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THE  INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION  OF  HU 
MANITY  THROUGH  WORK:  BY  WILL  LEV 
INGTON  COMFORT 


ORK  and  life  to  me  mean  the  same  thing.  Through 
work,  in  my  case,  a  transfer  of  consciousness  was 
finally  made  from  animalism  to  a  certain  manhood. 
This  is  the  most  important  transaction  in  the  world. 
Our  hereditary  foes  are  those  priests  and  formalists 
who  continue  to  separate  a  man’s  work  from  his  re¬ 
ligion.  A  working  idea  of  God  comes  to  the  man 
who  has  found  his  work.  The  splendid  discovery  follows  that  his 
work  is  the  best  expression  of  God. 

All  education  that  does  not  first  aim  to  find  the  student’s  life- 
work  for  him  is  vain,  often  demoralizing;  because,  if  the  student’s 
individual  force  is  little  developed,  he  sinks  deeper  into  the  herd, 
under  the  leveling  of  the  classroom. 

There  are  no  men  or  women  alive,  of  too  deep  visioning,  or  of 
too  lustrous  a  humanity,  for  the  task  of  showing  boys  and  girls  their 
work.  No  other  art  answers  so  beautifully.  This  is  the  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  human  spirit.  This  is  world-parenthood,  the 
divine  profession. 

I  would  have  my  country  call  upon  every  man  who  shows  vision 
and  fineness  in  any  work  to  serve  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day  among 
the  schools  of  his  neighborhood,  telling  each  child  the  mysteries  of 
his  daily  task — and  watching  for  his  own  among  them. 

All  restlessness,  all  misery,  all  crime,  are  the  result  of  the  betrayal 
of  one’s  inner  life.  One’s  work  is  not  being  done.  You  would  not 
see  the  hordes  rushing  to  pluck  fruits  from  a  wheel,  nor  this  national 
madness  for  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear — if  as  a  race  we  were 
lifted  into  our  own  work. 

The  value  of  each  man  is  that  he  has  no  duplicate.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  intrinsic  effectiveness  on  the  constructive  side  is  the  one 
important  thing  for  him  to  begin.  A  man  is  at  his  best  when  he  is 
at  his  work;  his  soul  breathes  then,  if  it  breathes  at  all.  Of  course, 
the  lower  the  evolution  of  a  man,  the  harder  it  is  to  find  a  task  for 
him  to  distinguish;  but  here  is  the  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  be 
more  eager  and  tender. 
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INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION  OF  HUMANITY 


When  I  wrote  to  Washington  asking  how  to  plant  asparagus,  and 
found  the  answer;  when  I  asked  about  field  stones  and  had  the  output 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  turned  over  to  me — my  throat  choked; 
something  sang  all  around;  the  years  I  had  hated,  put  on  strange 
brightenings.  I  had  written  Home  for  guidance.  Our  national 
Father  had  answered.  Full,  eager  and  honest,  the  answer  came — 
the  work  of  specialists  that  had  moved  on  silently  for  years.  I  saw 
the  brotherhood  of  the  race  in  that — for  that  can  only  come  to  be  in 
a  Fatherland. 

So  God,  the  Father,  answers  when  we  do  our  work  well.  His 
revelations  rain  down,  according  to  our  receptivity.  All  our  struggle 
and  training  is  toward  this  receptivity.  We  must  master  the  body 
first;  then  the  brain — after  that,  we  receive.  Thus,  you  see  how 
work  and  religion  are  one ;  how  all  our  years  of  training,  in  the  thrall 
of  perfecting  our  task,  is  but  a  mastering  of  body  and  brain;  how  it 
runs  parallel  to  the  austerities  of  the  religionist  who  inflicts  tortures 
upon  his  body  to  conquer  it,  and  the  terrors  of  concentration  upon 
his  brain  to  keep  it  silent,  in  order  to  hear  the  soul’s  voice. 

ALL  pure  preparation  for  expression  in  the  work  we  love  in¬ 
tegrates  immortality.  All  the  tests  and  temptations  of  the 
world  are  offered  merely  for  us  to  master  them.  All  evolution 
from  the  rock,  through  lichen,  limpet,  lizard,  through  the  rising 
spines  to  manhood,  and  through  man’s  living  soul,  to  prophecy  and 
divinity — is  but  perfection  of  our  receptivity  to  the  revelation  of 
God.  We  refine  to  higher  and  higher  vibrations,  each  revelation 
which  we  reach  changing  the  world  through  our  expression  of  it. 

The  roof  of  earth  is  the  floor  of  heaven.  The  upper  node  of  human 
receptivity  touches  the  lower  plane  of  spiritual  revelation — and  the 
result  is  a  memorable  human  utterance.  The  orbit  of  the  satellite 
has  intersected  the  orbit  of  its  primary.  All  dimensions  of  evolution 
are  reached  in  this  way:  the  highest  plant  becomes  the  lowest  animal. 
The  first  resulting  flashes  of  contact  are  only  suggestions  of  the 
steady  flame  to  come.  The  highest  expressions  of  human  genius  in 
the  past  are  but  suggestions  of  that  which  is  to  be  the  steady  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  world-men  of  the  future. 

I  can  hardly  wait  to  tell  you  only  of  such  things;  they  break 
out  from  this  narrative  of  sordid  affairs,  from  the  slow  grind  of  the 
years;  yet  it  was  this  grinding  that  gave  me  surface  to  receive  cer¬ 
tain  realizations;  and  it  is  the  years  that  will  enflesh  them  for  other 
men,  as  no  formal  essay  could  do.  I  do  not  want  to  give  you  visions, 
rather  blood  and  bone  to  move  among  men — the  spirit  shining 
through. 
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INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION  OF  HUMANITY 


Give  a  man  his  work  and  you  may  watch  at  your  leisure  the  clean¬ 
up  of  his  morals  and  manners.  Those  who  are  best  loved  by  the 
angels,  receive  not  thrones,  but  a  task.  I  would  rather  have  the 
curse  of  Cain  than  the  temperament  to  choose  a  work  because  it  is 
easy. 

Real  work  becomes  easy  only  when  the  man  has  perfected  his 
instrument,  the  body  and  brain;  because  this  instrument  is  tem¬ 
poral,  it  has  a  height  and  limitation  to  reach.  There  is  a  year  in 
which  the  sutures  close.  That  man  is  a  master  who  has  fulfilled 
his  possibilities,  whether  tile-trencher,  stone-mason,  writer  or  car¬ 
penter  hammering  periods  with  nails.  Real  manhood  makes  lowly 
gifts  significant;  the  work  of  such  a  man  softens  and  finishes  him, 
renders  him  plastic  to  finer  forces. 

No  good  work  is  easy.  The  apprenticeship,  the  refinement  of 
body  and  brain,  is  a  novitiate  for  the  higher  life,  the  purer  receptivity, 
and  this  is  the  time  of  strain  and  fatigue,  with  breaks  here  and  there 
in  the  cohering  line.  According  to  the  force  of  the  spiritual  drive 
on  the  instrument  may  be  measured  the  suffering  of  the  flesh  to 
conform,  and  as  well  may  be  estimated,  the  final  quality  of  the  life 
attainment. 

The  achievement  of  mastery  brings  with  it  the  best  period  of  a 
human  life.  After  the  stress,  the  relaxation.  In  its  very  nature 
this  relaxation  is  essential,  for  the  pure  receptivity  can  only  come 
when  the  tensity  of  the  fight  is  done.  If  your  horse  is  trained  you 
do  not  need  to  picket  him  and  watch  lest  he  hang  himself.  Your 
body  has  learned  obedience;  you  may  forget  it  in  the  trance  of  work. 
Indeed,  the  body  becomes  automatic  and  healthy  only  when  it 
permits  you  to  forget  it,  for  that  is  the  nature  of  its  servitude  to  the 
soul.  Having  mastered  the  brain,  you  may  turn  it  free.  All  its 
equipment  will  come  to  call.  .  .  .  You  lie  in  the  desert,  looking 
at  the  majestic  stars,  Polaris  at  your  head,  your  arms  stretched  out 
to  Vega  and  Capella,  your  eyes  lost  in  the  strong  tender  light  of 
Arcturus — your  animals  at  peace  about  you  in  clean  pastures.  They 
have  earned  their  freedom  because  they  have  learned  your  voice. 

.  .  .  The  best  period  of  a  man’s  life;  days  of  safety  and  content; 
long  hours  in  the  pure  trance  of  work;  ambition  has  ceased  to  burn, 
doubt  is  ended,  the  finished  forces  turn  outward  in  service.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  the  giving  is  the  replenishment  in  vitality. 
The  pure  trance  of  work,  the  different  reservoirs  of  power  opening  so 
softly;  the  instrument  in  pure  listening — long  forenoons  passing 
without  a  single  instant  of  self-consciousness,  desire,  enviousness, 
without  even  awareness  of  the  body! 
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INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION  OF  HUMANITY 


A  MAN  must  rise  above  the  self  to  utter  for  the  world,  must 
rise  above  the  brain,  if  he  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  forces 
which  drive  the  world.  In  the  same  way  that  one’s  vanities 
and  one’s  emotions  throw  out  the  purpose  of  a  production,  so  does 
the  brain  with  what  it  knows  and  what  it  hears  and  reads.  The 
brain’s  uppermost  thought  is  an  obstruction  that  invariably  breaks 
the  line  of  the  still  higher  instrumentation.  The  brain’s  business 
is  to  receive.  This  is  the  old  law  for  the  attainment  of  the  higher 
life — the  yielding,  the  submission  of  self;  the  Thy  Will  Be  Done  of 
matter  to  spirit. 

This  is  a  turning  to  the  very  source  of  life — as  Mother  Earth 
turns  her  fields  to  the  sun. 

Every  law  that  makes  for  man’s  finer  workmanship  makes  for 
his  higher  life.  The  mastery  of  self  prepares  man  to  make  his 
answer  to  the  world  for  his  being.  The  man  who  has  mastered 
himself  is  one  with  all.  Castor  and  Pollux  tell  him  immortal  love 
stories;  all  is  marvelous  and  lovely  from  the  plant  to  the  planet; 
because  man  is  a  lover  when  he  has  mastered  himself.  All  the  folded 
treasures  and  open  highways  of  the  mind;  its  multitude  of  expe¬ 
riences  and  unreckonable  possessions — are  given  over  to  the  creative 
and  universal  force — the  same  force  that  is  lustrous  in  the  lily, 
incandescent  in  the  suns,  memorable  in  human  heroism,  immortal 
in  man’s  love  for  his  fellowman. 

This  force  alone  holds  the  workman  true  through  his  task.  He, 
first  of  all,  feels  the  uplift;  he,  first  of  all,  is  cleansed  by  the  power 
of  the  superb  life-force  passing  through  him.  .  .  .  This  is  rhythm; 
this  is  the  cohering  line;  this  is  being  the  One.  But  there  are  no 
two  instruments  alike,  since  we  have  come  up  by  different  roads  from 
the  rock;  and  though  we  achieve  the  very  sanctity  of  self-command, 
our  inimitable  hall-mark  is  wrought  in  the  fabric  of  our  task. 

I  would  have  been  dead  long  since,  and  detestable  in  every  detail 
before  the  passing,  but  for  the  blessedness  of  work.  I  have  emerged 
from  hideous  dissipation — shaking,  puerile,  as  ripe  seemingly  for  the 
merciful  bullet  as  the  insect-tortured  beast  loose  in  the  field  to  die. 
Again  and  again  have  I  been  so — yet  by  God’s  good  plan — I  have 
found  myself  once  more  here,  at  the  machine,  as  now.  I  have  felt 
my  own  body  resume  life,  its  wastes  and  poisons  relaxing  their 
death-hold,  answering  the  movements  which  mean  life.  I  have 
sensed  the  devils  leaving  my  brain  and  prevented  their  return- 
through  this  godly  guardian,  work.  Every  utterance  worth  the 
making  from  this  instrument  has  done  more  for  me  than  it  could 
possibly  do  for  another.  I  love  my  work.  As  servant  of  it  I  am 
here,  on  my  way,  and  all  is  well. 
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THE  MONUMENT  TO  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE 
CONFEDERACY:  BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

( The  Woman  Speaks.) 

THIS  is  the  sword  he  swuog 
On  the  day  he  died: 

These  are  the  fields  he  won, 

While  I  prayed,  his  bride, 

“God,  what  is  wrong  or  right? 

Keep  him  safe  in  fight!” 

God  keeps  him  safely  still : 

Not  his  lot  to  mourn 
Over  the  ravaged  lands 
And  the  fair  South  torn : 

Calm  by  his  sunken  grave 
Do  the  crossed  flags  wave. 

Mine  was  the  longer  strife; 

When  his  wars  were  through. 

Son  that  he  loved,  to  live 
As  he  died,  for  you ; 

Still  to  tread  on,  nor  yield 
On  the  stricken  field. 

Oh,  by  the  long-drawn  toil, 

By  the  cruel  days 
When  I  bought  this  for  you 
As  the  woman  pays — 

Terror  and  work  and  tears, 

And  the  lonely  years. 

You,  that  were  scarcely  born 
When  the  gray  troops  trod 
Firm  through  the  smiling  land 
On  their  way  to  God, 

Yours  is  the  sword  today — 

Not  to  strike  or  slay! 

Take  the  sword  back  to  you, 

South  my  hands  have  made! 

Sword  now  and  plowshare  too, 

Power  unafraid, 

Peace,  strength  my  work  has  won 
For  my  land,  my  son ! 


(See  Frontispiece.) 
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BLOSSOMING  FRUIT  TREES  AS  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  FEATURES  OF  OUR  LANDSCAPE:  BY 
ALICE  LOUNSBERRY 

HEN  Nature  blooms,  her  children  smile,  for  her  radi¬ 
ance  reaches  far  and  her  beauty  is  undeniable.  The 
lesson  she  sings  is  one  of  universal  joy,  a  ptean  of  cheer 
to  the  human  heart.  Year  after  year,  she  repeats  her 
miracle.  The  oldest,  most  weather-beaten  tree  renews 
in  the  springtime  its  youth,  its  blush  becoming  fair 
as  that  of  the  youngest  maiden.  Side  by  side  it  may 
stand  with  a  more  perfect  tree,  but  when  the  first  tremor  of  spring 
passes  over  it,  it  thrills  with  the  same  eagerness  to  express  itself  as 
is  shown  by  its  young  neighbor,  vibrant  from  root  to  tip  with  throb¬ 
bing  fresh  sap.  This  instinct  to  express,  to  bear  and  to  mature  is 
shown  by  the  outpouring  of  blossoms,  blossoms  in  myriads,  blossoms 
by  the  thousands;  for  every  plant  that  lives  bears  some  sort  of  flower. 

Among  this  world  of  blooming  things,  none  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  fruit  trees  known  to  almost  every  country  dweller.  Children  love 
the  old  apple  tree  when  it  sends  out  its  pink  and  white,  faintly  sweet 
blossoms,  growing  in  delicate  clusters;  and  every  observer  of  Nature 
notes  its  doings  as  a  landmark  in  the  year.  It  matters  not  in  what 
section  of  the  country  it  grows,  whether  by  a  homestead  stately  or 
plain;  to  the  members  of  that  home,  it  stands  as  an  individual  of 
recognized  ways  and  habits,  an  old  friend  whispering  in  blossoms 
the  promise  of  fruit. 

“The  world  in  blossom  time 

Is  a  world  grown  young  again, 

With  a  maiden's  flush  and  a  maiden’s  smile 
And  a  song  for  the  hearts  of  men.'' 

But  although  the  season  when  the  fruit  trees  appear  on  the  land¬ 
scape,  like  great  bouquets,  is  hailed  by  all,  few  are  aware  of  the 
subtle  difference  that  exists  between  the  blooms.  The  blossoms  of 
the  apple  tree  are  white  tipped  with  pink,  deep  red  in  the  bud;  those 
of  the  pear  are  pure  white,  delicate  in  texture  and  suggest,  when  they 
fall,  a  belated  snow  storm.  Both  of  these  trees  blossom  at  the  same 
time  that  the  leaves  unfold.  Again  the  bloom  of  the  peach  is  very- 
pink,  giving  to  the  atmosphere  a  soft  pastel-like  glow,  and  the  flowers 
of  the  cherry,  in  many  varieties,  are  snow-white. 

The  blossoms  of  some  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  apple,  are  made  up 
of  five  rounded  petals,  as  delicately  formed  as  those  of  a  wild  rose; 
but  of  other  fruit  trees,  notably  the  quince,  the  petals  are  somewhat 
pointed,  appearing  angular  in  many  positions.  To  watch  the  un¬ 
folding  blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees  is  one  of  the  season’s  pleasures, 
appearing  as  they  do  one  after  another  in  a  long  fetelike  succession. 
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Photograph  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


THE  JAPANESE  CRAB  TREE,  A  RECENT  INTRODUC¬ 
TION  INTO  MANY  AMERICAN  GARDENS,  WHERE  ITS 
BLOOM  IS  RELIED  ON  FOR  DECORATIVE  EFFECT. 


AT  THE  LEFT  IS  A 
BRANCH  OF  THE 
APRICOT  IN  FULL 
BLOOM,  WHEN  IT 
APPEARS  AS  AN  EX¬ 
QUISITE  ADDITION 
TO  nature’s  GAR¬ 
DEN  :  THE  SHADE 
WHICH  ITS  FOLIAGE 
OFFERS  IS  ALSO  A 
PLEASANT  CONTRI¬ 
BUTION  TO  THE 
garden’s  CHARM. 


PEAR  BLOSSOMS  WHICH 
UNFOLD  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME  AS  THE  LEAVES  OF 
THE  TREES  AND  WHICH 
ARE  WITHOUT  ANY  HINT 
OF  PINK,  THEIR  COLOR 
BEING  A  PURE,  MORE  IVORY 
WHITE  THAN  THAT  OF 
ALMOST  ANY  OTHER  FRUIT 
TREE  BLOSSOMS,  EFFECTIVE 
AS  LAWN  DECORATIONS  OR 
FOR  ORNAMENTING  LONG 
AVENUES. 


Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 

PEAR  TREE  BLOSSOMS  NOTABLE  FOR  THEIR  SIZE  AND  THE 
ABUNDANCE  WITH  WHICH  THEY  ARE  PRODUCED  ON  A  BRANCH 
ALREADY  IN  LEAF. 

PLUM  TREE  BLOSSOMS  COVERING  THE  TWIGS  OF  THE  TREE  AND 
OCCURRING  SO  EARLY  THAT  THE  FOLIAGE  HAS  NOT  YET  BURST 
ITS  SCALES  :  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DECORATIVE  OF  FRUIT  FLOWERS. 


THE  FLOWERING  CHERRY  WHICH 
IS  AN  INSTANCE  OF  A  FRUIT 
TREE  THAT  HAS  BEEN  MORE 
CULTIVATED  FOR  ITS  BLOOM 
THAN  FOR  ITS  FRUIT:  THE  BLOS¬ 
SOMS  HAVE  MANY  PETALS  AND 
HAVE  THEREFORE  LOST  THE 
ETHEREAL  CHARM  THAT  IS  SO 
CLOSELY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  TREE 
BLOOM  :  BUT  TAKEN  EN  MASSE 
THIS  BLOOM  FORMS  AN  ELEC- 
TRIFYING  SIGHT  IN  EARLY 
SPRING  WHEN  OPALESCENT 
TINTS  HAVE  REPLACED  THE 
MORE  MONOTONOUS  COLORS  OF 
WINTER. 


QUINCE  TREE  BLOSSOMS  SHOW¬ 
ING  A  DAINTINESS  OF  OUTLINE 
AND  TEXTURE  IDENTICAL  WITH 
THAT  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  EARLY 
WILD  FLOWERS:  THE  BEAUTY 
OF  THIS  BLOOM  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  PRACTICAL  WORTH  OF  THE 
FRUIT  IT  FORETELLS  IS  A  STRONG 
ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 
REINTRODUCTION  OF  QUINCE 
TREES  INTO  THE  HOME  GARDEN. 


Photographs 
by  Nathan 
R.  Graves. 


“THE  WORLD  IN  BLOSSOM  TIME” 


Taking  into  consideration  the  possibilities  of  fruit  blossoms  for 
decorative  purposes,  it  would  seem  that  in  America  we  do  not  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  beauty  from  this  source  within  our  reach.  In 
Japan,  peach  blossoms  are  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the  great  annual 
carnivals.  This  is  because  the  Japanese,  finding  an  ideal  of  beauty 
typified  in  the  peach  blossom,  plant  the  trees  with  the  thought  of 
their  bloom  and  the  decorative  effects  that  can  be  gained  with  it. 
In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  a  fruit  tree  is  planted,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  simply  because  of  its  fruit,  although  it  is  happily 
true  that  the  rounded  out  thought  of  combining  blossom  loveliness 
with  profitable  fruit  bearing  is  at  present  put  into  effect  by  an 
increasing  number  of  people.  a 

IN  the  old  gardens  of  England,  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  made 
up  the  planting;  and  in  such  wise  were  they  laid  out  that  these 
gardens  had  a  restful  charm  that  time  has  but  accentuated.  As 
civilization  advanced,  and  riches  increased,  such  plants  as  irises  and 
narcissi  began j  to  be  imported  from  Africa  and  southern  France, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  great  John  Parkinson  felt  the  necessity 
of  imploring  the  English  people  not  to  be  carried  away  with  the  vain 
beauty  of  flowers  producing  no  profitable  fruit.  “Forget  not,”  he 
said,  “that  the  vegetable  is  good  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  soul, 
while  the  plant  that  bears  only  a  flower  is  good  for  naught  else  but 
to  pamper  the  vanity  of  the  foolish  and  idle.” 

Further,  John  Parkinson  cautioned,  most  strenuously,  against  the 
use  of  frivolous  plants  bearing  mere  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  urged 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  borders  and  far-away  places  whenever 
their  introduction  was  deemed  necessary. 

Since  his  day,  gardens  and  grounds  have  come  to  consider  beauty, 
and  beauty  alone,  to  a  lavish  extent  undreamed  of  in  former  times. 
Plants  and  shrubs  have  been  imported  from  Japan,  in  such  quan¬ 
tities,  and  have  taken  with  such  avidity  to  the  climate  of  the  New 
World,  that  in  many  gardens  of  America,  the  native  plants  now  repre¬ 
sent  the  rarities.  The  wildest  extravagances  are  found  in  the  planting 
of  our  gardens. 

In  view  of  this  extreme,  reached  by  much  planting  in  this  country, 
the  time  seems  ripe  for  the  selection  of  various  fruit  trees,  beautiful 
in  bloom,  and  beautiful  in  fruit,  and  which,  in  the  garden,  stand  for 
the  useful  as  well  as  the  purely  decorative. 

None  will  deny  the  loveliness  of  the  cherry  tree  bloom  and  the 
marvelous  effect  that  it  has  on  the  landscape,  yet  as  ornamental 
trees,  the  cherries  are  seldom  planted  in  America,  and  their  situations 
are  not  chosen  with  thought  of  decorative  results.  In  Europe,  how- 
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ever,  they  are  regarded  by  many  as  unsurpassed  for  avenue  trees, 
being  generally  free  from  pests  and  growing  symmetrically.  Splendid 
roads  are  there  maintained  entirely  through  the  sale  of  the  fruit 
gathered  from  cherry  trees  planted  along  their  sides;  and  in  blossom 
time  visitors  travel  far  to  refresh  themselves  with  the  inspiration 
afforded  by  these  avenues  roofed  with  flowers. 

In  America,  the  cherry  will  grow  wherever  the  apple  succeeds. 
For  the  home  grounds  no  fruit  tree  is  more  advantageous.  In  the 
early  season  it  gives  a  glow  of  bloom  to  localities  often  lacking  in 
flowers,  and  its  later  fruit  makes  it  infinitely  more  profitable  to  the 
home-builder  than  the  ornamental  shrubs  so  generally  planted. 

IN  the  early  days  of  American  garden -making,  the  quince  tree 
held  a  prominent  place.  It  did  not  grow  over  large,  and  the 
housewife  delighted  in  its  fruit  for  the  making  of  preserves. 
Then  insects  attacked  it,  and  without  seeking  a  cure  it  was  widely 
replaced  by  the  flowering  shrubs  beginning  to  increase  in  favor. 
Today,  the  cjuince  tree,  unless  grown  commercially,  is  seldom  seen, 
yet  its  bloom  is  very  lovely,  and  about  the  boundaries  of  a  flower 
or  vegetable  garden  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  trees.  Its  care 
is  better  understood  than  formerly,  when,  through  lack  of  proper 
pruning,  it  became  weakened  in  its  growth  and  fell  a  prey  to  insects 
and  disease.  It  is  now  usually  trimmed  back  each  year  to  a  low¬ 
headed,  standard  form,  somewhat  the  same  as  that  of  a  peach  tree. 
Treated  in  this  way,  it  develops  symmetrically  and  has  real  orna¬ 
mental  value  besides  a  very  practical  worth. 

American  gardens  have  gained  greatly  by  the  introduction  of 
dwarf  fruit  trees,  with  their  combined  decoration  and  usefulness. 
Their  bloom  is  equally  beautiful,  more  ethereal  in  quality  than  that 
of  many  flowering  shrubs,  and  after  it  is  passed  there  is  still  the 
prospect  of  the  fruit  offering  another  period  of  beauty. 

The  dwarf  pear  is  grown  on  a  quince  root.  Its  body  is  stocky 
and  it  remains  ever  a  dwarf,  coming  into  bloom  and  bearing  much 
sooner  than  when  left  to  develop  naturally. 

Dwarf  apples  and  dwarf  cherry  trees  have  equal  advantages  as 
ornamental  shrubs  wherever  in  the  garden  strong  accents  are  re¬ 
quired,  for  when  in  bloom,  they  appear  like  great  snowballs  upheld 
to  a  height  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  garden  visitors. 

Many  of  the  newer  gardens,  especially  those  planted  on  the  lines 
of  old  Colonial  ones,  have  a  little  place  set  apart  for  the  introduction 
of  dwarf  fruit  trees.  It  has  been  found  that  they  are  as  satisfactory 
as  ornamental  deciduous  shrubs  and  that  their  shapes,  through  prun¬ 
ing,  can  be  as  well  controlled. 
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The  dwarf  apples,  grafted  on  Paradise  stock,  never  attain  a  large 
size,  and  three  years  after  their  planting  they  are  so  covered  with 
blossoms  that  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is  foretold.  These  trees,  besides, 
are  so  fine  in  outline  that  they  can  be  used  to  offset  even  formal  types 
of  planting.  Five  or  six  feet  apart  is  a  sufficient  distance  to  set  them; 
a  fact  which,  alone,  makes  them  possible  in  many  places  where  the 
ordinary  apple  tree  would  be  entirely  out  of  place. 


APRICOT  blossoms  are  likewise  lovely,  appearing  early  in  the 
season.  Their  fruit  ripens  after  cherries  and  before  that  of 
either  peach  or  plum  trees.  Moreover,  the  apricot  trees  are 
distinctive  in  foliage,  which  is  broad,  almost  circular  in  outline,  and 
thus  capable  of  producing  a  more  dense,  compact  shade  than  can 
ever  be  expected  from  an  ornamental  shrub. 

Then  there  are  plum  trees,  of  which  many  varieties  exist,  also 
hybrids  suitable  to  every  locality  in  the  Union.  They  are  attractive 
in  bloom  and  less  exacting  in  their  habits  than  most  other  fruit  trees. 
They  will  grow  in  backyards,  often  under  adverse  conditions,  al¬ 
though  responding  eagerly  to  proper  care.  No  trees  are  better  in 
the  remote  corners  of  the  garden  than  varieties  of  plums. 

The  great  eagerness  displayed  by  Americans  today  for  abundance 
and  bloom  in  their  gardens  has  resulted  more  or  less  in  a  wild  medley 
of  color,  and  flowers  so  crowded  together  that  the  individuality  of 
the  plant  is  completely  lost.  Mass  effects  are  sought  which,  without 
doubt,  arouse  a  certain  thrilling  wonder,  claiming  at  once  the  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  move,  therefore,  toward  planting  fruit  trees  for  blossom 
effect,  as  well  as  for  their  fruit,  can  well  be  regarded  as  a  step  toward 
correcting  much  that  is  useless  in  the  flower  garden,  and  in  leading 
to  the  consideration  of  combined  beauty  and  use. 
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THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL:  THE  MAN  AND 
THE  MONUMENT 


HAT  should  a  great  man’s  monument  mean  to  the 
world?  Is  a  statue  possessing  photographic  resem¬ 
blance  enough?  Must  we  associate  a  prophet  with 
his  times  by  the  cut  of  his  marble  coat?  Shall  we 
render  immortal  a  detail  of  fashion  and  imagine  that 
we  have  depicted  the  soul  of  a  hero? 

In  all  ages  and  countries  monuments  to  great  men 
have  been  subjected  to  most  depressing  and  uninspiring  influences. 
Often  they  are  born  in  a  moment  of  exaltation  from  which  a  nation 
swiftly  reacts,  or  a  tribute  to  real  achievement  is  drowned  in  a 
slough  of  sentimentality.  And  worse  than  all,  America — perhaps 
other  nations  too — has  in  late  years  all  too  often  made  her  monu¬ 
ment  a  memento  of  a  political  administration  rather  than  a  halo 
to  catch  the  light  of  glorious  deeds.  Public  art  is  indeed  lost  when 
it  is  doled  out  as  patronage  from  the  saloon  and  the  lobby. 

To  avoid  the  meaningless  memorial,  posterity  has  sometimes 
sought  to  hold  the  memory  of  great  deeds  by  creating  opportunity 
for  other  and  repeated  good  works,  and  thus  a  man’s  effort  for 
humanity  is  made  immortal  in  schools  and  hospitals,  parks  and 
playgrounds,  in  museums,  in  music  homes;  or  individuals  whose 
existence  have  been  enriched  in  contemplating  the  life  of  some  great 
humanitarian  have  renewed  his  gifts  to  the  world  in  tributes  of 
poetry,  song,  story  and  sculpture. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  greatness  has  held  the  power 
to  thrill  and  stimulate  those  who  have  recognized  it — this  is  a  part 
of  the  hero’s  gift  to  the  world — in  fact,  a  greater  part  than  his  deeds 
if  one  reckons  by  spiritual  achievement.  But  this  response  to  a 
man’s  greatness  is  unconscious;  it  is  his  inevitable  spiritual  progeny, 
his  rebirth,  and  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  material  public  monu¬ 
ment  which  the  eager,  loving  heart  of  man  yearns  to  establish  as  a 
symbol  of  his  gratitude.  Such  a  monument  must  consequently 
seek  to  render  immortal  in  some  permanent  form  the  acts  in  a  man’s 
life  that  have  lifted  him  up  to  the  plane  of  heroism. 

W  hat  can  we  do  to  infuse  such  a  monument  with  the  memory 
of  a  man’s  soul?  How  can  we  plan,  build  and  carve  until  a  mere 
structure  thrills  and  inspires,  recreating  in  the  living  the  splendid 
impulses  of  the  dead?  And  if  we  cannot  design  and  produce  such  a 
structure,  have  we  a  right  to  attempt  monuments  to  the  men  who 
have  led  our  nation  in  her  greatest  battles  for  the  right? 

Today  in  Washington  we  are  planning  a  memorial  to  our  Greatest 
Citizen,  to  the  man  we  think  of  with  pride,  tenderness,  gladness, 
heart-break,  who  lifts  our  spirits  to  the  sky,  brings  our  knees  to 
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TWO  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  IN  WASHINGTON,  MADE 
BY  JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  PRESIDENT  TAFT. 


GENERAL  VIEW  AND  DETAIL  OF  MR.  POPE  S 
LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  DESIGN  FOR  THE 
SOLDIERS’  HOME  SITE  IN  WASHINGTON. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  MONUMENT 


the  ground.  The  nation  wants  a  concrete  memorial  to  Lincoln. 
What  shall  it  be?  He  has  already  received  his  full  share  of  songs, 
poems,  statues,  stories.  He  is  today  the  most  revered  of  our  best- 
beloved  dead.  But  we  want  to  say  so  again  to  the  world.  We 
want  to  crown  some  hilltop  with  our  praise.  We  want  a  hymn  in 
stone,  dedicated  to  him,  that  will  be  as  imperishable  as  the  after- 
math  of  his  goodness. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  this  memorial,  and  not  a 
few  designs  have  been  executed.  The  Art  Commission  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  was  appointed  in  nineteen  hundred  and  two  to  replan 
the  whole  city,  included  as  a  detail  of  its  scheme  the  building  of  a 
monument  to  Lincoln.  Mr.  Henry  Bacon  was  asked  to  undertake 
this  commission,  to  make  plans  and  designs  to  submit  to  the  city. 
Later  on  President  Taft  specially  appointed  Mr.  John  Russell  Pope 
also  to  draw  up  designs  for  different  sites  in  Washington  which  had 
been  suggested  as  most  desirable  for  the  monument. 

Although  from  the  beginning  there  has  been  very  little  hope  of 
these  dream-designs  of  Mr.  Pope’s  materializing  into  permanent 
monuments,  his  work  being  done  tentatively,  as  a  suggestion  for  the 
Commission,  nevertheless  so  whole-heartedly  did  this  artist  embrace 
his  task,  so  splendidly  has  he  poured  out  his  rich  imagination  into 
designs  that  hold  the  real  spirit  of  Lincoln  for  the  world,  and  so 
supremely  has  he  overcome  the  difficulty  of  materializing  the  memory 
of  spirituality,  that  his  group  of  sketches  for  the  three  different 
sites  in  Washington  have  already  created  a  sensation.  They  are 
being  exhibited  in  the  Architectural  League  in  New  York  at  present, 
and  will  be  shown  in  various  cities  in  the  United  States  later  on.  In 
the  spring  they  will  go  to  London  and  then  to  Paris.  In  fact,  the 
architectural  world  has  accepted  Mr.  Pope’s  monument  to  Lincoln, 
whether  Washington  does  or  not.  It  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  man, 
that  mere  drawings  of  a  memorial  which  may  never  be  built,  which 
may  never  become  a  permanent  tribute  to  the  artist,  have  never¬ 
theless  reached  and  thrilled  the  artist  world. 

Mr.  Pope  has  not  only  developed  the  actual  structures  with 
inspiration,  beauty  and  power,  but  he  has  so  placed  the  buildings  in 
relation  to  the  surrounding  landscape  that  the  very  countryside  seems 
to  lead  up  to  pillars  of  the  temples.  In  the  original  drawings  seen  at 
the  Architectural  League,  these  remarkable  buildings  had  almost  the 
quality  of  life  itself.  They  stirred  the  imagination  and  touched  the 
spirit  in  a  fashion  which  we  have  grown  to  expect  only  from  the  living 
thing. 

Few  testimonies  to  greatness  have  ever  so  widely  touched  two 
continents  as  this  little  group  of  rather  simple  color  sketches,  sug- 
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gesting  to  the  world  one  man’s  love  and  admiration  for  Lincoln. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  just  wherein  lies  the  overwhelming  quality  of 
Mr.  Pope’s  work,  for  he  has  designed  three  different  temples  adapted 
to  crown  three  important  sites  in  Washington — the  Potomac  Park 
site,  the  Soldiers’  Home  site  and  the  Wonder  Hill  site.  The  con¬ 
struction  suggested  in  the  drawings  is  quite  different  for  each  of  these 
buildings.  The  approaches  also  vary,  and  yet  the  consciousness 
of  some  vast,  splendid  spiritual  achievement  is  inevitable  and  ineffable 
in  each  design.  They  seem  monuments  to  the  sun  or  to  the  creation 
of  the  world  rather  than  merely  to  the  sublime  goodness  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual.  But  after  all  is  not  the  purpose  that  would  erect  a  monument 
to  the  sun  exactly  the  impulse  that  would  create  such  memorials 
as  these  to  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  suffused  with  the  golden 
quality  of  supreme  devotion  to  the  right? 

The  Craftsman  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  other 
drawings  for  this  memorial,  so  that  in  the  praise  given  to  Mr.  Pope’s 
work  no  invidious  distinction  is  being  made.  We  are  only  expressing 
frankly,  as  is  always  the  pleasure  of  this  magazine,  our  appreciation 
of  one  man’s  achievement.  And  whether  these  monuments  are 
built  or  whether  these  fair  dreams  of  architecture  remain  mere 
sketches,  the  artistic  world  is  richer  for  Mr.  Pope’s  conception, 
doubly  richer  because  with  all  the  love  and  reverence  we  have  borne 
Lincoln  in  the  past,  we  experience  an  added  thrill  in  this  testimonial 
to  his  greatness. 


APRIL 

IIE  roofs  are  shining  from  the  rain, 
The  sparrows  twitter  as  they  fly, 


And  with  a  windy  April  grace 
The  vivid  clouds  go  by. 

Yet  the  backyards  are  bare  and  brown 
With  only  one  unchanging  tree — 

I  could  not  be  so  sure  of  Spring 
Save  that  it  sings  in  me. 


Sara  Teasdale. 
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GARDEN-HOUSES:  THEIR  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE  PLEASURE  OF  OUTDOOR  LIVING 


TEA-HOUSE  THAT  GUARDS  THE  TERMINAL  OF  A  DYKE  IN  AN  IRIS  GARDEN  LARGER  IN  EXTENT  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  IN  AMERICA  AND  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  EVOLVED  OUT  OF  USELESS  SWAMP  LAND. 


IT  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  it  is  probably  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  years  since  an  outdoor  sleeping  poich  was  looked  upon 
as  an  eccentricity — something  that  people  stopped  to  gaze  at  and 
that  the  owner  felt  a  little  proud  and  nervous  about.  With  our 
outdoor  sleeping  porches  for  fresh  living  at  night  we  extended  life 
to  outdoor  living  porches,  to  outdoor  dining  rooms,  so  that  whenever 


ANOTHER  TEA-HOUSE  IN  THE  SAME  GARDEN  FROM  WHICH  A  LONG  VISTA  CAN  BE  HAD  OF  THE 
IRISES  REFLECTING  THIER  COLORS  IN  THE  WATEP.  AND  CASTING  OVER  ALL  A  VIOLET  RADIANCE. 
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it  was  possible  we  were  away  from  our  four  walls  day  and  night.  We 
were,  in  fact,  getting  back  to  the  real  meaning  of  a  house  and  away 
from  the  “prison”  architecture  which  had  developed  in  America  for 
some  few  decades. 

We  lived  on  our  porches  for  a  number  of  seasons  before  the 
richness  of  opportunity  offered  by  our  gardens  really  appealed  to 
us,  except  perhaps  in  the  extreme  South  and  far  West.  But  in  the 
East  a  city  garden  has  been  an  exception ;  we  made  nothing  of  our 
backyard  area,  and  even  in  villages,  gardens  were  planting  spaces 
for  vegetables  and  flowers,  not  living  spots  where  people  worked  and 
played  and  rested. 

But  the  garden  feeling  has  at  last  come  to  us.  We  are  building 
our  houses  so  that  the  garden  creeps  up  very  closely  to  their  walls. 
We  are  planning  pergolas  where  we  live  and  play  and  which  connect 
our  vegetable  garden  with  the  home  entrance.  And  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  appreciate  the  summer-house  or  tea-house  as  an 
added  opportunity  for  outdoor  living — not  merely  an  architectural 
ornament  well  placed  in  the  landscape. 

Our  tea-houses  are  beginning  to  mean  to  us  what  they  do  to 
people  in  the  Orient — a  place  where  more  secluded  living  is  possible 
than  the  pergola  affords,  and  also  with  sloping  roof  and  rush  curtains, 
a  place  where  outdoor  living  can  be  had  earlier  and  later  in  the 
season.  Naturally  we  have  come  to  the  tea-house  idea  as  we  have  to 
the  pergola  a  little  more  slowly  here  in  the  East  because  our  season 
for  the  possibility  of  outdoor  living  is  shorter,  and  in  our  warmest 
weather  our  houses  can  be  made  fairly  comfortable  and  cool.  But 
the  tendency  today  is  to  ignore  the  comforts  of  the  pleasantest 
house  in  the  summertime  and  to  seek  our  daytime  and  twilight  hours 
out  in  tea-houses  on  our  hilltops,  or  resting  in  our  pergolas,  or  in  the 
early  and  morning  hours  tending  our  gardens.  We  have  grown  to 
understand  that  the  full  value  of  a  garden  is  not  the  color  or  perfume 
or  sustenance  it  gives  us,  but  the  opportunity  for  physical  and  spir¬ 
itual  development  which  it  supplies.  And  so  the  most  understand¬ 
ing  of  us  are  seeking  all  kinds  of  exercise  in  garden  work,  and  rest 
from  this  in  our  outdoor  living  places. 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  and  more  the  building  of  tea¬ 
houses  is  claiming  the  attention  of  some  of  our  best  architects, 
and  that  people  of  taste  and  discrimination  are  adding  them  to  the 
beauty  of  their  gardens  and  grounds.  From  the  Japanese  we  may 
learn  the  lesson  that  the  home  grounds  must  have  a  definite  center  of 
interest.  What  could  be  better  for  this  purpose  than  the  tea-house 
suited  to  a  location  in  structure  and  materials?  Naturally  this 
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Photographs  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beats. 


OUT-OF-DOOR  SHELTER  OR  OPEN  ROOM  SUBSTANTIALLY  BUILT  IN  WHICH 
HEALTH  AND  REFRESHMENT  CAN  BE  GAINED  FROM  FRAGRANT  COOL  AIR 
BLOWING  IN  OVER  THE  WATER. 

RUSTIC  SUMMER-HOUSE  PLACED  ON  AN  ELEVATION,  WHICH  AS  A  REST¬ 
ING  PLACE  IS  IN  COMPLETE  HARMONY  WITH  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 


Photographs  by  Jessie  Tor'oox  Beats. 


OPEN  GARDEN-HOUSE  WITH  ARTISTICALLY  POINTED 
ROOF,  SHIELDED  FROM  SUN  AND  WINDS  BY  VINES 
AND  EXTERIOR  PLANTING. 

ANOTHER  OPEN-AIR  ROOM  OF  PICTURESQUE  BEAUTY 
INTERESTINGLY  LINKED  WITH  THE  GRACEFUL  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  OF  THE  BRIDGE. 


GARDEN-HOUSES 


little  house  must  be  so  placed  in  the  grounds  that  the  utmost  pleasure 
is  derived  from  it.  If  a  wide  view  of  the  landscape  can  be  afforded, 
the  building  should  be  given  a  position  of  prominence.  If  it  is  to  be 
used  mainly  as  a  rest  room  for  the  mistress  of  the  house,  where  she 
sews  or  embroiders  or  teaches  her  children,  a  more  secluded  location 
is  desirable.  If  it  is  to  be  wholly  and  essentially  a  tea-house,  then 
it  should  be  placed  where  one  would  inevitably  come  upon  it  in  an 
afternoon  walk  through  the  rose  garden  or  orchard,  and  not  too  far 
from  the  source  of  supplies  in  the  kitchen.  It  should  not  be  too 
much  shut  in  or  too  open  to  unexpected  winds. 

Naturally  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  garden  about  it  and 
not  too  remote  from  the  type  of  architecture  employed  in  the  house. 
Thus,  the  Italian  villa  would  demand  a  tea-house  along  the  lines  of 
the  architecture  of  a  formal  garden,  one  that  would  belong  in  the 
grounds  of  such  a  house.  The  simple  little  cottage  of  shingles  or 
clapboards  should  build  its  tea-house  of  similar  materials  or  of 
rustic  branches.  Also,  in  a  simple  garden,  a  tea-house  suggesting 
a  lattice  construction  is  interesting  and  charming  as  a  support  for 
vines.  Where  a  view  is  to  be  considered,  naturally  the  lattice  and 
vines  would  be  out  of  place.  Some  of  the  newest  tea-houses  are 
built  with  pillars  of  brick  supporting  a  roof  somewhat  in  Japanese 
style,  of  oiled  wood;  or  the  entire  structure  may  be  of  concrete 
where  that  material  is  used  for  the  home,  the  lodge  and  the  stable. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  materials  of  which  the  tea¬ 
house  may  be  developed,  the  only  thing  to  bear  in  mind  being  the 
need  of  harmony  in  outline  and  materials,  so  that  this  little  outdoor 
home  may  not  seem  to  be  an  afterthought  in  the  planning  of  the 
grounds.  Of  course,  a  tea-house  exposed  to  the  winds  of  winter 
must  be  built  more  substantially  than  the  secluded  little  room  in  the 
heart  of  the  garden. 

The  question  of  vines  must  naturally  be  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  planting  of  the  rest  of  the  grounds.  It  is  a  mistake,  of 
course,  to  overplant  a  small  building,  the  purpose  of  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  to  suggest  out-of-doors  and  airiness.  And  yet  wild  rose  vines 
or  clematis  or  honeysuckle  must  add  to  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
such  a  retreat. 

Sometimes  the  ideal  situation  for  a  tea-house  may  be  near  the 
water,  where  in  the  warmest  weather  the  winds  from  lake  or  stream 
pass  over  it,  carrying  refreshment  to  those  who  have  sought  it  for 
rest  or  quiet  work.  Such  a  tea-house  must  of  necessity  be  con¬ 
structed  to  withstand  the  depredations  of  winter  or  its  joy  will  be 
short-lived. 

The  peculiar  appropriateness  of  a  garden  tea-house  is  well  illus- 
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trated  in  an 
iris  garden 
on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  prob¬ 
ably  the 
most  com¬ 
plete  and 
bea  utif  u  1 
planting  of 
these  flow¬ 
ers  in  this 
country.  In 
character 
the  garden 
is  Japanese, 
following 
somewhat 
after  the 
very  cele¬ 
brated  one  of  Ilori-kiri,  in  Tokio,  which  covers  several  acres  of  ground, 
not  one  of  the  miniature  gardens  that  Americans  mostly  associate 
with  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  This  Long  Island  garden  shows 
first  of  all  a  triumph  over  the  elements;  for  the  ground  on  which  it 
was  planted  was  originally  a  large  stretch  of  waste  swamp.  Through 
it  dykes  were  built  and  the  water  thereby  turned  into  definite  chan¬ 
nels.  The  banks  of  the  dykes  were  then  planted  exclusively  to 
irises  of  the  Japanese  varieties  thriving  best  with  their  feet  in  water. 
So  generous  has  this  planting  been  and  so  responsive  the  growth  of 
the  irises  that  during  their  season  of  bloom  the  gardeners  who  attend 
to  them  pick  off  about  fifteen  hundred  dead  blossoms  each  morning. 
But  this  garden,  even  glorious  in  its  planting,  would  fail  of  its  best 
were  it  not  for  the  two  tea-houses  that  guard  the  terminals  of  the 
dykes,  forming  points  to  walk  to,  places  to  rest  in  and  view  centers 
from  which  long,  wonderful  vistas  can  be  gained  over  the  stretches 
of  planting. 

These  tea-houses  are  compactly  and  well  built  so  that  they  can 
endure  without  injury  the  severe  American  winter,  a  point  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  tea-houses  in  Hori-kiri’s  garden,  which  are  as 
open  as  possible,  more  like  roofed-in  pavilions. 

Many  of  the  tea-houses  in  the  East  here  are  most  complete  in 
their  arrangements  for  comfort,  even  in  some  cases  being  provided 
with  a  chimney  where  logs  burn  and  water  can  be  heated,  with  a 
closet  for  tea  things  and  where  running  water  is  found. 
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GARDENING  AS  A  BY-PRODUCT:  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

“Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valuable  citizens.” — Thomas  Jefferson. 

IJRING  the  severe  snow  storms  which  tied  up  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  a  day  or  two  early  last  March,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  condition  of  affairs  developed  in  the  Long 
Island  village  in  which  I  live.  There  was  a  temporary 
shortage  of  milk,  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruit,  because 
communication  with  New  York  was  cut  off.  This, 
mind  you,  in  the  center  of  a  community  whose  business 
it  is  to  produce  these  things. 

In  the  summer  time,  if  I  sit  up  late,  or  am  wakeful,  I  can  hear  in 
the  night  the  sound  of  great  wagons  and  motor  trucks  going  by  the 
house.  If  I  look  out,  I  see  that  they  are  laden  with  produce  from  the 
truck  gardens  of  Long  Island,  bound  for  the  early  morning  markets 
of  Brooklyn.  On  all  sides  of  us  are  to  be  seen  these  market  gardens 
and  truck  farms,  but  their  products  all  go  to  the  city,  to  be  shipped 
back  again  by  the  wholesale  produce  dealers  to  our  local  grocers 
and  fruit  stores. 

Here  is  an  absurd  result  of  the  high  organization  of  the  city  and 
the  lack  of  organization  in  the  country.  For  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  around,  the  country  pays  tribute  to  the  city.  Our  neighbors 
sell  in  bulk  to  the  metropolitan  markets,  and  if  we  would  eat  we  must 
needs  buy  back  from  the  city  at  a  higher  price. 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  all  this  to  be  an  economically 
unsound  situation.  I  know  that  it  obtains  also  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  I  believe  that  it  holds  true,  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  degree,  all  over  the  country.  And  so  long  as  our  national  life 
continues  to  revolve  about  our  great  cities,  so  long  as  we  are  organized 
according  to  a  system  of  urban  planets  and  satellites,  this  condition 
of  affairs  seems  likely  to  continue. 

Now  there  is  just  one  way  to  beat  this  game,  and  that  is  to  raise 
your  own  fruit  and  vegetables.  Those  of  us  who  do  this  are  not  so 
entirely  dependent  on  the  city  for  our  substance,  and  we  are  saved 
the  galling  realization  that  our  dollar  is  buying  only  forty  cents’ 
worth  of  food.  We  are  tending  toward  a  more  normal  social  system; 
we  are  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  for  ourselves,  and  are  doing 
our  small  part  toward  reducing  that  of  the  nation. 

We  cannot  all  be  farmers.  Some  of  us  must  be  doctors,  store¬ 
keepers,  barbers,  dressmakers — or  commuters.  But  that  need  not 
prevent  us  from  being  first-hand  producers  on  a  small  scale — partners 
in  the  creation  of  fundamental  national  wealth.  We  can  become 
leisure-hour  farmers  in  the  backyard  or  the  vacant  lot.  We  can 
make  farming  a  by-product  of  our  activities — an  avocation. 
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The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  personal  cultivation  of  the 
small  parcel  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  average  man  are  manifold. 
First,  there  is  the  actual  saving  in  money — the  reduction  of  the 
family’s  cost  of  living. 

How  far  the  individual  may  care  to  make  a  business  proposition 
of  his  backyard  farming  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  most  of  us  do  not  make  our  gardens  pay  in 
dollars  and  cents.  I  know  that  mine,  budded  as  it  is  upon  gravel 
and  ashes,  has  cost  me  more  than  I  have  gotten  out  of  it  in  money 
value.  I  have  drawn  my  dividends  rather  in  the  form  of  health, 
pleasure,  independence  and  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  eating  vege¬ 
tables  fresh  picked  from  my  own  garden,  a  joy  that  money  cannot 
buy. 

I  mention  this  for  fear  some  critic  may  call  me  a  theorizer  and 
demand  my  figures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  garden  can  be  made 
to  pay  in  cold  cash.  I  know  of  a  man  in  New  York  State  who  for 
years  has  supported  himself  and  his  family  on  three  acres,  employing 
intensive  methods,  with  strawberries  as  a  staple.  There  are  many 
instances  on  record  of  smaller  gardens  or  backyard  farms  that  have 
paid  in  proportion.  The  experiences  of  several  such  gardeners  are 
given  in  full  by  Mr.  E.  L.  D.  Seymour  in  his  book,  “Garden  Profits.” 

ONE  woman,  on  a  plot  fifty  by  thirty  feet,  working  an  average 
of  ten  minutes  a  day,  raised  enough  vegetables  to  supply  her 
table  all  summer,  and  carrots  and  parsley  for  winter.  She 
estimated  the  value  of  these  vegetables  at  twelve  dollars  and  fifty- 
five  cents,  market  prices.  Her  cash  expenditure  was  one  dollar  for 
seeds. 

A  business  man,  whose  hours  for  gardening  were  before  eight  in 
the  morning  and  after  five  in  the  afternoon,  supplied  his  family  of 
four  with  fresh  vegetables  from  a  plot  of  five  hundred  and  forty  square 
feet.  These  vegetables  he  valued  at  fourteen  dollars  and  fifty-two 
cents,  and  his  cash  outlay  was  one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents. 

In  a  city  backyard  a  garden  was  established  on  the  most  un¬ 
promising  soil,  measuring  twenty-eight  by  twenty-eight  feet.  The 
first  season  was  only  moderately  successful,  but  the  second  year 
nearly  enough  fresh  vegetables  were  raised  to  supply  a  family  varying 
from  three  to  six  members,  from  May  to  November,  and  with  celery 
and  squash  in  December.  A  few  strawberries  and  currants  were 
also  raised,  and  a  wealth  of  flowers.  The  salable  products  were 
worth  thirty -three  dollars  and  fifty -two  cents. 

One  busy  woman,  on  a  plot  forty-six  by  thirty  feet,  supplied  her 
family  all  summer  with  fresh  vegetables,  and  with  parsnips  and 
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cucumber  pickles  in  the  winter,  besides  flowers.  She  was  obliged 
to  hire  the  heavy  work  done,  and  her  expenditure  was  about  ten 
dollars. 

On  a  city  backyard,  twenty-five  by  twenty-five  feet,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  tomatoes  were  grown,  worth  about  fifty  dollars. 

One  family,  working  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  raised  a  summer  supply 
of  vegetables  and  fifteen  cans  of  rhubarb  for  winter,  valued  at  fifty- 
one  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents,  with  an  expenditure  of  seven  dollars 
and  seventy-two  cents. 

A  fourteen -year-old  boy  cultivated  half  an  acre  as  a  business 
proposition.  He  sold  his  vegetables  for  seventy-one  dollars  and 
fifty-two  cents.  His  expenses  were  twenty-one  dollars  and  seventy- 
eight  cents  for  seed,  fertilizer,  etc.,  and  his  net  profit  forty-nine 
dollars  and  seventy-four  cents. 

Vegetables  estimated  at  one  hundred  dollars’  value  were  grown 
on  a  plot  two  hundred  by  seventy  feet,  of  which  ten  dollars’  worth 
were  sold  and  the  rest  supplied  a  large  family  practically  the  whole 
year.  Two  other  gardeners  estimated  one  hundred  dollars’  worth 
grown  on  plats  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  by  seventy-five  feet 
and  one  hundred  by  eighty  feet  respectively. 

An  unsightly  backyard  was  cleared  up  and  a  ravine  filled  with 
ashes,  top  soil  and  manure.  On  this  vegetables  were  grown  as  well 
as  flower  plants  for  spring  sale.  The  gross  income  was  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  the  outlay  for  seeds,  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents. 

Instances  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Condi¬ 
tions  vary,  of  course,  and  with  them  the  opportunities  for  profit. 
And  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  skill  and  science  of  the  gardener. 
Intensive  cultivation  and  the  studious  feeding  of  the  soil  are  desider¬ 
ata.  A  garden  plan  should  be  carefully  worked  out  according  to 
some  good  garden  manual,  and  the  rules  of  the  best  authorities  fol¬ 
lowed  in  planting.  Conscientious  cultivation  and  weeding  during 
the  summer  and  the  following  of  an  early  crop  with  a  later  one  are 
keys  to  success.  Finally,  the  woman  of  the  house  can  help  mate¬ 
rially  by  learning  how  to  can  peas,  beans,  etc.,  and  so  extend  the 
garden’s  usefulness  into  the  winter  months. 

Now  all  of  these  things  can  be  accomplished,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  is  not  lazy.  Garden¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  rather  of  application  than  of  superior  ability.  But 
it  is  no  undertaking  for  the  fainthearted  or  the  squeamish.  Patience 
and  optimism,  with  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  good  brown  earth,  are 
the  true  gardener’s  virtues.  And  for  the  happy  folk  who  practise 
them  the  rewards  are  sure. 
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AMONG  the  benefits  of  backyard  farming  may  be  mentioned 
its  educative  value  both  to  adults  and  to  children.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  a  science  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  “high-brow”  or  the  most  hardened  man  of  business.  One 
cannot  be  truly  cultured  who  knows  nothing  about  the  things  that 
grow  out  of  the  earth,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  oldest  and  most 
honorable  profession  in  the  world.  A  man  may  engage  in  the  study 
of  the  soil  all  his  life  and  never  get  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

And  think  of  the  benefit  to  the  children  who  grow  up  to  become 
familiar  with  these  things;  their  hands  and  minds  trained  in  normal, 
wholesome  ways.  That  child  acquires  self-confidence  and  self- 
mastery  who  is  encouraged  to  carry  his  garden  through  from  seed¬ 
time  to  harvest.  To  him  is  vouchsafed  an  early  vision  of  the  earth 
and  its  basic  source  of  wealth.  He  is  establishing  the  best  possible 
source  of  good  citizenship  and  future  usefulness.  Better  keep  a  child 
out  of  school  than  deprive  him  of  the  education  of  gardening. 

And  as  we  grow  older  the  backyard  farm  means  even  more  to  us. 
It  knits  the  whole  family  together  in  a  normal  kinship  of  interest 
and  actual  profit.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  home,  economically 
and  socially.  It  makes  the  women  who  take  part  in  it  producers 
in  partnership  with  their  men  folk.  It  glorifies  the  ideal  of  honest 
toil  for  all. 

The  man  who  gardens  learns  philosophy,  patience.  He  has  at 
his  hand  a  constant  relaxation  for  his  leisure  hours — an  absorbing 
occupation;  for  no  man  can  work  in  his  garden  whole-heartedly  and 
dwell  on  business  worries  at  the  same  time.  Gardening  is  balm  for 
fretted  nerves,  a  health-bringing  recreation,  a  lure  to  the  fresh  air 
and  the  out  of  doors. 

I  am  unable  to  conceive  of  any  occupation,  in  fact,  in  which 
health  and  utility  and  pleasure  are  so  completely  combined  as  in 
tilling  the  soil,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  deep  and  far-reaching 
effects  and  always  had.  Fads,  hatred,  unrest,  extravagances  of  all 
sorts  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  fevered,  artificial  and  over-organized 
life  of  the  cities;  your  yeoman  has  always  been  liberty-loving  but 
conservative,  for  his  roots  strike  deep  into  the  land. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  “Those  who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the 
chosen  people  of  God.”  And  again,  “Cultivators  of  the  earth  are 
the  most  valuable  citizens.” 

A  similar  vision  appeared  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  writing  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine.  “The  old  general  rule,”  said  he,  “wTas  that 
educated  people  did  not  perform  manual  labor.  They  managed  to 
eat  their  bread,  leaving  the  toil  of  producing  it  to  the  uneducated. 
This  was  not  an  insupportable  evil  to  the  working  bees,  so  long  as 
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the  class  of  drones  remained  very  small.  But  now,  especially  in 
these  free  States,  nearly  all  are  educated — quite  too  nearly  all  to  leave 
the  labor  of  the  uneducated  in  any  wise  adequate  to  the  support 
of  the  whole.  It  follows  from  this  that  henceforth  educated  people 
must  labor.  Otherwise,  education  itself  would  become  a  positive 
and  intolerable  evil.  No  country  can  sustain  in  idleness  more  than 
a  small  percentage  of  its  numbers.  The  great  majority  must  labor 
at  something  productive.  From  these  premises  the  problem  springs, 
‘How  can  labor  and  education  be  most  satisfactorily  combined?’ 
.  .  .  No  other  human  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for  the 

profitable  and  agreeable  combination  of  labor  with  cultivated  thought 
as  agriculture.” 

I  care  not  whether  a  man  possesses  a  thousand  acres  or  rents  a 
thousand  square  feet;  the  principle  is  the  same.  If  not  a  farmer  by 
profession,  let  him  become  a  little  farmer  by  avocation.  The  profit 
will  be  both  his  and  his  children’s  and  the  nation’s. 

AS  for  the  man  who  tills  his  little  glebe  there  is  the  unending 
satisfaction  of  accomplishment.  In  his  own  garden  he  is  a  free 
being,  independent  of  kings  and  of  corporations.  He  is  God’s 
co-partner  in  making  the  earth  to  bring  forth  fruit.  And  when  old 
age  comes  and  he  is  compelled  to  retire  from  the  activities  of  a  life¬ 
time,  to  leave  his  place  in  the  ranks  to  be  filled  by  a  younger  man, 
he  is  not  one  of  those  restless  old  misanthropes,  shambling  uselessly 
through  his  latter  years.  He  has  a  worthy  occupation  for  his  old 
hands  until  his  body  is  laid  under  the  flowers  that  he  loved. 

But  my  mind  reverts  continually  to  the  economic  value  of  the 
backyard  farm.  Just  suppose  that  one  family  in  ten  in  the  United 
States  should  start  a  new  garden  this  spring.  If  these  gardens 
averaged  fifty  by  forty  feet  only,  or  approximately  one-twentieth 
of  an  acre,  that  would  mean  the  addition  of  some  one  hundred 
thousand  cultivated  and  productive  acres  to  our  national  resources. 
More  than  that,  these  acres  would  be  above  the  average  in  productive¬ 
ness,  for  they  would  be  cultivated  intensively.  The  high-cost-of- 
living  bogie  would  come  tumbling  from  his  pedestal  in  a  single  season. 

A  further  great  benefit  would  be  gained  if  our  farmers  were  better 
gardeners.  My  neighbors  in  the  Massachusetts  hills,  where  I  have 
my  farm,  are  but  indifferent  gardeners.  In  our  whole  neighborhood 
there  are  but  two  gardens  worthy  of  the  name.  Our  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors,  with  a  large  family  and  enough  hands  to  make  work  light,  buy 
canned  goods  all  winter.  Instead  they  might  easily  raise  enough 
and  to  spare.  If  all  such  farmers  would  but  consider  their  gardens 
as  their  greatest  assets,  the  bogie  would  receive  another  jolt. 
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A  garden  for  every  family,  and  every  family  in  a  garden — that  is 
an  ideal  worth  aiming  at.  How  many  national,  economic  and  social 
ills  might  thus  be  cured!  It  would  help  to  break  up  our  city-ridden 
system.  It  would  establish  even  our  city-working  families  on  the 
land.  It  would  bring  back  the  love  of  independence  to  a  groping 
people.  It  would  establish  a  sounder,  healthier,  more  normal  life 
for  this  fertile  land  of  ours.  It  would  make  our  communities  more 
nearly  self-sustaining  and  so  tend  toward  a  better  community  life. 

This  may  sound  like  the  rhapsody  of  a  dreamer,  or  the  hawking 
of  a  nostrum  vendor.  I  believe  that  is  because  our  ears  have  be¬ 
come  deafened  by  the  cries  of  socialistic  agitators.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  of  mankind, 
can  come  only  through  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  its  liberty- 
loving  individuals,  and  of  this  our  formula  holds  out  the  hope. 

“Population  must  increase  rapidly,”  said  Lincoln,  “more  rapidly 
than  in  former  times,  and  ere  long  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts  will 
be  the  art  of  deriving  a  comfortable  subsistence  from  the  smallest 
area  of  soil.  No  community  whose  every  member  possesses  this  art 
can  ever  be  the  victim  of  oppression  in  any  of  its  forms.  Such  a 
community  will  be  alike  independent  of  crowned  kings,  money  kings, 
land  kings.” 

Thus  spake  the  man  with  a  vision. 


THE  OLD  WHITTLER:  A  STORY:  BY 
CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN 


JjHEN  I  first  knew  him  he  was  still  quite  hale  and  hearty, 
although  past  seventy-five  years  old.  His  name  was 
Mabury,  but  every  one  called  him  “The  Major,”  so 
straight  he  stood,  so  keenly  his  gray  eyes  shone  out 
on  the  world,  so  military  was  his  trim  white  moustache, 
so  clean  his  Sunday  coat. 

The  Major,  as  he  said,  had  once  had  a  family. 
“Nobody  ever  had  a  better  one,”  but  wife  and  daughters  ware  lying 
side  by  side  in  a  far-off  urban  cemetery,  and  one  boy  was  forever 
lost  sight  of  in  some  needless  skirmish  on  savage  frontiers.  The 
other  sons,  who  had  families  of  their  own,  wrote  now  and  then,  and 
sent  what  they  could  spare  to  “keep  the  pot  boiling  on  the  hearth.” 

So  the  old  man  lived  alone,  without  the  slightest  sense  of  loneli¬ 
ness,  in  his  little  two-room  cabin  by  a  spring,  under  an  oak  tree  on  a 
Californian  hillside.  He  kept  everything  “as  neat  as  a  pin,”  both 
outside  and  inside,  from  the  one  rose-bush  at  the  front  gate  to  the 
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corner  of  the  woodshed  where  he  put  some  milk  (out  of  a  can)  for 
the  yellow  cat,  and  religiously  washed  the  floor  twice  a  week  with 
soap  and  hot  water.  He  earned  a  little  money  right  along  by  mend¬ 
ing  the  county  road.  He  had  a  tiny  garden,  a  few  fruit  trees,  a  row 
of  bee-hives,  and  six  tobacco  plants  every  year,  whose  leaves  he  cured 
in  his  own  way,  for  the  replenishment  of  his  corn-cob  pipe. 

When  the  Major  was  seventy-nine,  he  still  felt  able  to  put  on  his 
long  “slickers”  or  oiled-cloth  waterproofs,  and  work  all  day  in  the 
rain  on  the  roads,  changing  water-channels,  cutting  brush  and  pack¬ 
ing  it  into  “wash-outs,”  building  up  rock-walls  to  keep  soft  places 
from  sliding  into  the  gulches.  The  four-horse  stage  came  along 
about  nine  o’clock  every  morning  on  its  way  to  the  valley,  came 
back  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  always  stood  up  as  straight  as  a 
ramrod,  and  waved  his  hat;  "everybody  shouted,  “Hullo,  Major, 

old  b°y!” 

Between  times  the  Major  whittled  things  out  of  manzanita.  He 
went  around  the  woods  where  the  manzanita  shrubs  grow  in  great 
abundance  and  picked  out  pieces  that  he  liked,  testing  and  seasoning 
them.  Then  he  whittled  napkin  rings,  buttons,  checkerboards, 
heads  of  cats,  dogs  and  squirrels,  paper-knives  and  a  multitude  of 
little  articles  for  use  or  ornament.  People  wanted  to  buy  them,  but 
he  always  gave  them  away  to  his  friends.  “Long  as  I  can  swing  an 
axe  or  lift  a  shovel  on  the  road,”  he  said,  “I  can  buy  my  coffee  an’ 
flour  an’  bacon,  an’  there  ain’t  no  call  for  me  to  take  money  for  my 
whittlings.” 

In  the  course  of  a  year  he  used  to  make  and  give  away  not  less 
than  a  hundred  pieces  of  his  carvings,  but  he  never  dignified  them  by 
that  name.  “Too  fine  for  me,”  he  once  remarked.  “I  ain’t  an 
artist — nothing  but  an  old  knife  an’  sand-paper  fellow.” 

He  had  a  list  of  correspondents  reaching  across  the  country  from 
Maine  to  Michigan,  and  from  Michigan  to  Seattle — old-time  friends, 
schoolmates,  distant  relatives,  and  his  Christmas  gifts  were  always 
of  his  loved  red  heart-wood  manzanita. 

IN  his  eightieth  year  rheumatism  took  hold  good  and  hard;  he 
limped  visibly,  and  his  eyesight  failed.  Thus,  as  it  happened, 
he  could  no  longer  earn  his  two  dollars  for  every  day  he  toiled 
at  his  road-mending.  Recognizing  the  fact,  he  promptly  notified  the 
road  master  to  “put  on  someone  else”  and  cheerfully  retired  from 
his  useful  public  service.  The  community,  with  that  unfailing  in¬ 
stinct  which  lies  somewhere  dormant  in  even  the  quietest  of  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  at  once  expressed  its  good  will  for  the  old  road-mender. 
“Auntie  Belle,”  whom  every  one  knew  and  loved  in  all  that  mountain 
region,  drove  over  with  a  wagon-load  of  her  “young  folks”  and  took 
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possession  of  the  Major’s  cabin  one  day,  made  a  basket  picnic  there, 
celebrated  his  birthday,  and  filled  up  his  pantry  shelves,  “just  for 
fun.”  They  tried  hard  to  buy  out  his  entire  stock  of  man  zanita  curios, 
but  the  dignified  Major  would  not  have  it  so. 

“Pleased  to  death  to  see  all  you  young  folks.  Can’t  say  no  to 
them  cakes  an’  pies  an’  chickens  an’  ham,  but  ye  mustn’t  take  away 
my  fun  in  givin’  something  myself.” 

Then  “Auntie  Belle”  sat  down  >vith  him  under  the  oak  tree  and 
asked  questions  so  gently  (as  was  her  way)  that  she  found  out  all  about 
his  finances.  He  was  down  on  bed-rock.  The  two  sons  would  send 
him  “enough  for  his  grub,”  and  yet — there  was  one  thing  which  hit 
deep.  He  had  always  been  able  to  pay  the  bill  from  the  cemetery 
for  the  care  of  the  graves  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  It  was  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  year.  He  must  find  some  way  to  earn  that  himself,  or 
he  could  not  sleep  nights. 

“Auntie  Belle”  considered  this,  and  suddenly  she  saw  the  way,  so 
wise  was  she  in  methods  of  contrivance.  “It  will  come  out  all  right,” 
she  said.  “Work  along  at  the  problem.  Major,  and  I’ll  have  it  in 
mind  too,  and — we’ll  see!”  The  next  week  came  a  letter  to  the 
Major  from  the  neighborhood  storekeeper  (whom  “Auntie  Belle” 
had  interviewed  on  the  way  home)  expressing  his  desire  to  have  a 
showcase  full  of  “man zanita  carvings”  all  the  time  to  sell  to  “campers, 
tourists  and  outsiders.”  He  added:  “Send  up  all  you  can ;  we  will 
price  them,  charge  you  a  commission  and  settle  every  three  months.” 
Meanwhile  “Auntie  Belle,”  the  schoolteachers,  the  little  home- 
missionary  minister,  the  forest  ranger,  the  village  nurse  and  the 
freckle-faced  girl  who  taught  the  Indians  got  together  and  told  the 
storekeeper  that  he  just  had  to  make  average  sales  of  five  dollars  a 
month;  any  deficiency  in  that  amount  the  bunch  would  “take  out” 
in  the  Major’s  “splinters”  and  send  them  away  as  gifts. 

When  I  last  heard  of  the  old  man  zanita  man  he  was  still  happily 
at  work  by  his  fireside,  whittling  for  the  store-keeper.  He  wore  very 
powerful  glasses,  and  the  quality  of  his  work  was  not  quite  up  to 
his  earlier  standard.  But,  of  course,  nobody  hinted  this,  and  he  still 
managed  to  have  dozens  of  small  carvings  to  give  away  every  year 
to  “Auntie  Belle”  and  all  the  rest.  She  sent  him  winter  apples  from 
her  mountain  ranch,  and  he  sent  her  the  best  of  the  quinces  from  his 
one  tree.  Once  every  year,  too,  his  sons  sent  him  the  money  for  a 
visit,  and  going  out  in  joy,  with  a  new  cigar  in  his  soldierly  mouth, 
the  Major  spent  a  fortnight  playing  with  his  grandchildren.  Always, 
it  is  said,  he  went  out  to  the  cemftery  and  sat  for  hours  by  his  wife’s 
grave,  not  in  sadness,  but  in  a  sort  of  silent  happiness.  Then  he 
came  home  to  his  garden  and  cabin. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  HOME  -  BUILDING  IN 
AMERICA:  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  FOR  1914 

HE  annual  exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  so  far  as  is  possible,  sums  up  fairly  and 
consistently  the  architectural  tendency  of  the  times. 
When  a  large  exhibition  in  New  York  presents  the 
architectural  and  decorative  point  of  view  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  every  variety 
of  worker,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ensemble 
is  a  frank,  sincere  expression  of  the  housing  conditions  of  America 
today.  It  was  said,  in  the  early  days  of  the  League,  that  all  archi¬ 
tectural  roads  led  to  Rome;  that  no  matter  what  the  country  wanted, 
it  got  a  re-hash  of  Roman  architecture.  Later  the  shadow  of  the 
Beaux-Arts  slanted  across  the  ocean  and  rested  firmly  upon  every 
design  for  public  buildings — and  the  Beaux-Arts  men  are  still  with 
us  in  these  large  matters,  establishing  a  class  distinction  in  archi¬ 
tecture  at  once  temporary  and  picturesque. 

Happily  for  architectural  progress  in  this  country,  the  League 
this  year,  as  for  several  years  past,  shows  a  care-free  spirit  so  far  as 
foreign  influences  are  concerned.  The  younger  thinking  men,  the 
architects,  sculptors  and  mural  painters  are  forcibly  and  fearlessly 
working  out  their  individual  salvation,  and  the  exhibition  is  peculiarly 
interesting  because  of  this.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  actual  in¬ 
fluence  dominating  the  work  as  a  whole,  namely,  the  tendency  that 


THE  ORIGINAL  SKETCH  FOR  MRS.  BEN  ALI  HAGGIN’S  GARDEN  AT  ONTEORA  PARK,  NEW  YORK: 
DRAWN  BY  HAROLD  CAPARN. 
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is  generally  sweeping  out  over  our  country,  toward  simpler  living, 
coupled  with  an  elimination  of  futile  ornament  in  building  and  fur¬ 
nishing  that  adds  greatly  to  comfort  as  well  as  beauty  in  our  homes. 

We  are  today,  for  the  second  time  in  America,  reaching  the  home¬ 
stead  period.  We  had  it  back  in  the  old  Colonial  days  when  we  built 
substantially  and  beautifully.  Then  came  the  second  generation  of 
our  foreign  population  and  their  spirit  wras  expressed  in  elaborate 
and  futile  imitations  of  homes  unsuited  to  American  lives.  More 
leisure  has  come  to  us,  a  more  settled  spirit  of  patriotism  that  breeds 
sympathy  with  all  national  achievement,  and  the  time  now  seems 
ripe  for  the  building  of  homes  suited  to  the  American  spirit,  sub¬ 
stantial,  comfortable,  facing  the  servant  problem  frankly,  realizing 
a  growing  interest  in  beauty,  expressing  too,  the  keynote  of  our 
civilization — individuality.  And  the  very  moment  that  a  nation,  or 
an  individual  for  that  matter,  begins  to  face  a  problem,  to  develop  it 
through  difficulties,  something  very  worth  while  is  the  result.  Be¬ 
cause  we  are  demanding  homes  of  the  type  that  we  want  to  live  in, 
home-building  has  become  the  most  absorbing  topic  of  this  genera¬ 
tion.  Whereas  even  a  few  years  ago  the  difficulty  was  to  keep  the 
country  boy  and  girl  in  any  way  attached  to  the  land,  the  city  holding 
the  lure  that  unbalanced  all  youth;  today  the  world  is  reacting  back 
to  home  life,  gardening,  farming;  you  find  boys  wdio  work  in  the  city 
telling  you  frankly  that  they  travel  many  miles  a  day  rather  than 
give  up  countiy  life.  You  find  young  women  planning  from  the  day 
of  their  marriage  to  have  a  home  of  their  own,  built  to  their  needs, 
furnished  as  they  like  it. 

If  you  start  building  a  home  today  you  do  not  go  to  a  library  or 
try  to  remember  suburban  Europe  in  panoramic  detail.  You  simply 
send  for  a  capable  architect,  who  is  interested  in  your  problems.  He 
brings  along  a  pencil  and  a  pad,  and  together  you  go  out  on  your 
“hillside”  and  there  you  study  the  site,  you  tell  him  the  local  building 
materials  at  your  disposal  and  you  explain  to  him  the  kind  of  a  house 
you  and  your  folks  want  to  live  in.  There  is  just  one  point  to  be 
considered  in  this  interview — how  you  can  build  the  most  substantial 
and  attractive  house  for  the  money  you  can  spend,  a  house  in  harmony 
with  the  way  you  feel  about  living,  that  will  be  a  comfort  to  your 
family,  a  genuine  legacy  to  your  people. 

THIS  is  the  spirit  of  home-building  shown  throughout  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  League  for  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen.  Greece 
and  Rome  and  Paris  have  undoubtedly  drifted  through  the 
imagination  of  many  of  the  exhibitors,  and  wThy  not?  Surely  the  best 
of  each  period  of  art  becomes  the  parent  of  the  succeeding  one.  And 
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“little  lady  of  the  sea:”  fountain  in  bronze  BY  JANET  scudder:  the  water 

DRIPPING  FROM  THE  MASSES  OF  SEA  WEED  HELD  OVER  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  FIGURE  FURNISHES  A  NEW  AND  INTERESTING  MOTIF  IN  FOUNTAIN  MAKING. 

ONE  OF  THE  ALLEGORICAL  PANELS  BY  KARL  BITTER  FOR  THE  CARL  SCHURZ  MONUMENT 
OF  NEW  YORK  :  A  PRIZE  WINNER  AT  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  THIS  SEASON. 


BUILDING  FOR  THE  PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION  :  DESIGNED  BY  BERTRAM 
GROSVENOR  GOODHUE  WITH  ACCOMPANYING  BRIDGE  DESIGNED  BY  FRANK  P.  ALLEN. 

FRONT  PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  W.  W.  BOSWORTH,  ARCHITECT  :  THE  RELATION  OF  THE 
BUILDING  TO  THE  LANDSCAPE  AND  ADJUSTMENT  TO  ITS  SITE  IS  A  SPLENDID 
ACHIEVEMENT  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  EXPRESSION. 


VIEW  OF  THE  ENTRANCE  PORTICO  OF  THE  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  :  THE  USE 
OF  THE  OLD  GREEK  COLUMNS  SEEM  JUSTIFIED 
IN  THIS  INSTANCE,  AS  THEY  SUPPORT  THE  ROOF 
WITH  DIGNITY  AND  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS,  AND 
THE  PORTICO  THUS  DEVELOPED  PROVIDES  AN  EN¬ 
TRANCE  OF  GREAT  DISTINCTION  FOR  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  BEAUTIFUL  BUILDINGS  TODAY  IN  ALL  NEW 
ENGLAND:  IN  THE  MAIN  THE  CRAFTSMAN  HAS 
NOT  FAVORED  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  GREEK  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  FOR  OUR  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  BUT  MR. 
BOSWORTH  HAS  SELECTED  A  SITE  THAT  WOULD 
HAVE  GRATIFIED  A  GREEK  BUILDER  AND  PRE¬ 
SENTED  A  VERY  USEFUL  AND  MODERN  INSTITUTE 
IN  A  FINE  CLASSIC  SPIRIT. 


AT  THE  LEFT  IS  THE 
MAIN  COURT  OF  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY  THE  INTI¬ 
MATE  GLIMPSE  OF 
THIS  VERY  DISTIN¬ 
GUISHED  BUILDING 
IS  GREEK  IN  EX¬ 
PRESSION  AND  MODERN 
IN  PURPOSE  AND  IN¬ 
TENTION  I  ITS  SKY¬ 
LINE  IS  ONE  OF  RARE 
BEAUTY. 


IGH  r  •  FA1  3  i'lLLD  -  CONNECTICUT  •  f 


A  COUNTRY  HOME  IN  FAIRFIELD,  CONNECTICUT,  ROGER  H.  BULLARD,  ARCHI¬ 
TECT  :  WE  ARE  ESPECIALLY  INTERESTED  IN  THE  CHARMING  AIR  OF  INTIMACY 
AND  HOSPITALITY  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  DEVELOPED  IN  SO  NEW  A  BUILDING. 

STUDY  FOR  A  COTTAGE  AT  MONTAUK  POINT,  L.  I.:  THREE  VIEWS  OF  A  SMALL 
STONE  HOUSE  WITH  AN  ESPECIALLY  INTERESTING  STONE  WALL  AND  ARCH 
CONNECTING  HOUSE  WITH  GARAGE  :  GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY,  ARCHITECT. 
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why  should  we  resent  the  elegancies  of  the  Beaux- Arts  school  because 
today  we  happen  to  be  more  domestic  in  our  home  ideals?  We  might 
still  be  floundering  in  Victorian  morasses  if  Paris  had  not,  a  decade 
ago,  sent  young  architectural  students  to  our  rescue  bringing  us 
models  of  houses  and  civic  buildings  of  rare  distinction. 

Except  the  one  powerful  tendency  of  the  age  toward  a  realized 
simplicity,  a  fresh  substantial  democracy,  each  man  who  was  hung 
on  the  walls  of  the  Architectural  League  Exhibition  more  or  less 
presented  the  result  of  his  own  struggles  with  the  architectural  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  particular  generation  and  country.  In  the  public  build¬ 
ings,  the  simplicity,  strength  and  sincerity  of  the  skyscraper  archi¬ 
tecture  has  become  the  dominating  note.  And  this  essentially  modern 
and  American  style  is  influencing  the  building  of  our  schools,  our 
universities,  our  memorial  buildings,  our  hospitals,  libraries  and  civic 
institutions.  Everywhere  we  find  the  growing  impulse  to  build  our 
great  structures  on  simple  substantial  lines.  If  there  are  buttresses 
they  are  needed  for  support,  if  there  are  towers  you  find  them  with 
utilitarian  interiors.  The  Gothic  pinnacle,  the  elaborate  carving  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  great  fortifications  of  the  Norman  barons,  the 
open  spaces  of  the  Greek  temples,  all  of  these  phases  of  public  archi¬ 
tecture  are  more  or  less  recognizable  as  of  the  past.  The  new  spirit 
in  our  buildings  is  the  new  spirit  of  our  nation ;  to  build  what  we  need, 
the  way  we  need  it,  finding  beauty  in  developing  the  essential  out  to 
lines  of  perfection.  It  was  this  spirit  that  brought  to  life  the  great 
Gothic  cathedrals,  the  Egyptian  temples,  the  cool  white  beauty  of 
Greece — all  the  material  expressions  of  race  spirit. 

No  more  superb  example  of  this  could  be  cited  than  the  Panama- 
California  Exposition  building  designed  by  Bertram  Grosvenor  Good- 
hue.  In  line  and  color,  it  essentially  belongs  to  the  exotic  beauty  of 
the  California  climate.  It  is  manifestly  the  new  architecture;  but  the 
impression  is  of  California,  not  the  East.  It  has  a  hint  of  the  Moorish, 
is  definitely  a  flowering  out  of  tropical  conditions  and  belongs  to  a 
country  that  demands  richness  and  vividness  in  all  that  really  ex¬ 
presses  it — its  buildings,  its  gardens,  the  spirit  of  its  people. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  show  Trinity  Tower,  one  of  the 
new  tall  buildings  in  New  York,  Howells  and  Stokes,  architects.  It 
possesses  that  definitely  modern  American  quality  that  the  most 
recent  and  beautiful  of  these  skyscrapers,  beginning  with  the  Wool- 
worth  Building,  have  shown,  of  strength  and  delicacy,  a  splendidly 
constructed  tower  with  lacy  edges  like  the  tracery  of  bare  winter 
trees.  It  is  not  Gothic  any  more  than  Bertram  Goodhue’s  Panama 
Exposition  is  Moorish.  It  is  the  new  beauty  of  the  new  architecture 
of  America. 
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In  the  group  of  buildings  for  the  new  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  we  feel  the  historical  background  more  definitely  than 
in  either  of  the  buildings  just  cited.  Mr.  Bosworth,  the  architect  has 
evidently  felt  the  charm  of  early  European  influence,  for  while  the 
large,  square  substantial  spreading  wings  of  the  great  white  building 
are  essentially  simple  and  modern,  the  circular  dome  of  the  center 
with  its  supporting  pillars  recall  the  Greek  spirit  more  vividly  than 
almost  any  recent  architecture  of  this  country,  and  yet  the  foreign 
impulse  is  only  introduced  so  far  as  it  is  helpful  and  legitimate,  and 
the  placing  of  the  buildings  with  the  open  country  about,  with  the 
masses  of  green  so  near,  with  the  chance  of  a  perpetual  outline  against 
the  blue  sky,  is  the  site  that  the  Greeks  might  reasonably  have  sought 
for  such  a  structure. 

An  extremely  interesting  public  building,  appropriate,  modern, 
simple,  is  the  library  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  designed  by  Henry  D. 
Whitfield,  a  New  York  architect.  The  simplicity  of  the  construction 
is  suited  to  this  land  of  quietness  and  remoteness  from  artificiality. 
The  strong,  plain  columns  bear  the  weight  of  the  building  with  sure¬ 
ness,  the  light  and  shadows  from  the  picturesque  trees  fall  over  the 
plain,  beautifully  proportioned  surfaces,  giving  all  necessary  orna¬ 
ment. 

Possibly  no  greater  presentation  of  the  beauty  of  the  modern  type 
of  architecture,  when  seen  in  relation  to  harbor,  sky  and  roof  line, 
could  be  imagined  than  Mr.  Reuterdahl’s  painting  for  Harold  S. 
Vanderbilt’s  yacht  Vagrant.  We  have  already  reproduced  this  picture 
in  The  Craftsman,  but  we  were  impressed  afresh  with  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  force  with  which  Mr.  Reuterdahl  has  presented  the  romance 
of  the  new  type  of  building  in  its  most  essential  situation,  the  entrance 
to  the  city  which  has  fostered  it. 

WE  are  showing,  in  our  illustrations,  some  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  presentations  of  home-building  to  be  found  at  the 
League,  at  least  closest  to  our  feeling  of  what  the  American 
home  should  be.  Most  significant  is  the  house  at  Guilford, 
Roland  Park,  Baltimore;  it  was  a  pleasure  for  us  to  find  that  the 
architect  was  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  whose  work  has  been  a  source 
of  interest  and  inspiration  to  us.  The  use  of  stone  in  this  beautiful 
home  is  singularly  well  managed,  forcible,  vigorous  as  stone  archi¬ 
tecture  should  be,  and  yet  with  lightness  and  charm  gained  by  the 
small  panes  of  the  well-grouped  windows,  and  the  vines  which  form 
a  lacy  tracery  over  the  stone  work.  The  arched  passageway  under 
the  house,  the  stone  arches  over  the  groups  of  windows  on  the  first 
floor  and  the  stone  pillars  supporting  the  porch  over  the  arches,  all 
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THE  CHARMING  COTTAGE  HOME  OF  W.  J.  REED  AT  SCARSDALE,  N.  Y.  : 
THIS  DELIGHTFUL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SMALL  COUNTRY  HOUSE  IS  THE 
WORK  OF  EUGENE  J.  LANG. 

THE  TERRACE  FACING  THE  WATERFRONT  ON  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
MR.  PITTS  DUFFIELD  AT  STONY  BROOK,  L.  I.  :  A  CHARMING  STUDY  IN 
GARDEN  FREEDOM  AND  SECLUSION  :  MANN  AND  MACNEILLE,  ARCHITECTS 


THE  WEST  SIDE  TENNIS  CLUB  AT  FOREST  HILLS  GARDENS,  L.  I.  :  GROSVENOR 
ATTERBURY,  ARCHITECT:  SHOWING  AN  INTERESTING  TREATMENT  OF  VINES. 


STUDY  FOR  A  HOUSE  AT  ROLAND  PARK,  BALTIMORE  :  AN  UNUSUAL  AND  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  USE  OF  STONE  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  LARGE  HOUSE,  DEFINITELY 
AMERICAN  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  TYPE  :  GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY,  ARCHITECT. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  DONALD  SCOTT,  ESQ,,  ON  LONG  ISLAND,  THE 
BEAUTY  OF  WHICH  DEPENDS  UPON  A  RARE  COMBINATION  OF 
SIMPLICITY  AND  DISTINCTION  :  MURPHY  AND  DANA,  ARCHITECTS. 
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present  a  substantial,  graceful  and  not  too  elaborate  use  of  this 
material.  We  do  not.  recall  a  single  stone  house  in  this  country 
possessing  a  greater  variety  of  qualities  which  build  the  real  home 
atmosphere  than  this  production  of  Mr.  Atterbury’s.  The  West  Side 
Tennis  Club  is  also  by  Mr.  Atterbury — an  unusual  and  delightful 
construction  of  half  timber  and  concrete.  Here  likewise  we  show 
a  beautiful  arrangement  of  windows  and  picturesque  effect  gained 
from  the  planting.  The  rare  skill  with  which  the  roof  lines  are 
repeated,  always  without  restlessness,  gives  a  picturesque  note  to 
an  otherwise  simple  structure. 

A  delightful  country  house  which  both  in  design,  construction 
and  detail  seems  suited  to  the  site  and  to  the  character  of  the  owner 
as  she  has  appeared  in  the  world  of  achievement,  is  the  lovely  house 
at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  the  work  of  Mr.  Roger  H.  Bullard,  architect. 
Even  in  the  photograph,  the  home  quality  is  charmingly  established, 
and  the  roof,  with  its  quaint  outline,  seems  to  spread  out  over  the 
edge  of  the  lower  story  with  a  certain  protecting  benevolent  air.  The 
wide  stone  chimney  suggests  ample  fireplaces  within,  and  the  pergola, 
vine-draped,  carries  fragrance  and  cool  green  close  to  the  windows. 
Altogether  this  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  simple  home 
dwellings  the  Architectural  League  gathered  together  on  its  walls 
this  year. 

The  cottage  at  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  among  our  illus¬ 
trations,  although  small,  employs  stone  somewhat  as  in  Mr.  Atter¬ 
bury’s  Baltimore  house.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
smaller  houses  of  the  exhibit.  Hence  it  seemed  worth  while  to  show 
both  south  and  west  elevation  as  well  as  the  stone  wall  with  arched 
gateway  and  picturesque  garage. 

A  cottage  of  the  essential  rural  type  is  the  one  owned  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Reed,  at  Scarsdale.  Mr.  Eugene  Lang,  the  architect,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  brought  out,  in  this  little  clapboard  dwelling,  a  sense  of  com¬ 
fort,  an  opportunity  for  peace,  delightful  architectural  treatment 
along  lines  hinting  at  the  memory  of  earlier  dwellings  in  this  country, 
and  yet  quite  new  in  its  completeness  and  simplicity;  the  color  note 
about  the  house,  the  green  trees  and  lawn,  the  brick  chimney  and 
flowers,  present  an  ideal  of  the  modern  simple  rural  cottage  we  have 
so  long  desired. 

We  are  reproducing  only  a  detail  of  Mr.  Pitts  Duffield’s  house  de¬ 
signed  by  Mann  and  MacNielle.  With  its  pine  bordered  terrace  by 
the  water,  the  picture  suggests  such  a  delightful  garden  living  room 
that  we  culled  it  from  among  many  charming  pictures  at  the  League 
as  one  that  would  gratify  those  of  our  readers  who  are  so  widely 
interested  in  schemes  for  outdoor  living. 
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THE  illustration 
on  the  first  page 
of  this  article 
is  one  which  we  take 
especial  pleasure  in 
presenting.  It  is  the 
original  drawing  by 
Mr.  Harold  Caparn  for 
Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Haggin’s 
cloister  garden  at  On- 
teora  Park  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills.  Although  the 
garden  as  it  flourishes 
today  is  not  an  exact 
reproduction  of  this 

DETAIL  OF  THE  INN  CARDEN  AT  FOREST  HILLS.  sketch,  Still  the  beauty 

of  this  mountain  garden  is  here  delightfully  suggested  in  the  long 
stretch  of  green  leading  up  to  the  shrine,  in  the  stone  arch,  in 
the  pergola,  vine-draped  at  the  side,  in  the  beds  of  white  lilies  and 
blue  larkspur,  in  the  masses  of  green  at  the  back,  and  the  wide  arching 
blue  overhead.  This  closed-in  gentle  garden  is  one  of  such  peace  and 
beauty  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  with  sufficient  restraint.  The 
color  scheme  is  mainly  white  and  cream,  the  repeated  color  of  the  sky, 
with  pale  roses  clinging  to  the  wall  and  Canterbury  bells  in  every 
delicate  hue  ringing  their  early  morning  signal  to  the  bees  and  the 
butterflies  and  other  lovers  of  sweet  sunrise  brews.  Mrs.  Ilaggin  is 
herself  the  “head  gar¬ 
dener”  and  the  fra¬ 
grance  and  restful 
charm  of  this  sheltered 
place  carries,  as  every 
garden  should,  the 
spirit  of  its  controlling 
influence. 

A  delightful  dwel¬ 
ling  suggesting  faintly 
the  early  Dutch  archi¬ 
tecture  of  America  is 
the  house  built  by 
Murphy  and  Dana  for 
Mr.  Donald  Scott  on 
Lloyd  Neck,  Long  Is¬ 


land.  It  is  low  and 


FOUNTAIN  POOL  IN  THE  TEA  GARDEN  AT  FOREST  HILLS. 
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AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  A 
VIEW  OF  THE  PRIN¬ 
CIPAL  FACADE  OF  MR. 
CARVER’S  HOUSE  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  CARRIAGE 
PORCH  WITH  CLOISTER 
ENTRANCE  FROM  THE 
GARDEN  :  THE  PLANT¬ 
ING  ABOUT  THIS  SIDE 
OF  THE  HOUSE  IS  ALL 
DONE  WITH  EVERGREENS 
AND  THUS  FURNISHES 
AN  ALL-YEAR-ROUND 
BEAUTY  :  THE  LINE  OF 
THE  ROOF  IS  ALSO  IN¬ 
TERESTINGLY  SHOWN 
IN  THIS  PICTURE. 


AT  THE  LEFT  A  DETAIL  IS 
GIVEN  OF  THE  GARDEN 
ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HOUSE 
OF  JOHN  A.  GARVER,  ESQ., 
OYSTER  BAY,  L.  I.  :  THE 
USE  OF  THE  UNEVEN 
SLATE  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE 
ROOF  IS  EXCEPTIONALLY 
INTERESTING  AND  THE 
FRAGRANT  PLANTING  AT 
THE  SIDE  ADDS  TO  THE 
PICTURESQUE  CHARM  : 

THE  ENTIRE  HOUSE  IS 
OF  CONCRETE  WITH  HALF 
TIMBER  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  PRESENTS  AN  EFFECT 
OF  SIMPLICITY  IN  SPITE 
OF  ITS  ELABORATENESS  : 
STEVENSON  AND  WHEELER 
ARE  THE  ARCHITECTS. 


AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  AN  INTER¬ 
ESTING  DETAIL  OF  THE  RESI¬ 
DENCE  OF  JOHN  A.  CARVER, 
ESQ.,  OYSTER  BAY  :  IT  NOT 
ONLY  REVEALS  THE  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  DETAILS  OF  THE  STRUC¬ 
TURE  OF  THE  HOUSE,  THE 
INTERESTING  COMBINATION 
OF  WOOD  AND  CONCRETE,  BUT 
GIVES  A  DELIGHTFUL  SUGGES¬ 
TION  OF  THE  RIGHT  USE  OF 
CARVING  AS  AN  ORNAMENT 
FOR  THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE 
house:  THE  PLANTING  CLOSE 
TO  THE  FOUNDATION  IS  EX¬ 
CEPTIONALLY  GOOD  :  THE 
EVERGREENS  ARE  GROUPED  SO 
THAT  NOT  ONLY  DO  THEY 
CONNECT  THE  HOUSE  WITH 
THE  GROUND  BUT  FORM  A 
DECORATIVE  FEATURE  THROUGH 
THEIR  HEIGHT  AND  OUTLINE. 


THE  PICTURE  AT  THE  LEFT 
GIVES  AN  INTIMATE 
GLIMPSE  OF  A  DETAIL  OF  MR. 
GARVF.R’s  GARDEN,  SHOWING 
LATTICED  ENTRANCE  PORCH 
AT  THE  BACK  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
THE  PERGOLA  LEADING  TO  IT 
AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL  STONE 
WALLS  WHICH  SEEM  AN  EX¬ 
TENSION  OF  THE  PERGOLA 
AND  YET  FURNISH  INTER¬ 
ESTING  PLANTING  CLOSE  TO 
THE  HOUSE  AND  A  LOVELY 
COLOR  SPOT  AGAINST  THE 
CONCRETE  SURFACE. 
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rambling,  spacious, 
away  from  its  neigh¬ 
bors  an  d  yet  so  f  rien  dly 
in  aspect  as  to  suggest 
ample  hospitality. 

The  gambrel  roof,  the 
pergolas  and  protected 
entrances  make  it  es¬ 
sentially  American  in 
type,  and  suggest  a 
certain  subtle  combin¬ 
ation  of  simplicity  and 
lavishness  that  seem 
to  belong  to  the 
modern  spirit  of  rural 
life  in  this  country. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  reproducing  Janet  Scudder’s  lovely 
fountain,  “The  Sea-Weed  Girl,”  also  Mr.  Karl  Bitter’s  frieze  for  the 
Carl  Schurz  memorial,  both  in  dividual,  significant  and  appropriate  for 
their  ultimate  destinations. 

Among  the  mural  decorations,  we  are  interested  in  the  Crisp 
panels  for  the  house  of  Mr.  Seward  Prosser,  which  is  being  built  by 
Aymar  Embury  II.  There  is  a  delightful  freshness  and  naivete  about 
these  designs,  the  wide-eyed  maidens,  courting  swains,  filled  decanters, 
quaint  patterned  dishes  set  to  a  perfect  scale,  good  cheer  indeed  for 
any  country  house.  There  are  “The  Four  Seasons”  too,  by  a  new 
man,  Hartman,  a  man  of  imagination  and  promise  whose  panels  are 
filled  with  mountainous  landscapes,  slender  trees,  nudes,  rich  greens 
and  golden  browns;  high  staccato  notes  of  color,  and  the  joy  of  living 
in  all.  In  realizing  the  force  of  the  more  modern  mural  men  who 
adjust  their  wall  surfaces  to  expressions  of  real  life  presented  with 
strong  decorative  feeling,  we  like  to  remember  Brangwyn’s  paintings 
for  the  Cleveland  Court  House  in  which  he  selected  the  signing  of 
the  Magna  Carta,  and  Everett  Shinn’s  decorations  for  the  Trenton 
City  Hall  for  which  he  took  the  molders  and  the  potters]  from  the 
potteries  for  his  themes. 

It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Reuterdahl,  who  understands  the  feeling 
of  art  in  these  days,  “that  the  melting  pot  which  produces  our  vital 
throbbing  life  has  no  room  for  classicism  either  in  its  walls  or  on  its 
walls,  that  a  lusty  people  demand  live  things  and  that  a  great  civic 
building  should  carry  wall  decorations  of  its  own  history  or  present 
life  expressed  in  a  manner  that  brings  it  home  close  to  the  heart  of 
the  people.” 
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WYCK  HOUSE:  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  EARLY 
AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE,  ACHIEVING 
GREAT  DISTINCTION  THROUGH  PERFEC¬ 
TION  OF  PROPORTION 


N  a  day  when  America  is  generally  accused  of  lack  of 
sentiment  and  over-elaboration  of  her  building  ideals, 
the  old  Wyck  House  stands  stoically  as  a  reproof  to 
many  such  criticisms.  On  Maine  Street,  in  German¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania,  it  still  shows  its  gable  end  to  the 
street,  an  arrangement  which,  although  once  popular, 
has  long  since  been  superseded  by  other  architectural 
customs  supposedly  of  greater  advantage. 

No  one  knows  just  when  “Wyck  House”  was  built,  although  the 
part  farthest  from  the  street  is  thought  to  have  been  erected  about 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety,  by  Hans  Milan,  and  to  have 
been  added  to  at  a  later  date.  Originally  the  house  was  in  two  parts 
connected  by  a  covered  passageway,  elimirated,  however,  ii  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  when  the  alteration  was  made  which  pre¬ 
sented  the  continuous  front  seen  today.  But  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  the  visitor  asks,  on  viewing  this  chaste  and  dignified  example  of 
architecture,  is  the  reason  for  its  name,  Wyck  House  or  even  “Wyck” 
as  it  is  called  by  people  from  far  and  near.  In  relating  the  story,  a 
bit  of  family  historv  is  necessary. 

II  ans  Milan,  who  built  the  far  end  of  the  house,  had  a  daughter, 
Mai  'garet,  who  married  Dirck  Jansen ;  in  time,  their  daughter  married 
Caspar  Wister,  and  again  in  time  a  daughter  married  Reuben  Haines, 
dubbed,  in  a  later  day,  “the  elder.”  For  when  the  property  descended 
to  a  grandson,  Reuben,  “the  younger,”  he  called  it  “Wyck”  after  the 
estate  of  Sir  Richard  Haines  in  England,  and  so  it  has  remained  until 
this  day.  After  the  death  of  Reuben  “the  younger”  in  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty -one,  his  widow  spent  a  winter  in  New  York  City; 
but  with  the  exception  of  this  short  time  that  she  was  away  and  one 
or  two  others  of  minor  importance,  the  house  has  been  occupied  by 
those  bearing  the  name  of  Haines  since  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty. 
Its  present  occupant,  Caspar  Wister  Haines,  Esq.,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  be  the  home  of  a  Haines  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  direct  line  in  which  the  house  has  descended  is  interesting  in 
a  country  where  no  law  of  primogeniture  exists,  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  stability  of  its  personality. 

Nor  is  Wyck  House  without  an  aroma  of  service  and  historical 
romance.  During  the  battle  of  Germantown,  it  stood  steadfast  as  a 
work  of  nature,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  And  when  night  fell,  the 
covered  passageway  between  the  two  buildings,  not  then  abolished. 
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Photograph  by  Frank  Cousins. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  WYCK  HOUSE  CREEPS  CLOSE  TO  THE  WALLS,  THE 
GREAT  MAGNOLIA  TREE  OFFERING  SHADE  AND  DECORATIVE  BEAUTY. 
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VVVCK  HOUSE  AS  IT  STANDS  ON  MAINE  STREET,  GERMANTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA,  WITH  ITS 
GABLE  END  TO  THE  STREET  AS  WAS  THE  FASHION  SEVERAL  CENTURIES  AGO  :  THE  PAVE¬ 
MENT  AND  FENCE  BEING  IN  ACCORD  WITH  THE  SEVERE  STYLE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURE. 


THE  END  OF  WYCK 
HOUSE  WHICH  DATES 
FROM  SIXTEEN  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  NINETY  AND 
WHICH  WAS  NOT  AL¬ 
TERED  AT  THE  TIME 
THE  COVERED  PASSACE¬ 
WAY  WAS  ELIMINATED 
AND  THE  TWO  OLD 
HOUSES  TRANSFORMED 
INTO  ONE  :  THE  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  BEAUTY  OF  THE 
TRELLIS  AND  VINES  IS 
NOTICEABLE  IN  THIS 
VIEW  :  IT  IS  RARELY 
THAT  ONE  ENCOUNT¬ 
ERS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  RE¬ 
MODELING  IN  WHICH 
THE  ORIGINAL  SPIRIT 
OF  THE  PLACE  HAS 
BEEN  SO  SYMPA¬ 
THETICALLY  PRE¬ 
SERVED. 


Photographs  by  Frank  Cousins. 


A  DETAIL  OF  THE  FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  “WYCK”  AND  OF  THE  BRICK  TERRACE 
WHICH  OUTLINES  IT  LIKE  A  LONG  VERANDA  I  THE  EXQUISITE  SIMPLICITY  OF 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  THE  FINE  REGARD  FOR  PERFECTION  ARE  HERE  REVEALED. 


WYCK  HOUSE,  WHICH  STANDS  TODAY  AS  A  NOBLE  EXAMPLE  OF  FINE  ARCHITECTURAL 
PROPORTION,  FREE  FROM  USELESS  ORNAMENTATION  AND  RICH  IN  PURITY  OF  OUTLINE 
THAT  NEVER  WEARIES  ITS  ONLOOKER,  AND  MAKES  FOR  PERMANENT  BEAUTY. 


AN  OLD  HOUSE  OF  ROMANCE  AND  BEAUTY 


was  used  as  an  operating  room  for  the  wounded.  In  the  board  floor 
of  this  passageway,  which  was  not  disturbed  at  the  time  of  the  altera¬ 
tion,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  blood  stains  of  those  injured  in  the  battle. 
They  are  shown  with  the  same  spirit  of  reminiscence  that  the  great 
wassail  bowl  in  the  hall  of  Windsor  Castle  is  urged  upon  the  notice 
of  every  visitor  to  this,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  “Finest  pile  of  stone 
now  standing.” 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty -five,  a  time  also  of  grave  anxiety 
to  the  new  country,  General  Lafayette,  paying  his  triumphant  and 
gallant  visit,  was  entertained  by  a  reception  given  in  his  honor  at 
Wyck  House.  Indeed  so  thrilling  would  be  a  recital  of  all  the  brilliant 
scenes,  the  domestic  joys  and  sadnesses  that  have  passed  at  “Wyck” 
that  a  stranger  would  perhaps  pause  to  listen  to  them  rather  than  give 
his  attention  to  the  building  as  a  specimen  of  well  executed  archi¬ 
tecture. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  especially  interesting  because  it  illus¬ 
trated  so  many  of  the  features  that  are  happily  again  coming  into 
favor.  The  low  placing  of  the  house  on  the  ground,  the  brick  terrace 
in  front  joined  to  a  fine  lawn  is  an  arrangement  bringing  the  house 
into  close  touch  with  the  earth,  the  brick  path  besides  acting  as  a 
veranda.  When  the  large  French  window,  that  opens  like  a  door,  is 
thrown  apart  in  summer  the  impression  from  the  interior  is  that  the 
lawn  and  its  fine  trees  are  an  intimate  part  of  the  house  itself. 

The  trellis  arrangements  are  also  noteworthy  because  of  their  ex¬ 
quisite  simplicity,  and  the  vines  that  grow  upon  them  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  heavy  to  hide  the  severe  beauty  of  the  windows  or  the  manner 
of  their  setting.  Their  similarity  and  freedom  from  ornamentation 
give  them  poise  and  yet  protect  them  from  any  feeling  of  monotony. 

The  knocker  on  the  door  and  the  foot  scraper  are  both  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  style  of  the  building.  Within,  the  ceilings  of  Wyck 
House  are  low,  ard  the  rooms  open  into  each  other  as  if  all  were 
dominated  by  the  same  purpose  of  facilitating  the  life  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Neither  gas  nor  electricity  has  entered  here,  lamps  and  candles 
providing  the  necessary  light.  The  furniture  is  in  keeping  with  its 
surroundings,  a  fact  which  cannot  always  be  related  of  many  new 
houses  architecturally  patterned  after  the  old. 

The  rear  of  the  house  appears  informal  because  of  the  planting 
which  touches  it  closely.  Dominated  by  a  towering  magnolia  tree, 
a  personality  in  itself,  the  garden  stretches  out  from  the  house  in 
somewhat  the  same  spirit  that  a  hand  is  given  to  a  child,  and  con¬ 
nects  it  with  the  earth.  Today  this  garden  is  classed  as  old-fashioned. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  modeled  after  the  gardens 
of  England  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  house  was  first  built.  Its 
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paths  are  box-edged,  and  within  the  beds  that  they  enclose,  flowers, 
generous  and  fragrant,  bloom  season  after  season. 

A  specimen  tree  about  the  house  is  a  Spanish  chestnut,  a  seedling 
from  one  which  George  Washington  planted  for  Judge  Peters  at  Bel¬ 
mont,  in  Fairmount  Park.  These  trees  were  then  rare  in  this  country, 
and  the  pleasure  that  was  taken  with  so  skilful  a  propagation  can 
readily  be  imagined. 

Altogether  a  visit  to  Wyck  House  is  fruitful  of  the  very  elements 
of  charm  and  romance  that  are  so  much  to  be  desired  in  modern 
country  houses. 

In  looking  at  the  illustrations  that  are  herein  presented  of  this 
old  house,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by  its  absolute  lack 
of  ornamentation,  and  the  beauty  to  which  it  attains  through  a  per¬ 
fection  of  proportions.  It  makes  the  ornate  quality  of  much  that  is 
modern  in  architecture  seem  not  only  unnecessary  but  jarring  to  the 
sensitive  nature.  Most  forcibly  it  directs  the  mind  to  purity  of  line 
and  dimension  as  the  one  thing  necessary  in  structures  of  natural 
beauty  and  permanence. 


IN  THE  DAISY  FIELD 

IF  all  the  daisies  whispering 

Had  voices  and  could  really  sing, 

What  purring  little  silver  words 
Their  songs  would  have,  like  songs  of  birds! 
I  think  their  whiteness  would  belong 
Ln  such  a  very  shining  song, 

No  other  one  could  be  as  bright 
Unless  what  stars  all  sing  at  night. 

The  dearest  daisies  that  I  see 
i  am  inviting  home  with  me; 

But  will  they  miss  the  meadow  wind 
And  all  the  daisies  left  behind? 

What  if  I  get  them  home,  and  then 
They  beg  me  for  their  field  again? 

I  thought  of  asking  one  or  two 
Whether  our  garden  wouldn't  do. 

And  whether  homesick  daisies  can 
Grow  little  wings  like  Peter  Pan ! 

Grace  Hazard  Coxkling. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  CHIPPENDALE  STYLE?  A 
STUDY  OF  THIS  GREAT  CABINETMAKER: 
BY  JAMES  THOMSON 


HAT  is  the  Chippendale  style?  Most  assuredly  not  that 
which  a  great  many  people  who  talk  about  it  take  it 
to  be.  For  with  a  perversity  as  singular  as  it  is  un¬ 
accountable,  a  good  many  cultivated  people  have  come 
to  attach  the  name  of  Chippendale  to  pretty  much 
everything  in  the  way  of  furniture  handed  along  to 
us  from  Colonial  times.  They,  in  thus  doing,  not  only 
work  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a  number  of  talented  eighteenth 
century  English  designers,  but  totally  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  Colonial  pieces  that  date  a  century  or  more  farther  back  than 
the  period  in  which  Chippendale  worked.  Where  the  first  settlers 
brought  domestic  furniture  with  them,  it  was  of  the  Stuart  period, 
such  as  we  of  today  call  Jacobean.  While  to  the  influence  of  the 
English  eighteenth  century  furniture 
designers  the  charm  of  Colonial  wood¬ 
work  is  undoubtedly  due,  Chippendale 
was  the  responsible  agent  for  but  a 
part. 

Our  Western  furniture  manufac¬ 
turers,  in  today  exploiting  the  period 
styles,  undoubtedly  are  teaching  the 
masses  to  more  or  less  correctly  dif¬ 
ferentiate  the  historic  characteristics. 

Up  to  a  time  quite  recent,  Sheraton 
chairs,  like  that  shown  in  Figure  twelve,  were  almost  invariably 
spoken  of  as  Chippendale,  both  by  the  trade  and  public.  The  state 
of  affairs  at  present  is  virtually  as  follows:  Real  Colonial  furniture 
of  the  days  of  Winthrop  and  Washington  is  called  Chippendale,  the 

designation  Colonial  being  reserved  for 
the  -clumsy  sham  classic  emanations 
sometimes  dubbed  “Empire,”  which 
did  not,  in  any  case,  have  inception 
before  eighteen  hundred  and  ten.  The 
whole  misapprehension,  doubtless,  in 
the  first  place,  was  due  to  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  dealers  in  the  antique,  who 
could  not  properly  differentiate.  They 
started  on  the  wrong  track,  and  it  now 
is  difficult  to  right  matters. 
figure  one.  l*UEEN  *nne  For  a  great  many  years,  the  cabi- 


FIGURE  TWO. 
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FIGURE  THREE. 
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-  network  of  Puritan  times  was 
generally  unappreciated.  Artists 
at  no  time  lost  taste  for  the  old, 
but  outside  of  the  profession,  it 
was  reserved  for  but  a  few  people 
of  art  impulse  to  see  the  good  of 
the  old  in  the  presence  of  the  new. 
To  many  of  a  newer  generation, 
the  fine  old  iHepplewhite  sideboard 
or  Sheraton  bureau  wras  anathema. 


H\arK«d\y  TV\«  Queem  ftnnt  hliluence 

In  many  a  household  of  old  New  England  stock  when  the  aged  had 
passed  to  their  reward,  and  the  young  had  full  sway,  fine  old  ma¬ 
hogany  was  hustled  to  the  garret  to  make  room  for  black  walnut 
atrocities.  Where  a  genuine  Sheraton  bureau  was  spared,  it  was  at 
the  expense  of  being  shorn  of  its  harmoniously  beautiful  handles  of 
brass,  while  clumsy  vine-leaf  wooden 
pulls  were  substituted. 


WHEN,  after  some  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  effort,  the 
Moors  were  finally  driven  out 
of  Granada,  the  conquerors  whitewashed 
the  beautifully  decorated  interior  walls 
of  the  Alhambra.  Time  passed,  and  new 
generations  came  on  the  scene,  know- 


QUEEN  ANNE  FIGURE  p0UR. 


ing  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  coloring  there  concealed.  Artists 
knew,  because  they  could  stake  their  lives  on  the  fact  that  the  Moors 
never  could  be  satisfied  with  mere  white  as  a  mural  decoration.  In 
due  time  the  whitewash  was  removed,  and  then  was  revealed  the 
most  beautiful  decoration  in  red,  blue,  green  and  gold  it  has  been 
the  lot  of  human  eye  to  behold.  Much  the  same  was  it  in  New 

England  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Public  taste  was 
at  low'  ebb.  Such  taste  as  the  first 
settlers  had  became  a  thing  non¬ 
existent  in  their  descendants,  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  had  entirely  lost 
touch  w  ith  Europe.  People,  as  they 
gained  in  wealth,  were  attracted  to 
the  showy  and  meretricious.  Fine 
old  furniture  w^as  disposed  of  when 
possible.  When  not  possible,  it  wras 
figure  five.  CHIPPENDALE.  stored  in  attic  or  outhouse.  Kicked 
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FIGURE  SIX. 


CHIPPENDALE. 


from  pillar  to 
post,  neglected 
in  every  way,  its 
condition  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  of 
necessity,  degen¬ 
erating.  Another 
generation  de¬ 
spised  it  to  a  still 
greater  degree 
than  did  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one.  At 

this  juncture,  a  tin  pedler  has  been  known  to  gain  a  good  mahogany 
bureau  or  table  in  exchange  for  a  pot  or  pan. 

A  sideboard  reposed  in  the  hen-house  of  an  old  farm  for  un¬ 
numbered  years.  In  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  when  a  revival 
of  taste  for  old  Colonial  things  began,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Boston 
had  the  article  taken  to  the  shop  of  a  cabinetmaker,  to  the  end  that 
it  might  be  put  in  order.  Generations  of  hens  had  brooded  in  its 
closets.  It  was  in  the  worst  possible  condition,  but  no  parts  were 
missing.  Once  the  surface  had  been  scraped,  the  front  was  found 
to  be  beautifully  inlaid  with  rare  and  costly  woods.  The  center  was 
straight,  while  the  end  sections  were  concave,  which  put  it  in  the 
Hepplewhite  class.  The  body  was  mahogany  of  real  San  Domingo 
quality.  The  brasses  unfortunately  were  missing.  Fifty  dollars  put 
it  in  good  order.  In  the  end,  the  well-known  Boston  merchant,  the 
gentleman  referred  to,  had  as  beautiful  an  example  after  the  Hepple¬ 
white  manner  as  one  could  wish  for. 

The  sideboard,  doubtless,  in  the  first  place  had  been  sent  to  the 
barn.  Having  a  wax  finish,  dirt,  in  process  of  time,  accumulated  on 
the  surface  to  such  extent  as  to  obscure  the  marquetry.  A  new 
generation,  hav¬ 
ing  never  known 
it  in  any  other 
condition  than  it 
was,  thought  it  a 
very  useful  article 
for  the  hen-house. 

In  the  hen-house, 
of  course,  it  rap¬ 
idly  deteriorated 
and  there  you  are. 

Thus  does  the 


CHIPPENDALE 


FIGURE  SEVEN. 
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shrewd  collector  sometimes  pick  up  a  valuable 
r  igure  eight.  Specimen  for  a  trifle.  In  a  certain  Boston  shop, 

dealing  in  antiquities,  the  lady  proprietor  shows 
a  Chippendale  sofa  which  she  values  at  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  If  it  cost  her  more  than  five,  I 
should  be  surprised.  She  values  it  so  highly  be¬ 
cause  of  its  rarity,  claiming  there  is  but  one 
like  it,  and  that  in  the  Pendleton  collection. 


Thomas  Chippendale  published  the 

“Gentleman’s  and  Cabinetmakers’  Direc¬ 
tory”  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  four. 
Its  influence  doubtless  was  soon  perceptible  in 
the  American  Colony.  Rich  Southern  planters  and  merchants  of  the 
East  were  wont  to  buy  furniture  in  London.  There  is  thus  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  some  Chippendale  chairs  that  have  stood  the  ravages 
of  time  may  have  been  made  by  Chippendale. 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
chairs  of  this  type  were  made  by  Colonial  crafts¬ 
men  from  designs  culled  from  Chippendale’s 
book.  Further  along,  I  explain  more  fully  how 
Colonial  craftsmen  as  the  makers  can  be  de¬ 
tected. 

As  William-and-Mary  and  Queen  Anne  influ¬ 
ences  were  dominant  when  Chippendale  was  en¬ 
acting  the  part  of  the  industrious  apprentice,  ;i 
strong  Hollandish  appearance  characterizes 
many  of  his  best  pieces.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
disassociate  some  of  his  early  sofas  and  chairs  MGURE  eleven. 
from  the  real  Queen  Anne.  He  employed  the  same  box  seat,  the 
cabriole  leg,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  sofas,  the  one  thing  to 
separate  them  from  the  Queen  Anne  classification  is  a  Rococo  shell 

ornament  in  the  center  of  the  molding  run¬ 
ning  around  the  back  upholstery. 

William  and  Mary,  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  to  seventeen  hundred  and  two, 
took  with  them,  from  the  land  of  dams  and 
dykes,  a  shipload  of  pot-bellied  chinaware, 
bandy-legged  chairs  and  liigh-boys.  Dutch 
house  furnishing  became  the  rage  in  Eng¬ 
land,  even  architecture  showing  the  influence 
of  the  Netherlands.  A  mixture  of  classical 
detail,  and  “go  as  you  please”  Dutch  and 


FIGURE  NINE. 
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Flemish  ornament,  masqueraded  under  the  appellation  of  “Free 
Classic.”  Of  examples  in  this  country,  the  Old  State  House  in 
Boston,  and  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  may  be  cited. 

The  exuberant  fancies  of  the  Louis  Quinze 
style  in  France  could  not  but  have  influenced 
English  cabinetwork.  Chippendale  could  not 
well  escape,  hence  many  of  his  designs  may  be 
considered  purely  Parisian. 

In  Figure  three,  a  characteristic  Dutch 
chair  is  shown  on  the  right,  that  on  the  left 
being  a  notable  example  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period.  Chairs  after  the  manner  of  the  Dutch 
example  are  plentiful  in  England,  and  I  doubt 
not  there  are  many  in  America. 

Figure  four  shows  a  fine  William-and-Mary 
seat  no|-  unlikely  of  English  make  with  which 
the  Chippendale  one  delineated  in  Figure  five  may  be  interestingly 
compared.  Here  is  shown  the  Queen  Anne  influence  without  any 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  entanglements.  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful 
than  the  interlacing  of  the  back.  Notice 
the  slight  S-curve  of  the  back  legs.  A 
less  artistic  designer  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  omit  this  feature.  This 
subtlety  of  line  like  the  entasis  of  a 
Greek  column  would  be  lost  on  aught 
but  those  sensitive  to  slight  differences 
in  form.  The  cabriole  leg  is  employed 
here,  but  usually  the  plain  straight 
block  leg  is  to  be  found  with  this  style 
of  back. 

Figure  six  shows  three  excellent  ex- 


FIGURE  TWELVE. 
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amples  of  what  may  be  termed  Chippendale’s  middle  period.  Struck 
with  the  interplay  of  curved  line  in  the  windows  of  a  Gothic  church, 
he  many  times  succeeded  in  giving  semblance  to  it  in  chair-backs. 
He  was  sensible  enough  not  to  attempt  the  ecclesiastication  of  general 
outlines.  He  was  satisfied  to  fill  in  the  back  with  tracery  after  ideas 
gleaned  from  the  cathedral  window.  In  these  chairs,  he  breaks  away 
from  the  cabriole  leg,  and  contents  himself  with  plain  blocks.  It 
seems  a  far  cry  from  the  elaborate  back  to  the  plain  block  leg, 
and  not  many  designers  would  have  dared  to  make  the  venture. 
Chippendale  succeeded  where  doubtless  others  might  have  failed. 

Figure  seven  exhibits  three  notable  specimens  in  the  designer’s 
most  ornate  manner.  He,  for  his  purposes,  here  draws  upon  the 
French,  but  it  is  French  with  a  difference.  These  chairs  were  carved 
to  the  last  inch,  back  as  well  as  front,  and  were  of  a  consequence 
only  for  those  with  well-filled  coffers. 

Figure  eight  shows  a  design  in  regard  to  which  authenticity  has 
been  questioned,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  other  than  the  fact 
of  departure  from  the  usual  Chippendale  manner.  We  do  not  find 
him  using  the  cross  splat  in  published  designs.  If  Chippendale  did 
not  design  the  chair,  some  individual  of  equal  capacity  was  responsible. 
Here  we  have  his  free  flowing  treatment  of  lines. 

Chairs  with  the  horizontal  splat  were  common  in  Holland.  They 
reached  England  by  medium  of  William  and  Mary.  We  had  them 
in  Colonial  times  here,  and  many  in  pretty  shaky  condition  are  today 
scattered  through  the  farmhouses  of  New  England.  Pinned  at  the 
joints,  though  rickety  enough,  it  is  difficult  to  pull  them  apart. 

CHIPPENDALE,  at  one  period,  took  to  Chinese  ideas.  He  was 
much  more  successful  in  adaptation  of  these  than  Sir  William 
Chambers,  the  original  innovator.  His  combination  of  Chinese, 
with  the  style  of  the  Regency  and  Rococo,  is  charming,  albeit  most 
expensive.  The  rage  for  blue  chinaware  was  then  in  the  ascendent. 
Cabinets  and  hanging  shelves,  to  house  such  collections,  were  in 
demand,  and  Chippendale  in  his  delightful  pagoda-like  creations  more 
successfully  met  the  demand  than  did  any  of  his  compeers.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  appreciable  quantity  of  the  master’s  Chinese-Louis- 
Quinze  creations  in  Colonial  times  found  lodgment  in  the  young 
Colony  unless  it  were  in  the  South. 

In  Figure  ten  is  shown  a  portion  of  a  sofa  that  is  decidedly  French. 
It  is,  however,  French  with  a  difference,  and  the  difference  is  involved 
in  Chippendale  individuality.  It  is  Louis  the  Fifteenth  seen  through 
Chippendale  temperament.  He  designed  a  great  variety  of  articles 
in  this  graceful  style  all  touched  with  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the 
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Parisian  designers  of  the  day.  It  would  require  very  elaborate 
Georgian-Queen-Anne  environment  to  make  harmonious  place  for 
such  an  article. 

The  William-and-Mary  and  Queen  Anne  chair-backs  in  Figure 
ten  are  submitted  simply  to  show  the  source  of  some  of  the  Chippen¬ 
dale  embellishment  in  the  shape  of  carving.  The  radiating  design  on 
the  back  of  the  scallop  shell  was  a  favorite  decorative  feature  in 
Queen  Anne  cabinetwork.  The  acanthus  leaf  twisted  or  otherwise 
is  quite  common.  The  carving  examples  here  submitted  are  from 
characteristic  pieces.  On  such  ornamentation,  there  is  much  of  the 
irregularity,  abandon  and  freedom  to  be  found  in  Rococo,  but  with 
a  difference.  Examination  of  Hogarth’s  plates,  and  a  study  of  chairs 
(especially  as  affecting  backs),  such  as  are  shown  in  Figures  five,  six 
and  seven,  will  disclose  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  Chippendale 
inspiration.  Given  as  generous  a  wealth  of  material  upon  which  to 
draw,  Hollandish,  Flemish,  French  and  Chinese,  it  required  but  the 
touch  of  adaptable  genius  which  he  had  in  more  than  customary 
measure,  in  order  to  work  the  wonder.  Out  of  a  ruck  of  mediocre 
performance,  the  product  of  Chippendale  looms  large.  To  evolve 
a  style  that  has  so  well  stood  the  test  of  years,  a  style  that  today 
appeals  to  cultivated  taste,  is  distinction  sufficient. 

Chippendale  undoubtedly  employed  the  claw  foot  though  it  is 
a  bit  singular  he  does  not  exploit  it  in  his  book  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty-four.  His  book  was  published  in  the  last  named  year,  but 
in  my  possession  are  plates  dated  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty. 

He  does  not,  in  any  published  design,  show  a  chair  in  which  is 
used  the  cabriole  leg  that  utilizes  the  stretcher.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  all  such  chairs  today  to  be  found  were  made  by  Ameri¬ 
can  craftsmen.  In  the  designer’s  published  work,  the  manner  of 
stretcher  employed  is  such  as  are  shown  in  Figures  six,  eight  and  nine, 
and  never  otherwise,  at  least  so  far  as  in  my  researches  I  have  been 
able  to  discover. 

All  designs  herein  submitted  are  from  English  sources.  The  chairs 
and  seats  are  in  the  master’s  best  manner,  and  are  such  as  have 
become,  in  process  of  time,  generally  associated  with  his  name.  Such 
chairs  were  expensive  to  build.  Carved  and  rounded  with  the  loving 
care  of  the  true  craftsman  who  is  not  pressed  for  time,  in  every  way 
they  fulfil  requirements.  Always  was  the  back  carved  by  rounding 
so  that  no  flat  surface  showed  at  the  sides  of  the  rear  legs.  The  back 
curves  gradually  rearward  starting  perpendicular  at  the  seat.  The 
face  of  the  back  was  carefully  carved  in  low  relief,  all  sharp  corners 
being  softened.  Such  chairs  were  very  comfortable,  because  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  face  of  the  backs  accorded  with  human  requirements. 
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THERE  is  one  merit  in  these  characteristic  Chippendale  chairs 
that  should  be  touched  on.  We  may  simplify  the  design  by 
omitting  all  carving  and  still  leave  a  pleasing  result.  One  may 
even  omit  the  perforation  of  the  back,  and  the  result  be  surprisingly 
effective.  Many  Colonial  chairs  based  on  Chippendale  lines  are  thus 
to  be  found.  In  Figure  eleven  is  shown  such  a  chair,  English  in  origin. 

As  the  Chippendale  chair  was  larger  than  common,  I,  in  Figure 
thirteen,  submit  measurements  of  one  taken  from  his  book.  This 
represents  a  box  seat,  the  upholstering  being  nailed  to  a  separate 
frame  which  drops  into  the  box,  the  bottom  resting  on  a  ledge.  From 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  box  should  be  sixteen  to  seventeen  inches. 
Eighteen  inches  is  the  customary  height  from  floor  to  stretched  edge 
of  upholstering.  Chippendale  never  used  casters. 

In  Figure  twelve  is  shown  the  class  of  chair  so  many  people  take 
to  be  Chippendale.  In  the  case  of  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  differentiate,  but  Chippendale  is  so  entirely  different, 
no  mistake  is  possible  save  such  as  is  involved  by  confusing  his  work 
with  imitating  compeers.  At  least  half  a  dozen  makers  were  turning 
out  articles  after  the  Chippendale  manner,  Robert  Manwaring,  Ince 
and  Mayhew,  Lock  and  Copeland,  to  mention  the  chief  of  them. 
Chippendale  always  used  carving  and  fretwork  as  ornament,  never 
inlay  or  painting.  Queen  Anne,  Louis  Quatorze,  Chinese  and  Louis 
Quinze  styles  form  the  quarry  in  which  he  dug. 

“He  scarcely  used  mahogany”  is  the  assertion  of  one  writer,  as 
regards  the  Chippendale  practice.  Says  R.  Davis  Benn  in  his  inter¬ 
esting  work  on  English  furniture  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  on, 
“I  need  hardly  explain  that  Chippendale  was  among  the  first  in  this 
country  (England)  to  employ,  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
Spanish  mahogany  of  the  finest  figure  and  color  procurable.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  wood  by  natural  process  deepened  in  color  and 
attained  a  beautiful  richness  of  tone.” 

This  sounds  more  reasonable,  for  as  mahogany  was  much  used 
in  th(  time  of  Anne,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  Chippendale,  at  a  later 
period  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  it.  In 
fact,  he  used  it  extensively, — otherwise  whence  come  the  many 
notable  examples  in  this  wood  that  may  be  traced  to  him,  at  present 
to  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic? 

What  was  known  as  “Spanish”  mahogany  in  England  was,  in  the 
United  States,  called  “San  Domingo.”  The  best  of  the  wood  was 
long  ago  cut,  and  not  for  a  great  many  years  have  our  dealers  looked 
to  that  source  for  a  supply.  It  was  a  wood  rich  in  color,  close  in  grain, 
of  excellent  figure,  and  heavy  in  weight,  as  even  a  small  mahogany 
table  of  Colonial  times  will  testify. 
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jAN  gets  his  characteristics  from  two  sources  only — 
Heredity  and  Experience.  The  effects  of  the  former 
upon  the  child  are  not  important,  for  education  can 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  counteract  any  tendency  to 
undesirable  traits  transmitted  to  posterity.  The 
teacher’s  difficulty  in  the  education  of  children  is  to 
provide  the  means  by  which  they  can  get  the  expe¬ 
rience  necessary  for  their  proper  development. 

|A11  are  subject  to  influences — good  and  bad.  We  are  immune 
from  harmful  influence  only  after  experience  has  made  us  so;  and 
experience  that  gives  resisting  stamina  does  its  work  during  adoles¬ 
cence.  Therefore,  give  the  child  natural  environment  during  this 
period — the  period  when  the  phenomena  of  nature  keep  him  swingiug 


THE  LOG  SCHOOLROOM  TO  BE  BUILT  BY  THE  BOYS  AT  MR.  RIORDON’S  SCHOOL  ON  THE  HUDSON. 
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DESIGN  FOR  WORKSHOP  AT  RIORDON  SCHOOL  I  TO  BE  BUILT  BY  THE  BOYS. 

into  greatness  or  into  void.  Let  the  basis  of  his  edueation  be  life 
itself  instead  of  mere  book  learning.  Build  his  mind  to  examine, 
and  his  body  to  resist — then  you  will  have  done  all  you  can  for  your 
child. 

Errors  of  ehildhood  are  well  known;  that  heredity  plays  its  part 
is  understood;  that  good  health  is  necessary  to  morality  is  unde- 
batable;  it  is  conceded,  moreover,  that  the  mind  will  remain  flat  and 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of  darkness  unless  with  all  its  possibilities  dor¬ 
mant,  its  corners  be  discovered  and  developed  by  explorers  for  truth. 
And  truth  makes  men.  The  parent  today  has  no  excuse  for  the  failure 
of  his  progeny  if  he  will  seek  for  their  adolescent  training  teachers 
who  realize  that  the  goal,  however  distant,  of  true  education  is  perfect 
socialized  living.  Success  in  the  education  of  children  depends  in 
large  measure  on  three  elements  in  the  teacher:  ideals,  the  ability 
closely  to  pursue  them  with  intelligence  and  knowledge,  and  a  tena¬ 
cious  sincerity  capable  of  foreseeing  difficulty  undismayed  by  lack  of 
apparent  appreciative  response.  The  blare  of  trumpet-sounding 
publicity;  the  catch  device  of  a  seemingly  logical  new  idea  in  educa- 
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tion;  dependence  on  person  rather  than  personality  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  methods — all  such  soon  become  threadbare  in  the  strong  light 
of  sincerity.  The  school  should  exist  for  the  child,  not  the  child  for 
the  school;  but  this  is  impossible  to  bring  about  unless  the  child  be 
developed  as  an  individual. 

The  only  way  to  know  the  real  is  to  experience  it.  Seventeen 
years’  work,  in  public  and  private  schools,  dealing  with  every  phase 
of  the  educational  situation,  from  the  strictly  intellectual  through 
the  sociological,  and  at  all  times  along  lines  of  my  own  venturesome¬ 
ness  and  initiative,  has  naturally  brought  me  to  very  definite  con¬ 
clusions.  While  the  work  during  all  this  time  has  been  corrective 
in  a  general  sense,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  get  results  through  the 
commingling  of  the  intellectual  with  the  subnormal — even  the  ab¬ 
normal — thus  using  the  values  of  contact  as  a  seeding  for  a  democ¬ 
racy.  Such  a  plan  I  now  believe  to  be  proper  for  a  public  school, 
where  the  most  varied  and  often  extreme  conditions  must  be  met  if  a 
commonwealth  is  sincere.  It  is,  however,  wrong  for  a  private  school 
which  should  be  corrective  only  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other  it  must 
deal  with  the  intellect  and  its  natural  human  reflexes.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance  you  do  the  thing  for  which  the  child  is  sent  to  you ;  in  the  other 
instance  your  big  opportunity  is  to  develop  initiative  and  executive 
ability.  In  either  case  the  manual  development  of  the  child  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same,  though  in  the  past  some  mental  or  conduct  phase  was 
usually  the  dividing  line  between  the  academic  and  the  industrial. 
The  establishing  of  standards  which  are  to  prove  of  permanent  value 
must  be  a  part  of  the  adolescent’s  training. 

The  seed  for  such  standard,  the  opportunity  for  such  growth 
and  understanding  must,  necessarily,  be  sown  in  youth.  And  the 
place?  A  school  where  the  big  issue  is  the  child,  not  the  so-called 
educational  success,  or  the  commercial  success,  or  the  fame  or  name 
of  the  school.  And  in  such  a  school?  No  one-man  power  should  sap 
or  suppress  the  individual.  No  hypnotism  of  cult  or  creed  should 
fanaticize  the  daily  life  and  hopes.  No  grind  or  drudgery  should 
enervate  the  body  physical,  and  make  the  coming  of  the  morrow  a 
curse;  but  rather  the  awakening  with  the  thought  of  labor  should 
bring  to  each  morn  a  new  joy;  no  frills  of  society,  no  sparring  diplo¬ 
macy,  no  power  but  ability,  the  greatest  joy,  work  well  done;  no 
radical  thoughts  unfitting  the  children’s  minds  to  grasp  the  fairy 
tale  of  life  and  rhapsody  of  day-dreams;  no  repression  of  expression 
in  body  or  mind;  no  foundering  with  food,  no  starvation  through  fads; 
just  a  plain,  wholesome  way  of  living,  doing,  learning  and  teaching 
is  the  school  soil  in  which  the  child  can  develop  its  utmost  possibility 
of  beauty  and  utility. 
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To  cut  down 
a  big  tree,  only 
to  plant  two 
others  in  its 
p'ace;  to  haul 
coal  to  keep 
you  warm ;  to 
cut  ice  for  your 
needs;  to  build 
a  house  in  which 
to  live  or  work; 
to  put  out  a  fire 
that  would  de¬ 
stroy;  or  go  in 

CORNER  OF  THE  NEW  RIORDON  SCHOOL  GROUNDS.  tile  Dliddle  of 

the  night  to  rescue  a  team  stuck  in  the  mud;  to  plant  a  garden  and 
care  for  it;  to  look  for  work,  not  evade  it;  to  appreciate  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  but  that  everything  lias  a  cause;  to 
aim  at  big  things,  realizing,  however,  each  one’s  limit  and  giving 
credit— great  credit — to  those  who  find  it  hard  to  climb  even  a 
little  way  up;  to  nourish  the  body,  thereby  feeding  the  soul;  to  pre¬ 
vent,  rather  than  wait  for  a  fault  that  you  may  chastise;  to  love 
liberty  and  to  demand  it,  at  the  same  time  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
opportunity  to  labor  is  the  only  true  liberty — all  these  things  char¬ 
acterize  the  education  necessary  if  we  would  train  in  the  interests  of 
human  betterment. 

Such  an  education  must  progress  backward — we  must  teach 
the  boys  to  be 
as  honest,  as 
capable  and 
as  efficient 
as  were  their 
great -grand¬ 
fathers.  It  is 
true  the  great- 
grand  father 
learned  but  to 
hitch  the  horse 
to  the  plow; 
our  greatest 
task  is  to  hitch 
the  boy  to  his 

man-power.  A  GARDEN  house  at  the  edge  of  chodikee  lake. 
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THE  Raymond  Riordon  School  enters  the  field  of  educational 
ideals  June  of  this  year.  Seven  hundred  feet  above  the  Hud¬ 
son,  two  hours  and  a  half  from  New  York,  nestling  on  fertile 
acres  of  fruit  and  farm  land,  with  a  placid  lake  reflecting  its  beauties, 
the  new  school  hopes  to  prove  worthy  of  its  ideals,  worthy  of  its  aim 
for  a  close  kinship  to  Nature.  On  the  site  at  the  present  time  are 
eight  bungalows,  a  large  modern  hotel  with  accommodations  for  one 
hundred  and  the  various  necessary  auxiliaries  for  such  an  establish¬ 
ment.  This  entire  outfit,  three  hundred  acres  of  farm,  pasture  and 
woodland,  also  a  prosperous  five-hundred-acre  fruit  farm  for  demon¬ 
stration,  constitute  the  physical  beginning  of  the  School.  Needless 
to  say,  there  is  no  debt  of  any  character. 

Advising  me  and  giving  their  personal  interest  to  this  permanent 
movement  are  old  friends  and  men  of  prominence.  These  are  mostly 
acquaintances  of  long  standing,  parents  of  boys  I  have  taught,  edu¬ 
cators  under  whose  direction  I  have  worked. 

Besides  the  advisory  board  we  shall  have  from  the  very  beginning 
the  best  available  teachers. 

Some  of  the  older  boys  who  have  been  through  the  mill  with  me 
and  who  are  distinct  products  of  the  new  education,  will  also  assist 
in  capacities  most  fitting  their  ability  and  talents.  Several  of  them, 
however,  will  spend  their  summers  or  winters  for  some  years  to  come 
in  specializing  at  the  universities.  These  young  men  are  not  the 
blase  youth  of  today,  earmarked  with  the  bored  signs  of  dissipated 
adolescence.  Muscularly  strong,  mentally  alert,  spiritually  human, 
sensitive  to  the  need  of  doing  for  others,  they  are  withal  just  boys 
susceptible  to  a  higher  good. 

The  New  York  Central  brings  you  to  Poughkeepsie  and  from 
there  across  the  Hudson  to  Highland  by  ferry,  then  a  fifteen-minute 
auto  spin  takes  you  to  Chodikee  Lake  on  the  slope  to  where  the  present 
buildings  stand.  Nestling  back  in  the  woods  away  from  the  main 
buildings  yet  open  to  both  view  and  breeze,  tents  with  modern, 
simple  equipment  will  be  erected.  This  camp  will  remain  in  session 
July  and  August.  The  routine  will  not  be  the  pernicious  idle  or  play 
routine  of  the  usual  boys’  summer  resort.  We  shall  aim  to  provide 
healthy  occupation  in  the  garden,  in  the  orchard,  on  the  roads — 
doing  any  and  all  things  that  tend  toward  making  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  fall  plentifully  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  as  in  all  healthy  lives,  play  and  clean  sport  will  have  their 
swing  in  due  proportion.  It  has  been  thought  beneficial  to  boys 
and  parents  to  provide  opportunity  for  both  to  be  in  the  same  vicin¬ 
ity,  and,  who  knows,  partake  of  the  same  busy-ness.  A  camp  of 

( Continued  on  page  92) 
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A  MODEL  FARM  HOME:  MINNESOTA’S  PRIZE 
RURAL  ARCHITECTURE:  BY  M.  I.  FLAGG 

HE  importance  of  the  farmer  and  his  work,  as  a  national 
asset,  has  always  been  recognized,  and  during  the  last 
few  years  many  efforts  have  been  made  by  individuals, 
as  well  as  by  the  Government,  to  increase  America’s 
agricultural  efficiency,  and  to  bring  greater  comfort 
and  happiness  to  the  farmers  and  their  families.  But 
the  question  of  farmhouse  architecture — which  natur¬ 
ally  plays  so  intimate  a  part  in  the  lives  of  rural  people — seems,  until 
recently,  to  have  received  but  little  attention.  It  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  eyes  of  farmers  and  architects, 
and  in  fact  of  the  general  public,  have  been  turned  during  the  last 
few  weeks  toward  Minnesota,  whose  State  Art  Society  has  taken  a 
unique  and  progressive  step  in  this  direction,  and  has  devised  a  plan 
by  which  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  can  have,  at  merely  nominal 
expense,  farmhouse  designs  draughted  by  architects  of  the  best 
standing. 

The  Minnesota  State  Art  Society  may  be  described  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  art  interests  of  the  State,  and  its  efforts  in  meeting 


PLASTER  CAST  OF  MODEL  FARMHOUSE  WHICH  WON  THE  FIRST  PRIZE  IN  THE  RECENT  COMPETITION 
OF  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE  ART  COMMISSION.'  THE  DESIGN  IS  BY  HEWITT  AND  BROWN,  ARCHITECTS, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
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practical  as  well  as 
artistic  problems,  in 
demonstrating  that 
art  can  be  made  a 
part  of  everyday 
life,  and  in  further¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of 
the  people  in  both 
city  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  have  resulted 
in  the  offering  of 
prizes  for  the  best 
plans  for  a  “model 
farm  home.”  Min¬ 
nesota  is  the  first 
State  in  the  Union  to 
institute  this  com¬ 
petition,  but  one 
certainly  hopes  that 
others  will  follow  the 
example,  for  through 
this  method  a  wealth 
of  useful  material 
has  been  accumu¬ 
lated  which  is  being 
made  available  for 
the  direct  benefit  of 
the  farmer. 

The  Committee  who  instituted  the  competition  felt  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  farmer  often  spends  time  and  money  in  fostering  his  agricultural 
pursuits,  building  good  barns  for  the  cattle,  installing  farm  machinery; 
yet  he  is  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  proper  housing  conditions  will 
conserve  the  greatest  resource  on  his  farm — the  human  factor — and 
will  add,  not  only  to  the  health  and  efficiency,  but  also  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  of  his  family  and  help.  The  object  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  was  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  provide  for  his 
people  the  necessities  and  comforts,  the  labor-saving  devices  and 
modern  conveniences  that  one  finds  in  the  homes  of  town  or  city. 

The  designs  submitted  in  the  competition  were  to  cost  about 
thirty -five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  jury  felt  that  this  would  result  in 
an  average  house  from  which  suggestions  might  be  gained  by  farmers, 
and  the  plans  of  which  could  be  reduced  or  enlarged  according  to 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 


ARCHITECT’S  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  PRIZE  FARMHOUSE. 
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Another  stipu¬ 
lation  was,  that  the 
plans  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  wash¬ 
room  downstairs 
for  the  farm  hands, 
:tQ0*  since  in  most  farm¬ 
houses  they  come 
in,  usually  with 
muddy  or  dusty 
V  .  boots,  and  wash  at 
the  kitchen  sink 
just  before  meal¬ 
time  when  the 
housewife  is  busy 
there.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  a 
separate  stairway 
should  be  built 
leading  from  the 
farm  hands’  wash¬ 
room  to  their  bed¬ 
rooms,  thus  giving 
privacy  to  both 
the  family  and  the 
help. 

The  competi¬ 
tion  provided  for 
six  cash  prizes, 

FLOOR  AND  BLOCK  PLANS  OF  MINNESOTA  PRIZE  FARMHOUSE.  amounting  in  all  tO 

five  hundred  dollars,  the  sum  having  been  contributed  from  various 
persons  and  organizations  who  were  interested  in  the  idea  of  beauti¬ 
fying  and  making  more  comfortable  the  farmer’s  home.  When  all 
the  results  were  submitted,  the  designs  were  passed  upon  and  awards 
made  by  a  jury  composed  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Potter,  a  farmer,  of  Springfield, 
Minnesota;  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Blair,  head  of  the  Domestic  Art  and 
Science  Department  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  and  Mr.  George  Chapman,  an  architect  of  Minneapolis. 

The  first  prize  drawings,  which,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
jury  came  nearest  to  representing  a  model  farmhouse  at  the  required 
cost,  were  submitted  by  Hewitt  &  Brown,  Architects,  of  Minneapolis. 
Five  other  prizes  were  awarded,  and  it  is  especially  significant  to  note 
that  of  the  six  prize-winners  two  were  women. 
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THE  prize  model  farmhouse,  sketches  and  plans  of  which  are 
reproduced  here,  provides  for  ten  rooms  at  a  cost  of  three 
thousand,  five  hundred  dollars.  The  location  is  assumed  to 
be  on  a  knoll,  near  a  country  road,  partly  wooded  and  near  to  other 
farm  buildings.  There  is  a  basement  under  the  entire  house  providing 
space  for  heating,  water  supply,  lighting  apparatus  and  storage  room. 
On  the  first  floor  are  living  room,  bedroom,  dining  room,  kitchen  or 
dining  room  and  kitchen  combined,  a  pantry  with  space  for  refrigera¬ 
tor,  a  washroom  and  closet  for  the  farm  help.  On  the  second  floor, 
there  are  five  bedrooms,  bathroom  and  small  sewing  room.  Two  of 
the  bedrooms  for  the  use  of  the  farm  help  are  separate  from  the  others, 
being  approached  by  a  special  stairway  leading  from  the  washroom 
on  the  first  floor.  The  methods  of  heating  and  lighting,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  plumbing,  are  determined  by  the  limit  of  cost,  which  is 
figured  on  a  basis  of  fifteen  cents  to  the  cubic  foot,  with  the  porches 
reckoned  at  one-fourth  of  the  total  cubage. 

The  basement  is  built  with  walls  and  floor  of  concrete,  and  frame 
construction  is  used  for  the  rest  of  the  house — metal  lath  plastered 
on  the  outside.  An  economical  feature  is  the  employment  of  stock 
lengths  of  lumber,  which  is  provided  for  by  centering  all  the  bearing 
partitions  above  one  another.  The  roof  is  of  shingles,  preferably 
stained,  and  brown  stain  is  used  for  the  exterior  woodwork  except  the 
blinds  which  are  painted  green.  The  interior  walls  are  plastered,  sand 
finished  and  tinted;  oak  or  birch  woodwork  is  used  in  the  living  and 
dining  rooms,  and  spruce,  pine  or  fir  in  the  rest.  The  house  is  intended 
to  be  lighted  by  electricity,  to  be  supplied  from  a  small  dynamo  driven 
by  a  gasoline  engine  and  from  a  storage  battery,  the  engine  being 
connected  with  shafting  to  drive  pump,  air  compressor  and  laundry 
machinery.  The  engine,  dynamo  and  battery  are  not  included  in  the 
cost  of  the  house.  Provision  is  made  for  a  warm -air  furnace,  giving 
both  heat  and  ventilation,  and  concentrated  plumbing  is  used  with 
a  home-made  septic  tank  for  sewage  disposal. 

In  order  that  the  information  gathered  from  this  competition  may 
be  disseminated  among  the  people  of  the  State,  the  Art  Commission 
has  had  made  full-sized  working  drawings  and  details  of  the  first 
prize  design  and  also  a  replica  plaster  model  of  the  original  drawing. 
The  replica  is  sold  for  fifty  cents,  and  the  working  drawings  and 
specifications  for  three  and  a  half  dollars,  to  anyone  living  within 
the  State.  Outside  Minnesota,  people  are  required  to  pay  five  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  working  drawings,  although  the  replica  remains  the  same 
price.  Both  this  model  and  thirty  plans  for  model  village  houses  are 
circulating  now  throughout  Minnesota,  visiting  farmers’  institutes, 
agricultural  stations,  high  schools,  clubs  and  societies. 
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AN  EDUCATION  IN  HOMEBUILDING:  THE 
NEED  AND  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  STUDY¬ 
ING  THIS  ART  IN  AMERICA 


HO  of  us  ever  heard  of  a  man  taking  a  course  of  study 
in  home-building  before  he  started  to  plan  his  own 
home?  We  expect  to  give  years  of  our  lives  to  study¬ 
ing  almost  every  question,  but  we  start  building  a 
house  for  ourselves  and  our  families  with  no  more 
preparation  than  we  would  make  for  a  walk  in  the 
country  or  an  afternoon’s  shopping.  The  fact  is  we 
expect  someone  else  to  know  how  to  build  our  houses  for  us,  just 
as  we  expect  someone  else  to  cook  our  food  and  make  our  clothes 
and  write  our  books  and  compose  our  music.  In  other  words,  we 
turn  over  the  most  vital  intimate  phases  of  our  lives  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  who  are  bound  in  our  present  civilization. 

OUR  MACHINE-MADE  LIVES. 

And  although  we  may  find  life  a  little  easier  by  diverting  so  much 
work  away  from  our  own  brain  and  hands,  wre  should  stop  and 
realize  that  we  are  losing  the  chance  of  our  own  development  at  the 
same  time.  We  are  getting  to  lead  machine-made  lives.  This  is 
essentially  true  in  this  most  important  matter  of  building  a  home. 
We  not  only  do  not  know  the  kind  of  home  we  want,  but  very  few 
of  us  know  the  sort  of  materials  to  put  in  a  home  for  any  special 
locality,  the  way  a  home  ought  to  be  built  in  order  to  be  permanent 
and  beautiful  or  how  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from  the  money  we 
put  into  a  house.  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  nowadays  to  do 
everything  for  ourselves. 

It  is  inevitable  in  the  development  of  this  kind  of  a  civilization 
that  people  should  desire  the  help  of  experts  along  certain  lines  of 
work.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  we  should  conform  in  a  measure 
to  the  civilization  in  which  we  live,  but  what  is  essential  to  every 
man  is  to  shield  his  own  personality  from  destruction  by  guarding 
his  life  from  the  too  great  intrusion  of  the  professional  w’orker.  A 
man  must  know  something  about  his  own  house,  about  the  design 
and  the  building  of  it.  A  woman  must  study  the  question  of  clothes, 
and  so  far  as  possible  plan  and  make  them  for  herself.  We  should 
realize  what  we  are  eating,  how  it  is  cooked,  wdiether  it  is  good  for 
us.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  achieve  the  best  for  the  individual 
and  the  race  if  we  live  on  other  people’s  efforts,  and  we  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  know  what  we  really  are  without  experimenting  with  our  owm 
life  and  developing  it  through  wTork.  If  we  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  our  clothes,  our  home,  our  food,  our  personal  tastes, 
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what  are  we,  who  are  we?  We  never  have  realized  our  own  indi¬ 
viduality  and  no  one  has  ever  really  known  us. 

We  have  let  ourselves  stupidly  in  this  present  generation  take  a 
superior  air  toward  the  farmer,  the  countryman,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  almost  the  only  person  left  today  who  has  a  separate 
personality  and  an  individual  point  of  view.  The  farmer  has  very 
little  small  talk  and  he  does  not  look  like  all  the  other  people  you 
know.  Not  because  they  are  finer,  but  because  he  is  more  interesting. 
The  tendency  of  this  age  is  toward  herding,  and  it  is  a  very  terrible 
tendency.  It  is  the  thing  that  makes  the  sweatshop  possible,  and 
that  destroys  personality,  that  eventually  could  destroy  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  poetry,  music. 

ARE  WE  LOSING  THE  ROMANCE  OF  HOME-BUILDING? 

Possibly  the  greatest  ill  of  our  times  is  the  fact  that  we  are  turning 
over  our  homes  almost  exclusively  to  the  professional  builder.  We 
are  losing  the  romance  of  home-making.  What  a  thing  the  nesting- 
impulse  has  been  through  all  the  ages,  the  most  deep-seated  instinct 
of  all  races  and  times!  About  our  huts  and  cabins,  our  tents  and 
igloos,  our  cottages  and  palaces,  the  history  of  the  races  of  the  world 
has  been  written.  And  the  word  that  is  best  loved  in  the  language 
of  every  nation  is  home,  for  when  a  man’s  home  is  born  out  of  his 
heart  and  developed  through  his  labor  and  perfected  through  his 
sense  of  beauty,  it  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  his  life.  Today  we  let 
this  wonderful  romance  slip  away  from  us,  for  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  a  man  may  preserve  his  own  individuality  and  that  is  by 
building  about  it  the  walls  of  his  home.  He  cannot  develop  his  house 
according  to  another  man’s  taste  and  keep  his  own  nature  with 
definite  outlines.  And  yet  more  and  more  we  are  building  houses 
on  the  ready-made  plan  and  more  and  more  the  soul  is  going  out  of 
our  architecture  and  consequently  out  of  our  lives. 

Here  in  America  we  do  the  best  ready-made  work  of  any  people 
in  the  world  except  the  Germans,  and  we  have  been  so  smart  and 
clever  about  it  that  we  have  fooled  ourselves  into  thinking  that  the 
ready-to-wear  life  was  good  enough  for  us.  If  you  go  about  suburban 
towns  anywhere  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  you 
are  impressed  with  the  horror  of  the  sameness  of  all  these  homes. 
The  houses  of  one  State  might  belong  to  any  other  State  or  to  any 
man  in  the  State.  Mainly  they  have  been  built  to  sell.  It  is  an 
actual  fact  that  we  speculate  with  our  homes  in  this  country.  We 
build  the  poorest  kind  of  a  home  to  sell  for  something  beyond  its 
value  to  the  man  who  has  sacrificed  his  home-making  instincts. 
Everywhere  through  our  suburbs  and  even  out  in  our  wide  country 
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lanes  you  feel  that  something  is  wrong,  that  our  houses  are  smart 
and  well  kept  and  soulless;  and  worse  than  all,  you  feel  that  ten  years 
from  now  another  kind  of  soulless  architecture  may  take  the  place  of 
this,  and  that  there  will  be  another  vogue  and  people  will  build  to 
it,  and  beauty  and  happiness  will  be  the  last  consideration. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  A  HOUSE,  BUT  NOT  A  HOME. 

The  truth  lies  right  here,  that  there  are  some  things  in  the  world 
that  you  cannot  buy.  There  are  good  things  that  can  only  be 
created  by  the  person  desiring  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  walls 
to  live  within ;  to  have  an  actual  home  which  expresses  your  own  life, 
you  have  got  to  contribute  your  own  thought,  your  own  effort  to  it. 
And  the  great  result  of  this  is  not  the  house  itself,  but  the  devel¬ 
opment  that  you  gain  through  your  work;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
seldom  the  material  result  of  anything  that  counts,  it  is  the  spiritual 
result  which  is  most  significant,  and  the  spiritual  result  of  work 
done  in  the  right  spirit  is  character.  And  this  is  why  in  every  issue 
of  The  Craftsman  Magazine  we  are  making  a  tremendous  effort  to 
awaken  people  to  the  fact  that  the  only  thing  that  matters  in  the  world 
is  their  own  development  through  mental  and  physical  effort. 

It  is  only  through  such  personal  experiences  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  infuse  into  our  modern  home-making  something  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  passion  for  beauty  that  our  forefathers  must  have  known  before 
our  architecture  became  a  medium  for  commercial  exploitation. 
And  when  our  suburbs  and  countryside  are  dotted  with  simple, 
garden -circled  homes  that  men  and  women  have  planned  out  of  their 
own  minds  and  hearts,  built  with  their  own  earnings,  made  comfort¬ 
able  and  lovely  through  the  wrork  of  their  own  hands,  then  will  develop 
a  type  of  domestic  architecture  truly  expressive  of  the  ideals  and  lives 
of  the  people  and  contributing  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  vital  in  this  matter  of  the  building  of 
a  home;  it  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  most  intimate  and  wonderful 
of  human  experiences,  so  irrevocably  bound  up  with  both  individual 
and  family  growth,  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  those  wTho  go 
through  life  without  at  some  period  or  other  achieving  this  primitive 
but  important  undertaking,  have  missed  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
far-reaching  opportunities  for  personal  happiness,  usefulness  and 
self-expression  that  the  world  can  hold. 

It  is  doubtless  the  necessity  for  shelter  met  adequately  that 
invests  with  such  charm  and  dignity  even  the  simplest  types  of 
primitive  homes.  And  perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  wTe  feel  so 

{Continued,  on  page  107.) 
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OUTDOOR  LIFE  THE  YEAR  ROUND:  PLAN¬ 
NING  THE  HOME  FOR  IT. 

IVE  more  out  of  doors”  is  a  prescription  that  has  an 
attractive  sound  for  most  of  us — in  the  summer  time. 
When  the  lawn  and  shrubbery  are  green,  and  the 
garden  is  in  bloom,  and  twittering  bird  life  peoples 
the  shade  trees,  and  the  veranda  is  cool  and  inviting, 
the  most  indolent  of  us  heeds  the  call  into  the  open. 
But  when  the  flowers  and  birds  are  gone,  and  the 
garden  is  brown  and  lifeless,  or  white  with  snow,  and  the  chill  winds  of 
winter  sweep  across  the  veranda  and  whistle  down  the  chimneys,  then 
a  steam  radiator,  an  open  fire,  and  four  snug  walls  tempt  most  of  us 
beyond  our  powers  of  resistance.  We  believe  in  sunshine  and  fresh 
air  theoretically,  but  after  the  novelty  of  the  first  snow  storm  has 
worn  off,  and  bundling  up  for  a  winter  walk  or  ride  has  become  a 
bit  of  a  bore,  we  decide  that  it  is  better  to  be  comfortable  than 
hygienic. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  behooves  architects  to  take 
cognizance  of  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  build  a  veranda  and  a  sleeping 
porch  and  a  broad  front  door  and  say,  “Here  is  the  way  to  the  out- 
of-doors.  Take  it  or  leave  it;  it’s  up  to  you.”  No,  there  is  an  inertia 
iD  human  nature  w\hich  we  must  reckon  with,  and  the  home¬ 
maker  who  reads  his  task  aright  will  build  a  lure  for  hearth-loving 
feet. 

In  summer,  the  veranda  is  undoubtedly  the  doctor’s  greatest  ally. 
Though  dew  be  on  the  grass,  though  the  sunshine  be  over-ardent, 
the  fussiest  old  granny  need  have  no  fear  on  a  broad,  well-protected 
piazza  with  rugs  upon  it.  But  when  winter  comes,  and  the  piazza 
is  chilly  and  cheerless,  we  take  down  the  mosquito  screens,  roll  up 
the  rugs,  and  retire  within  like  a  woodchuck.  We  spend  money  in 
building  a  portion  of  the  house  which  we  know  will  be  utterly  useless 
at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  Not  only  useless,  but  worse  than 
useless,  for  a  covered  veranda  acts  as  a  great,  stationary  awning, 
shutting  out  warmth  and  light  and  sunshine  from  the  down¬ 
stairs  living  rooms  during  the  months  when  sunshine  is  needed 
most. 

The  absurdity  of  most  verandas  has  appealed  to  a  great  many 
thrifty  Americans,  and  we  have  begun  to  make  use  of  our  piazzas  in 
the  winter  time.  The  cost  of  glass  and  sash  for  enclosing  the  veranda 
in  -winter  is  a  small  price  for  an  entirely  new  room  added  to  the  house, 
and  when  it  is  done  we  are  delighted  to  discover  that  it  is  the  pleasant¬ 
est  room  we  have. 

( Continued  on  page  97.) 
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FOUR  UNIQUE  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  HOMES  EMBODY¬ 
ING  MANY  MODERN 
COMFORTS 

AMONG  the  plans  which 
we  have  been  preparing 
during  the  last  month  are 
two  that  will  be  built  in 
California  and  one  that  is  intended 
for  a  Texas  site.  And  in  each  case 
the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is 
so  expressive  of  the  owner’s  indi¬ 
vidual  conception,  and  so  practical 
in  its  originality  and  charm,  and 
the  exterior  so  thoroughly  Crafts¬ 
manlike  in  its 
simplicity  o  f 


design  and  interest 
of  structural  features, 
that  we  decided  to 
publish  the 
plans  and 

CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE 

no.  183 :  second 

FLOOR  PLAN. 
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perspective  sketches  as  a  part  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  series  of  houses  in  the  magazine. 
In  this  wav  all  our  readers  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  studying  these  houses, 
and  those  who  expect  to  build  and  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  plans  may  ob¬ 
tain  the  complete  working  drawings  as 
well  as  the  specifications  through  our 
Architectural  Department. 

The  first  of  the  four  Craftsman 
houses  presented  here,  No.  183,  was 
I,  specially  planned  for  a  site  in  Beaumont, 
Texas,  the  drawings  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  from  preliminary  sketches  sent  us 
by  the  prospective  builder,  who  had  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  the  sort  of  arrange- 
m  craftsman  ment  desired’  and  suggested 
house  no.  practical  features  of  the  lay- 
I  183 :  first  out  and  general  equipment. 
-I  FLOOK  plan.  Stucco  on  metal  lath  with 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  183,  DESIGNED  FOR  A  HOME-BUILDER  IN  BEAUMONT, 
TEXAS  :  THE  CONSTRUCTION  IS  STUCCO  ON  METAL  LATH  WITH  SHINGLED  ROOF, 
AND  THE  ROOMY  PORCHES  AND  BALCONIES  BREAK  UP  THE  EXTERIOR  IN  A  VERY 
INTERESTING  FASHION  :  WHILE  THE  PLANS  COMPRISE  ONLY  SIX  MAIN  ROOMS, 
THE  SHELTERED  SPACES  PROVIDED  FOR  OUTDOOR  LIVING  ADD  CONSIDERABLY  TO 
THE  SIZE  OF  THE  BUILDING  AS  WELL  AS  TO  ITS  ATTRACTIVENESS. 


Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


THIS  EIGHT-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  NO.  184,  IS  OF  STUCCO  ON  HOLLOW  TILE 
SHINGLED  ROOF,  AND  WITH  ITS  BIG  LIVING  PORCH,  SHELTERED  TERRACE 
AT  THE  REAR  AND  COMMODIOUS  HOMELIKE  INTERIOR  MAKES  AN  UNUSUALLY 
COMFORTABLE  SUBURBAN  DWELLING. 


FOUR  UNIQUE  CRAFTSMAN  HOMES 


roof  of  shingles  was  selected  for  the  con¬ 
struction,  and  there  is  plenty  of  provi¬ 
sion  for  outdoor  life,  the  roomy  porches 
and  balconies  breaking  up  the  exterior  of 
the  building  in  a  very  interesting  man¬ 
ner.  First  there  is  a  wide  front  living 
porch,  part  of  which  is  sheltered  by  a 
projecting  roof  and  part  recessed  in  the 
main  building  beneath  the  sleeping 
porch.  The  stucco  parapet  not  only 
gives  a  certain  amount  of  privacy,  but 
makes  the  porch  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  construction,  adding  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  size  of  the  building.  At  the  same 
time,  of  course,  it  allows  the  space  to  be 
readily  screened  in  summer  or  glazed  in 
winter  if  the  owner  wishes — a  fact  that 
also  applies  to  the  sleeping  porch  over¬ 
head. 

As  the  front  door  is  so  well  sheltered 
by  the  projecting  roof,  no  vestibule  has 
been  provided,  the  door  opening  into  a 
hall  which  is  practically  a  part  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room,  for  the  only  division  indicated 
is  the  ceiling  beam  shown  by  dotted 
lines.  A  seat  built  into  the  angle  of  the 
staircase  gives  a  note  of  welcome  to  the 
hall,  and  behind  it  is  a  handy  closet  for 
coats.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is 
the  fireplace  flanked  by  double  glass  doors 
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184 :  first 

FLOOR  PLAN. 


that  link  the  interior  with  the  porch,  and 
similar  doors  open  from  the  dining  room. 

This  room  is  separated  from  the  front 
of  the  house  by  sliding  doors,  and  shut 
off  from  the  cooking  odors  of  the 
kitchen  by  a  pass  pantry,  in  which  the 
ice-box  and  dresser  are  placed,  and 
which  communicates  with  the  service 
porch  at  the  rear.  The  kitchen  is  lighted 
by  a  group  of  three  windows  on  the  left, 
beneath  which  stands  the  sink  with 
drainboard  on  either  hand,  and  at  the 
back  is  a  large,  light,  storage  closet.  A 
door  in  the  front  leads  to  the  cellar  en¬ 
trance,  and  if  the  owner  preferred  to 
have  more  ready  access  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  front  hall  another  door 
might  be  placed  where  the  seat  is  now 
indicated. 

The  second  floor  comprises  the  own¬ 
er’s  bedroom,  a  large  light  place  with 
open  fireplace,  private  bath  and  two 
closets,  in  the  larger  of  which  are  a  lad¬ 
der  and  scuttle  to  the  attic.  This  room 
also  communicates  with  the  sheltered 
sleeping  porch  shown  in  the  perspective 
drawing,  while  the  smaller  bedroom  at 
the  back  of  the  house  opens  onto  an¬ 
other  balcony.  A  private  bath  accessible 
also  from  the  front  bedroom  through  the 
hall,  is  provided  for  the  back  bedroom. 
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CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO.  185,  SPECIALLY  PLANNED  FOR  A  FAMILY  IN  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA,  BUT  ADAPT¬ 
ABLE  TO  MANY  DIFFERENT  SITES  I  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  TEN  MAIN  ROOMS  THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  PORCHES, 
BALCONIES  AND  A  ROOF  GARDEN  :  GUSTAV  STICKLEY,  ARCHITECT. 


THE  second  house,  No.  184,  is  one  of 
the  regular  magazine  series,  and  would 
be  suitable  for  practically  any  subur¬ 
ban,  village  or  country  site.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  stucco  on  hollow  tile,  with  shingled 
roof.  The  plan  will  be  most  satisfactory 
if  it  faces  the  west,  for  this  will  insure  the 
morning  sunlight  for  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  with  midday  sun  in  the  dining  room 
and  living  room,  while  the  long  front  porch 
will  have  both  noon  and  afternoon  sun. 

This  porch  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
house  and  from  it  one  steps  into  a  square 
vestibule  which  can  be  further  sheltered  by 
a  storm  door  in  winter.  At  the  rear  of  the 
open  hall  is  a  coat  closet  and  a  door  to  the 
kitchen,  while  on  the  left  opposite  the  stairs 
is  a  small  light  alcove  which  will  form  a 
convenient  telephone  booth.  Turning  into 
the  living  room  on  the  right  one  is  greeted 
by  a  welcoming  glimpse  of  the  fireplace 
nook,  with  its  floor  of  tile  or  composition 
flooring,  built-in  seat,  bookcase  and  small 
closet  The  arrangement  of  this  inglenook 
is  particularly  fortunate,  as  it  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  privacy  and  quiet  about  the 
hearth  and  at  the  same  time  can  be  enjoyed 
from  the  living  room.  A  space  above  the 
partition  at  the  back  of  the  fireside  seat  also 


adds  to  the  openness  of  the  nook  and  insures 
proper  ventilation. 

Between  the  living  room  and  dining  room 
post-and-panel  construction  is  used,  which 
permits  a  vista  from  the  rooms  through  the 
glass  door  and  windows  toward  the  terrace 
at  the  rear — an  arrangement  which,  as  in 
the  preceding  house,  gives  one  a  pleasant 
sense  of  intimacy  with  the  garden. 

The  pantry  that  separates  the  dining  room 
from  the  kitchen  is  an  unusually  convenient 
working  place,  being  provided  with  a  long 
built-in  dresser,  sink,  drainboard  and  work 
table  with  windows  above  them,  and  also  a 
large  shelved  “cold  closet’’  at  the  back  light¬ 
ed  bv  small  windows  on  either  side  and 
being  provided  with  an  ice-box  which  may 
be  filled  from  the  service  porch.  The  ir¬ 
regular-shaped  kitchen  is  likewise  very  com¬ 
plete  in  its  equipment,  with  the  range  back 
to  the  living-room  fireplace,  a  closet  for  pots 
and  pans  on  one  side,  a  work  table,  sink, 
drainboard  and  dresser.  A  door  at  the  front 
of  the  kitchen  leads  to  the  small  entry  that 
communicates  with  the  cellar  stairs  and 
with  the  front  hall,  and  gives  the  maid  ready 
access  not  only  to  the  front  door  but  to  the 
upper  floor. 

The  arrangement  upstairs  is  simple  and 
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Tien-Tsin  Rug,  size  1 4  ft.  11  in.  x  1 2  ft.  This  Rug  is  a  reproduction  of  an  old 
Chinese  Rug,  and  is  made  on  our  own  looms  in  the  East. 

EASTERN  RUGS 

FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 

XA/ITH  special  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  Country  Home,  we 
have  assembled  a  large  variety  of  Eastern  Rugs,  particularly  appropriate 
for  Halls,  Dining  Rooms  and  large  Living  Rooms. 

These  Rugs,  of  the  most  dependable  qualities,  are  the  product  of  our  own 
looms  in  the  East.  They  include  many  faithful  reproductions  of  old  Chinese 
and  Persian  masterpieces. 

While  quality  and  artistic  merit  must  always  be  a  vital  consideration  with  us, 
we  desire,  in  this  instance,  to  emphasize  the  reasonableness  of  our  prices,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  Oriental  Rugs. 

If  you  will  advise  us  of  your  requirements,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  describe 
in  detail  what  we  have  answering  your  desires. 


W.  &c  J.  SLOANE 


Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY-SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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One  Great  Essential  inFurniture 
is  that  it  Must  Mean  Something. 

BERKEY  &  GAY  furniture  is  made 
for  use,  of  course.  But  more  than 
that,  it  is  made  for  your  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  expresses  the  dominant  thought 
of  yourself  and  of  your  home,  just  as 
do  your  books,  your  pictures  and  your 
family. 

Berkey  &  Gay  pieces  have  such  beauty  as  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  combination  of  the  best 
woods  with  the  best  workmanship  and  the  best 
ideas  and  ideals.  Many  people  buy  it  one  piece  at  a  time,  knowing  that 
it  is  standard — that  tomorrow,  next  month,  next  year,  or  any  time,  they 
may  choose  more  of  it  and  that  they  will  always  find  the  same  gratifi¬ 
cation  in  it. 

When  people  say  of  some  furniture  you  admire  in  their  home:  “That 
is  a  Berkey  &  Gay  piece,”  you  know  it  is  not  because  of  the  price  they 
paid,  but  of  the  beauty  and  value  they  obtained. 

Berkey  Gay  Furniture 

For  Your  Children's  Heirlooms 


OUR  DEALER  will  show  you,  with 
the  displays  on  his  floors  and  our 
beautiful  portfolio  of  direct 
photogravures,  our  entire  line  of  up¬ 
wards  of  5,000  pieces.  You  make  your 
selection  as  understanding^  as  though 
you  were  in  our  great  exhibition  build¬ 
ing  in  Grand  Rapids.  And  your  dealer 
gives  you  our  promise  with  his  that  what 
you  choose  must  satisfy  you.  If  you  do 
not  know  the  nearest  Berkey  &  Gay 
dealer,  we  shall  be  glad  to  write  you 
his  name  and  address. 

The  salesman  will  show  you  our 
shopmark.  It  is  not  a  label.  It  is 
inlaid — made  an  actual  part  of  every 
piece  we  produce.  It  is  easily  found, 
but,  of  course,  is  not  obtrusively  dis¬ 
played.  It  is  a  pledge  of  good  faith  and 
good  furniture. 


OUR  de  luxe  booklet,  “Character 
in  Furniture,”  which  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  fifteen  two-cent 
U.  S.  stamps,  is  an  authoritative  history 
of  period  furniture  and  will  be  a  valu¬ 
able  guide  to  you.  We  do  not  publish  a 
catalog  because  our  furniture  is  not  that 
kind.  Our  entire  set  of  “Travelogues 
in  Furniture”  will  be  sent  you  for  five 
two-cent  U.  S.  stamps,  or  the  travelogue 
on  any  one  period  will  be  sent  free. 

Any  of  the  following  publications  of  ours 
is  sent  free  on  request: 

The  Story  of  Berkey  &  Gay, 

— an  interesting  chapter  of  American  history; 

Entertaining  Your  Guests, 

— a  beautiful  booklet,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  on  the  newer  novelty  pieces; 

Things  to  Remember, 

Masterpieces  in  Miniature 

and  Eugene  Field’s  whimsical 
poem, 

In  Amsterdam, 


QQ 


— in  colors  on  a  wall  card. 


Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Co. 

196  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


This  inlaid  mark  of 
honor  identifies  to  you  each 
Berkey  &  Gay  piece 
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convenient,  comprising  the 
owner’s  bedroom  and  bath¬ 
room — which  can  also  be 
reached  from  the  hall — • 
three  bedrooms  in  front  and 
the  maid’s  room  and  bath 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

Plenty  of  closets  are  pro¬ 
vided,  and  those  in  the 
front  left-hand  bedroom 
form  a  recess  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  building  of  a  win¬ 
dow  seat  as  we  have  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  plan.  The 
attic  is  intended  only  for  stor¬ 
age,  and  is  lighted  by  windows 
in  a  dormer  on  either  side. 

THE  third  house,  No.  185, 
was  planned  for  a  family 
in  Fresno,  California.  It 
is  an  adaptation,  considerably 
enlarged,  of  a  seven-room  hill¬ 
side  bungalow  which  we  first 
published  in  The  Craftsman 
for  October,  1909,  and  which  has  proved 
one  of  our  most  popular  designs.  And 
while  it  retains  many  of  the  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  design  upon  which  it 
is  based,  the  alterations  and  additions  are 
so  many  and  the  result  is  so  unique  that  we 
are  sure  it  will  furnish  many  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  to  all  who  feel  the  appeal  of  this 
low-roofed,  commodious  and  homelike  type 
of  dwelling. 

When  the  owner  first  wrote  us  in  regard 
to  this  bungalow,  she  sent  us  sketches  show¬ 


CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO.  185  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

ing  what  changes  she  desired  to  make  in 
the  original  layout,  and  described  in  detail 
the  various  new  features  she  wished  to  in¬ 
clude.  Evidently  the  general  planning  and 
construction  of  our  houses — their  big  living 
rooms,  open  fireplaces,  plentiful  porches  and 
sleeping  balconies — had  claimed  this  home¬ 
builder’s  attention,  for  she  emphasized  in 
her  letter  that  she  wanted  “a  typical  Crafts¬ 
man  house.”  From  her  suggestions,  there¬ 
fore,  guided  by  our  own  architectural  ex¬ 
perience,  the  present  plans 
were  devised. 

The  house  is  of  frame 
construction  throughout, 
both  walls  and  roof  being 
covered  with  shingles,  but 
the  design  would  lend  itself 
quite  as  effectively  to  some 
form  of  cement  construc¬ 
tion  if  one  preferred.  The 
layout  of  the  interior  has 
resulted  in  an  unusually 
picturesque  building.  From 
the  perspective  drawing  one 
can  get  a  good  impression  of 
the  homelike  and  decorative 
quality  of  the  recessed  porches 
on  each  side  of  the  front  pro¬ 
jection,  the  sunken  balcony 
above  with  its  overhanging 
roof,  the  bay  window  of  the 


CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO 
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THE  CLAPBOARD  AND  SHINGLE  HOUSE  PICTURED  HERE  (NO.  186)  WAS  PLANNED  FOR  A  CLIENT  IN  FRENCH 
GULCH,  CALIFORNIA,  WHO  DESIRED  A  TYPICAL  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE :  THE  EIGHT  ROOMS,  PORCHES  AND  BAL¬ 
CONIES  ARE  SO  ARRANGED  AS  TO  TAKE  THE  FU  I.LEST  ADVANTAGE  OF  LIGHT,  AIR,  SUNSHINE  AND  PLEASANT 
VIEWS  :  GUSTAV  STICKLEY,  ARCHITECT. 


dining  room  on  the  right,  the  latticed  ser¬ 
vice  porch  behind  it  and  the  pergola- 
topped  roof  garden  overhead. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  attractions  of  the 
exterior,  for  a  glance  at  the  first  and  second 
floor  plans  will  show  that  the  rear  of  the 
building  is  just  as  charming  as  the  front. 
The  sheltered  loggia  with  its  central  circular 
flower-bed  and  flower-boxes  on  each  side  of 
the  steps  that  lead  down  to  the  garden ;  the 
sleeping  porch  on  the  left  with  its  gable 
roof ;  the  smaller  recessed  balcony  on  the 
second  story,  and  the  big  roof  garden  which 
extends  at  the  rear  as  well  as  at  the  side — 
these  break  up  with  pleasant  variations  the 
contour  of  the  building,  and  help  to  give  it 
that  rambling,  bungalow  appearance  that 
link  it  so  happily  with  the  garden  and  is  so 
suggestive  of  the  home  comforts  within. 

We  have  shown  the  garden  path  leading 
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up  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  then 
branching  off  to  each  side,  around  to  the 
steps  of  the  porches.  While  one  can  enter 
on  the  right  into  either  living  or  dining 
room  by  the  glass  doors,  the  owner  will 
probably  prefer  to  have  the  main  entrance 
on  the  left,  using  either  the  door  into  the 
little  hall  from  which  the  stairs  ascend,  or 
the  other  door  that  opens  directly  into  the 
living  room. 

This  room  is  exceptionally  light  and  airy, 
for  in  addition  to  the  glass  doors  leading  to 
the  front  porches  there  is  another  double 
glass  door  to  the  back  loggia,  with  windows 
above  the  built-in  bookcases,  and  in  the 
front  wall  there  are  full-length  windows 
above  the  seat  as  well  as  a  small  one  over 
the  bookshelves  on  each  side.  These  win¬ 
dows  are  worth  noting,  for  they  form  a 
decorative  group  seen  both  from  without 
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and  within,  and  the  use  of  a  large  square 
pane  in  the  center  with  a  transom  above  and 
small  panes  in  the  long  narrow  sash  and 
high  windows  on  either  side,  adds  to  the 
variety. 

These  built-in  furnishings  at  each  end  of 
the  room  and  the  open  fireplace  in  the  center 
give  the  place  an  inviting  atmosphere.  The 
small  closet  beside  the  chimneypiece  may  be 
used  for  coats,  or  the  closet  beneath  the 
stairs  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose, 
leaving  the  one  next  to  the  chimney  as  a 
handy  storage  place  for  logs  for  the  fire. 

The  arrangement  of  the  whole  first  floor 
will  prove  very  convenient,  for  while  this 
living  room  extends  from  front  to  back  and 
gives  a  long  garden  vista  through  the  bun¬ 
galow,  it  also  serves  to  divide  the  dining, 
service  and  maid’s  quarters  on  the  right 
from  the  bedrooms  and  sleeping  porch  on 
the  other  hand. 

The  dining  room  boasts  a  long  window- 
seat  built  into  the  bay,  and  the  doors  onto 
the  porch  bring  it  into  close  touch  with  the 
garden.  The  space  between  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  is  filled  by  a  pantry  with 
dressers  on  each  side  and  a  large  storeroom 
lighted  by  a  small  window  in  the  outside 
wall.  In  order  to  give  light  to  the  pantry 
another  window  is  provided  between  this 


and  the  storeroom.  The  kitchen  itself  has 
windows  overlooking  the  porch  as  well  as 
one  facing  the  loggia  which  insures  light  at 
the  sink.  From  a  small  passage  at  the  rear 
open  the  laundry,  the  maid’s  bedroom  and 
bath. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plan  are  two 
bedrooms,  a  bathroom  which  includes  a 
shower  and  foot-bath,  and  a  sleeping  porch 
which  can  be  reached  from  both  the  back 
room  and  the  loggia  and  which  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  parapet  so  that  it  may  be  screened 
or  glazed  according  to  the  season.  Indoors 
plenty  of  closet  space  is  provided  and  the 
front  bedroom  is  made  attractive  by  an  open 
fireplace. 

This  unusual  plan,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
especially  practical  in  that  it  allows  for  a 
generous  amount  of  fresh  air  and  cross¬ 
ventilation,  every  room  having  windows  in 
two  walls. 

Upstairs  one  finds  a  small  hall  provided 
with  two  large  shelved  closets,  and  opening 
out  onto  the  recessed  balcony  at  the  rear. 
On  the  left  is  a  bathroom  and  in  the  front 
a  bedroom  with  three  closets,  one  of  them 
beneath  the  sloping  roof — an  arrangement 
which  amply  compensates  for  the  absence  of 
an  attic. 


A  good-sized  billiard  room  opening  onto 
both  balconies  runs  through  the  center  of 
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a  hallway  leading  to  the  roof  garden.  The 
latter,  with  its  pergola  covering,  its  flower- 
boxes  and  canvas  floor,  will  prove  a  delight¬ 
ful  semi-sheltered  spot  for  outdoor  living, 
where  every  welcome  summer  breeze  will 
be  captured  and  where  wide  views  of  the 
surrounding  landscape  can  be  seen. 

THE  fourth  house,  No.  186,  is  entirely 
different  from  its  predecessors  in  both 
arrangement  and  design,  but  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  rooms  is  equally  interesting 
and  the  interior  affords  many  opportunities 
for  artistic  effects  in  the  woodwork  and 
wall  spaces  as  well  as  grouping  of  furnish¬ 
ings.  The  house  was  planned  for  a  client 
in  French  Gulch,  California,  who,  like  the 
first  one  referred  to,  wrote  us  that  he  want¬ 
ed  a  typical  Craftsman  home  and  sent  us 
preliminary  sketches  and  specifications  giv¬ 
ing  a  general  idea  of  what  he  desired.  The 
house,  he  explained,  must  be  suitable  for 
long,  hot,  dry  summers,  and  it  was  to  be 
built  on  a  steep  hillside,  facing  south,  with 
the  back  against  the  hill.  In  making  the 
perspective  sketch  for  the  magazine,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  majority  of  suburban  lots  are 
fairly  flat,  we  have  shown  it  on  level  ground, 
for  which  it  is  equally  adapted. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  clapboards 
and  the  room  is  shingled,  as  this  was  the 
construction  which  the  owner  had  decided 
to  use ;  but  if  the  plans  are  selected  by  other 
home-builders  who  happen  to  prefer  a  fire¬ 
proof  form  of  construction,  brick  or  con¬ 
crete  with  roof  of  tile  or  composition 
shingles  may  be  employed  with  good  results. 

In  order  to  afford  plenty  of  light  and 
cross-ventilation  for  all  the  rooms  as  well 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  view,  the  house 
is  built  in  the  form  of  an  “L,”  and  in  the 
angle  is  the  porch  that  shelters  the  entrance, 
with  the  sunroom  overhead.  From  this 
porch  the  door  leads  into  the  reception  hall 
which  separates  the  dining  room  and  kitchen 
from  the  living  room.  A  small  lavatory  is 
provided  beneath  the  stairs,  and  in  the  op¬ 
posite  angle  a  seat  is  built. 

Post-and-panel  construction  divides  the 
living  room  from  the  reception  hall,  and  we 
have  indicated  low  bookshelves  to  be  built 
in  on  each  side  of  the  opening.  The  front 
room  is  unusually  light,  for  it  has  window 
groups  on  three  sides  and  a  door  opening 
onto  a  small  porch  at  the  side  which  con¬ 
nects  it  with  the  garden.  A  fireplace  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  room  as  well  as  in  the  dining 
room,  which  occupies  the  other  wing  of  the 
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“L,"  and  on  each  side  of  the  latter  chimney- 
piece  are  china  closets  with  a  built-in  seat 
in  one  corner.  If  ceiling  beams  are  used 
here  and  in  the  living  room,  as  indicated  by 
dotted  lines  on  the  plan,  the  effect,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  rest  of  the  woodwork,  will 
prove  very  attractive. 

In  this  instance  the  owner  preferred  to 
have  the  kitchen  open  directly  into  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  and  to  place  the  pantry  on  the 
other  side,  as  this  arrangement  allows  the 
kitchen  to  have  windows  on  two  sides  and 
also  permits  one  to  pass  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  screened  or  glassed  service  porch  which 
leads  to  the  garden ;  but,  as  in  most  of  our 
plans,  such  details  of  the  arrangement  may 
be  adjusted  to  meet  the  preferences  of  va¬ 
rious  people. 

Four  bedrooms  and  a  sunroom  comprise 
the  upper  floor,  and  a  practical  feature  of 
each  room  is  the  wash  basin  provided  in  a 
little  alcove  formed  between  the  closet  and 
the  wall.  The  sunroom  which,  with  its 
windows,  balcony  and  flower-boxes  adds  an 
attractive  note  to  the  exterior,  is  reached 
through  glass  doors  from  the  upper  hall. 
Above  the  porch  on  the  left  another  small 
balcony  is  built. 

Altogether,  these  houses,  while  essentially 
Craftsman  in  plan,  represent  a  wide  variety 
in  both  construction  and  interior  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  perhaps  the  most  significant  thing 
about  them  is  their  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  their  respective  owners,  whose  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  undertaking  and  careful  fore¬ 
thought  as  to  the  many  details  proved  such 
a  valuable  factor  in  our  working  out  of  the 
designs. 

PROFIT  FROM  WORN-OUT  LAND 

CCORDING  to  a  recent  bulletin  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  behalf  of  the  Forest  Service, 
farmers  and  other  land-owners  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  can  put  their 
worn-out  or  poorly  drained  land  to  profit¬ 
able  use  by  growing  loblolly  pine.  This 
tree  is  easily  the  leading  kind  for  com¬ 
mercial  timber  on  the  coastal  plain  of  these 
three  States,  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  reproduces  itself  and  forms  pure,  well 
stocked  stands.  Its  rapid  growth,  the  wide 
range  of  sites  on  which  it  will  grow,  the 
many  uses  to  which  its  wood  is  adapted, 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  logging  and 
milling  and  the  good  prices  the  lumber 
brings,  all  combine  to  make  the  cultivation 
of  this  pine  a  source  of  assured  income. 
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RED  GUM:  A  NATIVE  WOOD 
OF  BEAUTY  AND  DISTINC¬ 
TION  WHICH  IS  COMING  IN¬ 
TO  ITS  OWN 

“The  stone  which  the  builders  reject  is  become  the 
headstone  of  the  corner.” 

HITHERTO  we  have  often  gone  away 
from  home  to  buy  wood  with  which 
to  trim  our  houses,  and  with  which 
to  fashion  furniture.  We  have  felt, 
somehow,  that  San  Domingo  mahogany  and 
Caucasian  walnut  must  be  finer  and  more 
desirable  than  any  native  wood,  however 
beautiful.  Little  by  little,  however,  we  are 
finding  that  our  native  woods  are  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  many  that  come  from  over¬ 
sea.  For  example,  architects  and  builders 
have  discovered  that  for  interior  trim  red 
gum,  with  its  delicate  grain,  rich  warm 
coloring  and  tractability  in  working,  is 
worthy  to  rank  among  more  famous  woods. 
Cabinetmakers  of  taste  and  discrimination 
are  using  it  for  special  furniture  with  the 
same  skill  and  affectionate  care  formerly 
lavished  only  upon  mahogany  and  other 
aristocrats  of  the  timber  world.  And  the 
fact  that  red  gum  is  still  low  in  price  is  no 
reflection  on  its  artistic  value  in  their  eyes. 
A  reproduction  can  give  only  a  hint  of  what 
this  wood  is  like,  but  the  one  used  here  sug- 
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gests  somewhat  of  its  quiet  warm  tone  and 
interesting  marking.  And  whether  plain  or 
inlaid  with  holly  and  ebony,  red  gum  adds 
a  note  of  real  distinction  to  an  interior. 


AN  OHIO  HOME  OF  INDIVID¬ 
UALITY  AND  CHARM 


BRICK  AND  PLASTER  HOUSE  BUILT  FOR  MR.  H.  C. 
SNYDER,  OF  DAYTON,  OHIO  :  HARRY  CONWAY  GRIF¬ 
FITH,  ARCHITECT. 


UT  T  seems  strange,”  says  Mr.  Griffith, 
jl  the  architect  of  the  house  illus- 
trated  here,  “that  most  people  who 
intend  to  build  a  home  usually  want 
it  to  be  like  some  other  already  built.  They 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  a  house  which 
suits  one  location  will  not  prove  practical 
elsewhere,  and  likewise  that  a  plan  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  one  family  will  not  meet 
those  of  another,  even  though  it  may  in¬ 
clude  the  same  number  of  people.  For  the 
requirements  of  different  sites  always  vary 
more  or  less,  and  there  is  even  wider  dis¬ 
similarity  between  the  ideals,  tastes  and 
needs  of  various  families.” 

As  Mr.  Griffith  feels  so  keenly  the  need 
of  individuality  in  home-making,  it  is  only 
natural  that  a  house  of  which  he  is  the 
architect  should  be  especially  practical  and 
homelike.  And  certainly  these  two  qualities 
are  embodied  in  the  residence  that  he  has 
planned  for  Mr.  H.  C.  Snyder — as  a  glance 
at  the  floor  plans  and  photographs  will 
show. 

While  the  exterior  of  the  house  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  and  dignified  it  has  a  certain 
decorative  interest  in  both  materials  and  de¬ 
sign.  The  stone  foundation,  the  brick  pil¬ 
lars  and  parapet  of  the  porch,  the  brick 
walls,  the  plaster  and  timber  of  the  second 
story  and  the  slate  roof  with  its  plastered 
dormer  give  a  pleasing  variety  of  texture, 
and  will  no  doubt  prove  much  more  attrac- 
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take  advantage 
of  a  woodland 
view,  and  addi¬ 
tional  light  is 
admitted  to 
this  big  room 
by  the  east 
windows  in  the 
hall,  the  south 
windows  in 
the  dining 
room  and  the 
two  west  win¬ 
dows  in  the 
living  room  it¬ 
self.  The  spa¬ 
cious  porch  is 
so  arranged,  it 
will  be  noticed, 
that  it  does  not 
shut  off  any 
light  from  the 
interior. 

The  staircase  with  its  balusters  of  wide 
oak  slats,  the  great  brick  fireplace  with  its 
wrought  iron  hood,  and  seat  on  each  side, 
the  hay  window  of  the  dining  room  with  its 
built-in  seat — these  are  all  interesting  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  lower  floor  and  contribute  to  the 
homelike  atmosphere  of  the  rooms.  As  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  accompanying  photographs, 
a  great  deal  of  the  interest  of  living  and 
dining  room  and  hall  is  due  to  the  wood- 
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HALL  AND  STAIRCASE  IN  THE  HOME  OF 
AND  DECORATIVE  CONSTRUCTION. 

tive  when  the  building  is  a  few  years  older, 
after  the  action  of  weathering  has  softened 
the  surfaces  and  the  planting  of  vines  and 
shrubs  has  blended  the  house  and  its 
grounds  into  closer  harmony.  The  bay 
window  on  the  left,  with  its  outward-swing¬ 
ing,  latticed  casements,  and  the  small 
square  panes  used  in  most  of  the  other  win¬ 
dows  add  a  touch  of  decoration  to  the  walls, 
and  the  wide  eaves  of  porch  roof,  main  roof 
and  dormer 
give  the  place 
a  sheltered  air. 

Although  it 
was  neces¬ 
sary  to 
build  the  house 
facing  north, 
the  open  ar¬ 
rangement  o  f 
the  interior 
combined  with 
the  plentiful 
wi  n  d  o  w  s  in¬ 
sure  plentiful 
light  and  sun¬ 
shine  indoors. 

The  living 
room  was 
planned  across 
the  front 
with  a  wide 

group  of  four  C0RNER  0F  living  room  in  the  snyder  home,  showing  brick  fireplace,  window- 
windows  to  seats  and  simple  furnishings. 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 
OF  THE  SNYDER 
HOME. 
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work,  which  is 
simple  and  sturdy 
in  construction  and 
finished  in  a  way 
that  brings  out  the 
natural  beauty  of 
the  grain.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  the  stair¬ 
case  is  especially 
striking,  for  al¬ 
though  it  is  solidly 
built  and  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
house,  the  wood  has  been  used  in  a  decora¬ 
tive  way  that  lends  dignity  and  emphasis  to 
this  important  feature.  As  the  illustration 
denotes,  an  attractive  touch  is  given  by  the 
diamond-paned  casements  on  the  landing 
which  light  the  bend  of  the  stairs  and  give 
a  note  of  graceful  decoration  that  contrasts 
pleasantly  with  the  plainer  lines  of  the 
woodwork.  The  flowered  frieze  above  the 
plain  walls  likewise  adds  to  the  artistic  effect 
of  the  whole,  brightening  the  rooms  while 
leaving  an  unobtrusive  background  below 
for  the  pictures. 

The  furniture,  it  will  be  seen,  is  also  in 
harmony  with  the  woodwork,  being  of  sim¬ 
ple.  solid  design,  and  the  plentiful  introduc¬ 
tion  of  ferns  at  the  windows  and  elsewhere 
enhances  the  charm  of  the  interior. 

The  rest  of  the  first  floor  plan  is  worth 
studying,  for  the  arrangement  of  kitchen, 
pantry  and  service  porch,  as  well  as  back 


stairs  and  cellar  stairs,  is  especially  prac¬ 
tical,  and  has  evidently  been  planned  with 
careful  thought  for  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort,  as  well  as  economy  of  construction. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  four  corner 
bedrooms  with  windows  on  two  sides  that 
afford  thorough  ventilation.  Each  room 
has  a  fair-sized  closet  with  shelves,  and 
there  is  a  linen  closet  in  the  hall  and  a  med¬ 
icine  cabinet  with  plate-glass  mirror  in  the 
bathroom.  In  one  bedroom  there  is  also  an 
extra  lavatory,  always  a  great  convenience 
in  a  house  containing  only  one  bathroom. 

Owing  to  the  co  struction  of  the  roof,  a 
large  attic  is  provided,  and  this  can  be  par¬ 
titioned  off  into  several  rooms  if  it  should 
ever  be  desirable. 

Altogether,  this  well  built  house,  though 
unpretentious,  embodies  in  its  quiet  way 
the  essentials  of  a  comfortable  home,  and 
as  one  can  guess  from  a  study  of  the  in¬ 
terior  views  on  the  preceding  page,  a  great 
deal  of  this  homelike  quality  is  the  result 
of  the  very  simple  way  in  which  the  wood¬ 
work  of  trim  and  structural  features  has 
been  handled.  Moreover,  this  simplicity 
affords  a  restful  background  for  the  furnish- 


SECOND  FLOOR 
PLAN  OF  THE 
SNYDER  HOME. 


ings,  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  one  an  im- 
pression  of 
broad  spaces 
and  elimination 
of  unnecessary- 
details,  lends  the 
rooms  an  air  of 
spa  ciousness. 
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AN  OUTDOOR 
BOYS,  (ETC.) 


MANUAL  WORK  A  PART  OF  EDUCATION 
SCHOOL  FOR 


( Continued  from  page  71.) 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  FOR  THE  BIG  SCHOOLROOM. 

industry,  not  idleness,  where  activities  are 
based  on  a  sense  of  human  betterment,  that 
is  the  ideal. 

During  the  summer  it  is  planned  to  begin 
the  building  of  the  schoolhouse,  the  shop, 
the  boys’  homes.  In  making  the  plans 
for  these  buildings  the  thought  of  in¬ 
dustry  covering  a  long  period  was  up¬ 
permost.  The  schoolhouse  with  its  massive 
logs,  its  many  fireplaces,  its  hand-hewn 
flagging  in  the  unique  assembly —  , 
all  structural  items  in  fact,  have 
the  thought  of  steady,  slow, 
strong,  muscular  endeavor.  Aside 
from  the  schoolhouse  itself,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  building 
feature  will  be  the  boys’  cabins. 

At  the  start  the  boys  must  en¬ 
dure  the  luxury  of  a  steam-heated 
hotel ;  they  must  gaze  on  well- 
chosen  but  stereotyped  wallpaper, 
sleep  on  brass  beds  and  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  all  the  man-killing 
comforts  of  the  present-day  home. 

But  in  two  years  we  hope  to  have 
each^  group  of  three  boys  living  in 
their  own  “home-made  house.”  A 
living  room  and  dining  room 
downstairs ;  a  sleeping  porch, 
dressing  room  and  bath  upstairs. 

Each  bit  from  the  foundation  to 


the  roof  must  be  their  work.  Then  I  rather 
think  they  will  have  the  instinct  of  that  lost 
word — home. 

The  kitchen  in  the  cabin  is 
planned  so  that  the  boys  can  cook 
their  own  meals.  Now  can’t  one 
see  the  good  mothers  throwing  up 
their  hands  in  horror.  The  boys 
won’t  enter  into  this  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  all  at  once.  After  they  have 
been  taught  food  values  and  how  to 
prepare  food,  then  they  may  cook 
for  themselves,  their  menus  natu¬ 
rally  being  guided.  The  food  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  drawn  from  the  com¬ 
mon  storehouse  and  hungry  will  be 
the  idler  who  has  failed  to  help 
fill  this  store.  Take  this  seriously, 
for  it  has  been  carefully  consid¬ 
ered,  and  we  believe  the  more  a 
man  knows  about  his  future 
home  and  its  management  the  less 
extravagant  he  can  make  his  wife 
and  the  more  interesting  will  be¬ 
come  his  household. 

The  only  reasonable  guarantee 
for  adolescent  health — and  health  is  impossi¬ 
ble  with  bad  habits — is  occupation.  Play  is 
rarely  constructive  occupation — it  is  at  least 
a  limited  field  of  endeavor  for  us,  it  becomes 
almost  a  class  field,  for  we  are  specialists  in 
sport,  every  one  of  us.  The  occupation  that 
means  useful  muscular  activity  with  com¬ 
munity  values  as  a  result  neither  sows  nor 
incubates  selfish  germs.  There  is  an  ap¬ 
peal  in  real  work — the  building  of  what  is 
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UPPER  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  LOG  SCHOOLROOM. 
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for  college  in  thorough  academic  in¬ 
struction  as  well. ) 

A  new  feature  of  this  school  is  pro¬ 
viding  everything  in  the  way  of  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  students.  A  regulation,  but 
not  uniform  series  of  garments  will  be 
worn.  The  boy  will  be  asked  to  report 
with  only  his  ordinary  everyday  suit 
and,  if  he  wishes,  an  evening  suit.  The 
parent  will  not  only  be  relieved  of  much 
money  waste,  but  the  habit  of  useful 
dress  can  be  inculcated.  The  boy  at 
work  cannot  be  a  fop — we  shan’t  aim  to 
create  the  style  and  we  certainly  do  not 
wish  our  boys  to  look  like  the  front 
page  of  a  fashion  magazine.  Cleanli¬ 
ness,  utility,  propriety — with  this  trinity 
for  appearance  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

Boys  at  any  age  above  nine  will  be 
accepted.  The  Trades’  Division  of  the 
school  will  not  accept  boys  under  fifteen. 
Later  we  hope  to  begin  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  kindergarten  age — will  do  so  at 
once  if  such  a  need  should  develop  im¬ 
mediately.  There  must  be  in  big  New 
York  many  children — babies  of  five — 
who  should  be  taken  from  the  city  and 
its  apartment  life  to  the  out-of-doors  of 
the  woods  and  fields.  Here  we  can  do 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF  WORKSHOP  IN  BOYS’  SCHOOL. 
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big  and  strong  and  useful,  that  is  entire¬ 
ly  lacking  in  play.  Hence  this  seemingly 
undue  accent  on  activity ;  the  weight  placed 
by  the  new  school  on  constant  employment, 
when  school-days  are  apparently  for  study 
and  play. 

Parents  pass  by  with  appalling  ignorance 
or  indifference  the  faults  of  the  adolescent ; 
then  we,  as  fathers,  wonder  why  the  boy 
can’t  keep  up  in  his  studies,  why  he  lacks 
ginger  and  go,  why  glasses  are  needed,  why 
headaches  prevail.  Just  the  littlest  mite  of 
clear  thinking  will  find  the  cause — now  the 
correction. 

The  only  correction,  or  better  the  only 
preventive,  is  constructive  activity.  Con¬ 
structive  activity  cannot  be  such  without 
correlation  of  the  intellectual,  the  academic, 
with  the  manual  and  the  industrial.  But 
tying  them  all  together  in  the  unit  of  great¬ 
est  value,  is  the  everlooming  cry  for  hu¬ 
man  betterment.  Do  for  the  community — 
be  introspective,  but  not  about  what  am  “I” 
receiving,  but  what  “I”  am  giving.  ( And 
the  new  school  offers  this  rare  opportunity , 
at  the  same  time  giving  boys  preparation 
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In  planning  this  bungalow,  special  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  exposure  of  the 
rooms,  and  a  form  of  layout  was  devised 
which  would  insure  plenty  of  light,  cross¬ 
ventilation,  sunshine  and  pleasant  views, 
and  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  practical  and  comparatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  design. 

The  central  feature  of  the  place  is  the 
living  room,  which  is  a  big,  simply  furnished 
apartment  with  open  fireplace  and  windows 
on  three  sides  overlooking  the  encircling 
veranda.  The  rest  of  the  rooms  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  two  oblique  wings — on  the  one 
hand  four  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom  with  a 
linen  closet  in  the  opposite  angle,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  kitchen  and  maid’s  room. 
This  allows  every  room  to  have  windows  in 
two  sides,  so  that  the  whole  bungalow  may 
be  filled  with  fresh  air,  and  every  summer 
breeze,  no  matter  what  its  direction,  will 
find  its  way  through  the  interior. 

Plenty  of  closets  are  provided  between 
the  bedrooms  and  in  the  angles  formed  by 
the  irregular  walls,  the  one  beside  the  fire- 


the  living  room  next  to  the  kitchen,  and  the 
finishing  of  the  inside  walls — would  proba¬ 
bly  make  an  admirable  all-year  dwelling  for 
small  families  of  simple  tastes  and  modest 
incomes,  and  with  the  planting  of  a  garden 
might  prove  a  really  picturesque  home. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
points  about  this  bungalow  is  the  fact  that 
it  was  built  at  a  cost  of  only  $1,410.  And 
certainly  the  result  shows  that  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  ingenuity  and  care  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  a  house,  it  is  possible  to 
attain  real  originality  and  comfort  with  a 
minimum  expenditure. 

We  have  grown  accustomed,  most  of  us 
— whether  we  are  laymen  or  professional 
architects — to  houses  more  or  less  uniform 
in  plan,  square  or  oblong  rectangles,  broken 
only  by  a  projecting  porch,  a  bay  window 
or  two  and  a  kitchen  extension ;  so  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  the  delightful  possibilities 

that  lie  within 
an  irregular¬ 
shaped  contour 
such  as  the  one 
shown  here. 


conveni  ent 
place  for 
coats. 

Not  only 
does  this 
plan  pro- 
v  i  d  e  a 
roomy  place 
for  general 
family  use, 
readily  a  c- 
cessiblefrom 
the  porch1 
and  from 
the  rest  of 
the  bun 
for 


&alow,  but  it 
the  bedrooms  and 


also  insures  privacy 
service  quarters. 
And  so  practical  is  the  design  that  it  should 
prove  rich  in  suggestions  for  those  who  are 
expecting  to  build  permanent  as  well  as 
summer  homes  in  the  suburbs  or  country. 
The  same  general  type  of  building,  with 
slight  modifications — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  addition  of  a  dining  room  on  the  left  of 
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UNIQUE  FLOOR 
PLAN  OF  INDI¬ 
ANA  BUNGALOW, 
WHICH  WAS  AR¬ 
RANGED  SO  AS  TO  SE¬ 
CURE  PLENTY  OF  LIGHT 
AND  VENTILATION  FOR 
EVERY  ROOM. 

Of  course,  one  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  aver¬ 
age  suburban  home¬ 
builder  cannot  afford  a 
lot  large  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  house  to  spread 
over  the  ground  in  a 
pleasant,  rambling  fashion,  and  another 
reason  is  that  a  building  of  a  very  irregular 
plan  naturally  entails  greater  expense  in  con¬ 
struction,  both  as  to  walls  and  roofing.  But 
if  the  builder  whose  bungalow  is  pictured 
here  was  able  to  keep  the  cost  at  so  reason¬ 
able  a  figure,  it  seems  likely  that  even  in  an 
all-year  dwelling  one  might  manage,  by 
careful  economy,  to  employ  this  type  of  plan. 
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OUTDOOR  LIFE  THE  YEAR 
ROUND 

( Continued  from  page  79.) 

We  begin  to  desert  the  dark,  inner  rooms, 
and  to  live  more  and  more  in  the  cheerful 
sun  parlor.  Gradually  the  sight  and  feeling 
of  sunshine,  and  the  sense  of  nearness  to 
the  out-of-doors,  become  necessary  to  us. 
The  chains  of  inertia  become  weakened  and 
broken,  and  before  we  know  it  we  have 
donned  coat  or  sweater,  taken  the  short  step 
from  veranda  to  front  walk,  and  renewed 
our  kinship  with  the  fresh  air  and  the  open. 

Of  course  the  purpose  of  all  this  is  de¬ 
feated  if  the  winter  veranda  is  not  made 
attractive.  When  the  porch  boxes  are  gay 
with  geraniums  and  the  clematis  is  in 
bloom,  there  is  little  need  for  anything  but 
a  chair  to  sit  on,  but  in  winter  no  one  is 
going  to  be  attracted  from  a  comfortable 
library  out  into  a  bare,  barnlike  apartment 
with  the  chill  of  grandmother’s  spare  room 
in  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  have  heat — 
radiator,  stove,  or  fireplace — for  in  spite  of 
the  sunshine-inviting  windows  there  are 
days  in  winter  when  an  unheated  room  is 
chillier  and  more  comfortless  than  outdoors. 
Then  there  must  be  rugs,  comfortable  and 
appropriate  furniture,  and  lights  for  the 
evening — all  of  which  adds  a  new  item  to 
our  problems  of  house-building  and  fur¬ 
nishing  that  calls  for  careful  consideration. 

In  planning  the  house,  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  the  problem  of  fitting  the  veranda 
with  screens  in  summer  and  sash  in  winter. 
The  need  for  openings  of  convenient  size 
and  shape  indicates  a  porch  with  pillars  not 
too  far  apart,  and  a  solid  parapet  not  so 
high  as  to  cut  off  the  view  of  garden  or 
landscape  from  any  one  sitting  in  a  porch 
chair  or  settle. 

Whether  the  porch  or.  balcony  is  to  be 
used  for  general  living  purposes,  dining  or 
sleeping,  it  should  be  arranged  preferably 
in  close  touch  with  the  garden,  and  at  least 
partly  sheltered  from  the  street  or  from 
view  of  neighboring  houses,  so  that  quiet 
and  privacy  will  be  assured.  If  the  house 
is  on  a  street  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
traffic,  it  is  advisable  to  have  only  a  small 
porch  or  hood  to  shelter  the  front  entrance, 
and  to  arrange  the  main  and  larger  living 
porch  at  the  rear.  This  is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  on  a  much  traveled  suburban  or 
country  road  in  this  day  of  swift,  dust-rais¬ 
ing  automobiles. 


The  relation  of  the  porch  or  balcony  to 
the  rest  of  the  house  is  naturally  important. 
When  used  as  an  outdoor  living  room  it 
may  be  reached  either  from  the  living  room 
itself  or  from  the  hall,  while  a  porch  in¬ 
tended  as  an  open-air  dining  place  should  be 
easily  accessible  from  dining  room,  kitchen 
or  pass  pantry — whichever  will  be  most 
convenient  for  the  housewife  or  maid.  If 
there  is  only  one  sleeping  balcony  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  most  useful  when  made  to  open  from 
the  upstairs  hall,  although  it  may  be  ad¬ 
visable  sometimes  to  have  doors  opening 
onto  it  from  one  or  more  of  the  bedrooms. 

The  exposure  of  a  porch  or  balcony  is 
likewise  a  vital  matter,  for  although  one  ex¬ 
pects  to  find  there  shade  from  too  ardent 
summer  heat,  it  is  not  wise  to  choose  a 
north  wall  or  an  angle  where  the  sun  sel¬ 
dom  penetrates.  And  while  one  looks  for 
shelter  from  the  winds  that  blow  up  from 
a  stormy  quarter,  it  does  not  do  to  shut  out 
the  little  breeze  that  is  so  welcome  on  a 
July  or  August  day.  South  or  southwest, 
therefore,  is  the  safest  exposure  for  the  liv¬ 
ing  or  dining  porch,  except  in  the  far  south¬ 
ern  or  southwestern  States,  where  it  may 
be  better  to  have  it  face  the  setting  rather 
than  the  noonday  sun.  Sleeping  balconies 
should  also  avoid  a  northern  or  eastern  out¬ 
look,  these  being  the  directions  from  which 
storm  and  wind  usually  come  ;  or  northwest¬ 
ern,  where  the  prevailing  winds  are  from 
that  direction. 

In  locating  the  porch  or  balcony  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  the 
home-builder  should  avoid  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  darkening  of  the  rooms  within.  This 
usually  requires  a  careful  manipulation  of 
the  plan,  and  can  generally  be  accomplished 
by  planning  the  room  from  which  the 
porch  projects  with  windows  on  two  sides, 
and  using  glass  doors  onto  the  porch  so  as 
to  admit  a  maximum  of  light.  Another 
point  to  remember  is  that  it  is  never  well 
to  recess  a  large  porch  directly  under  an  up¬ 
stairs  bedroom,  for  the  floor  of  the  latter 
will  be  apt  to  be  cold. 

The  size  of  an  outdoor  living  place  will 
depend  on  the  space  available,  the  amount 
that  can  be  expended  on  the  construction, 
and  the  size  of  the  family ;  but  in  any  case 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the  width  at  least 
eight  feet,  so  as  to  accommodate  with  com¬ 
fort  whatever  outdoor  furniture  may  be 
needed. 

The  materials  of  which  the  porch  is  con¬ 
structed  will  be  governed  by  the  construc- 
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tion  and  style  of  the  house  itself,  and  even 
if  the  porch  is  added  after  the  house  is  built, 
the  same  general  architectural  scheme 
should  be  carried  out,  so  that  the  addition 
will  appear  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
structure  and  not  seem  to  be  merely  “stuck 
on."  For  instance,  if  the  house  is  built  on 
a  field-stone  foundation,  this  may  be  used 
for  the  base,  pillars  and  parapet  of  the 
porch,  and  the  parapet  capped  perhaps  with 
a  coping  of  cement  if  this  is  used  for  the 
window  sills.  If  the  house  is  of  brick,  this 
may  be  used  in  the  porch,  combined  possi¬ 
bly  with  cement  or  wooden  pillars.  For  a 
summer  bungalow  of  logs  or  shingles,  or  a 
rustic  home  in  the  woods,  a  veranda  of 
equally  simple  and  informal  style  will  be  in 
keeping. 

The  construction  of  the  base  of  the  piazza 
is  a  determining  factor  in  its  success — a 
point  that  is  especially  forcible  when  one 
recalls  the  average  cheap  suburban  house, 
semi-detached  or  in  a  row,  in  which  the 
floor  of  the  porch  is  several  steps  above  the 
garden  level  an  the  dust-catching  space 
beneath  is  screened  by  latticework  which, 
rather  than  being  decorative,  adds  to  the 
flimsy  appearance  of  the  structure,  and 
makes  it  seem  an  afterthought,  something 
nailed  or  glued  onto  the  house.  This  defect 
can  be  easily  avoided  by  using  the  earth 
that  is  excavated  for  the  cellar  as  a  base  for 
the  porch,  and  covering  it  with  a  floor  of 
cement.  Not  only  is  this  economical  but  it 
gives  to  the  construction  that  air  of  per¬ 
manence,  solidity  and  unity  with  the  house 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  a  building. 

There  are  many  other  materials,  of 
course,  that  can  be  used  for  the  floor  of  an 
outdoor  living  room — wood,  composition 
flooring,  brick  or  tile.  Tile  and  concrete  have 
the  advantage  of  being  very  easily  washed 
down  or  cleaned  with  a  hose,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  not  so  warm  as  the  less 
stonelike  floorings.  An  interesting  com¬ 
bination  is  the  use  of  concrete  bordered 
with  decorative  bands  of  rough  brick, 
Welsh  quarries  or  other  form  of  tile  that 
will  introduce  varietv  of  color  as  well  as 
texture  into  the  surface.  For  a  balcony  one 
of  the  most  practical  forms  of  flooring  is 
canvas  stretched  over  the  rough  painted 
floor  while  still  wet,  and  given  a  couple  of 
coats  to  make  it  waterproof. 

The  roof  of  the  porch  may  be  sealed 
with  matchboarding  painted  or  varnished, 
or  the  beams  may  be  left  exposed,  dressed 
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and  stained  or  painted  some  color  that  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  general  scheme.  The  lat¬ 
ter  seems  preferable,  as  it  is  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  informal  and  semi-out¬ 
door  nature  of  the  place.  The  ceiling 
should  be  pale  in  color  so  as  to  reflect  as 
much  light  as  possible  into  the  room  be¬ 
hind  it,  and  when  the  beams  are  exposed 
the  most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  paint  or 
stain  them  a  different  color  from  the  boards 
between,  to  avoid  an  effect  of  monotony. 
Light  green  and  brown  are  always  an  inter¬ 
esting  combination.  For  all  the  porch  trim, 
including  the  floor,  it  is  well  to  choose  fair¬ 
ly  pale  tones  that  will  not  show  dust  too 
obviously,  and  for  this  purpose  gray  proves 
very  serviceable.  But  whatever  color  is 
chosen,  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
door  and  window  trim  of  the  rest  of  the  ex¬ 
terior. 

If  awnings  are  necessary  they  should  be 
chosen  in  keeping  with  the  color  scheme  of 
the  exterior,  and  if  the  latticework  is  used 
against  one  side  of  the  porch  to  afford 
greater  shade  or  privacy,  it  should  be  paint¬ 
ed  white  or  the  color  of  the  porch  pillars 
and  trim.  Bamboo  shades  are  another  form 
of  convenient  and  inexpensive  shelter  from 
sun  and  wind  as  well  as  from  the  view  of 
passersby,  and  look  well  with  practically 
any  type  of  construction. 

While  the  roof  garden  is  a  practical  and 
charming  form  of  outdoor  architecture  that 
has  recently  been  claiming  widespread  at¬ 
tention,  it  is  naturally  more  applicable  to 
houses  built  on  narrow  city  or  suburban 
lots  where  the  available  garden  area  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  and  the  owner  is  there¬ 
fore  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  space 
afforded  by  his  roof.  In  such  closely  built- 
up  sections  this  airy  spot  is  all  the  more 
welcome,  and  when  partly  sheltered  by  an 
awning  or  pergola,  protected  by  a  railing  or 
wall,  and  made  attractive  with  potted 
shrubs,  flower-boxes,  vines  and  comforta¬ 
ble  furnishings,  it  will  prove  a  veritable 
haven  of  refuge  during  the  summer  months. 
In  one  of  the  houses  shown  in  this  issue 
of  The  Craftsman,  on  page  84,  a  simple 
and  serviceable  form  of  roof  garden  is 
shown.  There  is  considerable  scope  for  in¬ 
dividuality  in  the  selection  of  the  furnish¬ 
ings  for  such  outdoor  dwelling  places — the 
rugs,  the  sturdy  chairs  and  settles,  the 
hanging  seats  and  handy  tea  or  sewing  ta¬ 
bles,  as  well  as  the  lighting  fixtures  that  are 
so  indispensable  to  evening  comfort  and 
beauty.  And  it  may  be  noted  in  passing 
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that  two  features  seldom  found  on  a  living 
porch  but  which  would  add  immensely  to 
its  convenience  are  a  magazine  rack  and  a 
wall  fountain  or  faucet — the  latter  a  detail 
which  would  find  frequent  appreciation  on 
warm  days  and  would  save  one  the  trouble 
of  going  indoors  for  a  glass  of  water.  A 
little  drinking  bowl  for  the  birds  could  be 
provided  too,  to  coax  them  into  closer 
friendship  with  their  human  neighbors. 

While  the  construction  and  exposure  of  a 
porch  or  sunroom  are  primarily  important 
matters,  the  general  comfort  and  attractive¬ 
ness  are  determined  by  the  furnishings  and 
fittings.  And  as  modern  manufacturers  and 
craftsmen  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
these  during  the  last  few  years,  the  home¬ 
maker  has  a  wide  field  of  choice.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  can  find  composition  floorings, 
readily  washable  with  a  hose,  firm  yet  soft  to 
the  tread,  in  tones  of  soft,  dull  green,  terra 
cotta  and  other  interesting  shades,  plain  or 
marked  off  in  squares  and  edged  by  geo¬ 
metric  borders.  The  modern  porch  rugs, 
too,  are  practical  and  artistic,  of  grass,  bul¬ 
lock’s  wool,  and  still  newer  ones  of  cocoa- 
fiber  which  wears  exceptionally  well  and 
comes  in  many  different  harmonious  colors, 
bordered  or  plain. 

Porch  furniture  is  made  today  in  numer¬ 
ous  designs  and  materials — flexible  willow, 
half-rustic  hickory,  plain  painted  wood  and 
even  concrete  of  simple,  decorative  patterns. 
For  those  who  wish  to  coax  the  birds  into 
closer  friendship,  a  bird-house  and  a  bird 
bath  or  fountain  placed  on  or  near  the  porch 
will  add  to  its  friendly  charm. 

The  problem  of  outdoor  lighting  is  one 
that  is  attracting  more  attention  than  for¬ 
merly,  for  people  are  coming  to  want  their 
verandas  made  cheerful  and  light  enough  to 
read  in  the  summer  evenings.  Lamps  of  all 
kinds,  for  table,  wall  and  ceiling,  have  been 
devised,  of  such  materials  and  design  as  will 
be  in  keeping  with  the  other  outdoor  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  among  the  most  satisfactory 
of  these  are  lamps  of  wicker,  lined  with  silk, 
and  fitted  with  reflectors  that  throw  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  upon  the  ceiling,  whence  it  is  cast 
down  with  a  soft,  restful  glow. 

INCREASING  AMERICA’S 
MEAT  SUPPLY 

N  a  recent  address  before  the  National 
Woolgrowers’  Association  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Albert  F.  Potter,  Associate  For¬ 
ester  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  question  of  America’s  meat 


supply  is  involved  in  the  methods  of  graz¬ 
ing  used  on  the  National  Forests. 

Before  range  control  by  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  was  put  into  effect,  Mr.  Potter  ex¬ 
plained,  the  feed  belonged  to  the  man  who 
got  his  stock  on  the  land  first.  Under  such 
a  system,  might  made  right,  and  the  only 
thought  was  to  get  what  feed  there  was 
while  it  lasted.  This  condition  led  to  seri¬ 
ous  controversy,  and  out  of  it  grew  the 
range  wars  which  often  resulted  in  loss  of 
life  and  property.  Under  the  present  con¬ 
trol,  right  prevails,  and  had  nothing  else 
been  accomplished,  Mr.  Potter  says,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  one  evil  alone  would  have 
made  the  work  worth  while.  But  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  systematic  use  of  the  ranges 
has  stopped  loss  of  forage,  and  the  feed 
formerly  wasted  has  been  putting  the  stock 
in  better  condition. 

Through  the  experiments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  artificially  reseeding  the  grazing 
areas  to  cultivated  grasses,  the  forage  crop 
has  been  increased,  in  some  instances  as 
much  as  400  per  cent.  Mr.  Potter  main¬ 
tains,  however,  that  this  method  is  both  slow 
and  expensive,  and  that  the  great  part  of 
the  range  lands  must  be  improved  by  pro¬ 
tection  and  natural  reseeding  for  the  next 
twenty  years  at  least.  Investigations,  he 
adds,  have  established  beyond  a  doubt  that 
natural  reseeding  can  be  accomplished  best 
by  a  rotation  system  of  grazing  based  upon 
the  simple  principle  that  grazing  aids  in 
scattering  and  planting  the  seed  after  the 
seed  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  ma¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Potter  also  calls  attention  to  the  new 
open  system  of  handling  sheep,  which  is 
simply  quieter  herding  during  the  day  and 
bedding  the  sheep  wherever  night  overtakes 
them.  This  is  contrasted  with  the  old  plan 
of  herding  sheep  close  by  the  use  of  dogs, 
and  returning  them  each  night  to  a  fixed 
bed  ground.  The  old  plan,  of  course,  ren¬ 
dered  certain  areas  absolutely  bare,  and  the 
going  from  and  returning  to  the  bed 
grounds  trampled  a  great  deal  of  forage. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  increase  of  10  to  25 
per  cent,  has  been  added  to  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  ranges,  and  that  5  pounds 
weight  has  been  added  per  lamb,  because 
the  animals  have  not  been  harassed  by  herd¬ 
ing  or  forced  to  trail  long  distances  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  On  5,000,000  lambs  this 
means  25,000,000  pounds  added  to  the 
sheepmen’s  salable  product  and  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  meat  supply. 
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DURABLE  FURNITURE  BOTH 
NECESSARY  AND  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  IN  THE  WELL-PLANNED 
GARDEN 

( Illustrations  furnished  by  North  Shore  Ferneries  Co.) 

THE  wave  of  out-of-door  interest  and 
sentiment  that  has  swept  America 
during  the  last  few  years  has  in  no 
way  been  more  evident  than  in  the 
improvement  made  in  the  furnishings  of 
out-of-door  places.  Garden  furniture  is  of 
as  much  importance  today  as  that  which  is 
placed  on  a  veranda,  even  more  so  in  many 
instances,  for  as  the  warm  days  of  sum¬ 
mer  draw  near,  the  tendency  becomes  pro¬ 
nounced  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  porch 
and  to  live  in  the  absolute  open.  In  con¬ 
sequence  contrivances  fostering  shade,  such 
as  arbors,  pergolas  and  covered  seats  be¬ 
come  necessary ;  summer  houses,  tables, 
chairs  and  settles  are  devices  which  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  individual.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  garden  furniture  the  cry  has  also 
gone  forth  for  beauty,  beauty  of  the  sort 
that  is  born  of  appropriateness. 

Rustic  furniture,  woodsy  and  fragrant, 
has  the  longest  association  with  American 
gardens,  probably  because  it  early  repre¬ 
sented  a  type  that  could  be  made  by  the  in- 


ROSE  ARCH  THAT  CAN  BE  USED  AS  WELL  FOR  ANY 
VINES  PRODUCING  A  PLEASING  QUALITY  OF  SHADE. 


ROSE  ARBOR  OR  TRELLIS  SEAT,  A  WELL  EXECUTED 
SKELETON  FOR  A  FRAGRANT  BOWER  OF  BLOOM  AND  A 
PLACE  OF  SWEET  REPOSE. 


genious  members  of  the  family.  In  many 
places  its  suitability  is  still  without  ques¬ 
tion.  The  garden  of  naturalistic  quality 
without  definite  plan  or  architectural  layout 
calls  usually  for  furniture  closely  akin  in 
appearance  to  the  wild  conceptions  of  Na¬ 
ture. 

The  best  representations  of  rustic  furni¬ 
ture  today  are  indeed  very  handsome.  They 
are  constructed  on  severe  and  accurate 
lines  and  are  much  more  comfortable 
than  in  former  years.  The  early  pieces  of 
rustic  furniture  were  too  rough  to  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  touch  or  of  any  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  clothes.  They  held  the  gar¬ 
den  visitor  for  a  short  space. 

A  marked  improvement,  however,  in  the 
best  furniture  of  this  type  is  now  notice¬ 
able  in  the  seats  made  of  planed  wood  and 
stained  some  desirable  color.  The  bark  of 
the  wood  is  also  handled  so  that  it  no 
longer  shows  an  exaggeration  of  rough¬ 
ness.  Much  of  the  modern  rustic  furniture 
is  exceedingly  well  built  and  blends  unos¬ 
tentatiously  into  the  landscape,  also  with 
houses  of  stone  or  shingles  and  invariably 
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A  SET  OF  RUSTIC  FURNITURE  WITH  SEATS  STAINED  GREEN,  THE  WHOLE  AR¬ 
RANGEMENT  SHOWING  CLOSE  HARMONY  WITH  THE  OUT-OF-DOOR  LOCATION. 


with  informal  gar¬ 
dens.  This  style  of 
furniture  is  most 
often  stained  either 
light  brown  or  forest 
green,  which  helps  to 
harmonize  it  with  the 
general  coloring  of 
the  open.  A  good 
example  of  a  rustic 
seat,  long,  curved  and 
skilfully  constructed, 
when  set  in  front  of  a 
group  of  hemlock  or 
other  evergreen  trees 
becomes  at  once  a 
landscape  feature,  one 
which  gives  delight 
to  the  eye. 

The  rustic  summer¬ 
house  and  the  rustic 
Beverly,  a  seat  covered  with  a  pointed  roof 
and  cedar  bark,  are  thought  by  many  to  be 
more  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  places 
out  of  doors  than  is  noticeable  with  other 
styles  of  garden  furniture. 

The  so-called  Old  English  garden  furni¬ 
ture  has  attained  to  a  degree  of  popularity 
hitherto  unaccorded  to  any  other  type.  It 
strikes  the  happy  medium  between  that 
which  is  rustic  and  that  which  is  classical. 
In  line  it  is  simple  and  artistic  besides  com¬ 
fortably  and  very  durable.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  made  of  cypress,  a  wood  called 
everlasting.  This  style  of  furniture  is 
painted,  sometimes  pure  white,  again  deep 
cream,  moss  green  or  brown.  Under  a 
grove  of  trees,  a  table,  settle  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chairs  look  well  when  painted  a  pale 
bluish  green.  To  give  accent,  however,  to 


a  distant  point  in  a  garden  a  semicircular 
bench  appears  best  when  pure  white.  No 
objection  can  be  made  to  these  light  colors 
on  the  plea  of  practicability,  for  they  are 
readily  kept  clean  by  washing,  and  their 
surfaces  are  prepared  to  counteract  all  evil 
effects  of  the  weather. 

The  arches  and  arbor  seats  are  extremely 
charming  in  this  style  of  furniture.  Pri¬ 
marily  they  give  to  a  garden  diversity  of 
height  and  lift  it -up  in  certain  places,  thus 
depriving  it  of  any  monotonous  flatness. 
Exquisite  views  and  glimpses  of  landscape 
can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  these  de¬ 
vices,  which  act  at  the  same  time  as  frame¬ 
works  for  flower-laden  vines. 

To  the  usefulness  of  the  arbor  seat  there 
is  no  limit.  It  stives,  in  offering  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  repose,  a  human  element  to  its 
surroundings;  it 
guards  the  entrance  to 
a  path  or  serves  equally 
well  as  a  termination 
to  one.  As  arbor  and 
seat  combined  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  vista  along 
paths  perhaps  outlined 
with  flowers  and  which 
stretch  far  into  dis¬ 
tances  that  claim  the 
imagination. 

There  is  something 
old-fashioned  and  real¬ 
ly  friendly  about 
these  arbor  seats,  es¬ 
pecially  when  painted 
white  and  covered  with 


A  CURVED  SEAT  OF  PLEASING  LINES  AND  PROPORTIONS  AND  ESPECIALLY  ADAPT¬ 
ED  TO  THE  NOOK  OF  REPOSE  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  A  WOODED  LAWN. 
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insr. 


SEAT  AND  TABLE  ADAPTABLE  FOR  EITHER  LAWN  OR  GARDEN  AND 
PLEASANTLY  SUGGESTING  A  CUP  OF  TEA  IN  THE  AFTERNOON  OR 
A  QUIET  HOUR  FOR  WORK. 

rose  climbers,  honeysuckles,  clematis  or 
other  of  the  well  beloved  vines.  One  likes 
to  sit  beneath  them  and  to  accept  their 
shelter  and  romantic  influences. 

When  an  arbor  seat  or  arch  is  not  de¬ 
sired  for  an  entrance  to  a  garden  there  are 
still  the  posts  in  Old  English  style  that 
stand  as  landmarks  to  principal  walks. 

They  have  much  dignity.  Among 
the  most  artistic  of  these  posts  are 
several  styles  reproduced  from 
works  by  McIntyre,  a  famous  New 
England  architect. 

All  gardens,  homelike  lawns, 
groves  and  out-of-door  places  in 
general  require  some  such  furnish¬ 
ing  touches  to  give  them  an  air  of 
habitation  as  well  as  to  provide  ac¬ 
tual  comfort.  The  tables,  chairs 
and  benches  which  make  living  in 
a  garden  possible  should  be  har¬ 
monious,  in  fact  made  after  the 
same  pattern.  It  does  not  look- 
well,  especially  in  a  small  garden, 
to  have  a  wicker  chair  in  one 
place,  a  rustic  arbor  in  another, 
and  a  bench  and  table  of  Old 
design  as  central  features.  Better  by  far 
is  it  to  have  all  these  furnishings  alike. 

Naturally  this  idea  does  not  apply  when 
the  garden  furniture  is  antique,  classic 
marble,  now  so  rare  and  costly,  however, 
that  it  gains  entrance  to  very  few  gardens 
in  democratic  America. 

Seats  of  rustic  furniture  ican  be  pur¬ 
chased  that  seem  to  express  the  last  word 
in  appropriateness  for  informal  grounds 


and  gardens.  For  those  more 
formal  the  Old  English  style  can 
be  secured  in  every  kind  of  piece 
from  the  boxes  to  hold  cypress 
and  bay  trees  to  the  arbors,  trel¬ 
lises,  seats  and  tables  that  make 
a  garden  livable. 

Trellises,  which  are  a  much 
more  recent  device  than  the  col¬ 
umned  pergolas  of  the  Greeks, 
hold  in  many  young  gardens  a 
position  of  prominence.  This  is 
because  the  majority  of  planting 
grounds  in  America  are  small  and 
require  to  be  separated  from  the 
property  of  others  or  even  to 
be  partitioned  off  from  drying 
grounds,  garages  and  the  like  on 
the  home  estate.  In  design  the  Old 
English  trellises  are  very  charm- 
&.  Vines  grow  on  them  well  and  cast 
plentiful  shadows,  a  fact  which  invariably 
accentuates  the  cool  pleasing  atmosphere 
of  the  garden.  Trellises  besides  are  now 
very  extensively  used  as  screens.  The  most 
elaborate  ones  can  be  shipped  by  their 
makers  in  sections  so  that  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  them  ready  to  set  up  and 


A  PLAIN  SEAT  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  STYLE  SERVICEABLE  IN  MANY 
PLACES  ABOUT  THE  HOME  GROUNDS  OR  FOR  THE  PORCH. 

English  so  they  can  be  used  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

All  garden  furniture  should  be  bought  of 
a  reliable  firm  which  has  conscientiously 
studied  the  subject  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of 
careful  construction.  The  pieces  should  not 
be  bought  for  a  season,  but  to  form  fea¬ 
tures  of  interest  necessary  to  the  style  and 
permanency  of  the  garden.  By  so  doing 
the  open  country  immediately  surrounding 
the  house  is  drawn  nearer  to  the  earth. 
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On  large  estates  it  is  at 
present  a  strong  desire  to  have 
somewhere  a  covered  walk, 
modeled  slightly  after  the 
“rambles”  that  were  at  one 
time  so  general  a  feature  of 
English  landscape  architecture. 

Such  walks  are  best  when 
planned  through  ground  hav¬ 
ing  some  naturalistic  beauty, 
such  as  that  which  borders  a 
strip  of  seashore  or,  again, 
through  woods  providing  the 
opportunity  for  long  vistas. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of 
such  walks  is  that  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Eugenie,  at  Cap  Martin  lawn  seat  and  chair  attractive  when  painted  moss  green 
in  France,  a  walk  of  con-  AND  SET  BEF0RE  A  GR0UP  0F  TREES- 

siderable  extent  and  which  no  one  would  benches  offering  throughout  the  length  of 
care  to  tread  to  its  terminals  were  it  the  way  the  opportunity  for  repose  and 
not  for  the  many  comfortable  seats  and  reflection. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  “WIND- 
EYE” 

S  Max  Eastman  has  so  delightfully 
reminded  us  in  his  recent  book, 
poetry  is  a  primitive  art,  “the  lan¬ 
guage  both  of  children  who  do  not 
understand  the  general  names  of  things, 
and  savages  who  have  not  decided  upon 
those  names. ^  That  is  why  we  find,  when 
we  trace  our  words  back  through  the  maze 
of  history,  that  most  of  them  sprang  like 
blossoms  from  the  fresh  imaginative  minds 
of  a  simple  and  impressionable  people.  And 
while  serving  the  practical  purpose  of  iden¬ 
tification,  such  words  still  held,  till  usage 
gradually  duled  their  edges,  the  flavor  of 
poetic  beauty  and  symbolism.  Thus  if  we 
are  inquisitive  enough  to  scratch  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  word  “window”  and  de¬ 
cipher  its  antiquity,  we  find  that  it  came  to 
us  from  Iceland,  where  the  natives,  who 
probably  knew  the  thing  only  in  the  most 
primitive  form,  christened  it  aptly  vind- 
auga  or  “wind-eye.” 

But  even  more  interesting  than  its  ety¬ 
mology  is  the  history  of  the  window  itself. 
Few  architectural  features  have  passed 
through  more  varied  stages  or  gathered  to 
themselves  more  romantic  and  artistic  glory 
in  their  long  career.  Nothing  could  be 
simpler  than  the  window  in  its  earliest 
form,  for  those  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  Hall 
of  Columns  at  Karnak  were  merely  open¬ 
ings  filled  with  vertical  slabs  of  masonry, 


and  other  temples  of  the  Nile  country  were 
lighted  in  the  same  way.  In  ordinary 
Egyptian  houses,  windows  were  pierced  in 
the  wall  on  the  second  story  front  and  on 
the  inner  court. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  there 
were  no  windows  in  Greek  temples,  but  it 
is  known  now  that  they  were  in  use  even 
in  prehistoric  times.  They  consisted,  how¬ 
ever,  of  simple  rectangular  openings,  some¬ 
times  smaller  at  the  top,  and  with  a  frame 
of  either  stone  or  wood. 

The  Romans  made  even  more  extensive 
use  of  windows,  in  increased  variety  of 
form  and  richness  of  decoration.  While 
small  and  plain  openings,  with  shutters,  suf¬ 
ficed  for  private  houses,  in  the  temples  they 
were  often  quite  elaborate — as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  all  through  architecture, 
the  greatest  craftsmanship  and  keenest  joy 
in  decoration  going  always  into  the  build¬ 
ings  that  symbolized  the  religion  of  a  race. 

In  the  Orient,  as  far  back  as  the  world 
can  remember,  windows  have  opened  not 
upon  the  street  but  upon  an  interior  court, 
and  have  been  provided  as  a  rule  with  lat¬ 
tices  or  jalousies  of  stone  and  alabaster 
tracery  to  shut  out  the  sun’s  too  piercing 
rays. 

The  more  architecture  developed,  the 
greater  in  number,  importance  and  beauty 
the  windows  grew,  especially  in  buildings 
of  worship.  In  the  churches  of  the  early 
Christian,  Mohammedan  and  Byzantine 
eras,  they  were  an  ornamental  as  well  as 
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practical  feature.  One  of  the  most  notable 
examples  of  the  last  named  style  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
the  windows  of  which  were  large  and 
struck  one  of  the  most  characteristic  notes 
of  the  whole  edifice. 

Then  came  the  Romanesque,  with  its 
round-headed  apertures,  endless  in  the  va¬ 
riety  of  their  carved  moldings  and  enrich¬ 
ment  and  receding  arches  which  reached 
such  elaboration  in  southern  France  and 
southern  Italy.  Shafts  and  columns  oc¬ 
curred,  too,  in  the  Romanesque,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  circular  rose  window. 

It  was  in  the  Gothic,  however,  that  this 
“opening  in  the  wall”  attained  its  supreme 
magnificence,  and  in  fact  often  dominated 
the  entire  structure,  forming  the  nucleus  of 
most  of  the  decoration  and  the  basis  of 
much  of  the  structural  design.  Pointed  and 
circular  windows  were  built  with  wonderful 
tracery  dividing  them  into  several  narrow 
lights,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  stained 
glass  came  into  such  wide  usage.  When 
framed  in  lead  and  assembled  so  as  to  form 
huge  figured  compositions,  this  glass  form¬ 
ed  a  new  branch  of  mural  painting,  adding 
to  the  “frozen  music”  of  Gothic  architecture 
the  warmth  and  rich  emotional  quality  of 
color,  and  bathing  the  “dim  religious  light” 
of  great  cathedrals  in  mellow  rainbow  hues. 

After  the  fifteenth  century,  Gothic  con¬ 
struction  was  discontinued,  and  when  the 
wave  of  Renaissance  art  swept  over  Europe 
the  delicate  tracery  of  the  older  windows 
was  forgotten,  the  art  of  stained  glass  de¬ 
clined  and  clear  glass  was  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  Architects  turned  their  attention 
to  the  adornment  and  framing  of  the  square 
or  arched  openings  which  were  gradually 
enriched  with  elaborate  carved  ornament. 
But  as  the  years  passed,  windows  grew 
somewhat  simpler,  and  today,  both  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  is  toward  the  plainer  forms,  in  which 
beauty  is  sought  in  carefully  balanced  pro¬ 
portions,  interesting  groups  and  lines  rather 
than  in  a  multiplication  of  detail. 

Closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
the  window  is  that  of  glass.  The  word 
comes,  probably,  from  an  old  Teutonic  root 
gla  or  glo,  meaning  “shining,”  and  sug¬ 
gesting  our  words  “glow”  and  “glare." 
And  it  is  interesting — to  many  of  us  even 
surprising — to  discover  that  the  use  of  this 
material  was  far  commoner  in  early  times 
than  we  have  been  wont  to  imagine.  The 
Phoenicians,  so  runs  the  legend,  discovered 


it  when  making  a  fire  upon  the  sand,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  such  a  means  would  create 
heat  sufficient  to  result  in  the  making  of 
glass.  Be  that  as  it  may,  specimens  are 
known  to  have  existed  in  Egypt  as  far  back 
as  3300  B.  C.,  and  are  described  as  “gen¬ 
erally  opaque,  rarely  transparent  and  al¬ 
ways  colored.” 

Many  different  substitutes  for  glass  have 
been  devised  by  the  early  nations — mica, 
alabaster,  shells  and  horn,  the  latter  having 
been  used  in  the  second  century.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  employ  a  thin  stuff  varnished  with  fine 
lac,  polished  oyster  shells  and  thin  plates 
of  horn,  while  in  Japan  the  custom  still  re¬ 
mains  of  closing  window  openings  with 
screens  of  rice  paper. 

It  was  the  early  Romans,  probably,  who 
introduced  into  England  the  art  of  glass¬ 
making,  for  wherever  they  settled  glass 
vessels  and  fragments  have  been  found,  and 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  glass  factory  of 
considerable  extent  were  discovered  near 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  at  Warrington. 
But  evidently  the  Britons  did  not  take  very 
readily  to  this  form  of  craftsmanship,  for  in 
675,  we  read,  “Benedict  Biscop,  abbot  of 
Wearmouth,  was  obliged  to  obtain  glass- 
workers  from  France,  and  in  758  Cuth- 
bert,  abbot  of  Jarrow,  appealed  to  the 
bishop  of  Mainz  to  send  him  artisans  to 
manufacture  ‘windows  and  vessels  of  glass, 
because  the  English  were  ignorant  and 
helpless.’  ” 

Glass  began  to  be  used  in  the  windows  of 
private  houses  in  England  as  early  as  1180, 
but  not  until  the  year  1350,  it  seems,  was 
glass  manufactured  there  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  As  the  centuries  went  by,  however, 
and  new  methods  were  discovered,  the  in¬ 
dustry  grew  in  scope  and  importance,  until 
the  product  reached  the  height  of  its  beauty 
in  the  stained  glass  creations  that  sounded 
the  high  note  of  splendor  in  the  cathedrals 
of  the  Old  World. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  that  always  exists  between  the  build¬ 
ings  of  a  country  and  its  government,  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  year  1697,  when  the  first 
window  tax  was  levied  in  England.  Its 
purpose  was  to  defray  the  expenses  and 
make  up  the  deficiency  arising  from  clipped 
and  defaced  coin  in  the  recoinage  of  silver 
during  the  reign  of  William  III.  “It  was 
an  assessed  tax,”  says  the  historian,  “on  the 
rental  value  of  the  house,  levied  according 
to  the  number  of  windows  and  openings  on 
houses  having  more  than  six  windows  and 
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worth  more  than  five  pounds  per  annum. 
Owing  to  the  method  of  assessment,  the  tax 
fell  with  peculiar  hardship  on  the  middle 
classes,  and  to  this  day  traces  of  the  en- 
deavers  to  lighten  its  burden  may  be  seen  in 
numerous  brdcked-up  windows.” 

The  way  in  which  the  glass  was  used,  as 
well  as  the  general  style  and  purpose  of  a 
building,  had  much  to  do  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  window  itself.  The  plain  rec¬ 
tangle,  single  or  divided  by  a  central  pier, 
column  or  mullion ;  the  window  with  round¬ 
ed  or  pointed  arch ;  the  elaborate  rose  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  high,  tracery-covered  open¬ 
ings  and  stained-glass  windows  of  a  later 
period,  and  the  simpler  ones  of  today ;  the 
casement,  double-hung,  French  window,  bay 
and  dormer — all  these  grew  out  of  struc¬ 
tural  as  well  as  artistic  needs. 

For  the  ordinary  dwelling  house,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  type  which  gives 
greater  charm  to  both  inside  and  outside 
walls  than  the  small-paned  windows.  These, 
says  one  writer,  Hissey,  in  “Charm  of  the 
Road,”  with  their  many  lattice  panes, 
“seemed  to  add  to  the  snugness  of  the  olden 
chambers ;  for  they  gave  one  the  feeling  of 
inclosed  space,  whilst  the  modern  plate 
glass  window  suggests  to  me  a  glassed 
void;  so  perfect  is  plate  glass  it  might  be 
solidified  air.” 

As  this  author  so  evidently  felt,  the  win¬ 
dow  has  not  offiy  a  decorative  but  an  inti¬ 
mate,  one  might  almost  say  a  personal  qual¬ 
ity  that  makes  it  one  of  the  most  adapta¬ 
ble  and  lovable  things  in  architecture.  Who 
has  not  felt  the  hospitable  nature  of  a  wide- 
flung  casement,  and  the  even  .more  inviting 
look  of  an  open  French  window  or  glass 
door ;  the  friendly  dignity  of  a  well  placed 
group,  the  sturdy  comfort  of  a  seat-en¬ 
circled  bay,  and  the  cosy  air  of  a  peeping 
cottage  dormer?  These  “eyes  of  the 
house”  seem  to  symbolize,  in  their  quiet, 
simple  way,  the  very  spirit  of  the  home. 

As  the  window  is  such  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  building,  from  both  a  practical 
and  a  decorative  point  of  view,  the  home- 
maker  who  wishes  to  take  full  advantage  of 
its  possibilities  for  beauty  needs  to  consider 
carefully  the  size,  style  and  grouping  with 
relation  to  the  exterior  as  well  as  to  the  in¬ 
side  rooms.  These  points  were  taken  up  in 
detail  in  an  illustrated  article  published  on 
page  391  of  The  Craftsman  for  January. 
In  this  connection,  however,  it  may  be  add¬ 
ed  that  while  the  more  windows  there  are, 
the  lighter,  sunnier  and  better  ventilated 


the  house  will  be,  one  should  guard  against 
a  too  lavish  use  of  them ;  for  too  many  will 
make  the  place  difficult  to  heat  in  winter, 
and  from  a  structural  standpoint  will  weak¬ 
en  the  building  both  in  actuality  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  especially  if  they  are  grouped  be¬ 
neath  a  solid  upper  story. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  remember  that 
while  the  casement  window  is  both  charm¬ 
ing  and  serviceable  in  a  south  room,  where 
its  opening  on  hot  summer  days  admits  all 
possible  air,  it  is  better  as  a  rule  to  use  dou¬ 
ble-hung  windows  in  cold  north  rooms,  as 
this  type  permits  ventilation  at  the  top  with¬ 
out  danger  of  draught  or  of  rain  and  snow 
blowing  in.  This  also  applies  to  bathrooms 
and  kitchens  where  constant  ventilation  is 
desirable. 

Those  who  are  building  a  home  will  find 
it  worth  while,  when  they  come  to  the  de¬ 
signing  of  the  windows,  to  study  not  only 
the  many  lovely  forms  which  modern  archi¬ 
tects  are  using,  but  also  the  various  new  in¬ 
ventions  for  fitting  screens  or  removable 
sash,  for  opening  and  closing  casements, 
etc.  Devices  can  be  had,  for  instance, 
which  when  attached  to  an  outward-swing¬ 
ing  casement  will  enable  one  to  open  or 
close  it  at  will  and  to  lock  it  in  any  desired 
position  by  operating  a  handle  within  the 
room,  thus  saving  one  the  trouble  of  reach¬ 
ing  outside  the  window  on  a  rainy  or  chilly 
day.  The  device  is  likewise  so  made  that 
it  operates  from  within  during  summer 
without  disturbing  the  screen — an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  every  fly-  and  mosquito-hater 
will  appreciate.  Another  ingenious  fixture 
consists  in  a  simple  rod  and  gear  by  means 
of  which  one  can  swing  an  outside  shutter 
open  or  closed  without  even  lifting  the 
sash. 

In  fact,  as  in  every  phase  of  architecture, 
modern  science  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
builder,  adding  to  the  beauty  of  a  world-old 
art  the  efficiency  of  up-to-date  invention. 
But  however  practical  our  windows  be¬ 
come,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
lose  in  decorative  charm.  And  indeed, 
judging  from  the  artistic  consideration 
which  they  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of 
many  of  our  best  architects  today,  it  seems 
likelv  that  this  feature  will  eventually  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  lovely 
elements  in  the  building  of  American 
homes.  It  seems  possible,  too,  that  in  de¬ 
vising  practical  and  lovely  windows  for 
modern  needs,  we  may  evolve  new  beauties 
in  this  delightful  art. 
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MODERN  MAGIC  FOR  THE 
HOME:  THE  COMFORT  AND 
ECONOMY  OF  AN  AUTOMATIC 
HOT  WATER  SUPPLY 

££  ETTING  into  hot  water”  may  be 
■  -  a  metaphorical  term  for  all 

*  kinds  of  trouble  and  annoyance, 
but  taken  literally,  from  the 
standpoint  of  bathtub  comfort,  it  means 
just  the  reverse.  In  fact,  there  are  few 
things  in  a  home  that  the  housewife  and 
her  brood  appreciate  more  than  a  constant 
supply  of  this  useful  and  comfort-giving 
element.  Its  ready  flow  oils  the  wheels  of 
domestic  machinery,  saves  time,  steps  and 
labor,  and  is  at  every  turn  a  source  of  end¬ 
less  satisfaction,  whether  for  bathroom, 
laundry  tubs  or  kitchen  sink.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lack  of  a  reliable  hot  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  one  of  the  greatest  material  depriva¬ 
tions  from  which  the  mistress  of  the  home 
can  suffer,  and  every  member  of  the  family 
feels  the  bereavement  in  more  or  less  acute 
form.  They  may  have  a  passing  pang  of 
sympathy  for  the  provisionless  explorers  on 
an  arctic  trip  or  the  short-rationed  soldiers 
in  some  distant  warfare ;  but  much  more 
real  and  resentful  is  their  pity  for  them¬ 
selves  when  they  want  hot  water  and  find 
nothing  but  cold. 

We  have  all,  at  some  time  or  other,  wait¬ 
ed  frowningly  while  a  kettle  of  water  was 
heated  on  the  gas  stove  or  range  to  supply 
some  impatient  need.  We  all  remember 
days  when,  the  weather  being  fairly  warm, 
the  kitchen  fire  was  allowed  to  go  out,  and 
instead  of  enjoying  that  nice  hot  bath  we 
had  anticipated  we  managed  somehow  to 
immerse  ourselves  in  lukewarm  or  chilly 
water  about  five  and  a  half  inches  deep.  Or 
perhaps  we  are  accustomed  to  a  city  apart¬ 
ment  house,  with  a  perpetual  fire  in  the 
basement,  a  capacious  boiler,  an  amiable 
janitor  and  a  constant  hot  water  supply  all 
the  year  round.  We  visit  a  suburban  or 
country  home,  and  it  is  quite  a  shock  to  our 
luxury-loving  nature  if  there  is  any 
scarcity  of  that  simple,  taken- for-granted 
supply.  In  fact,  such  an  inconvenience 
seems  to  overbalance  any  beauties  or  de¬ 
lights  that  country  life  may  offer.  We  feel 
a  distinct  sense  of  injury.  After  all,  what’s 
the  use  of  being  civilized  if  one  can’t  get  hot 
water  when  one  wants  it? 

Fortunately,  however,  for  suburban  and 
country  dwellers,  this  state  of  affairs  is  no 
longer  a  necessity,  for  the  ingenuity  of 
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modern  inventive  science  has  solved  the 
problem  and  put  hot  water  within  reach  of 
every  householder  who  can  afford  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  economical  equipment.  By  this  new 
method  one  can  have  all  the  hot  water  de¬ 
sired,  instantly,  day  or  night,  summer  or 
winter,  by — just  turning  the  faucet. 

This  sounds  almost  too  good  to  be  true ; 
but  it  isn’t.  We  are  familiar,  of  course, 
with  hot  water  attachments  that  can  be 
lighted  whenever  necessary  and  which  in  15 
minutes  or  so  will  furnish  a  fair  supply. 
But  an  automatic  device  that  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  merely  by  a  turn  of  the  faucet — this 
is  something  new  to  most  of  us,  and  is  sure 
to  find  a  warm  welcome  in  many  homes. 

This  automatic  geyser,  as  it  is  called,  can 
be  readily  installed  in  the  basement  and 
connected  with  gas  and  water  pipes  already 
there.  Inside  the  vertical  boiler  is  a  coil  of 
pipes  through  which  water  circulates,  heat¬ 
ed  by  the  powerful  Bunsen  burner  below. 
The  moment  any  hot  water  faucet  is  opened, 
the  gas  reinforces  a  small  pilot  light,  and 
rushes  to  the  big  burners,  which  it  imme¬ 
diately  lights.  At  the  same  time,  cold  water 
is  automatically  pouring  through  the  cop¬ 
per  coils  of  the  geyser,  where  it  is  heated  as 
it  flows,  and  from  the  opened  faucet  the 
hot  water  pours. 

When  the  outpouring  water  reaches 
150°  F.,  the  big  burners  shut  off,  saving 
gas,  and  the  hot  water  keeps  on  flowing. 
When  it  falls  below  140°  F.,  the  big 
burners  start  again  and  burn  till  the  water 
again  reaches  150°  F.,  when  they  again 
shut  off.  This  thermostatic  control  is  ac¬ 
complished  under  the  law  of  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  metals  under  heat  and 
cold.  When  the  faucet  is  turned  off,  the 
gas  is  automatically  shut  off  at  the  burners, 
the  pilot  shrinks  to  a  tiny  spark  again,  and 
expense  is  over. 

Meantime,  you  have  had  “what  you  want 
when  you  want  it” — and  what  more  can 
the  most  exacting  person  desire? 

A  BILLION  FOR  BUILDING 

IN  1912,  according  to  figures  gathered  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
143  of  the  cities  of  the  country  having 
a  population  of  35,000  or  more  spent  $919,- 
809,054  in  building  operations.  The  great¬ 
est  amount  was  spent  by  New  York  City — 
$163,519,362;  Chicago  came  second,  with 
$83,175,900;  Brooklyn  third,  $40,537,784; 
Philadelphia  fourth,  $36,392,405 ;  and  Los 
Angeles  fifth,  $3T367>995- 
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AN  EDUCATION  IN  HOME 
BUILDING 

( Continued  from  page  78.) 

strongly  the  appeal  of  old-time  structures 
in  our  own  land — the  log  cabins  and  stock¬ 
ades  of  the  early  pioneers,  the  missions  of 
the  Spanish  Fathers,  the  sturdy  wooden 
houses  that  the  New  England  settlers  built. 

We  cannot  help  feeling,  too,  a  sense  of 
the  honesty  of  this  work,  as  though  the 
very  necessities  of  life  demanded  conscien¬ 
tious  labor. 

‘‘In  the  elder  days  of  art 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 

Each  minute  and  unseen  part, 

For  the  gods  see  everywhere.” 

One  simple,  white-painted,  little  farm  cot¬ 
tage  on  Cape  Cod,  with  its  unmistakable 
evidences  of  loving  care  in  the  building,  is 
worth  more,  architecturally,  than  a  county 
full  of  wholesale  and  impersonal  elegance. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  enterprise 
of  home-building.  It  is  not  a  venture  to 
be  entered  upon  lightly.  So  much  of  the 
development  of  the  race  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  at  stake.  It  is  a  disheartening 
thing  to  live  in  the  wrong  home  all  one’s 
life,  and  to  realize  that  with  enough  per¬ 
sonal  thought  and  work,  the  house  might 
have  been  a  home.  For  many  families  the 
investment  in  a  home  can  be  made  only 
once  in  a  lifetime.  It  therefore  behooves 
the  home-builder  to  know  what  he  wants 
before  ground  is  broken.  Few  of  us  have 


the  time  or  the  means  for  experiments  in 
home-making. 

CRAFTSMAN  PERMANENT  HOME-BUILDERS’ 
EXPOSITION. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  Craftsman 
Permanent  Homebuilders’  Exposition  has 
been  established.  Its  basic  idea  is  service 
to  the  prospective  home-builder,  the  natural 
development  of  the  Craftsman  Architec¬ 
tural  Service.  Here  the  results  of  years  of 
experimentation  and  practical  experience  of 
numerous  inventors,  designers,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  gathered  together  under  one 
roof  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  man 
or  woman  who  would  build,  remodel,  or 
furnish  a  home.  Here  in  condensed  form 
may  be  found  a  recapitulation  of  the  house¬ 
building  experiences  of  others,  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  those  whose  time  and  means  are 
limited.  Here  is  the  surest,  safest  method 
of  ascertaining  what  you  want  before  you 
build.  The  exposition  is  so  arranged  as  to 
give,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort,  a  comprehensive  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  house  building 
and  furnishing,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  materials  offered  for  the  use  of  the 
home-maker. 

A  SERVICE  FOR  THE  HOME-LOVING  PUBLIC. 

Every  floor  of  the  new  twelve-story 
Craftsman  Building — running  through  an 
entire  block,  38th  to  39th  Streets,  a  step 
from  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  modern  shopping 
center  of  New  York  City — is  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  home-loving,  home- 


TAPESTRY  BRICK  FIREPLACE  IN  ONE  OF  THE  REST  ROOMS  OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING. 
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THE  WAY  A  PORTABLE  HOUSE  LOOKS  SET  DEEP  IN  THE  WOODS:  FROM  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 


building  public.  The  display  of  furniture, 
rugs,  draperies,  etc.,  in  the  salesrooms  on 
the  first  four  floors,  is  in  itself  full  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  guidance  for  the  one  who 
would  furnish  a  home  in  good  taste.  On 
the  tenth  floor  The  Craftsman  Magazine 
offers  the  resources  of  its  long-established 
architectural  and  service  departments  to 
those  about  to  build  or  remodel  a  house.  In 
the  club-rooms  on  the  eleventh  floor  is  to 
be  found  a  free  reference  library,  and  here, 
too,  it  is  proposed  to  give  free  lectures  on 
building  and  decorating.  The  architectural 
service  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
big  idea,  and  this  has  been  brought  up  to 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Realizing  the  value  of  many  minds  work¬ 
ing  in  harmony  on  kindred  problems,  Mr. 
Stickley  invited  various  manufacturers  to 
exhibit  and  demonstrate  their  ideas  and 
their  wares  in  connection  with  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Service,  and  so  has  been  developed 
the  Permanent  Homebuilders’  Exposition, 
which  is  in  many  respects  the  biggest, 
broadest,  and  most  serviceable  feature  of 
the  entire  enterprise.  These  exhibits  now 
occupy  four  floors  of  the  building,  and  are 
grouped  in  logical,  systematic  order,  an  en¬ 
tire  floor  being  devoted  to  each  class  of 
products — building  materials  on  the  eighth 
floor,  home  decoration  on  the  seventh,  home 
equipment  on  the  sixth,  and  garden  and 
grounds  on  the  fifth.  Visitors  may  go 
directly  to  any  desired  floor  or  special  ex¬ 
hibit,  or  may  go  first  to  the  general  Service 


Department  on  the  tenth  floor,  where  a 
guide  will  be  assigned  to  take  them  through 
the  exhibits  and  to  give  expert  advice  on 
building  and  furnishing  problems.  This 
will  naturally  prove  of  especial  value  to  the 
prospective  home-builder,  for  he  will  be 
able  to  have  the  various  exhibits  explained 
to  him  in  a  simple,  practical  and  impartial 
fashion,  and  his  guide  will  offer  sugges¬ 
tions,  if  desired,  as  to  the  materials  and 
methods  likelv  to  prove  most  suitable  to  his 
particular  case.  There  are  no  admission 
fees  or  charges  for  this  service. 

EIGHTH  FLOOR  :  BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND 
SYSTEMS. 


A  brief  review  of  the  exhibits  as  now 
located  will  give  the  best  possible  idea  of 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  exposition. 


A  DETAIL  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  VAN  GUILDER 
HOLLOW  WALL. 
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A  PORTABLE  HOUSE  SUITED  TO  ORCHARD  OR  MEADOW,  FROM  THE  HOME-BUILD- 
ERS’  EXHIBITION.  • 


The  eighth  floor  com¬ 
prises  exhibits  of  vari¬ 
ous  building  materials 
and  systems.  There 
are  now  to  be  found 
here  the  exhibits  of 
Fiske  &  Co.,  the  well 
known  “T  a  p  e  s  t  r  y 
Brick” ;  of  American 
Clay  Products  Co , 
showing  Denison  inter¬ 
locking  hollow  tile;  of 
Asbestolith  Mfg.  Co., 
fireproof  flooring  ma¬ 
terials  and  floor  cover¬ 
ings  ;  Consolidated  Ex¬ 
panded  Metal  Com¬ 
panies,  metal  lath  for 
stucco  construction  H. 

W.  Covert  Co.,  mantels  ; 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Co.,  asbestos  stucco 
and  asbestos  shingles: 
the  Standard  Paint  Co.,  Ruberoid  and 
Kaloroid  roofing;  Wadsworth,  Howland  & 
Co.,  Bay  State  Brick  and  cement  coating. 
A  complete  mantel  and  fireplace  is  on  ex¬ 
hibit,  constructed  by  the  Colonial  Fireplace 
Co.,  designers  of  fireplaces  for  any  style  of 
house,  particularly  Craftsman  and  Colonial, 
with  specially  designed  grates  and  andirons, 
and  patented  head  throat  and  damper. 

An  unusually  interesting  exhibit  on  the 
eighth  floor  consists  of  model  houses  de¬ 
signed  by  Miss  Mazie  A.  Barnes  of  Jersey 


City.  These  are  made  from  architects' 
drawings,  for  the  service  of  architects, 
builders,  contractors,  real  estate  agents,  and 
especially  prospective  home  builders  who 
find  it  difficult  to  visualize  the  finished 
house  from  the  architect’s  drawings.  An 
inspection  of  this  exhibit  is  bound  to  offer 
valuable  suggestions. 

Another  attractive  exhibit  on  this  floor  is 
that  of  the  Van  Guilder  Hollow  Wall  Co., 
who  have  a  partially  constructed  house, 
showing  the  use  of  their  adjustable  metal 
forms  for  rapid  con¬ 
crete  work  and  rein- 
forced  hollow-wall 
construction. 


SEVENTH  FLOOR  :  HOME 


DECORATION  AND 


ROOM  DECORATED  WITH  DUTCH  BOYWHITE  LEAD  BY  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY  :  ONE  OF  THE  EXHIBITS  IN  THE  CRAFTSMAN 
BUILDING. 


FURNISHING. 

On  the  seventh  floor, 
devoted  to  home  deco¬ 
ration  and  furnishing, 
are  to  be  found  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  Atlas 
Paint  Co.,  exterior  and 
interior  paints  and  fin¬ 
ishes  ;  the  Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender  Co., 
billiard  and  pool  tables 
and  billiard-room  fur¬ 
nishings,  shown  in  a 
model  billiard-room ; 
the  Bridgeport  Wood 
Finishing  Co.,  paints 
and  varnishes ;  Curtis 
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Shop.  The  former 
shows  hand-wrought 
copper  vases,  lamps, 
desk  sets,  jewelry,  etc., 
and  the  latter  beautiful 
silver-on-bronze  wares. 
A  novelty  to  many 
will  be  the  finely  mod¬ 
eled  chimneypieces  in 
cement  stone  of  Jacob¬ 
son  &  Co.,  for  all  the 
world  like  sculptured 
marble.  Garden  furni¬ 
ture  and  all  sorts  of 
plastic  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  decorations  are 
made  in  the  same  ma¬ 
terial. 

Two  attractive  model 
apartments  are  shown 
by  the  H.  11.  Wiggin’s 
Sons  Co.  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Cloth 

THE  ROOMS  WITH  “SANITAS”  COVERED  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  IN  THE  EXHIBITION  Co.,  the  former  deCO- 

of  the  standard  oil  cloth  co.  rated  in  Fab-Rik-O- 

&  Cameron,  the  Copley  prints;  the  Child- 
Lore  Libraries,  juvenile  books;  Ernest 
Chase  Dudley,  original  greeting  cards ; 
the  Dreadnought  Flooring  Co. ;  the  Forest 
Craft  Guild,  arts-and-crafts  jcwclrv  and 
gift  novelties;  Kimball  &  Chappell  Co., 
brass  beds  shown  in  a  model  bedroom ;  the 
Macey  Co.,  sectional  bookcases  shown  in  a 
model  library;  the  Morgan  Company,  hard¬ 
wood  doors:  the  National  Lead  Co.,  “Dutch 
Boy”  lead  paint;  Thov 
Potter  Sons  Co.,  lino¬ 
leum  and  oil  cloth. 

Miss  Frances  Dun¬ 
can,  of  the  Garden- 
craft  Toy  Co.,  has  an 
exhibit  that  cannot 
fail  to  appeal  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  parents. 

Cardboard  houses, 
trees,  shrubs,  walls, 
flowers,  etc.,  offer  op¬ 
portunities  for  innu¬ 
merable  combinations 
of  arrangement,  and 
an  educational  study 
that  is  at  the  same  time 
fascinating  play. 

Two  exhibits  of  rare 
artistic  merit  are  those 
of  Karl  Kipp  of  the 
Tookay  Shop,  and  the 
H  e  i  n  t  z  Art  Metal  devices  for  home  comfort  shown  by  the  western  electric  co. 


Na  wall  coverings,  and  the  latter  in  the 
washable  Sanitas.  They  are  rich  in  sug¬ 
gestions  for  interior  decoration.  The  model 
bedrooms,  library,  and  billiard-room  on  this 
tloor  are  decorated  with  Fab-Rik-O-Na. 

sixth  floor:  practical  utilities  and 

APPLIANCES  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT. 

On  the  sixth  tloor  are  various  practical 
utilities  and  appliances  for  household  equip- 
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THREE  FAB-RIK-ONA  WALL  PANELS  SELECTED  FROM  THE  MANY  DESIGNS  OF  WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS  MADE 
BY  H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 


ment.  The'  Casement  Hardware  Co.  shows 
ingenious  fitments  for  casement  windows ; 
the  Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co.,  the 
Leonard  cleanable  refrigerators;  Ham- 
macher,  Schlemmer  &  Co.,  carpenters’  tools, 
home  carpentry  cabinets,  cutlery ;  the 
Howard  Dustless-Duster  Co.,  the  original 
dustless  duster  and  its  family;  the  Humph¬ 
rey  Co.,  automatic  hot  water  heaters ; 
Janes  &  Kirtland,  kitchen  ranges,  kitchen 
cabinets,  and  all-metal  kitchen  furniture ; 
Meilink  Mfg.  Co.,  built-in  wall  safes;  the 
Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.,  fire  extinguishers;  the 
Prometheus  Electric  Co.,  electric  plate 
warmers ;  the  Richardson  &  Boynton  Co., 
ranges,  furnaces,  and  heaters ;  the  Standard 
Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  bathroom  equipment 
and  plumbing  fixtures ;  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  electric  heating  devices,  vacuum 
cleaners,  electric  washers,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  heating  de¬ 
vices  on  the  market  is  shown  here — the  gas 
radiator  of  the  Rector  Gas  Lamp  Co.  It 
is  fitted  with  a  thermostat  which,  when  set 
■at  the  required  temperature,  turns  off  the 
gas  before  the  room  becomes  too  hot  or  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  gas  is  burned.  In 
this  way  each  room  may  be  heated  separate¬ 
ly  in  accordance  with  its  particular  require¬ 


ments,  and  no  heat  is  wasted.  A  vacuum 
fan  draws  away  all  unpleasant  fumes  and 
insures  constant  ventilation. 

The  Sanitarium  Equipment  Company 
shows  the  electric-Jight  bath  cabinets  that 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  A  special  size  is 
made  for  the 
home  bath¬ 
room,  which 
makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  take 
a  Turkish 
bath  at  home 
whenever 
wanted  and 
at  surprising¬ 
ly  low  cost. 

This  bath  is 
recommend¬ 
ed  not  only 
for  invalids, 
but  for  all 
who  desire 
to  keep  in  a 
robust,  d  i  s- 
ease-  resistant 
c  o  n  d  i  t  ion. 

The  doctrine 


CEILING  FIXTURE  OF  COPPER  AND 
LEADED  GLASS  FOR  INDIRECT  LIGHT¬ 
ING,  FROM  THE  EXHIBIT  OF  KARL 
KIPP. 


Ill 
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KIMBALL  &  CHAPPELL  CO.  PRESENT  IN  THIS  EXHIBIT  A  MODEL  BEDROOM. 


of  general  indirect  lighting  has  been 
preached  pretty  consistently  of  late  and  is 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  generally  ac¬ 
cepted.  An  example  of  one  form  may  be 
seen  in  the  Craftsman  Restaurant  on  the 
twelfth  floor.  One  of  the  most  extensive 
exhibits  in  the  Exposition  is  that  of  the 
“Eye-Comfort  Lighting  Shop”  (National  X- 
Rav  Reflector  Co.)  on  the  fifth  floor.  Here 
the  principles  and  practice  of  indirect 
lighting  are  demonstrated  in  a  graphic 
manner  in  a  series  of  tasteful  model  rooms, 
and  a  number  of  attractive  fixtures  are 
shown.  These  include  hanging  bowls,  both 
opaque  and  translucent,  and  portable  elec¬ 
tric  lamps  (the  “Curtis  Portable”)  in  which 
direct  and  indirect  lighting  are  combined. 

FIFTH  FLOOR  :  GARDENING  AND  OUTDOOR 
FURNISHINGS. 

The  rest  of  the  fifth  floor  is  devoted  to 
outdoor  features.  Here  may  be  found  in¬ 
teresting  groups  of  Bobbink  &  Atkins,  nur¬ 
serymen;  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  water 
supply  and  lighting  systems ;  Clifford  B. 
Harmon  &  Co.,  suburban  real  estate;  the 
Hartmann-Sanders  Co.,  pergolas,  sun-dials, 
garden  furniture,  and  lock-joint  wooden 
columns  ;  the  Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  green¬ 
houses,  coldfram.es  and  hotbeds,  with  a 
complete  greenhouse  erected  on  the  floor; 
the  North  Shore  Ferneries  Co.,  garden  fur¬ 
niture  ;  Robert  Anderson  Pope,  landscape 
architect. 

An  exhibit  that  will  appeal  to  every 
nature  lover  is  that  of  Joseph  H.  Dodson, 
maker  of  bird  houses,  shelters,  food  shelves, 
bath  basins,  etc.  A  wire  sparrow  trap  is 
also  shown. 

Another  group  that  cannot  be  passed  by 


is  -  that  of  the  E.  F. 
Hodgson  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  portable 
houses.  Portable 
houses  and  garages 
are  no  longer  a  novel¬ 
ty,  but  this  company 
has  raised  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  higher 
plane  by  designs  of 
real  merit.  Here  is  a 
fully  equipped  sum¬ 
mer  camp  or '  seaside 
cottage,  of  two  rooms 
and  porch,  with  sink, 
cook  stove,  Franklin 
stove,  and  other  un¬ 
usual  conveniences. 
Children’s  play  houses,  dog  kennels,  and 
various  poultry  houses  are  also  shown,  and 
the  same  company  makes  larger  cottages 
and  garages. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to 
cover  with  absolute  completeness  all  the 
allied  interests  of  house  and  grounds,  but 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  ex¬ 
hibits  that  are  representative,  and  thus  make 
the  entire  exhibit  suggestive  and,  as  a 
whole,  comprehensive.  It  is  not  intended 
to  answer  every  question  that  may  arise  nor 
to  show  every  thing  that  may  be  bought : 
but  enough  is  shown  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  home-maker.  Like  all  true  education, 
this  exposition  seeks  to  impart  method 
rather  than  complete  knowledge — to  show 
how  knowledge  may  be  obtained  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  desire  for  it. 

The  exposition  is  not  intended  to  settle 
matters  for  any  one,  for  then  it  would  be 
defeating  the  Craftsman  ideal ;  it  would  be 
putting  a  premium  on  the  ready-made.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  designed  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  and  so  to  encourage  individual 
expression.  It  is  inspirational  in  its  effects. 
It  forcibly  suggests  how  much  that  is  fas¬ 
cinating  is  to  be  learned  about  this  matter 
of  house  building.  It  tends  to  awaken  dor¬ 
mant  interest  in  the  romance  of  building, 
to  foster  the  human  instinct  for  home¬ 
making.  In  this  its  originator  confidently 
hopes  that  the  Craftsman  Permanent 
Homebuilders’  Exposition  will  take  its 
recognized  place  as  one  of  the  great  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  Metropolis. 

And  surely  there  are  few  educational 
fields  that  offer  such  wide  variety  of  in¬ 
struction  or  present  subjects  more  practical 
and  more  picturesque.  One  realizes  at 
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once,  upon  seeing  such 
an  exhibition,  from  what 
a  world-wide  area  the 
art  of  home-building 
draws  its  materials.  As 
Frank  E.  Wallis  says,  in 
his  interesting  book, 

“How  to  Know  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  “The  intimate 
relation  of  architecture 
to  trade  is  dramatically 
illustrated  in  your  own 
act  of  building  a  house. 

The  moment  that  science 
is  called  upon  by  you 
for  the  construction  of 
your  individual  temple 
to  the  ideal  of  family, 
the  trade  of  the  world 
is  enlisted  in  your  ser¬ 
vice.  Miners,  quarry- 
men,  lumbermen,  sailors, 
artists  and  artisans  of 
every  sort,  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  set  to  work  to  supply  you  with  ma¬ 
terials.  The  one  item  of  the  locks  on  your 
doors  may  involve  almost  an  infinity  of 
diverse  interests  and  efforts.  Every  part 
of  this  huge  machine  is  at  your  command. 
Not  only  does  it  place  at  your  disposal  all 
the  modern  products  of ‘all  the  markets  of 
the  world,  but  it  ransacks  the  past  for  you, 
and  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  ages 
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are  your  heritage.  Thus  it  has  been  since 
earliest  times.  Trade  has  made  possible 
the  interchange  of  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence,  and  so  contributed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  style  in  architecture. 

“The  products  that  you  assemble  by  way 
of  the  modern  trade  routes  for  the  building 
of  your  house,  and  the  ideals  and  accumu¬ 
lated  knowledge  of  your¬ 
self  and  your  architect, 
will  unite  in  a  record  by 
which  the  future  his¬ 
torian  will  know  you 
and  your  time  perhaps 
better  than  you  do  your¬ 
self. 

“So  we  can  see  broad¬ 
ly  the  part  that  trade 
plays  in  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  particularly 
its  great  contribution  to 
the  development  of  hu¬ 
man  expression  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  .  .  .  This  has 
never  been  more  vividly 
illustrated  than  in  our 
own  country  today, 
when  a  great  industrial 
era  is  leaving  its  amaz¬ 
ing  mark  in  an  aston¬ 
ishing  architectural  out¬ 
burst.” 


■  •  'i- .  ..... 


MANTEL  MADE  OF  KEENE  CEMENT, 
WITH  MARBLE  FINISH,  THE  PROD¬ 
UCT  OF  JACOBSON  AND  COMPANY, 
DESIGNERS  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
SCULPTORS,  WHO  ARE  AMONG  THE 
MANY  EXHIBITORS  OF  HOME-BUILD¬ 
ING  MATERIALS  IN  THE  EXPOSITION 
AT  THE  CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING  :  THIS 
MANTEL,  IT  WILL  BE  NOTICED,  IS  IN 
THE  ADAMS  STYLE,  AND  EVERY  DE¬ 
TAIL  HAS  BEEN  WORKED  OUT  WITH 
DUE  REGARD  FOR  HARMONY  OF  PRO¬ 
PORTION  AND  LINE  :  THIS  IS  ONLY 
ONE  OF  MANY  PERIOD  DESIGNS  PRO¬ 
DUCED  BY  THIS'  COMPANY. 


UNCLE  SAM  AS  AN  ARCHITECT 


UNCLE  SAM  AS  AN  ARCHI¬ 
TECT:  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG¬ 
RICULTURE  PLANS  A  COM¬ 
FORTABLE,  INEXPENSIVE 
FARM  II(  )USE 

I  IE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  public  recently 
the  first  of  a  series  of  plans  for 
farmhouses  to  be  prepared  by  its 
specialists  with  a  view  to  enabling'  farmers 
to  construct  inexpensive  and  better  homes. 
For  the  Department  believes,  and  rightly, 
that  the  farmhouse  is  the  most  important 
building  on  the  farm,  and  money  judicious¬ 
ly  expended  in  its  planning  and  construc¬ 
tion  is  well  invested.  The  plans  in  question, 
therefore,  provide  structures  reasonable  in 
cost  and  of  good  materials,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  furnish  opportunity  for  the  utmost 
health,  comfort  and  happiness  for  the 
family  and  the  greatest  possible  convenience 
to  the  housewife  in  her  work. 

The  plan  of  this  first  farmhouse,  which 
we  are  reproducing  here,  shows  a  building 
that  is  suitable  either  for  a  tenant  or  for 
the  owner  himself  if  he  has  only  a  small 
family.  The  provision  of  proper  tenant 
houses  on  farms,  it  is  believed,  is  of  increas¬ 
ing  importance  to  farm  management,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  growing  number  of  rented 
farms,  and  also  on  account  of  the  demand 
of  tenants  for  modern  houses.  There  is  a 
better  understanding,  too,  of  the  influence 
of  the  home  upon  farm  labor  and  field  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  census  report  of  1910  shows 
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an  increase  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
more  than  324,000  rented  farms.  Many  of 
the  new  tenants  moved  into  good  houses 
vacated  by  the  owners,  but  many  others  arc 
living  in  buildings  wholly  unsuited  to  their 
needs.  The  cost  of  these  houses  commonly 
is  inconsistent  with  the  value  of  the  farms, 
and  the  lack  of  improvements  in  them  too 
often  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  up-to- 
date  character  of  the  outbuildings,  farming 
machinery  and  field  equipment. 

The  important  principles  of  planning, 
applicable  to  all  buildings,  which  effect  sav¬ 
ing  in  construction  and  in  the  performance 
of  indoor  work,  have  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  these  plans.  Endeavor  has  been 
made  to  provide  good  lines  and  pleasing 
proportions  which  are  essential  to  genuine 
beauty  in  all  structures,  and  are  the  result 
of  skilful  designing  rather  than  of  addi¬ 
tional  material  and  labor. 

The  perspective  drawing  and  plan  show 
a  simple,  four-cornered  structure,  with  no 
projection  save  the  eaves  which  overhang 
and  protect  the  walls  and  window  openings. 
The  house  is  planned  for  the  smallest 
dimensions  and  the  most  inexpensive  ar¬ 
rangement  consistent  with  the  needs  and 
convenience  of  a  small  family.  It  has  but 
one  chimney  and  one  outside  entrance. 

At  first  glance  this  single  door  may  seem 
inadequate ;  but  a  little  study  of  the  plan 
will  reveal  that  another  could  not  have  been 
provided  without  sacrifice  of  interior  space 
and  convenience  or  increase  in  the  size  and 
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cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  With  this  en- 
trance,  however, 
nearest  the  barns 
and  the  highway 
approach,  and 
treated  with  a  sim- 
p  1  e,  inexpensive 
pergola  and 
benches  which  sep¬ 
arate  the  lawn  and 
the  backyard,  it 
should  serve  every 
purpose  of  a  front 
door  as  well  as 
kitchen  door.  I  n 
many  ten-  and 
twelve-room  farm¬ 
houses  with  three 
or  fo u  r  outside 
doors,  only  one  of 
them  is  much  used, 
and  that  is  either 
in  or  near  the 
kitchen. 

Notwithstanding 
the  simplicity  and  the  “playhouse”  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  little  building,  it  provides  more 
usable  space  for  the  daily  activities  of  the 
family  than  many  larger  houses.  It  is 
more  compact,  comfortable,  healthful  and 
homelike  than  many  farmhouses  costing 
twice  as  much. 

Very  few  residences  of  any  size  or  cost, 
for  instance,  have  a  kitchen  more  pleasantly 
located,  better  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
more  conveniently  arranged  than  this  little 
four-room  house.  It  is  brightened  by  the 
morning  sun,  cooled  by  the  .  southern 
breezes,  and  shielded  from  the  intense  heat 
of  summer  afternoons.  It  commands  a 
view  of  the  garden,  the  play  grounds,  the 
barns,  lawn,  gate  and  highway,  and  opens 
onto  a  screened  porch  which,  in  summer,  is 
the  most  livable  nook  in  the  house.  Much 
of  the  kitchen  work  may  be  done  there  away 
from  the  heat  and  fumes  of  the  stove, 
which,  happily  for  the  other  rooms  of  the 
house,  blow  out  through  the  north  and  east 
windows. 

The  stove  is  in  a  light  place,  and  with 
the  porch  window  closed  it  is  out  of  the 
cross-draughts  of  air.  Moreover,  it  is  with¬ 
in  six  feet  of  the  most  distant  fixture  in  the 
kitchen  and  but  little  farther  from  the 
dining  table.  All  stove  utensils  are  within 
reach,  and  the  work  table  and  fuel  in  the 
box  beneath  it  are  but  two  steps  away. 


BLOCK  AND  FLOOR  PLAN  FOR  GOVERNMENT  FARM¬ 
HOUSE,  WITH  GARDEN  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  ashes  drop  from  the  fire  box  of  the 
stove  through  a  short  pipe  to  the  ash  bin 
under  the  concrete  floor. 

The  walls  of  this  under-floor  bin  are 
shown  on  the  plan  by  dotted  lines.  The  bin 
is  under  the  stove  and  fireplace  and  extends 
to  the  outer  foundation  wall  of  the  kitchen 
where  the  ashes  and  floor  sweepings  are 
removed  by  means  of  a  long  handled  drag. 
If  the  building  is  raised  on  a  front  terrace 
the  bin  will  be  26  inches  deep  with  its  floor 
at  ground  level.  With  a  cellar  under  the 
kitchen,  the  bin  need  be  extended  only  to 
the  front  end  of  the  stove.  It  will  be  deep 
enough  to  hold  a  year’s  supply  of  ashes. 

The  fuel  box,  supporting  the  table  top, 
occupies  space  which  might  otherwise  be 
wasted.  It  is  filled  from  the  outside  of  the 
house  and  emptied  from  the  inside  through 
a  small  door  over  the  concrete  floor. 

A  trap  or  dump,  like  that  in  the  fireplace, 
is  provided  for  floor  sweepings  and  possible 
dust  from  the  door  of  the  coal  or  wood- 
box.  It  is  in  the  concrete  floor,  behind 
the  kitchen  door,  near  the  fuel-box  opening 
and  over  the  ash  bin. 

The  carrying  of  fuel  and  ashes  is'  thus 
eliminated  from  the  woman’s  work,  pro¬ 
vided  the  man  or  boy  fills  the  coal  or  wood- 
box  each  week,  or  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
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sary,  and  empties  the  ash  bin  two  or  three 
times  a  year. 

The  water  problem  also  has  been  given 
careful  attention  in  this  little  plan.  Cistern 
water  may  be  drawn  from  the  bucket  pump 
on  the  porch,  or,  if  desired,  from  a  pitcher 
pump  at  the  sink.  Hot  water  is  heated  and 
stored  in  the  reservoir  of  the  stove.  The 
sink  with  only  the  drainpipe  to  be  provided 
is  too  inexpensive  and  necessary  to  omit 
from  any  kitchen  and  space  enough  has 
been  saved  in  this  one  to  permit  its  instal¬ 
ment  in  a  convenient  spot.  A  bathroom 
w'ould,  of  course,  add  to  the  expense,  but 
could  be  provided  by  rearranging  the  bed¬ 
rooms  a  trifle. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  kitchen  excels 
many  others  in  not  being  a  thoroughfare 
to  other  rooms.  The  men  and  boys  will 
wash  on  the  porch,  leave  their  hats  and  rain 
coats  there,  and  enter  the  living  room  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  kitchen  workers. 

The  living  room  is  large  enough  for  the 
longest  dining  table  that  harvest  days  will 
ever  require,  and  with  its  two  routes  to  the 
kitchen  allows  the  housewife  to  feed  in 
comfort  a  number  of  workmen.  With 
triple  windows  on  the  south  and  two  on  the 
north,  a  screened  porch  on  the  east  and  two 
bedrooms  on  the  west,  one  of  them  in  the 
form  of  an  alcove,  the  place  makes  a  very 
pleasant  dining  and  sitting  room,  and  with 
a  glowing  fire  in  the  hearth,  it  will  be  com¬ 
fortable  and  cheerful  all  the  winter. 

The  screened  porch  is  as  large  as  the  plan 
will  permit,  and  will  be  in  demand  for  many 
purposes.  Besides  the  usual  kitchen  work, 
the  ironing  and  perhaps  the  clothes  wash¬ 
ing  will  be  done  there.  A  screen  door  locks 
up  the  house,  and  butter,  meat  and  milk  put 
on  the  porch  to  cool  at  night  will  thus  be 
secure  against  dogs  and  cats.  The  porch 
will  also  be  a  useful  place  for  dining,  sleep¬ 
ing,  playing  and  general  living  purposes, 
and  its  usefulness  may  be  retained  in 
winter  by  putting  in  porch  sash  and  a  solid 
door. 

According  to  the  estimate  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  this  little  farm¬ 
house  should  cost  from  $800  to  $1,000,  de¬ 
pending  on  local  conditions — and  surely  this 
is  a  surprisingly  modest  sum  for  a  dwelling 
embodying  so  much  real  convenience  and 
home  comfort.  Of  course  there  are  certain 
metropolitan  luxuries  that  this  little  farm¬ 
house  may  lack.  That  is  to  be  expected 
when  one  considers  the  extremely  reason¬ 
able  cost. 


CHOOSING  THE  SITE  AND  EX¬ 
POSURE  FOR  ONE’S  HOME 
WITH  THE  HELP  OF  THE 
COMPASS 

SUBSCRIBER  who  is  planning  to 
build  in  a  suburb  of  northern 
New  Jersey,  wrote  to  our  archi¬ 
tectural  department  asking  our 
advice  in  regard  to  the  location  and  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  home.  He  enclosed  diagrams 
showing  a  number  of  different  locations 
and  plans  for  several  different  arrange¬ 
ments  of  first  floor  rooms,  with  the  request 
that  we  help  him  to  decide  “which  corner 
would  be  best  to  locate  a  house  on,  and 
which  plan  would  be  most  suitable  for  the 
location.” 

As  this  question  of  the  exposure  of 
rooms  is  such  an  important  one  in  home- 
building,  we  felt  that  these  diagrams  and 
the  problems  they  presented  were  of  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  to  the  prospective  builder 
who  sent  them  but  also  to  all  our  readers 
who  are  contemplating  at  some  time  or 
other  the  planning  and  locating  of  their 
own  homes.  For  no  matter  how  charming 
and  convenient  a  house  may  be  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  its  interior,  it  cannot  be 
wholly  successful  unless  each  room  has  a 
fairly  favorable  exposure.  And  so  we  de¬ 
cided  instead  of  answering  our  correspond¬ 
ent  by  letter,  to  present  his  sketches  here  in 
The  Craftsman,  together  with  our  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  most  satisfactory  location  and 
plan. 

After  studying  the  diagrams  we  find  that 
Plan  A,  placed  on  the  upper  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner  lot  in  Location  No.  1,  facing  West 
street,  gives  the  best  results.  This  means 
that  the  porch  (which  in  all  these  plans  is 
at  the  front)  faces  south,  and  can  therefore 
be  used  as  an  open-air  living  room  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  is  warm  enough  and  as  a 
cheery,  glassed-in  sunroom  in  the  winter, 
adding  to  the  home  comfort  and  making 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  space.  More¬ 
over,  the  living  room  will  have,  in  addition 
to  its  windows  on  the  southern  porch,  win¬ 
dows  on  both  east  and  west  to  capture  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sunshine ;  while  the 
dining  room  will  have  an  eastern  window 
making  it  a  pleasant  place  for  breakfast, 
and  the  kitchen — which  one  prefers  as  cool 
as  possible  in  summer  to  counteract  the  heat 
of  cooking — will  have  a  northern  window 
and  another  on  the  west  to  admit  the  late 
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afternoon  sunshine.  This  arrangement 
also  gives  the  dining  room  a  view  upon  the 
street  and  keeps  the  kitchen  in  greater  pri¬ 
vacy,  which  most  people  prefer. 

Of  course,  if  the  owner  wishes  to  have 
the  dining  room  nearer  to  the  sheltered 
back  garden,  with  the  kitchen  entrance 
upon  the  street,  Plan  A  might  be  used  on 
the  right-hand  top  corner  of  Location  No. 
i,  facing  East  street.  This  would  perhaps 
be  preferable  if  the  housewife  expected  to 
spend  much  of  her  time  in  the  kitchen  and 
wished  to  have  a  view  of  North  street. 

Another  fairly  favorable  position  for 
P.an  A  would  be  in  Location  No.  2,  on  the 
right-hand  lot,  facing  Southeast  avenue, 
which  would  insure  morning  sun  for  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  with  a  pleasant 
exposure  also  for  living  room  and  front 
porch. 

In  Plan  B  the  positions  of  dining  room 
and  kitchen  are  simply  reversed,  which  is 
not  so  satisfactory,  for  it  prevents  one  from 
giving  the  dining  room  the  opportunity  for 
morning  sunlight  without  depriving  the 
front  porch  of  southern  sun.  However,  if 
this  plan  is  placed  in  Location  2,  on  the 
right  hand  lot,  facing  Southeast  avenue,  all 
the  rooms  will  get  a  little  sunshine  and  the 
porch  will  also  be  warm  enough  to  make  it 
available  as  a  sun  room  in  winter.  If  the 
plan  is  placed  at  the  top  of  Location  2,  fac¬ 
ing  Northeast  avenue,  the  exposures  of  the 
various  windows  would  be  satisfactory, 
provided  the  owner  did  not  mind  his  dining 
room  being  on  the  northwest.  But  if  he 
could  afford  to  buy  a  good-sized  lot  it 
would  be  more  interesting  to  place  Plan  B 
on  this  corner  facing  direct  south,  with  the 
front  porch  across  the  angle,  for  this  would 
give  more  variety  of  outlook. 

Plan  C  would  probably  be  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  placed  on  the  lot  just  mentioned  fac¬ 
ing  Northeast  avenue,  as  this  would  give 
the  dining  and  living  rooms  views  of  the 
streets,  with  the  kitchen  at  the  rear,  and 
would  bring  morning  sunshine  into  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  with  noon  and 
afternoon  sun  for  the  living  room  and 
porch.  Either  of  the  top  corners  in  Loca¬ 
tion  No.  1  would  do  for  this  plan  provided 
the  porch  were  on  the  south. 

Plan  D  might  be  placed  in  Location  No. 
2  on  the  lower  lot,  with  the  porch  facing 
Southwest  avenue.  The  dining  room  and 
kitchen  would  then  get  the  early  sunshine, 
while  the  living  room  would  be  sunny 
morning,  noon  and  afternoon.  The  porch, 


however,  would  not  be  warm  enough  to  use 
as  a  winter  sun  room  in  this  location.  If  a 
southern  exposure  for  the  porch  of  this 
plan  were  desired,  it  might  be  built  in  Lo¬ 
cation  No.  1  on  either  of  the  upper  lots,  or 
on  the  left-hand  lot  in  Location  No.  2,  over¬ 
looking  Southwest  avenue. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  of  course 
only  general,  for  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  personal  preference  of  the  owner,  as 
well  as  the  exact  nature  of  the  location,  di¬ 
rection  of  prevailing  winds  and  other  de¬ 
tails.  But  aside  from  such  modifications 
the  main  principles  outlined  here  will  be 
found  worth  remembering. 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  HOW  A  COMPASS  CAN  AID  IN 
CHOOSING  THE  SITE  OF  A  HOME. 


THE  MODERN  DOMESTIC 
SERVANT— ELECTRICITY 


THERE  are  few  servants,  nowadays, 
as  obedient,  as  quick  or  as  efficient 
as  that  adaptable  and  inexhaust¬ 
ible  household  help,  electricity. 
Thanks  to  our  inventors  and  our  enter¬ 
prising  electric  companies,  this  wonder¬ 
working  force  has  invaded  with  rapid 
strides  the  modern  home.  In  city,  sub¬ 
urbs,  rural  districts  and  on  the  farm  it 
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is  bringing  to  the  busy  housewife  de¬ 
liverance  from  backaching  and  foot-tiring 
labor,  turning  the  commonest  tasks  into 
pleasures  swiftly  and  skilfully  performed. 
In  fact,  it  is  introducing  into  the  home  the 
same  sort  of  orderliness,  cleanliness  and 
scientific  management  that  have  become  the 
rule  in  the  business  world,  so  that  the 
woman  who  can  afford  the  comparatively 
low  instalment  cost  of  modern  electrical  de¬ 
vices  has  no  longer  any  need  to  sacrifice 
herself  on  the  altar  of  domestic  drudgery. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  few  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  ways  in  which  this  “tamed  light- 


A  CABINET  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  BATH. 

ning”  has  been  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of 
domestic  life.  Aside  from  the  many  kinds 
of  electric  lighting  fixtures,  cookers  and 
luminous  radiators  which  are  becoming 
more  or  less  common  in  American  house¬ 
holds,  there  is  the  hygienic,  dirt- devouring 
vacuum  cleaner,  which  is  so  invaluable  an 
aid  to  maid  and  mistress,  and  which  can  be 
had  in  small,  light  sizes  suitable  for  a  girl 
or  woman  to  handle  and  particularly  accep¬ 
table  to  those  who  do  their  own  housework. 

For  the  mother  who  makes  her  children’s 
clothes  and  runs  her  own  sewing  machine, 
a  small  electric  motor  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  equipment.  Then  there  are  the  elec¬ 
tric  washing  and  wringing  machines  which 
eliminate  the  scrubbing,  rubbing  and  wring¬ 
ing  out  that  made  the  old-fashioned  methods 
so  tedious  and  tiring,  and  the  electric  iron 
which  volunteers  its  assistance  when  the 
clothes  are  dry. 
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In  summer  the  electric  fan  becomes  prac¬ 
tically  a  necessity  for  the  housewife  who 
would  keep  her  home  well  cooled  and  ven¬ 
tilated  by  refreshing  air  currents,  while  in 
winter  electricity  may  again  be  called  to  the 
aid  of  any  chilly  member  of  the  family  in 
the  shape  of  a  little  foot  warmer  or  a  flexi¬ 
ble  warming  pad  that  insures  comfort  for 
cold  feet  or  hands,  and  is  a  source  of  much 
satisfaction  in  case  of  sickness. 

There  are  many  small  devices,  too,  which 
add  to  the  convenience  of  the  home  equip¬ 
ment — the  electric  toaster,  coffee  percolator, 
tea  kettle  and  chafing  dish  for  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  and  for  the  bedroom 
there  is  the  hair  dryer  and  curling  iron, 
which  may  be  had  in  electrical  form. 

The  widespread  use  of  the  telephone  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  has  brought  the  home 
into  close  contact  with  the  office  and  store. 
The  interphone  for  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
will  quickly  connect  house  and  barn  and 
thus  save  many  steps  and  many  moments 
for  every  one  on  the  place. 

Now  that  electricity  is  so  freqiiently  rec¬ 
ommended  by  physicians  as  a  cure  for  vari¬ 
ous  ills,  those  who  need  electro-therapeutic 
treatment  can  save  themselves  considerable 
expense  and  troublesome  visits  by  having 
on  hand  one  of  the  little  inexpensive  electric 
medical  batteries. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  invigorating  of  modern  electrical 
equipments  is  the  electric  light  bath  which 
is  coming  to  be  considered  by  many  an  al¬ 
most  indispensable  part  of  the  modern  bath¬ 
room.  “Bottled  sunlight”  is  the  nickname 
given  to  this  unique  device — and  when  one 
beholds  the  neat  cabinet  with  its  mirror  lin¬ 
ing  and  its  rows  of  shining  electric  bulbs 
ready  to  radiate  their  powerful,  health¬ 
giving  light  and  heat  upon  the  body,  one 
feels  that  the  description  is  an  apt  one. 

In  regard  to  this  modern  version  of  the 
Turkish  bath  (which  is  on  exhibition  in  the 
Craftsman  Building,  and  is  illustrated 
here),  McIntosh,  in  his  “Handbook  of 
Medical  Electricity,”  says :  “One  can  say 
with  truth  that  the  therapeutic  and  hygienic 
value  of  the  electric  light  bath  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated.  It  is  a  most  admirable 
and  effectual  method  of  bringing  into  activi¬ 
ty,  and  maintaining  in  operation,  the  natural 
forces  by  means  of  which  all  eliminative 
processes  are  achieved.  Electric  light  bath 
is  superior  to  hot  air  or  vapor  bath  because 
it  produces  radiant  heat.”  Thus  does  elec¬ 
tricity  run  “the  dynamo  of  human  energy.” 
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INDIRECT  LIGHTING:  A  LES¬ 
SON  FROM  THE  MOON 

NDIRECT  lighting  is  really  as  old  as 
the  world,  although  its  value  has  only 
recently  begun  to  be  appreciated  and  its 
principles  practiced  in  the  modern 
home.  Even  our  savage  forefathers  were 
familiar  with  the  “witchery  of  moonlight,” 
the  reflected  glory  of  a  hidden  sun  which 
shed  such  mellow  radiance  upon  an  other¬ 
wise  “benighted”  earth.  Yet  for  centuries 
we  have  allowed  our  eyes  to  be  dazzled  and 
strained  and  worried  by  the  glare  of  arti¬ 
ficial  illuminants— first  oil,  then  gas  and 
now  electricity — until  at  last  we  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  treat  our  eyes  more  respectfully  and 
to  temper  the  nerve-irritating  rays  so  that 
they  reach  us  only  in  soft  and  kindly  form. 

At  the  same  time  we  attain  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency,  such  as  results  from  the  type 
of  lamp  illustrated  here.  This  new  method, 
well  named  the  “eye  comfort,”  employs  “a 
powerful  and  intense  light  from  one  or 
more  tungsten  lamps,  thrown  upward  by 
silvered  reflectors  scientifically  shaped  and 
corrugated  so  as  to  reflect  every  ray  upon 
the  ceiling,  from  which  the  light  is  reflected 
downward  equally  throughout  the  room.” 
And  it  naturally  follows  that  the  paler  the 
ceiling  is,  the  more  light  will  be  obtained. 


HIDDEN  IN  THIS 
I  BEAUTIFUL  BOWL 
\  '  ARE  X-RAY  EYE 
COMFORT  RE- 
<  5  FLECTORS,  WHICH 
CAST  THE  LIGHT 
.  .  UPON  THE  CEIL- 
V  ING,  WHENCE  IT 
IS  SHED  IN  DIF- 

f  FUSED  AND  REST¬ 
FUL  RADIANCE  : 
THIS  NEW  METH  - 
OD,  SO  INTEREST¬ 
INGLY  DEMON¬ 
STRATED  IN  THE 
CRAFTSMAN  EX¬ 
POSITION,  PROM¬ 
ISES  TO  REVOLU¬ 
TIONIZE  THE  IL¬ 
LUMINATING 
WORLD. 


A  SHALLOW  CEILING  BOWL  OF  COMPONE,  FINISHED 
IN  IVORY,  GOLD  OR  ANTIQUE  METAL  TONES  :  ONE  OF 
THE  MANY  ARTISTIC  FIXTURES  FOR  INDIRECT  LIGHT¬ 
ING  IN  THE  “EYE  COMFORT  LIGHTING  SHOP”  AT  THE 
CRAFTSMAN  HOME-BUILDERS’  EXPOSITION. 

The  eye  is  shielded  from  the  source  of 
light  by  opaque  bowls  or  shades,  and  in 
some  cases  the  suspended  ceiling  fixture  is 
provided  with  a  transparent  bowl  beneath 
the  reflectors  and  lights  through  which 
frosted  bulbs  diffuse  a  restful  glow.  In  the 
standard  and  table  lamps  the  reflectors  cast 
the  rays  upon  the  ceiling  at  the  same  time 
subdued  light  is  shed  through  the  shade. 

So  grateful  to  tired  eyes  is  this  indirect 
lighting  that  one  can  only  wonder  why  the 
idea  was  not  conceived  and  materialized 
sooner.  For  a  single  hanging  bowl  of  this 
luminous  quality  or  a  single  shaded  reading 
lamp  will  transform  the  simplest  room  into 
a  place  of  tranquil  charm,  and  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  old-fashioned  glaring  meth¬ 
ods  of  illumination  it  proves  a  veritable 
godsend.  In  fact,  no  one  who  has  enjoyed 
its  physical  comfort  and  aesthetic  beauty 
will  ever  again  be  content  with  the  eye- 
torturing  sight  of  an  unprotected  bulb. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

THE  SLAVES  OF  THIS  CENTURY 

HE  dress  of  today  is  emptying 
the  husbands’  purses  and  en¬ 
slaving  the  minds  of  the  vast 
majority  of  women,”  so  writes 
a  subscriber  to  us  in  connection  with  the 
fashion  articles  running  in  The  Crafts¬ 
man  Magazine.  Before  absolutely  accept¬ 
ing  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  fash¬ 
ions  of  the  moment  is  has  seemed  interest¬ 
ing  to  us  to  look  up  the  exact  definition  of 
the  word  slavery.  And  we  find  that  the 
person  held  in  bondage,  moral  or  physical, 
is  designated  as  a  slave.  Of  course  there 
are  a  great  many  other  definitions  given,  a 
whole  column  of  them.  But  if  we  accept 
this  one  as  final  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  world  today  is  filled  with  women  slaves 
— women  who  never  tire  of  the  discussion 
of  dress,  the  change  of  styles,  the  new  mod¬ 
ish  whim,  who  make  themselves  mentally 
and  physically  weary  in  their  effort  to  keep 
their  sleeves  as  large  or  as  small  as  they 
ought  to  be,  their  skirts  as  full  or  as  scant 
as  fashion  dictates,  and  who  judge  their  fei- 
lowwoman  from  the  richness  or  scantiness 
of  her  attire.  Acknowledging  that  there  is 
such  slavery  as  this  in  a  century  of  so-called 
progress  and  freedom,  it  becomes  a  very 
important  matter  to  investigate,  to  discuss, 
if  possible  to  revolutionize  a  condition 
which  breeds  this  bondage. 

If  we  were  to  look  out  over  the  world 
and  discover  that  half  the  women  in  it  were 
wearing  actual  manacles  on  their  wrists, 
how  swiftly  chivalrous  mankind  and  the 
other  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  women  would 
fly  to  the  rescue  of  the  enslaved  portion ! 
What  battles  would  be  fought  by  pen  and 
sword!  But  this  self-imposed  fashion  slav¬ 
ery,  this  bondage  of  a  fascinating,  ever- 
changing  style — where  is  the  prophet  or  the 
reformer  fearless  and  powerful  enough  to 
lead  the  rebellion  ;  what  sword  or  pen  has 
sharp  enough  point  to  prick  this  strange 
dominating  trickery? 

Ordinarily  when  we  think  of  a  rebellion 
we  picture  soldiers  marching  triumphantly 
away  to  sacrifice  themselves,  we  hear  the 
music  born  for  the  occasion,  we  see  the 
vivid  uniforms,  our  emotions  are  stirred, 
our  hearts  are  fired.  But  the  quieter  re¬ 
form  where  merely  the  ethics  of  a  nation 
are  at  stake  is  far  more  difficult  to  launch. 
There  are  no  brilliant  troops,  no  songs  to 
sing,  no  banners  and  tramping  feet ;  there 


is  just  the  appeal  to  reason,  and  this  is 
really  net  an  age  when  people  are  thinking 
very  hard  for  themselves,  even  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  use  cant  phrases  and  are  hynotized 
by  fashions  in  anarchy.  Yet  probably  in  all 
the  history  of  the  civilized  world  there  has 
never  been  a  greater  need  for  a  real  lead¬ 
er,  for  a  big  moralist  to  trample  down  tra¬ 
dition  and  cant  and  force  the  women  of  the 
world  into  line.  Sooner  or  later  there  has 
got  to  be  this  battle  for  the  real  free¬ 
dom  Gf  the  race,  the  freedom  that  will  only 
be  born  when  the  bondage  of  fashion  is 
thrown  off,  when  women  insist  upon  wear¬ 
ing  the  clothes  they  need  and  want,  when 
they  decide  for  themselves  the  kind  of 
clothes  they  will  wear,  when  they  refuse  to 
accept  anything  else. 

There  is  strange  hypnotism  about  tradi¬ 
tions.  It  is  partly  the  fault  of  mothers ;  if 
only  they  would  always  explain  to  children, 
to  begin  with,  why  they  tell  them  anything 
they  would  be  so  much  more  careful  what 
they  tell  them,  and  in  the  second  place,  chil¬ 
dren  would  learn  to  think  for  themselves, 
instead  of  blindly  accepting  commands.  We 
think,  for  instance,  that  the  world  has  gone 
a  long  way  beyond  the  fashions  of  i860  or 
1830  or  1700,  that  we  are  a  much  freer  na¬ 
tion.  But  just  where  do  we  stand?  It  is 
not  a  question  of  condemning  one  fashion 
or  accepting  another;  where  do  we  actually 
stand  in  the  matter  of  comfortable,  sane, 
beautiful  dressing  for  women?  Do  they 
follow  fashion  bell  weathers  any  less  eager¬ 
ly  ;  are  they  any  more  economical,  any  more 
surely  beautiful  in  their  instinct  about 
clothes,  does  each  woman  say  to  herself,  I 
must  design  just  the  dress  that  will  be  most 
beautiful  and  convenient  for  this  coming 
summer,  regardless  of  Paris  or  London  or 
Vienna,  or  do  women  really  wear  winter 
wraps  of  chiffon  and  winter  underwear  of 
gauze?  And  when  they  accept  fashions  in 
clothes,  do  they  think  of  their  own  ideals  or 
of  Paris  eccentricities? 

How  much  more  interest  do  women  to¬ 
day  give  to  their  homes  and  their  friends 
than  they  did  thirty  or  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  ago ;  how  much  more  significant  is 
the  family  life  of  the  nation?  This  is  really 
very  important.  There  is  nothing  so  vital 
in  the  world,  and  there  never  has  been,  as 
the  development  of  family  relationship,  the 
extension  of  this  into  big  friendship  be¬ 
tween  men  and  men,  men  and  women  and 
woman  for  woman.  There  are  only  so  many 
hours  in  the  day,  and  if  50  or  60  or  even 
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25  per  cent,  of  a  woman’s  time  is  taken  up 
in  a  heedless  rush  after  the  last  fashion,  she 
can  only  have  left  on  her  hands  a  certain 
inadequate  percentage  of  her  existence  to 
devote  to  the  bigger,  more  important  things 
in  living,  such  as  home-making,  spiritual 
development,  intimacy  with  her  own  family 
— if  she  is  married  the  care  of  her  children ; 
if  she  is  not,  there  are  the  other  fine  rela¬ 
tionships  in  life,  friends,  lovers,  the  poor  and 
the  needy.  The  question  of  clothes — how 
unimportant  it  all  seems  compared  with 
such  big  issues  in  life  as  these :  the  great 
realities  that  make  for  happiness  and  peace 
and  progress. 

In  these  articles  about  clothes  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood  as  thinking  the 
matter  of  dress  unimportant.  If  I  did  I 
should  not  be  writing  about  it  at  all.  Any¬ 
thing  so  intimate,  so  personal  as  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  our  bodies  cannot  be  ignored  in  this 
present  civilization,  and  also  many  of  the 
greater  issues  are  tied  up  in  this — questions 
df  comfort  and  beauty  and  morality.  For 
all  of  life  is  thus  intricately  interwoven,  and 
those  things  that  may  seem  superficial  are 
sometimes  inextricably  knotted  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  spiritual  and  physical  perfection. 
And  in  any  case  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  be 
one  of  those  who  think  the  good  things  of 
life  should  be  condemned  for  the  sake  of 
our  souls.  What  I  really  seek  is  the  right 
understanding  of  clothes,  their  place  in  the 
lives  of  the  women  today,  I  would  like  to 
encourage  women  to  fight  this  condition  of 
slavery  which  we  know  to  exist. 

A  change  of  attitude  toward  fashions 
cannot  come  about  to  any  extent  from  the 
outside.  No  one  can  present  a  permanent 
reform-dress  to  the  women  of  the  world  or 
of  any  one  country  or  of  any  age.  The 
question  is  much  bigger  than  this.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  must  be  reached,  as  all  these 
important  reformations  must  be,  through 
education,  and  not  so  much  education  in  the 
school ;  it  all  comes  back  again  as  every 
true  reform  measure  does,  to  the  home. 
The  mother  is  the  only  great  reformer  of 
any  age  or  time.  She  has  impressionable 
youth  in  her  hands  and  no  limit  to  the  date 
of  her  instruction.  Not  only  can  she  dress 
her  children  sensibly,  but  she  can  train 
them  to  understand  why  she  does  it,  and  to 
appreciate  her  wisdom. 

There  is  also  the  mother  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  to  educate.  Can  she  not  be  reached  by 
lecture  and  sermon,  by  story  and  essay, 
through  the  drama  if  the  stage  is  properly 


used  for  the  instruction  of  the  public, 
through  art  if  art  fulfils  its  biggest  purpose, 
through  every  measure  in  fact  that  will 
'urge  her  and  force  her  to  listen  to  reason, 
to  be  wise  with  her  children  and  to  make 
her  home  the  real  university  of  this  age  and 
generation  ?  It  is  not  much  use  for  women 
to  attempt  to  improve  life  by  organiza¬ 
tions,  it  is  the  individual  that  counts 
in  every  movement — the  individual  man 
who  is  against  war,  the  individual  states¬ 
man  who  is  for  civic  betterment,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  painter  who  prefers  the  people  to  the 
institute,  the  individual  mother  who  prefers 
beauty  and  comfort  for  her  daughter. 
Eventually  time  masses  the  individual  and 
reformation  is  in  full  tide. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  that  have 
come  in,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  if  women 
were  interested  in  the  series  of  articles  on 
fashion,  I  have  been  especially  pleased 
with  letters  that  have  been  received  from  the 
older  women.  One  wise  woman  of  forty- 
five  asks  me  to  consider  all  sides  of  the 
question  and  to  take  up  the  matter  in  the 
biggest  way,  seeking  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  sentiment  rather  than  condemn¬ 
ing  any  one  line  of  fashions.  She  tells  me 
just  what  is  good  in  the  styles  of  the 
present  and  what  she  suffered  from  as  a 
young  woman,  and  then  asks  me  to  make  an 
especial  plea  to  the  mothers  not  to  condemn 
this  or  that  fashion,  but  to  educate  their 
daughters  to  a  higher  morality.  As  I  read 
her  letter  I  hoped  very  much  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  daughters, 
for  I  could  picture  the  good  life  they  would 
lead  and  the  good  mothers  and  wives  they 
would  make. 

In  summing  up  this  subject,  what  I  gain 
from  my  own  outlook  on  life,  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  have  talked  to,  from  the  letters  that 
have  come  to  me,  is  this,  that  dress  reform 
in  its  highest  sense  must  come  about 
through  the  mothers  of  the  country,  in  the 
homes  of  the  country,  by  the  help  of  the 
daughters  of  the  country.  And  I  make  my 
plea  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 
A  very  interesting  essay  on  this  question 
has  come  in  from  an  old  subscriber  to  The 
Craftsman,  Marguerite  Wilkinson.  I  am 
adding  it  to  my  own  word  as  I  feel  that  she 
is  interested  in  all  progressive  movements 
and  writes  feelingly  and  sanely  about  them. 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  question  of  morals  is  very  much  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  question  of  dress.  Her  state¬ 
ments  are  wise  and  clear,' worth  reading. 
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RELATION  OF  CLOTHES  TO 
TLIE  BODY 

LOTHING  should  serve  to  protect 
the  body  from  cold  and  heat  and 
criticism,  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  wearer’s  personality  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  work  and  life,  and  to  please — 
or  at  least  not  to  offend  the  eyes  of  sweet- 
minded  honest  beholders. 

Therefore  the  laws  of  ethics  and  the  laws 
of  aesthetics  meet  and  have  common  cause 
in  questions  of  dress.  That  which  is  real¬ 
ly  practical,  comfortable,  beautiful,  can¬ 
not  be  immoral.  That  which  is  not  prac¬ 
tical,  comfortable,  beautiful,  falls  short, 
somehow,  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  moral 
law,  even  though  the  wearer  be  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  blame. 

Clothing  that  does  not  sufficiently  protect 
the  body  from  heat  or  cold  or  other  in¬ 
clemencies  is  unhealthy  and  for  that  reason 
immoral.  To  wear  it  is  physical  anarchy. 

Clothing  which  hinders  us  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  our  work — high  heels  for  the 
shop  girl,  lace  frills  on  the  sleeves  of  the 
stenographer — a  gown  of  woolen  goods  or 
silk  on  the  cook  or  houseworker  is  at  once 
immoral  and  unlovely,  because  it  is  unsuit¬ 
able  and  denotes  a  mind  and  heart  in  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  task.  In  like  manner 
the  most  luxurious  garments  of  fashionable 
women  are  immoral  oftentimes  just  because 
they  declare  values  not  actually  present  in 
the  personality.  Our  clothing  should  never 
be  allowed  to  hinder  the  expansion  of  our 
spirits  in  the  life  and  opportunity  that  is 
theirs. 

Clothing  which  offends  the  eye  of  the 
honest  and  sweet-minded  beholder — the  hat 
too  large,  or  too  rakish,  the  skirt  too  tight, 
the  stocking  or  the  lingerie  too  transparent, 
the  silk  too  cheap  or  worse  still — soiled — 
these  things,  seen  daily  on  our  streets, 
cheapen  life  by  sickening  the  senses.  The 
aim  of  the  girls  who  wear  such  things  is 
more  obvious  in  its  pathos  than  the  hats — 
the  desire  to  attract  attention :  the  ideal  is 
more  transparently  seen  than  the  young, 
unprotected  shoulders  and  ankles  through 
their  mockery  of  covering — -it  is  to  copy 
the  rich  at  all  costs — the  rich  “who  are  al¬ 
ways  right  1”  Here  is  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  the  woman 
baffled  and  thwarted  in  her  normal  craving 
for  love  and  beauty,  driven  to  this  abnormal 
imitation  of  the  foibles  of  the  rich. 

Clothes  should  be  appropriate  to  the  lives 


we  live — to  the  work  we  do.  Our  clothes 
should  belong  to  us.  We  should  be  able  to 
move  freely  and  comfortably  and  grace¬ 
fully  in  them,  to  do  our  work  well  in  them, 
without  hindrance  or  annoyance,  to  enjoy 
recreations  in  them — in  those  we  have 
chosen  for  that  purpose  only — and  at  all 
times,  to  be  ourselves,  at  our  best  in  them. 

In  our  present  period  of  development 
women’s  olothing  does  not  express  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  individual  woman,  despite 
all  that  the  modistes  say  to  the  contrary. 
Women  are  still  a  prey  to  absurdities  in 
fashion  largely  because  their  lives  are  lived 
in  obedience  to  conventions  and  dress  has 
been  a  conventional  matter,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

But  when  women  have  freedom  in  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  to  seek  out  an  individual 
work  and  develop  themselves  for  it — when 
they  no  longer  feel  justified  in  making  un¬ 
limited  demands  on  the  purse  of  husband  or 
father  just  because  he,  in  his  pride,  so 
strictly  limits  their  activties — then  this  ab¬ 
normal  passion  for  dress  will  be  done  away, 
and  it  will  be  the  desire  of  each  woman  to 
be  comfortable  and  beautiful  in  her  clothes 
and  to  choose  those  that  are  approprite  to 
her  life  and  interests.  Give  a  woman  her 
own  life,  her  own  work,  her  own  interests, 
her  own  burdens  and  responsibilities  and 
she  will  gradually  find  her  own  proper 
clothing,  to  go  with  them — that  which  is  es¬ 
sentially  suitable. 

It  is  not  merely  sentimentality  and  tender 
associations  that  lend  beauty  to  the  blue 
gingham  of  the  trained  nurse,  that  render 
most  bewitching  of  all  head  dresses  for  a 
pretty  girl,  her  spotless  cap,  or  that  make 
her  ample  immaculate  apron  attractive. 
Nor  is  it  the  costliness  of  them.  It  is  the 
wholesome  appropriateness  of  them — their 
suitability  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were 
made — their  essential  simplicity  and  sincer¬ 
ity.  Only  a  very  pretty  woman  very  well 
dressed  can  go  into  a  hospital  ward  and 
court  comparisons  with  the  average  nurse. 
And  many  a  man,  seeing  that  blue  gingham 
in  its  austerity  and  its  comfort  flitting 
about  the  ward  has  wondered  why  his  wife 
at  home  does  not  “tog  herself  out”  in  the 
same  way  to  do  her  housework. 

To  shelter  our  bodies  and  to  express  our 
personalities,  to  make  bright  the  lives  of 
those  who  must  look  upon  us — to  sweeten 
and  cleanse  their  ideals  of  womankind — for 
these  ends,  let  us  make  clothes. 

Marguerite  Wilkinson. 
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A  MAGNOLIA  THAT  WITH  ITS  UNSPOTTED  WAXEN 
FLOWERS  AND  BRILLIANT  LUSTROUS  LEAVES  BECOMES 
A  LEADER  IN  THE  CARNIVAL  OF  FLOWERING  TREES. 


THE  GREAT  STORY  THAT  FAILED:  BY 
WILL  LEVINGTON  COMFORT 


TURNING  to  the  “States”  in  nineteen  hundred  from 
a  year’s  campaigning  with  American  soldiers  in  the 
Philippines,  as  correspondent,  I  looked  up  the  news¬ 
paper  files  to  find  a  certain  story  which  in  my  mind 
was  the  most  important  of  all.  It  had  to  do  with 
the  death  of  General  Lawton,  and  meant  to  me  one 
of  the  most  terrible  nights  and  days  of  my  experience. 
I  was  but  little  past  twenty  then,  and  had  taken  chances  to  get 
the  story  off  that  five  years  afterward  I  wouldn’t  have  taken  for  all 
the  newspapers  in  America. 

To  my  dismay  I  found  the  story  printed  on  the  inside  sheet  of 
the  paper.  It  was  an  unforgivable  piece  of  newspaper  handling, 
and  the  managing  editor  granted  as  much,  but  said: 

“You  didn’t  make  it  plain  that  it  was  the  first  letter  containing 
the  story  of  Lawton’s  death,  and  you  didn’t  make  the  story  itself 
plain.” 

“I  took  enough  quinine  to  kill  a  man  in  this  country — to  write 
that  story,”  said  I.  “And  I  brought  it  in  alone  most  of  the  way — 
sixteen  miles  to  Manila- — over  a  hostile  trail — all  to  get  it  off  on  a 
ship  ahead  of  any  other.  I  crawled  through  rice-paddies,  lost  a 
horse,  and  sneaked  in  daylight  around  a  barrio  containing  native 
soldiers—” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I  couldn’t  make  head  or  tail  of  it,”  the  managing 
editor  repeated. 

I  read  the  story  over  again.  It  was  vague.  I  had  been  full  of 
fever;  and  though  the  pictures  of  the  tragedy  and  of  that  night 
and  day  had  passed  through  my  mind,  I  hadn’t  expressed  them. 
And  yet,  at  the  time,  I  thought  I  was  doing  a  series  of  cameos. 

The  incident  is  significant  of  a  long  struggle  I  had  afterward  to 
bring  forth  my  spiritual  realizations  in  living  flesh  for  earthly  use. 
The  fever  of  the  body  that  day  in  the  Philippine  rice-paddies  is 
symbolic  of  the  emotional  ecstasy  with  which  the  spirit  of  things 
is  seen  by  one  who  loves  his  dreams.  If  the  workman  paints  his 
visions  before  they  have  put  on  flesh  (as  they  must  to  become  sig¬ 
nificant  to  men  of  flesh)  the  result  is  a  mistiness,  and  an  attenua- 
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tion  of  vitality  of  that  which  alone  can  animate  the  mind  of  a  visionary. 

It  is  easy  to  lie  out  of  one’s  failures.  Many  a  man  who  has  failed 
to  reach  the  many  through  a  bit  of  work,  comforts  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  has  done  it  too  well.  Moreover,  those  of  his 
friends  who  admire  and  understand,  often  out  of  fine  feeling,  tell 
him  that  he  is  incomparable,  and  he  is  tempted  through  their  praise 
to  work  for  them,  and  for  the  few  they  represent. 

I  BELIEVE  that  a  real  piece  of  work  must  be  a  fluent  solution 
of  physical  action,  intellectual  authority  and  spiritual  insight. 
When  this  conception  first  came,  it  seemed  to  me  that  only  the 
elect  could  appreciate  such  a  result.  Of  course,  this  is  impertinence. 
The  formula  has  been  my  ideal  for  several  years  now,  and  with 
each  year,  each  month,  the  striving  is  to  bring  the  result  down  to 
that  plain  lasting  beauty,  that  simple  clarity,  of  expression,  in  which 
the  physically-minded  can  instantly  grasp  the  outline,  the  mentally- 
minded  grasp  the  outline  and  structure,  and  the  spiritually-minded 
the  outline,  the  structure  and  the  impelling  vision  of  it  all. 

This  can  be  done.  (It  is  not  an  accident  that  a  painting  lives 
three  hundred  years.)  It  was  done  in  the  Parables;  and  has  shown 
itself  here  and  there  through  the  expressions  of  many  great  workmen. 
To  do  this  thing  just  once  in  a  lifetime  is  worth  fifty  years  of  labor; 
to  me  it  is  a  good  thing  even  to  have  the  ideal.  In  fact,  to  work 
toward  it  is  quite  enough,  for  we  are  only  concerned  vitally  with 
the  dream  that  conducts  our  service,  though  all  our  labor  is  given  to 
expression . 

As  human  beings,  we  are  physical  first,  then  mental  (often  atro¬ 
cious  in  this  state  of  growth),  and  finally  if  we  do  not  tarry,  we  enter 
a  certain  spiritual  consciousness.  It  is  true  that  now  we  are  only 
beginning  to  be  real  men.  We  are  among  vital  issues  at  last,  but 
there  are  many  dangers.  The  tendency  now  is  to  forget  the  physical 
and  mental  through  which  we  climbed,  and  through  which  alone 
can  we  express  ourselves  to  those  on  the  paths  below.  Many  a  work¬ 
man  has  viewed  his  unborn  realizations  in  the  beginnings  of  this 
larger  consciousness,  and  forgotten  in  the  ecstasy  of  them,  that  it  is 
his  business  to  give  them  flesh. 

We  have  no  right  to  the  ecstasy  of  conception,  if  we  are  unwilling 
to  accept  the  pangs  of  nativity.  Our  work  is  needed  in  the  world, 
whether  the  world  knows  it  or  not;  and  we  are  important  only  in  so 
far  as  we  give  forth.  It  is  true  that  no  contribution  to  the  world’s 
work  can  come  from  the  body  or  from  the  brain  alone,  but  equally 
true  that  the  vision  can  only  be  given  back  through  them. 

The  cohering  of  a  man’s  life,  and  a  man’s  thinking  and  expression, 
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only  comes  after  lie  has  entered  the  spiritual  dimension.  The  world 
cannot  find  him  before  that,  because  his  fragments  do  not  fit;  his 
epigrams  belie  each  other.  Yet  it  is  worth  saying  again.  The  vision, 
the  cohering  line,  can  only  be  given  back  with  effectiveness  to  the 
many,  through  the  body  and  brain  of  the  workman. 

THE  workman  caught  in  his  mysticism  can  never  be  a  con¬ 
structive  force  of  his  own  time.  And  his  relation  is  first  of  all 
to  his  own  period;  otherwise  he  would  have  been  born  in 
another.  His  greatest  danger,  during  the  passage  through  the 
crypts  and  arcana  which  enchant  him,  is  from  friends  who  are  dearest 
— the  proportion  of  visionaries  who  hail  him  at  once,  and  who  love 
the  moving  of  a  dream  better  than  any  concrete  expression.  They 
will  tell  the  rapt-eyed  novice  that  his  work  is  finished.  It  is  easy 
for  him  to  believe  the  sanction  of  another,  when  it  fits  exactly  into 
his  own  state  of  growth.  There  are  always  disciples  for  the  visionary. 
They  see  him  whole,  because  they  complete  him  with  their  own 
perceptive  vitality.  They  supply  the  matter  for  his  figures  of 
dream,  but  the  world  which  he  should  be  serving,  does  not  know 
he  lives.  He  fails  to  speak  the  language  of  men;  the  scorn  of  men 
does  not  become  a  whip  to  bring  him  down,  because  he  is  strong  in 
the  circle  of  his  fancied  elect. 

There  comes  a  time  when  a  man  must  see  that  discipleship  is  an 
evil  in  itself;  that  a  man  may  incorporate  his  message  where  he  can, 
but  not  his  individuality  in  other  minds;  for  every  man’s  indi¬ 
viduality  is  his  own  sacred  treasure. 

It  is  well  therefore  for  the  workman  to  be  alone,  and  to  fail, 
if  necessary,  until  he  learns  to  put  away  his  dearest  appraisers;  to 
check  discipleship  which  weakens  individuality;  to  make  himself 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  message;  and  finally  to  give  birth  in 
flesh  to  his  visions,  in  spite  of  those  who  love  and  praise  him,  saying 
that  a  fallen  plume  is  the  whole  bird.  Many  are  the  mystics  who 
erected  great  gods,  and  failed  to  learn  the  first  lesson  of  life;  that 
spirit  requires  flesh  to  manifest  as  men,  and  for  men.  The  mystics 
dreamed  marvelously,  but  only  the  greatest  learned  to  write  or  paint 
well.  A  writer  must  be  a  workman  even  in  paradise.  After  the 
vision,  he  must  come  down  and  tell  the  story.  Only  having  done 
that  in  the  parlance  of  men — coherently,  in  the  midst  of  men — 
has  he  earned  the  right  to  ascend,  and  disappear  once  more  in  the 
gleaming  mists  of  Sinai. 

The  workman  has  not  finished  because  he  sees  the  form  of  the 
result  in  the  fusing  metal.  It  must  be  anvilled  in  concrete  intelli¬ 
gence  and  cooled  for  handling.  His  own  emotions  have  all  been 
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spent  from  his  product  by  this  time;  but  he  has  ceased  to  work  for 
personal  thrills. 

THIS  is  the  way  of  all  saviors — the  coming  back  into  flesh.  This 
is  individuality  in  the  highest,  the  attainment  of  which  is 
through  the  service  of  men;  this  is  world-manhood  and  com¬ 
passion.  Only  in  the  coolness  of  a  completed  task  can  the  workman 
detach  his  identity  from  it,  and  make  it  a  world-property.  Just 
so  long  as  he  is  identified  emotionally  with  his  task,  it  is  but  a  pre¬ 
paratory  utterance,  mortal,  the  processes  of  self-instruction  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  For  emotions  are  of  the  flesh. 

I  remember  working  with  a  character  named  Bedient,  when  the 
first  conception  came  of  what  I  was  really  meant  to  do — to  show 
the  emerging  of  the  self-man  into  the  world-man,  the  emerging  of 
the  predatory  self-hunter  into  the  workman  unashamed,  who  becomes 
a  constructive  force  of  his  time.  No  one  was  more  familiar  with  the 
tortuous  passage  through  self-consciousness.  It  had  maimed  and 
crippled  me  because  I  had  lied  so  long,  and  tried  to  make  the  self 
heard  so  long. 

There  was  the  light  ahead  now,  but  the  light  was  strong  for  my 
unaccustomed  eyes.  My  figures  moved  in  a  mist,  glowed  with  their 
own  and  the  greater  light.  There  was  joy  in  the  world,  but  I  was 
not  coherent  with  it.  My  figure,  Bedient ,  was  on  the  hilltops. 
He  leaped  from  one  to  another.  I  forgot  the  earth  that  stretched 
between,  and  the  valleys.  The  flesh  fell  from  him. 

In  my  emancipation,  I  forgot  that  all  life  had  taught  me  to 
express  in  terms  of  earth;  that  my  world-man  must  be  a  man  of 
flesh;  that  my  training  was  not  for  an  appeal  to  visionaries,  but  to 
men,  to  many  men.  There  is  ecstasy  in  visions — that’s  the  heaven 
of  it — but  I  was  a  workman  made  of  pounds.  While  here,  these 
visions  must  be  born  in  flesh,  even  through  the  pangs  of  birth. 

.  .  .  The  figures  moved  past  in  a  mist.  I  was  exalted  at  the 

beauty  and  hope  and  dimension  of  them.  I  hurled  words  at  them, 
but  did  not  bring  them  down.  ...  It  was  like  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Lawton  that  failed  through  fever,  and  yet  had  used  all  my 
emotions — as  did  these,  filling  the  universe  with  light.  This  was  the 
shore-line  that  Columbus  saw. 

Such  was  his  victory — land  ahead.  That  first  glimpse  of  the 
shore-line  ignited  his  spirit.  Night  fell  upon  his  ecstasy.  It  was  a 
burnt-out  old  man  wrho  made  the  landing.  Yet  for  us — for  the 
world — the  landing  is  the  immortal  moment.  His,  the  ecstasy  of 
the  shore-line,  but  the  kneeling,  the  kiss  of  the  earth,  is  the  victory 
we  celebrate. 
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MAY,  QUEEN  OF 
THE  YEAR:  AND 


HER  ATTEND¬ 


ANT  PROCES¬ 


SION  OF  BLOOM¬ 


ING  SHRUBS:  BY 


ALICE  LOUNS- 


T 


BERRY 

U30SE  who  watch  in  the  open 
country  the  rotation  of  the 
year  know  that  May  is  the 
Queen  Month,  unmistakable  in  sway  and 
beauty.  Indeed  May  cannot  be  misunderstood : 
her  moods  are  real  to  all.  F or  then  Nature  unfolds 
without  reserve,  without  the  cringing  fear  of  a  late 
frost  that  held  her  in  check  during  her  sweet 
moods  of  April.  Indeed,  May  casts  caution  to 
the  wind :  satisfied  with  the  surrounding  temper¬ 
ature,  confident  in  her  own  equipment,  this 
month  bursts  the  bonds  of  reserve  and  gives 
herself  up  heart  and  soul  to  the  deep  unconcern 
of  revelry  and  to  Nature’s  carnival  season. 

Nor  is  this  done  without  the  sanction  of 
common  sense  and  defined  purpose.  For  Na¬ 
ture,  prototyping  the  laws  of  man,  believes 
first  of  all  in  the  necessity  for  her  own  preservation,  and  in  order  to 
gain  this  end  there  must  be  harmony  and  intercourse  between  her 
various  members. 

The  floral  world,  as  all  know,  is,  in  part,  dependent  for  fertiliza¬ 
tion  upon  the  insect  world — never  more  so  than  in  the  month  of 
May.  In  late  March  and  early  April  when  the  forest  trees  and 
certain  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  begin  their  bloom  there  are  only  a 
few  insects  and  flies  about.  The  jolly  bumble-bee,  bands  of  butter¬ 
flies  and  night-roving  moths  shun  then  the  chilly  air  and  wait  for 
warmer  weather  to  begin  their  labors.  Their  gauzy  wings  cannot 
combat  tempestuous  winds,  to  say  nothing  of  a  belated  snow-storm. 
Taking  therefore  into  account  these  facts,  it  is  natural  that  the  wind 
should  be  the  great  fertilizing  force  of  most  early  bloom  as  it  is  also 
the  principal  agent  in  the  distribution  of  seeds,  and  the  pollen  of  the 
early  flowers  is  carried  in  great  golden  waves,  so  luxurious  and  generous 
in  quantity,  that  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the 
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waiting,  pistillate  flowers,  even  though  guided  by  the  wild  and  un¬ 
certain  spirit  of  the  wind. 

But  as  the  season  advances  the  wind  is  subdued  in  its  ways, 
becoming  calm  in  anticipation  of  its  summer’s  slumbers.  It  does 
not  give  up  altogether  its  tossing  about  of  pollen  in  the  interest  of 
plant  fertilization,  merely  it  now  holds  this  field  of  usefulness  with 
other  powerful  agents,  the  insects.  For  in  May  these  small  creatures 
have  arrived  in  uncountable  companies  and  flocks,  the  good  and  the 
bad;  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly.  And  these  when  intent  on  seeking 
the  nectar  of  the  flowers,  perform  as  a  natural  sequence  the  act  of 
cross-fertilization.  But  without  aid  insects  are  stupid  about  finding 
the  desired  nectar,  and  Nature,  recognizing  their  inability  to  work 
alone,  gives  them  illumination  in  the  most  happy  way  possible. 
She  provides  for  them  color  and  scent,  the  two  great  forces  to  which 
they  are  susceptible  and  which  act  as  lures  to  their  appetites.  And 
since  in  May  the  need  for  their  work  is  very  great,  Nature  tempts 
them  with  these  very  things  that  they  cannot  resist,  the  alluring 
colors  of  broad  petals  that  can  be  seen  from  a  long  distance  and 
scents  powerful  and  sweet  enough  to  intoxicate  their  susceptible 
natures. 

One  of  the  very  first  gleams  of  vivid  color  that  catches 
these  insects’  attention,  delighting  as  well  the  heart  of  man,  is  that 
of  the  red-bud  or  Judas-tree,  Cercis  Canadensis.  In  two  shades  of 
deep  pink,  its  butterfly-shaped,  elfin  like  little  blossoms  crowd  to¬ 
gether  on  the  purplish-gray  bark  of  the  tree  and  appear  so  early  in 
the  season  that  not  one  of  the  large  heart-shaped  leaves  is  to  be  seen. 
On  the  landscape  the  tree  looks  like  a  bit  of  afterglow  shed  from  the 
sky;  it  illumines  its  whole  surroundings  and  is  especially  lovely  at 
this  time  of  opalescent  tints  and  early  freshness.  In  the  southern 
United  States  and  extending  to  New  Jersey,  it  occurs  as  a  native, 
farther  northward  it  is  now  somewhat  generally  seen  in  cultivation 
among  groups  of  decorative  plants. 

The  name  Judas-tree  was  attached  to  the  red-bud  by  the  early 
settlers  of  this  country  who  recognized  its  resemblance  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  relative  Cercis  siliguastrum,  the  traditional  tree  from  which 
the  apostle  is  thought  to  have  hung  himself. 

ALMOST  simultaneously  with  the  red-bud,  the  snowdrop  or  sil¬ 
ver  bell  tree,  Mohrodendron  Carolinum ,  lets  free  its  clusters  of 
delicate  silver-white  flowers,  shaped  like  pendulous  bells. 
When  they  open,  however,  the  tree  is  well  covered  with  leaves  forming 
for  them  a  pleasing  background.  These  trees  of  natural  range  from 
Florida  and  Alabama  to  Virginia  have  been  found  entirely  hardy  in 
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cultivation  as  far  northward  as  the  New  England  States.  Up-to- 
date  nurseries  carry  them  and  now  suggest  their  planting  for  orna¬ 
ment  in  many  places  where  deciduous  shrubs  are  required.  Just 
back  of  a  high  stone  fence  outlining  one  of  the  large  estates  on  the 
Hudson  they  form  a  tall  hedge  which  when  in  bloom  is  surprisingly 
lovely.  Directly  in  front  of  it  many  shorter  shrubs  carry  the  plant¬ 
ing  down  to  a  low  border  The  Judas-tree  and  the  snowdrop  tree 
are  often  planted  closely  together,  the  bloom  of  one  offsetting  that 
of  the  other;  but  the  foliage  of  the  Judas-tree  is  the  more  beautiful 
of  the  two,  a  fact  which  makes  it  of  greater  value  throughout  the 
entire  season. 

In  the  same  class  with  these  two  trees,  as  far  as  decorative  spring 
value  is  concerned,  is  found  the  shad  bush,  Amelanchier  Canadensis , 
its  bloom  of  soft  ivory  white  growing  in  loose  racemes,  the  petals  of 
the  flowers  long  and  narrow  and  appearing  when  tossed  by  the  wind 
like  a  silken  fringe.  Without  question  the  shad  bush  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  trees  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  has  a  grace 
and  quaint  charm  that  is  very  remarkable  and  which  does  not  fail  in 
early  spring  to  make  its  message  understood.  Later  in  the  season  a 
sweet  edible  fruit  is  produced  which  housewives  have  made  into  pies, 
the  reason  that  the  tree  is  also  known  as  the  May  cherry  or  service 
berry.  Throughout  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  South,  where  the 
shad  bush  is  seen  in  its  best  estate,  it  is  becoming  somewhat  scarce. 
The  mountaineers,  well  aware  of  the  sweetness  of  its  fruit  and  never 
dreaming  that  the  bounty  of  Mother  Nature  will  fail,  find  the  quickest 
method  of  securing  the  berries  is  to  chop  down  the  tree  and  then  to 
gather  them  at  leisure.  And  as  these  people  never  replant,  the  tree’s 
doom  seems  assured.  In  cultivation,  however,  it  is  likely  to  become 
more  general  every  year. 

No  more  stately  genus  of  flowering  trees  or  shrubs  is  known  than 
the  Magnoliaceae — the  magnolias  in  many  forms  which  occur  as  one 
of  the  most  glorious  elements  of  spring  and  one  which  may  be  seen 
blooming  in  some  form  from  mid-April  until  midsummer.  Not 
only  is  the  United  States  rich  in  native  species,  but  the  climate  lends 
itself  well  to  the  many  importations  from  Asiatic  countries,  for  grad¬ 
ually  magnolias  from  China  and  Japan  have  become  conspicuous 
among  American  shrubbery  notable  for  its  judicious  arrangement. 

The  earliest  member  of  this  family  to  unfold  in  cultivation  is 
the  Japanese,  Magnolia  stellata.  It  has  the  general  appearance  and 
yet  not  the  exact  atmosphere  of  a  magnolia;  since  its  exquisitely 
scented  blossoms  are  shaped  like  stars  and  occur  in  the  greatest 
profusion  on  short,  compact  stems.  Of  late  it  has  been  widely  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  planting  of  shrubbery  borders  and  at  distinctive 
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points  in  the  garden  and  on  the  lawn.  But  the  stellata  remains  ever 
a  shrub.  Unlike  many  of  its  relatives,  it  does  not  attain  the  dignity 
of  a  tree. 

THE  Chinese  Magnolia  Lennei,  with  large  cup-shaped  flowers, 
rich,  royal  purple  on  the  outside  of  their  petals  and  a  pale 
tone  of  red  on  the  inside,  is  widely  known  in  cultivation,  and 
the  bursting  of  its  bloom  is  one  of  the  most  unmistakable  signs  of 
warm  and  dulcet  weather.  It  unfolds  later  than  the  stellata ,  in  fact 
the  latest  of  all  the  Chinese  magnolias  except,  perhaps,  Magnolia 
purpurea.  When  given  fair  opportunity  it  grows  to  considerable 
size,  remaining  throughout  its  existence  an  object  compelling  ad¬ 
miration. 

During  times  of  drought  it  needs  to  be  kept  well  watered,  other¬ 
wise  its  leaves  droop  and  the  plant  suffers.  With  this  exception, 
however,  it  requires  no  more  care  than  the  ordinary  collections  of 
shrubs  seen  about  every  door. 

One  of  the  better  known  Chinese  magnolias  is  Soulangeana,  very 
rugged  and  hardy  and  the  most  likely  to  succeed  in  problematic 
situations.  It  is  preeminently  a  tree  for  specimen  planting  on  the 
lawn,  and  although  its  beauty  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  Magnolia 
conspicua,  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  Chinese  introductions,  still  its 
bloom  occurs  later  in  the  season  and  escapes,  therefore,  the  likelihood 
of  being  caught  by  a  late  frost,  a  melancholy  occurrence  which  fre¬ 
quently  overtakes  the  noble  conspicua. 

Magnolia  Kobus,  another  Asiatic  species,  does  not  send  out  its 
bloom  before  late  in  May  or  even  June.  It  also  waits  until  maturity 
before  flowering  abundantly.  For  this  reason  its  popularity  is  not 
great,  although  when  a  succession  of  magnolia  bloom  is  desired  it  is 
well  to  include  it  for  late  season  effects. 

Magnolia  hypoleuca  and  Magnolia  parviflora  are  nevertheless  the 
more  desired  of  the  Asiatic  magnolias  for  effects  in  June.  Both  of 
these  trees  bear  flowers  of  pungent  and  delightful  fragrance,  which, 
added  to  the  rare  beauty  of  their  bloom,  ranks  them  among  the  floral 
treasures  of  the  earth.  Magnolia  parviflora  has  perhaps  attained 
the  height  of  excellence  for  a  June  blooming  magnolia,  and  in  a  few 
of  its  characteristics  it  is  even  more  desirable  than  hypoleuca.  The 
bloom  of  Magnolia  parviflora  in  outline  and  general  appearance  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  native  tree  Magnolia  glauca,  only  it  is  much 
larger,  with,  besides,  a  red  flush  over  its  central  stamens  and  pistils, 
a  detail  which  gives  to  the  flower  the  appearance  of  having  a  central 
heart  of  flame.  So  radiantly  beautiful  in  bloom  is  this  tree  that  only 
the  most  burning  imagination  can  create  for  it  a  rival. 
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THE  CUCUMBER  TREE 
AS  THE  BLOSSOMS 
FALL  DEVELOPS  RED  FRUIT 
MORE  NEARLY  THE  SHAPE 
OF  CUCUMBERS  THAN  THAT 
PRODUCED  BY  ANY  OTHER 
OF  THE  GENUS  :  A  NATIVE 
TREE  ENTIRELY  HARDY  IN 
THE  WILD  AS  FAR  NORTH¬ 
WARD  AS  SOUTHERN  NEW 
YORK  AND  REACHING  ITS 
GRANDEST  STATE  OF  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  IN  THE 
APPALACHIAN  RANGE, 
WHERE  OFTEN  IT  STANDS 
SIDE  BY  SIDE  WITH  THE 
AMERICAN  HEMLOCK. 


MAGNOLIA  KOBUS,  AN 
ASIATIC  INTRODUCTION 
ESPECIALLY  VALUABLE  IN 
SHRUBBERY  PLANTING  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATENESS 
OF  ITS  BLOOM,  A  FACT 
WHICH  IS  IN  A  WAY  A 
DISADVANTAGE  BECAUSE 
THIS  VERY  BLOOM  OCCURS 
SELDOM,  AND  NEVER  IN 
THE  EXTREME  YOUTH  OF 
THE  PLANT  :  THIS  SPECIES, 
WHILE  BEAUTIFUL  WHEN 
SEEN  AT  ITS  BEST,  HAS 
GIVEN  PLACE  SOMEWHAT 
TO  OTHER  JAPANESE  AND 
CHINESE  VARIETIES  THAT 
PUT  FORTH  IN  MAY. 


Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


the  witch-hazel,  an 

UNCONVENTIONAL  SPIRIT 
OF  THE  WOODLANDS  THAT 
HOLDS  BACK  ITS  BLOOM 
UNTIL  ALL  OTHER  FLOWERS 
HAVE  SUCCUMBED  TO  THE 
FROST  :  A  SHRUB  THAT 
HAS  LONG  BEEN  ASSO¬ 
CIATED  WITH  WITCH¬ 
CRAFT  :  ONE  FUR¬ 
THERMORE  THAT  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS 
BELIEVED  HELD  IN  ITS 
BARK  THE  PECULIAR 
PROPERTY  OF  CURING  IN¬ 
FLAMMATIONS. 


FOUR-WINGED  SNOWDROP  TREE,  SILVER  BELL  OR  RATTLE  BOX  :  THE  ADJECTIVE  FOUR-WINGED  WAS 
GIVEN  TO  THE  BLOOM  OF  THIS  TREE  BECAUSE  OF  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  SEED  VESSELS  WHICH  ARE 
LONG,  SOMEWHAT  SQUARE  AND  WINGED  AT  THE  SEAMS  :  THE  DRY  SEEDS  RATTLE  IN  THEM  GIVING 
MEANING  TO  THE  NAME  RATTLE  BOX. 
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by 

Nathan 
R.  Craves. 


TWIGS  OF  THE  RED-BUD  OR 
JUDAS-TREE  COVERED  WITH 
BUTTERFLY  SHAPED 
FLOWERS  THAT  APPEAR 
TO  HAVE  SURPASSED 
ALL  OTHER  FORMS  OF 
FLORAL  ADOLESCENCE 
SUFFUSING  WITH  GLOW¬ 
ING  SHADES  OF  PINK  THE 
SURROUNDING  LANDSCAPE  : 
NO  SMALL  TREE  IS  MORE 
DESIRABLE  TO  INCLUDE 
AMONG  A  GROUP  OF 
SHRUBS  OR  TO  PLANT  AS 
A  SPECIMEN  FOR  EARLY 
SPRING  RESULTS  THAN 
THIS  TREE:  WHICH  HAS 
BECOME  THROUGH  MISAP¬ 
PREHENSION  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  THE  TRAGIC  DEATH 
OF  THE  APOSTLE. 


THE  SHAD  BUSH  WHICH  BLOOMS  WHEN  THE  ICE  OF  WINTER  IS  BROKEN  AND  THE  SHAD  FIRST 
BEGIN  TO  RUM  THROUGH  THE  WATERS  :  THE  AVERAGE  HEIGHT  OF  THIS  FAIR  TREE  IS  ABOUT  TWENTY- 
FIVE  FEET  ALTHOUGH  UNDER  FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS  IT  REACHES  AS  ITS  MAXIMUM  SIXTY  FEET. 


MAGNOLIA  LENNEI, 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
KNOWN  OF  THE  CHIN¬ 
ESE  MAGNOLIAS  AND 
ESPECIALLY  NOTABLE 
SINCE  IT  OPENS  ITS 
FLOWERS  AFTER  MANY 
OTHERS  OF  THE  GENUS 
HAVE  FADED  :  ITS 
BLOOM,  A  RICH  ROYAL 
PURPLE  ON  THE  OUT¬ 
SIDE  AND  A  PALE  TONE 
OF  PINK  ON  THE  IN¬ 
SIDE  :  LOVELY  IN  THE 
BUD  AS  IN  THE  FLOWER. 


Photographs  by 
Nathan  R.  Graves. 


MAGNOLIA  SOULANGEANA,  THE  CHINESE  MAGNOLIA  BEST  FITTED  FOR  GENERAL  PLANTING  ON  AC¬ 
COUNT  OF  ITS  UNUSUAL  HARDINESS:  A  TRULY  GRAND  TREE  WHEN  IN  THE  SPRING  FULNESS  OF 
ITS  BLOOM,  AND  ONE  ADAPTABLE  TO  MANY  SITUATIONS. 
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NO  lawn  in  its  planting  can  live  entirely  up  to  its  possibilities 
without  one  or  several  of  these  trees  combining  many  good 
qualities  and  having  few  that  are  disadvantageous.  America 
is  no  less  fortunate  than  Asia  in  her  indigenous  species.  Among  the 
native  magnolias,  glauca  is  well  known  in  cultivation  and  retains 
always  its  place  on  account  of  the  delicate  waxen  beauty  of  its  flowers 
and  the  wonderful  sweetness  of  its  scent  more  notable  than  that  of 
any  other  magnolia. 

The  cucumber  tree.  Magnolia  acuminata,  is  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  of  Americans.  Its  flowers  do  not  rank  with  those  of  many 
other  species,  because  they  are  somewhat  scrawny  in  formation 
and  a  greenish-yellow  tint  lacking  in  purity.  This  tree,  however, 
is  most  beautiful  when  laden  with  its  fruit,  suggesting  many  bright 
red  cucumbers  hanging  through  the  lustrous  foliage. 

In  the  southern  United  States,  especially  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Appalachian  system,  the  magnolias  occur  as  trees  of 
compelling  beauty.  The  cucumber  tree  grows  there  along  the  banks 
of  the  ravines  and  stands  side  by  side  with  the  native  hemlock; 
these  majestic  trees,  with  foliage  so  fine  and  spraylike  that  they  sug¬ 
gest  giant  ferns  and  stems  like  mammoth  columns  of  gray,  which, 
offset  by  the  lustrous  strong  foliage  of  the  magnolias,  form  with  them 
a  vivid  contrast.  When  the  whiteness  of  the  magnolia  bloom  shines 
brightly  in  the  sun  the  scene  appears  transformed  into  a  fairyland. 

The  magnolia  of  magnolias  is  the  macrophylla.  This  tree  with 
leaves  three  feet  long  and  flowers  a  foot  in  diameter  recalls  more 
than  any  other  native  of  America  the  Oriental  grandeur  of  the  palms. 
The  macrophylla  is  hardy  as  far  northward  as  central  New  York 
State,  a  good  deal  depending,  however,  on  its  situation.  If  placed 
where  high  winds  can  easily  reach  it,  its  large  leaves  are  torn  into 
ribbons  and  the  beauty  of  the  tree  most  pitiably  marred.  One  of 
these  trees  has  had  a  sheltered  place  in  a  planting,  grown  in  Dutchess 
County,  produces  regularly  its  bloom,  and  when  these  great  white 
flowers  are  seen  among  the  branches,  it  appears  from  a  distance  as  if 
a  flock  of  doves  had  made  the  tree  their  resting  place.  They  are  not 
as  fragrant  as  many  of  the  other  magnolia  blooms  or  the  macrophylla 
would  stand  unrivalled. 

No  other  flowering  tree  approaches  the  magnolias  in  the  wild,  as 
well  as  in  cultivation,  so  closely  as  the  flowering  dogwood,  Cornus 
florida,  a  tree  that  wreathes  the  woodlands  and  meadow  edges  in  clouds 
and  girdles  of  white.  But  the  real  blossoms  of  the  dogwoods  are  the 
tiny,  little  green  objects  in  the  center  and  the  four  white  bannerlike 
leaves  seen  from  far  and  near  are  simply  the  so-called  involucre — 
the  envelope  that  gives  protection  to  the  important  reproductive 
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organs,  too  insignificant  for  the  average  eye  to  see.  This  involucre 
plays  the  double  part  of  protecting  the  true  flowers  and  serving  as 
lures  or  guides  to  the  insect  world,  calling  them  to  their  duty  of 
fertilization. 

In  this  genera  there  are  many  species  without  the  white  invo¬ 
lucre  and  which  in  consequence  make  no  such  general  appeal  when 
Queen  May  unfolds  her  floral  mantle  of  the  year. 

The  red-stemmed  dogwood,  Cornus  sanguined,  is  planted  mostly 
for  winter  effect  when  its  numerous  crimson  shoots  give  richness 
and  color  to  many  otherwise  somber  bits  of  country.  But  in  May 
when  the  world  is  awake  and  eager  to  see  the  passing  show  of  flowers; 
when  bees  and  butterflies  are  alert  to  satisfy  their  appetites,  the 
Cornus  jiorida  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus  that  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  one  and  all.  No  walk  in  the  country  can  be  taken  without 
the  realization  that  the  May  carnival  has  enlivened  the  way  and 
byways,  no  train  journey  be  monotonous  when  the  dogwood  car¬ 
nival  is  at  its  height.  The  sadness  in  this  connection  is  that  it 
passes  by  so  quickly,  for  Nature  has  her  work  to  do.  As  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  fertilized  by  the  insects  the  making  of  seeds  and 
fruits  begins  and  the  days  of  the  great  floral  display  are  over. 

In  the  northern  States  of  the  Union  one  shrub  stands  throughout 
the  carnival  as  a  curious  silent  member  not  dressed  for  the  pageant — 
making  no  display.  This  shrub  is  the  Witch-Hazel,  Hamamelis 
Virginiana ,  becoming  arborescent  on  the  highest  slopes  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies.  It  has  the  curious  slow  habit  of  ripening  its  fruit  of  one 
year  just  when  the  flowers  of  the  next  are  opening.  These  grow, 
according  to  its  location,  any  time  from  August  until  December, 
a  season  when  other  bloom  has  left  the  woodland  and  when  the 
delicate  yellow  output  gives  a  warm  glow  to  its  surroundings. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  ENGINEER  AND  THE  CIVIC 
THEATER:  A  NEW  IDEA  FOR  BRINGING 
THE  STAGE  BACK  TO  THE  PEOPLE:  BY 
MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

WELFTH  century  English  drama  has  been  delight¬ 
fully  and  humorously  described  as  “a  mode  of  amusing 
the  people  into  religion.”  Why  should  not  the  Dra¬ 
matic  Engineer  (a  creation  of  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye’s 
at  the  recent  Bird  Conference  in  New  York)  avail 
himself  of  this  idea  and  amuse  the  people  of  America 
into  reforms?  This  is  an  age  of  reformation,  but 
mainly  it  is  not  amusing  or  picturesque.  It  has  always  been  that  the 
great  enthusiasm  for  reform  measures  was  largely  to  be  found  in  the 
heart  of  the  reformer.  The  mass  of  people  somehow  get  accustomed 
to  wrong  conditions.  They  would  not  mind  a  better  world,  but  they 
do  not  want  to  work  hard  to  change  it,  and  they  do  not  want  people 
to  tell  them  too  much  about  it.  They  find  it  much  easier  to  bear  the 
ills  they  have  than  those  which  they  might  have  to  endure  if  properly 
reformed.  And  so  today  the  sermon  is  a  dead  issue,  a  devitalized 
weapon,  and  if  you  want  to  convert  the  people  to  any  new  doctrine 
you  must  advertise  your  theories  in  some  cheerful  and  picturesque 
form. 

Mr.  Percy  MacKaye  believes  that  there  is  just  one  way  to  over¬ 
come  the  ethical  stupor  characteristic  of  modern  civilization,  and 
that  is  to  dramatize  reform  movements,  to  reach  the  people  through 
pictures  instead  of  merely  words,  to  infuse  life  into  every  effort,  to 
better  the  country,  to  make  good  national  issues  as  much  alive  as 
bad  ones,  and  by  reaching  the  people’s  emotions  to  stir  their  sym¬ 
pathies  toward  public  welfare.  In  an  address  which  Mr.  MacKaye 
made  at  the  recent  Conference  for  the  Conservation  of  Birds,  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  idea  of  the  vitalized  reform  movement  as  follows:  that 
every  natural  history  museum  should  have  its  outdoor  theater 
equipped  to  set  forth  the  multitudinous  and  human  meanings  of  its 
exhibits,  that  the  directors  of  every  zoological  park  should  provide 
for  a  scenic  arena  and  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  dramatic  poet  and 
of  the  theatrical  expert  to  vivify,  by  their  art,  the  life  stories  of  wild 
nature;  and,  that  by  such  means,  people  could  adapt,  for  their  own 
ends,  a  mass  of  education  a  thousand-fold  more  dynamic,  imaginative 
and  popular  than  could  be  gained  through  any  of  the  static  exhibits, 
lectures  and  published  volumes,  and  also  they  could,  at  the  same 
time,  splendidly  assist  in  enlarging  the  civic  scope  of  the  theater’s 
art. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  MacKaye  believes  that  by  dramatizing  reform 
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you  will  benefit  the  people,  the  reform  movements  and  the  theater. 
He  contends  that  the  saving  of  the  forests,  the  preservation  of  the 
birds,  the  improvement  of  our  cities,  can  all  be  made  dramatic  and 
spectacular,  that  we  can  infuse  romance  into  progress,  and  capture 
beauty  for  our  national  regeneration  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be 
linked  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  vice  and  indecency. 

Mr.  MacKaye  contended,  in  the  Conference,  that  what  is  essential 
to  every  city  is  a  Dramatic  Engineer,  a  man  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  to  whom  the  leader  of  a  reform  movement  should  turn 
for  advice  in  order  to  present  his  convictions  to  the  public  in  a  fasci¬ 
nating  and  thrilling  fashion. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  New  York 
should  decide  that  the  attendance  wras  falling  off,  wras  being  more 
and  more  limited  to  the  aged  scholar  in  search  of  technical  knowledge 
and  the  small  boy  in  search  of  mischief;  that  people  were  ceasing  to 
realize  what  an  opportunity  to  study  history,  art  and  sociology  was 
being  offered  within  the  Museum  walls.  Then  the  Dramatic  Engi¬ 
neer,  after  much  consultation  and  studying  of  the  situation,  would 
suggest  the  writing  of  a  play  that  would  tell  the  story  of  the  work 
of  the  Museum,  and  make  it  live  for  the  people.  Thrilling  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  the  people  and  animals  shown  in  the  Museum  would 
be  told;  picturesque  settings  would  be  provided,  and  the  knowledge 
of  travelers  and  poets  and  artists  would  be  combined,  by  the  able 
dramatist  selected  to  present  the  drama  of  the  Museum,  in  such  a 
form  that  people  would  not  only  understand  what  was  being  done 
for  them,  but  would  respond  to,  enjoy  and  profit  by  it.  Thus  the 
equipment  of  a  great  museum  would  not  always  represent  a  tre¬ 
mendous  outlay  and  an  equally  large  waste,  except  for  the  very  few. 

WHAT  the  Dramatic  Engineer  could  do  for  the  Museum  it 
would  be  in  his  power  to  accomplish  for  every  progressive 
undertaking  that  the  city  or  nation  wished  to  achieve.  And 
through  this  use  of  the  stage,  the  drama  would  once  more  occupy  its 
original  purpose  in  the  life  of  the  people — that  of  vitalizing  morality, 
making  ethics  a  living  issue.  We  recall  that  the  first  ‘’modern”  plays 
were  known  as  “Moralities,”  that  they  were  usually  written  by 
religionists,  and  acted  by  the  priests  in  the  churches.  After  the 
Morality  plays  came  the  Miracle  plays,  given  in  the  convents  as 
well  as  churches.  These  possibly  possessed  an  added  dramatic 
quality,  with  a  greater  variety  of  characters,  an  enlarged  poetical 
vision  and  color  sense.  We  can  imagine  with  what  fervor  the  his¬ 
trionic  spirit,  which  ever  flourishes  in  the  emotional  heart  of  man, 
must  have  flamed  forth  in  these  symbolic  dramas,  in  which  Mercy , 
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Reproduced  by  Courtesy  of  Dr.  Arnold 
Genthe  from  a  Photograph  Taken  of  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Bird  Sanctuary  in  Cornish ,  Vt. 


MR.  PERCY  MACKAYE  AS  Alwyn  IN  HIS  OWN  BIRD  MASQUE, 
“the  SANCTUARY  MR.  MACKAYE  is  not  only  poet  and  play¬ 
wright,  BUT  ALSO  THE  FIRST  “DRAMATIC  ENGINEER” — A  PHRASE 
COINED  BY  HIM  FOR  WRITERS  WHO  DRAMATIZE  REFORM. 


Reproduced  by  Courtesy  of  Dr.  Arnold  Centhe. 


MRS.  GEORGE  RUBLEE  AS  Tac'ita,  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS  IN  “THE  BIRD  SANC¬ 
TUARY:”  SHE  IS  DESCRIBED  BY  MR.  MACKAYE  AS  “DRYAD  AND  SPIRIT  OF  SEREN¬ 
ITY  WHOSE  STEPS  HAVE  FALLEN  TIME-FULL  AS  THE  DEW  UPON  OUR  PATHWAY.” 


Reproduced  by  Courtesy  of  Dr.  Arnold  Genthe. 


Cardinal  Grosbeak  as  acted  by  mr.  Herbert 
adams  and  the  Humming  Bird  acted  by  miss 

ARVIA  MACKAYE,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  POET. 


Reproduced  by  Courtesy  of  Dr.  Arnold  Gcnthe. 


miss  eleanor  wilson  as  Ornis,  the  Bird  Spirit :  miss  wilson 

ACTED  THE  PART  BOTH  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  OUTDOOR  PRODUCTION  AT 
CORNISH  AND  WHEN  THE  PLAY  WAS  GIVEN  AT  THE  HOTEL  ASTOR. 


DRAMATIZING  REFORM 


Justice ,  Kindness,  Faith,  drew  sword  against  Greed,  Unkindness, 
Selfishness  and  Dishonesty,  the  virtues  naturally  suffering  much  in 
the  conflict;  but  though  worn  from  battle  surely  rewarded  by  heavenly 
messengers  if  not  by  earthly  prophets. 

And  later  after  these  often  poetical  and  sometimes  brutal  drama¬ 
tizations  of  the  church’s  doctrines,  there  came  the  more  advanced, 
more  formal,  but  just  as  earnest  Elizabethan  drama.  The  first  of 
these  more  elaborate  English  plays  gave  us  indeed  “the  stuff  of  life 
itself,  the  coarse  with  the  fine,  the  mean  with  the  heroic,  the  humor¬ 
ous,  and  with  the  grotesque,  the  tragic  and  the  terrible.”  The  mere 
sentimental  virtues  and  vices  of  the  church  were  brushed  aside  for 
the  moment,  and  the  unbridled  passions  and  cold  furies,  savage 
romances  and  mad  fanaticisms  of  that  stirring  age  poured  through 
the  pen  of  the  poets  into  the  dramas  of  the  day.  Men  and  women 
for  the  time  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  themselves  as  they  were 
actually  living,  masks  off,  defences  down.  From  this  epoch  on,  the 
drama  has  boldly  asserted  its  right  to  present  truth,  beauty,  virtue, 
to  repress  vice;  or  if  it  preferred,  weakly  to  curtsey  to  base  customs, 
all  according  to  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  age. 

And,  although  today  in  this  country,  we  seem  in  some  respects 
to  have  the  weakest  play-writing  of  any  age,  a  vast  waste  of  words 
without  much  purpose  or  beauty  or  permanence,  still  here  and  there 
a  man  with  truth  in  his  heart  appears  among  us,  and  the  vital  word 
is  spoken  by  the  dramatist.  Even  in  America,  we  have  responded  to 
Brieux,  the  frankest  reformer  of  his  age,  and  we  listen  with  serious 
consideration  when  Percy  MacKaye  urges  the  need  of  a  civic  drama, 
promising  that  it  will  hold  more  variety  and  creative  possibility  than 
the  most  startling  plays  of  commercial  inspiration. 

“It  is  only  through  the  drama,”  this  poet  and  playwright  tells  us, 
“that  reform  can  be  made  spectacular  enough  to  interest  the  nervous, 
restless  people  of  today.”  People  living  in  such  a  crowded  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  ours  will  not  listen  to  any  man’s  message  which  does  not  either 
amuse  or  thrill  them.  Life  is  too  precarious,  too  intense  for  even  the 
thoughtful  to  wait  long  for  the  great  reformer  to  pass  by.  If  the 
good  has  not  the  power  to  thrill  us,  the  bad  inevitably  will  have,  and 
our  emotions  will  respond  to  the  trumpet  call  in  either  case.  In  the 
old  days,  called  “good,”  religion  had  the  mighty  asset  of  a  flaming 
hell  by  which  the  preacher  could  stir  the  imagination  and  arrest  the 
attention ;  whereas  average  reform  measures  today,  if  we  except  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and  Emma  Goldman,  are  apt  to  be 
cultivated,  pleasant  appeals  to  the  enlightened  public.  So  in  this 
age  of  advertising,  we  must  consider  the  presentation  of  our  reform 
measures  in  a  sprightly  and  compelling  form. 
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TAKE  for  example  the  Conservation  Movement  of  this  genera¬ 
tion — that  mightiest,  most  needed  of  measures,  the  result  of 
wisdom  and  valiant  service  and  splendid  effort — how  difficult 
it  is  to  place  the  average  conservation  pamphlet  before  a  reader  and 
receive  his  kind  consideration.  But  if  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
could  be  dramatized,  if  we  could  see  our  noble  hills,  our  wide  pastures 
blazing  before  our  eyes,  if  we  could  behold  homes  destroyed,  villages 
wiped  out,  water  sources  dried  up,  people  without  means  of  support 
after  their  energy  for  generations  has  gone  into  agricultural  efforts, 
we  should  find  the  Conservation  Movement  probably  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  marvelous  melodramas  ever  presented  to  the  eager, 
naive  heart  of  the  public. 

And  so  the  reasonableness  of  Mr.  MacKaye’s  suggestion,  that  we 
dramatize  reform,  grows  more  convincing  as  we  appreciate  how  far 
off  the  written  word  often  is  both  in  impulse  and  expression  from  the 
dynamic  vitality  of  the  simplest  human  acts.  It  is  significant  of  his 
sincerity  that  this  poet  and  reformer  has  put  to  the  test  his  own 
theories  in  a  blank  verse  play  called  “The  Sanctuary,”  in  which  he 
seeks  to  interest  the  public  in  the  preservation  of  wild  birds. 

To  quote  Mr.  MacKaye’s  foreword  for  the  play:  “This  Masque 
was  written  for  the  dedication  of  the  Bird  Sanctuary  of  the  Meriden 
Bird  Club  of  New  Hampshire,  where  it  was  first  performed  on  the 
evening  of  September  twelfth,  nineteen  thirteen.”  It  is  interesting 
to  realize  that  the  production  was  made  possible  by  the  sympathy 
and  glad  cooperation  of  Mr.  MacKaye’s  friends  and  neighbors  at 
Cornish,  where  he  lives,  a  settlement  of  artists  and  nature  lovers. 
Some  of  those  taking  part  in  the  first  production  are  people  well 
known  to  us  in  various  phases  of  our  national  life:  Mr.  Herbert 
Adams,  the  sculptor;  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye  himself;  Miss  Margaret 
Wilson,  the  daughter  of  the  President;  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse, 
who  wrote  the  music;  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  who  designed  the  program; 
Mr.  Wytter  Bynner,  a  poet  of  modern  intensity;  Mr.  Ernest  Harold 
Baynes,  the  well-known  bird  lover,  and  on  the  working  committee, 
the  names  Mrs.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Adams  appear.  A  list  of  those  who  added  their  patronage, 
their  interest,  their  cooperation  would  be  far  too  long  to  place  in  this 
article.  And  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  name  among  them  that  would 
not  touch  our  memory  of  people  having  accomplished  worth-while 
deeds  in  the  world. 

The  first  presentation  of  this  Masque,  in  the  New  Hampshire 
woods,  was  so  beautiful,  so  successful,  so  widely  interesting,  that 
Mr.  MacKaye  was  asked  to  repeat  the  production  in  New  York. 
This  was  done  a  short  time  ago  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  with  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Charles  Douville  Coburn  aiding  in  its  metropolitan  production 
and  acting.  Indeed,  so  great  an  interest  did  the  Coburn  Players 
develop,  through  their  work  in  the  Masque,  that  they  are  adding 
“The  Sanctuary”  to  their  list  of  outdoor  performances  for  the  coming 
season,  the  first  presentation  to  be  given  early  in  the  spring  on  the 
lawn  of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  MacKaye  feels  that  there  is  simply  no  limit  to  what  the 
theater  can  accomplish,  if  it  is  adequately  and  interestingly  related 
to  the  development  and  progress  of  the  world.  “Picture,”  he  says, 
“the  dramatization  of  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  or  the  splendid 
imaginings  of  engineering!”  How  widely,  too,  may  the  civic  theater 
relate  its  activities,  not  only  to  the  enthusiasm  of  naturalists  in  field 
and  wood,  but  to  the  inspiring  studies  of  scholars  in  their  labora¬ 
tories.  If  science  represents  ideas  and  art  is  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  them,  the  forms  of  this  popular  art  are  only  limited  by  the 
ideas  of  man. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  the  future  to  watch  the  extent  to  which 
this  purpose  of  Mr.  MacKaye’s  establishes  itself  in  the  minds  of  pro¬ 
gressive  men  and  women.  How  soon  shall  we  have  the  civic  theater 
with  the  Dramatic  Engineer?  How  soon  shall  we  forget  Broadway, 
the  tawdry  musical  comedy,  the  choruses  of  untrained,  helpless,  un¬ 
developed  feminine  children?  How  soon  shall  we  go  to  the  theater 
to  discuss  what  the  world  is  accomplishing,  how  fine  and  inspiring  our 
national  reforms  are,  how  spectacular  the  work  of  our  philosophers? 
When  shall  we  grow  to  depend  upon  dramatic  art  for  the  closest  inti¬ 
macy  between  poetry  and  science,  imagination  and  reform,  beauty  and 
progress?  It  is  a  vast  ideal,  that  Mr.  MacKaye  has  set  before  us, 
the  realization  of  which  would  develop  a  democracy  so  beautiful,  so 
complete,  that  it  would  be  beyond  the  finest  dream  of  even  such  an 
idealist  as  this  poet  of  the  New  Hampshire  hills. 
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AT  THE  SPRING  ACADEMY:  WINTER  AND 
YOUTH 

F  the  Spring  Academy  gave  one  the  impression  of 
being  a  cheerful  exhibition,  it  was  not  the  character 
of  the  subjects  presented,  but  because  so  many  of  the 
younger  men  were  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  own  joy  and  enthusiasm  in  life.  The  pictures 
of  the  older  men,  which  should,  by  reason  of  numbers, 
have  dominated  the  Gallery,  were  given  up  mainly  to 
the  presentation  of  the  sear  or  yellow  season  of  the  year.  Rather 
pleasant  cheerful  winter  landscapes  to  be  sure,  but  mainly  winter. 
It  has  been  said  that  never  has  so  much  snow  been  seen  in  the 
Academy  in  a  spring  exhibit,  and  surely  never  better  painted  snow 
scenes.  There  were  frozen  brooks  and  wonderful  winter  sunset  scenes, 
with  a  yellow  glow  through  pine  woods;  there  were  cottages  half 
buried  in  snow,  and  children  playing  in  snow,  and  barren  snowy  hill¬ 
sides — all  very  excellent,  a  little  monotonous,  and  surely  not  the  pic¬ 
tures  that  thrill. 

In  the  seven  paintings  we  are  using  as  illustrations  in  this  article, 
we  have  selected  those  that,  in  color  and  subject,  more  or  less  domi¬ 
nated  the  Gallery,  leading  off  with  George  Bellows’  sumptuous  por¬ 
trait,  a  full-length  figure  all  in  mellow  blacks  topped  by  a  keen  vividly 
painted  head  and  giving  out  the  sense  of  brilliant  color  which  was  not 
there  at  all,  and  of  brilliant  achievement  which  ranked  it  as  the  first 
prize  picture  of  the  Spring  Academy. 

On  the  same  wall  was  a  rich,  still  life  by  Chase,  and  a  New  York 
twilight  scene  by  Jonas  Lie,  of  shimmering  lights  and  blue  shadows, 
with  the  sense  of  beautiful  confusion  that  dominates  South  Ferry  just 
after  the  sun  has  gone  and  the  offices  are  lighting  up  for  a  few  more 
hours’  labor.  Nearby  was  a  portrait  of  John  W.  Alexander’s,  called 
“June,”  a  picture  that  needed  no  title,  for  the  quality  of  exquisite 
youth  is  not  only  in  the  face  and  figure  of  the  young  girl  but  in  the 
accessories  of  the  picture  and  the  technical  mastery  of  its  production. 
It  is  a  portrait  one  would  recognize  as  an  Alexander  anywhere,  not 
through  any  set  mannerism,  in  handling  of  medium  or  in  color,  but 
through  a  certain  marvelous  power  to  suggest  the  fluent  beauty 
that  is  in  the  wind  of  spring,  in  the  perfume  of  a  flower,  in  the  fleet¬ 
ing  joy  of  a  young  girl’s  eyes. 

A  third  portrait  which  we  are  showing  in  this  collection  (and  we 
did  not  realize  when  we  began  to  write  about  them  how  many  por¬ 
traits  we  were  presenting)  is  Robert  Vonnah’s  study  of  Daniel  Chester 
French,  one  of  the  simplest,  most  refreshingly  genuine  studies  in  por¬ 
traiture  that  the  Academy  has  shown  in  many  a  season.  Mr.  French 
is  portrayed  seated  on  the  steps  of  his  studio,  in  a  moment’s  relaxation 
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“JUNE,”  FROM  A  PAINTING 
BY  JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER. 


DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH  IN  HIS  STUDIO, 
FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  ROBERT  VONNOH. 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  FIELD,  FROM 
A  PAINTING  BY  F.  LUIS  MORA. 


DOCTOR  WILLIAM  OXLEY  THOMPSON,  FROM  A  PAINT¬ 
ING  BY  GEORGE  BELLOWS,  WINNER  OF  THE  ISAAC 
N.  MAYNARD  PRIZE  AT  THE  SPRING  ACADEMY. 


“a  mood  of  spring,”  from  a 

PAINTING  BY  HARRY  L.  HOFFMAN. 
“SUMMER  BREEZE^^ROM^-EALSlai 


“brown  the  wheats,”  from 

A  PAINTING  BY  S.  J.  WOOLF. 


SPRING  ACADEMY 


between  working  hours.  A  great  bas-relief  which  he  is  modeling  makes 
the  background  of  the  picture.  The  painting  as  a  whole  is  so  fresh, 
so  keen,  so  full  of  the  quality  which  must  radiate  from  a  man  in  his 
hours  of  serious  activity,  that  it  ranks  as  a  rare  portrait  of  an  artist 
really  in  the  mood  of  accomplishment. 

Equally  spontaneous  and  sincere  is  F.  Luis  Mora’s  portrait  of  two 
children.  He  has  caught  the  spirit  of  youth  as  genuinely  as  Robert 
Vonnah  has  the  spirit  of  achievement.  And  with  all  the  simplicity 
of  the  manner  and  dress  and  pose  of  the  two  little  girls  in  his  picture, 
there  is  delightfully  managed  composition  and  that  sense  of  rhythmi¬ 
cal  motion  which  is  one  of  the  great  gifts  of  this  artist.  Few  men 
today  give  us  a  keener  realization  of  the  inevitable  relationship  of 
music,  outline  and  color  than  Mr.  Mora,  whether  he  is  painting  a 
group  of  wonderful  nudes  with  Spanish  shawls  for  the  high  notes,  or 
a  gentle  portrait  of  girlhood. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Woolf,  in  his  picture  called  “Brown  the  Wheats,”  which 
all  habitues  of  the  humbler  eating-houses  of  big  cities  will  recognize, 
may  not  have  intended  a  portrait  in  the  man  gazing  eagerly  in  at  the 
window  chef,  but  he  has  surely  given  a  portrait,  as  convincing  as  it 
is  clever,  of  a  condition  which  exists  in  our  great  cities.  In  the 
original  painting  there  is  plenty  of  color,  but  the  center  of  interest 
remains  the  somber  figure  with  the  strained  look  of  hunger  and  desire 
for  physical  comfort. 

Two  delightful  expressions  of  the  kind  seasons  of  the  year,  we  are 
combining  on  one  page  of  our  illustrations.  The  upper  one,  “A  Mood 
of  Spring,”  by  Harry  G.  Hofman  was  one  of  the  most  refreshing 
landscapes  at  the  Spring  Academy,  fresh  fragrant  winds  blew  through 
it,  trees  were  blossoming,  and  the  fields  gently  green  were  reaching 
out  to  hazy,  purple  low  hills.  In  “Summer  Breezes,”  by  W.  Granville 
Smith,  again  there  is  a  mood  of  peaceful  days.  Little  boats  moving 
gently  across  the  bay  with  light  cargoes  and  spirited  figures,  a  lovely 
sense  of  motion  and  wonderful  deep  summer  blues,  held  the  picture 
well  in  the  memory.  A  canvas  which  decorated  the  entrance  room  was 
one  which  we  have  already  spoken  of  in  The  Craftsman,  Randall 
Davey’s  portrait  of  “Captain  Dan  of  the  Lighthouse.”  A  picture 
painted  so  simply,  so  frankly,  that  a  dozen  pictures  nearby  grew 
insignificant  in  the  shadow  of  this  strong  study  of  individuality. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  so  much  youth  in  the  Academy,  not 
only  in  the  young  painters  who  brought  their  enthusiasm  and  fresh¬ 
ness  within  the  walls  of  the  old  institution,  but  in  the  work  of  some 
of  the  older  Academicians,  who  have  held  freshness  and  enthusiasm 
in  their  hearts  through  years  of  work  and  achievement. 


FROM  FARM-HAND  TO  GOVERNOR:  HOW 
ONE  MAN  SAVED  HIS  STATE  AND  THEN 
RULED  IT,  AND  INCIDENTALLY  TAUGHT 
AMERICA  A  FUNDAMENTAL  LESSON  IN 
AGRICULTURE:  BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 


HT  is  an  old  story,  as  old  as  Abraham,  that  wheat  robs 
the  soil,  and  that  cattle  drop  fatness.  Iowa  and 
Kansas  have  been  learning  it  in  the  hard  school  of 
experience;  North  Dakota  is  just  now  beginning  to 
be  taught  the  lesson.  In  Wisconsin  it  has  been  the 
life  work  of  one  hardy  pioneer  whose  name  should  be 
writ  large  in  the  annals  of  American  agriculture. 
It  was  in  the  editorial  office  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  in  the  little  town  of 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  that  he  gave  me  his  own  modest  version 
of  the  story,  his  Lincoln-like  features  lighted  by  the  afterglow  of 
reminiscence. 

W.  D.  Hoard  comes  honestly  by  his  trade  of  dairyman.  He  was 
born  and  “raised”  in  Stockbridge,  Madison  County,  New  York, 
in  the  country  where  American  dairying  had  its  birth.  In  his  youth 
he  was  trained  as  a  butter  and  cheese  maker,  and  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  residence  there  he  managed  a  large  dairy  farm. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  like  many  another  ambitious  Eastern 
farm  boy,  he  caught  the  Western  fever,  and  in  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  he  packed  his  modest  belongings  and  took 
the  long  trail  to  Wisconsin. 

Bitter  disappointment  met  him  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  He 
found  scarcely  a  well-bred  dairy  cowt  in  the  entire  State,  and  no 
opportunity  for  him  to  work  at  his  trade.  The  farms  were  much 
like  those  to  be  found  today  in  North  Dakota — wheat,  wheat,  wheat 
everywhere,  planted  carelessly  on  the  rich  prairie  soil,  with  a  small 
sprinkling  of  rye,  barley  and  other  grains. 

He  went  to  work  as  a  farm-hand,  and  as  labor  was  much  in  demand 
on  the  large  farms,  he  found  plenty  to  do,  albeit  he  longed  incessantly 
for  the  companionship  and  the  good,  honest  smell  of  the  generous 
kine. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  he  married,  and  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one  he  enlisted  for  the  war  with  the  Fourth  Wisconsin 
regiment.  He  served  in  the  war  through  two  periods,  and  was 
discharged  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  He  returned  to 
Wisconsin  and  started  a  small  nursery  and  hop  business,  but  this 
ended  disastrously,  and  found  him  no  nearer  the  goal  of  his  am¬ 
bitions. 
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Having  always  nurtured  a  taste  for  journalism,  he  started  a  small 
country  newspaper  at  Fort  Atkinson  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
which  has  been  published  continuously  ever  since.  With  its  very 
first  number  he  devoted  a  portion  of  the  paper  to  missionary  work 
on  the  subject  of  dairying.  He  had  been  studying  the  agricultural 
conditions  of  the  State  and  understood  fully  the  significance  of  the 
steadily  dwindling  yield  of  wheat.  Cattle  must  be  the  salvation 
of  Wisconsin,  and  this  was  the  gospel  that  he  preached  early  and  late. 

With  the  prestige  that  his  paper  gave  him,  Mr.  Hoard  organized 
the  Jefferson  County  Dairymen’s  Association  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy -one,  and  with  it  the  idea  of  the  organization  of  Wisconsin 
dairying  first  took  tangible  torm.  Mr.  Hoard  issued  the  first  call 
for  the  formation  of  a  Wisconsin  Dairymen’s  Association.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  that  call  seven  men  met  at  Watertown  and  organized  a 
State  association,  electing  Mr.  Hoard  its  secretary. 

Agriculture  was  then  at  a  low  ebb  in  Wisconsin.  The  wheat 
yield  had  dropped  to  an  average  of  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
wheat  was  the  only  cash-paying  crop.  The  land  was  everywhere 
badly  handled  and  farmers  were  selling  out  and  moving  on  to  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  to  ruin  more  land.  They  did  not  understand  the 
principles  of  crop  rotation  and  had  conceived  no  constructive  plan 
of  farm  development.  Moving  on  to  new  fields  was  the  only  recourse 
that  seemed  open  to  them. 

BUT  the  little  handful  of  dairymen  took  hold,  though  the  total 
dairy  industry  of  the  State  did  not  then  amount  to  a  million 
dollars.  But  they  made  the  beginning,  and  by  hard  work 
against  heavy  odds  they  built  what  has  since  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  successful  cooperative  organizations  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  enterprise  that  this  country  has  seen. 

Mr.  Hoard  constituted  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  do  active 
missionary  work.  He  went  into  the  various  school  districts  and  held 
meetings  in  the  interest  of  his  propaganda,  his  only  recompense  being 
the  slight  increase  in  prestige  and  circulation  which  this  gave  his  paper. 
By  this  means  he  succeeded  at  length  in  organizing  several  cheese 
factories,  as  this  proved  to  be  the  easiest  first  step  along  the  line  of 
cooperation.  In  three  years  this  production  reached  three  million 
pounds  annually,  and  the  local  market  could  not  take  care  of  it  all. 
At  that  time  it  cost  two  and  one-half  cents  a  pound  to  ship  cheese 
from  Wisconsin  to  New  York  City,  and  that  in  ordinary  freight  cars, 
which  meant  a  tremendous  loss  in  hot  weather. 

Mr.  Hoard,  therefore,  induced  the  Association  to  send  him  to 
Chicago  to  see  what  he  could  do  toward  securing  better  facilities 
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and  a  reduction  of  the  freight  rates  on  cheese  from  Wisconsin  to  the 
export  markets  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  Dis¬ 
couraged  and  sick  at  heart  he  made  his  way  at  the  close  of  the  last 
day  to  the  office  of  W.  W.  Chandler  of  the  Star-Union  Refrigerating 
Transportation  Company,  the  pioneer  in  the  then  new  enterprise  of 
cold-storage  transportation.  With  slight  hope  of  success,  Hoard 
spoke  his  piece  with  some  asperity,  vexed  in  advance  at  the  expected 
rebuff. 

“1  represent,”  said  he,  “three  million  pounds  of  cheese  seeking  a 
safe,  quick,  and  cheap  transportation  to  New  York  City.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

Chandler  looked  up  slowly  and  said,  “Who  are  you?” 

“I  am  W.  D.  Hoard,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen’s 
Association,”  was  the  reply. 

“And  what  do  you  want?” 

“We  have  organized  a  dairy  Board  of  Trade  at  Watertown,” 
answered  Hoard.  “Our  people  are  ignorant  of  your  methods  and 
need  your  help.  I  want  you  to  send  one  of  your  cars  to  Watertown 
and  come  yourself  and  explain  it.  Then  I  want  you  to  make  a  rate 
of  one  dollar  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  cheese  in  iced  cars  from 
Wisconsin  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.” 

The  audacity  of  the  Wisconsin  farmer-journalist  caught  the  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  attention. 

“Is  there  anything  else?”  he  asked  with  a  smile. 

“Not  now,”  replied  Hoard.  “But,  Mr.  Chandler,  if  you  do  this 
it  will  put  millions  of  dollars  into  the  coffers  of  your  company.  It 
will  clear  out  the  clogged  channels  of  communication  and  enable  us 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  export  demand  for  cheese  to  Great  Britain, 
of  which  New  York  State  now  holds  the  monopoly. 

He  asked  a  few  more  pertinent  questions,  and  then  said,  “I’ll  be 
there.” 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

The  production  of  cheese  in  Wisconsin  took  a  wonderful  jump. 
Within  ten  years  over  five  hundred  cheese  factories  were  added  to 
the  list  and  thousands  of  farmers  bought  cattle  and  turned  their 
attention  to  dairying.  Through  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Hoard 
the  shipping  facilities  were  further  improved  and  trade  relations  were 
effected  with  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Bristol. 
The  young  New  York  cheese  maker’s  dream  was  beginning  to  be 
realized. 

In  the  early  eighties,  after  the  Wisconsin  farmers  had  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  to  produce  cheese,  the  first  effort  was  made  in 
the  creamery  production  of  butter  at  Beloit.  An  enterprising  produce 
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dealer  persuaded  a  number  of  farmers  to  churn  butter  and  sell  it 
to  him  unsalted,  allowing  him  to  salt,  work,  pack,  and  ship  it  uni¬ 
formly.  This  business  proved  successful,  and  the  farmers  were 
quick  to  grasp  its  significance.  They  saw  that  the  cheese  factory 
system  might  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  butter  making,  with 
the  additional  advantage  that  the  by-product  of  skim-milk  was  of 
much  greater  value  than  the  whey  from  cheese,  as  a  food  for  calves, 
pigs,  poultry,  and  other  young  stock.  Thus  the  creamery  came  into 
vogue  in  Wisconsin  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  has  grown  very  steadily 
and  substantially  ever  since. 

Meanwhile,  the  propagation  of  dairy  knowledge  was  being  steadily 
carried  on  by  the  Association.  They  held  conventions  frequently 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  where  large  numbers  of  farmers  gathered 
and  listened  for  three  days  to  discussions  by  the  best  experts  available 
in  all  branches  of  dairying.  This  was  the  father  of  the  Farmers’ 
Institute,  which  has  since  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
much  of  the  extension  work  and  other  features  of  the  Western  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  had  their  origin  in  the  methods  of  the  Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s  Association. 

This  body  of  men,  in  fact,  had  a  truly  remarkable  influence  on 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  development  of  the  State.  Since 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  they  have  held  together,  active 
and  progressive,  actuated  by  a  single  purpose,  and  avoiding  all 
bickering  and  politics.  The  present  State  of  Wisconsin  stands  as 
the  fruit  of  this  blossoming.  The  annual  dairy  product  of  the  State 
now  exceeds  one  hundred  millions,  and  it  has  become  the  largest 
cheese  and  butter  producing  State  in  the  Union,  not  excepting  New 
York,  though  only  one-half  of  its  territory  is  as  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
husbandman.  The  future  is  big  with  possibilities. 

Under  the  domination  of  this  dairying  idea,  Wisconsin  has  also 
developed  wonderfully  in  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle.  It  has  long 
been  the  boast  of  old  Holland  that  it  possesses  a  cow  to  every  inhabi¬ 
tant.  In  Jefferson  County,  Wisconsin,  a  section  of  country  twenty- 
four  miles  square,  there  are  thirty-six  thousand  people  and  forty 
thousand  cows.  The  earnings  in  milk  products  of  this  county  alone 
are  about  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year,  while 
the  sales  of  dairy  cattle  amount  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  more.  Over  four  hundred  and  fifty  carloads  of  cows  and 
heifers  were  shipped  in  one  year  recently  from  Fort  Atkinson  to 
various  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Last  spring  a  full 
ten-car  trainload  was  shipped  from  Fort  Atkinson  to  Idaho.  With 
the  turn  of  the  tide  from  wheat  to  cattle  has  come  a  natural  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  soil,  a  broadening  of  interests  through  diversification, 
and  a  general  prosperity. 
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MR.  HOARD’S  connection  with  this  great  movement  was  con¬ 
stant  and  vital.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  he 
found  it  impossible  to  treat  adequately  of  dairying  in  his 
little  country  paper,  so  he  started  Hoard’s  Dairyman ,  at  first  a  modest 
sheet  of  four  pages.  Through  the  columns  of  this  journal  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach  his  agricultural  doctrines,  and  with  the  spread  of 
his  ideas  came  growth  and  prosperity  to  his  publication.  It  now 
has  a  circulation  of  seventy  thousand,  including  subscribers  in 
Europe,  India,  Japan,  and  South  Africa,  and  is  recognized  as  the 
world’s  leader  in  dairy  thought. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Mr.  Hoard,  then  probably 
the  best  known  man  in  Wisconsin,  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State. 
He  was  renominated  and  defeated  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  by 
George  W.  Peck,  the  Democratic  candidate,  who  was  swept  into 
office  on  the  Cleveland  low -tariff  wave.  Seven  years  ago  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  Board.  For  four  years  he  served  in  this  capacity, 
devoting  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Madison,  until  his  failing  health  forced  him 
to  resign  in  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven.  Ex-Governor  Hoard 
has  three  splendid  sons,  not  to  mention  grandchildren  and  great¬ 
grandchildren.  The  eldest  and  the  youngest  son  are  actively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publishing  business,  and  the  other  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  Hoard  Creameries  at  Fort  Atkinson. 

In  connection  with  his  publishing  business,  ex-Governor  Hoard 
conducts  a  model  farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres,  devoted 
to  the  development  of  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Guernseys,  the  growing 
of  alfalfa,  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer  twenty-odd  years  ago,  and  the 
study  of  problems  of  soil  fertility.  It  is  conducted  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  and  experimental  farm  as  an  adjunct  to  the  paper. 

But  Hoard’s  Dairy  Farm  is  more  than  an  adjunct;  it  is  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  what  can  be  done  by  intelligent  methods  on  run-down 
soil,  and  there  is  an  interesting  story  in  the  farm  alone. 

This  farm,  like  most  of  southern  Wisconsin,  wras  originally  rich  in 
natural  plant  food,  and  produced  wheat  in  abundance.  But  its 
owners  abused  it.  For  twenty-five  years  they  planted  wheat,  and 
yet  more  wheat,  on  the  same  soil,  until  they  had  robbed  it  of  its 
fertility. 

Believing  in  soil  fertility  as  the  bedrock  of  agricultural  prosperity, 
and  with  faith  in  his  ability  to  return  that  fertility  to  these  worn- 
out  acres,  ex-Governor  Hoard  bought  the  farm  seventeen  years  ago 
aDd  started  his  systems  of  fertilizing,  rotation,  and  deep  plowing, 
with  the  result  that  practically  every  acre  of  his  farm  is  able  to 
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produce  twice  as  much  today  as  it  could  seventeen  years  ago,  proving 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  make  a  farm  produce  remuneratively  and 
to  increase  the  soil’s  productive  capacity  at  the  same  time.  His 
rotation  scheme  involves  a  five-year  period — three  years  of  alfalfa, 
one  year  of  corn,  one  year  of  barley,  reseeding  to  alfalfa.  This 
scheme  keeps  the  land  fertile  and  the  silos  full. 

Deep  plowing  has  been  practiced  with  tremendous  success.  With 
a  deep-tilling  machine  (not  a  sub-soiler)  he  plowed  in  the  spring  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  a  plot  of  fifteen  acres  twelve  inches 
deep,  turning  up,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  new  farm.  He  sowed  barley 
here— only  three  pecks  to  the  acre— and  secured  the  finest  stand 
ever  seen  in  that  part  of  the  State,  almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  the 
deep  plowing. 

Besides  these  crops,  he  reserves  ample  pasturage  for  his  herd  of 
seventy  beautiful  Guernseys,  that  are  as  tame  as  kittens  and  as 
productive  as  gold  mines. 

Hoard’s  Dairy  Farm  is,  above  all,  a  remarkable  demonstration 
of  the  relation  between  the  stock  and  the  soil.  The  introduction  of 
better  stock,  and  the  consequent  planting  of  corn  and  alfalfa  in  place 
of  wheat,  will  save  North  Dakota  and  other  States  where  the  soil 
has  been  deteriorating  through  over-cropping;  and  the  same  truth 
holds  for  many  an  Eastern  farm  that  is  now  unprofitable. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  Wisconsin,  and  its  moral  is  plain.  The 
diversification  of  farming  activities,  the  rotation  of  crops,  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  stock,  and  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  man  behind  the  cow  and  the  plow  are  the  lessons  ex- 
Governor  W.  D.  Hoard  has  given  his  life  to  teach,  and  they  are 
the  lessons  this  country  must  surely  learn  if  it  is  to  hold  its  position 
among  the  producing  nations  of  the  earth. 

“It  has  been  a  hard  tug,”  said  Mr.  Hoard,  “but  it  has  paid.  Such 
a  result  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  effort.  The 
farmer  is  an  intellectually  conservative  creature;  he  is  slow  to  learn. 
Often  it  has  seemed  like  trying  to  pull  a  cat  by  the  tail  toward  a 
saucer  of  milk.  She  will  dig  her  claws  into  the  carpet  and  contest 
every  inch  of  the  way,  but  if  you  can  get  her  to  the  cream  she  will 
gobble  it  up,  and  ten  to  one  she  will  attribute  its  acquisition  to  her 
own  vigorous  efforts.  Still,”  and  there  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  “it  doesn’t  matter  much  after  all,  so  long 
as  the  cat  gets  the  cream.” 


A  “WINTER  GARDEN”  IN  THE  HOME 


UR  universal  love  for  flowers  and  sunshine  has  found 
expression  in  many  ways — in  blossoming  gardens,  in 
leafy  shelters,  in  airy,  plant-adorned  verandas  and 
patios.  But  there  are  few  more  delightful  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  architectural  and  horticultural  field  than 
the  sunroom.  This  happy  addition  to  the  modern 
home  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  old-fashioned  green¬ 
house  and  conservatory  and  the  newer  enclosed  porch,  and  has  the 
combined  charms  of  all  three. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  over  the  brief  history  of  this  sunny, 
foliage-filled  type  of  structure  and  discover  how  and  when  and  where 
it  developed.  F.  A.  Fawkes,  in  a  volume  entitled  “Horticultural 
Buildings,”  published  in  England  some  years  ago,  judging  from  the 
yellowish  tone  of  the  paper — the  copy  bears  no  date — records  its 
origin  as  follows: 

“The  Chinese,”  he  writes,  “have  for  some  time  been  acquainted 
with  greenhouses;  but  how  far  back  their  knowledge  extends  is  not 
known.  According  to  Mr.  Loudon,  the  first  greenhouse  of  which 
we  have  any  record  was  erected  about  sixteen  hundred  and  nineteen 
at  Heidelberg,  by  Solomon  de  Caus,  architect  and  engineer  to  the 
Elector  Palatine.  This  greenhouse  was  originally  constructed  to 
shelter  orange  trees.  Between  this  time  and  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  myrtles,  sweet  bays  and  heaths,  as  well  as  the  orange 
tribe,  were  sheltered  by  houses  having  windows  only  on  one  of  the 
more  perpendicular  sides;  for  such  purposes  a  large  amount  of  light 
was  not  then  considered  advisable. 

“A  greenhouse  in  the  Apothecaries’  garden  at  Chelsea  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ray  in  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-four.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
desirability  became  apparent  of  rendering  a  large  amount  of  the  sun’s 
rays  available,  and  glazed  roofs  became  at  all  general. 

“When  the  duty  was  taken  off  glass,  horticultural  buildings,  which 
before  were  a  decided  luxury,  now  became  almost  a  necessity.  The 
commercial  results  of  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  passage 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gave  an  impulse  to  gardening, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  erect  greenhouses  for  the  shelter  and 
cultivation  of  the  rich  and  rare  fruits  and  flowers  received  from 
tropical  countries.” 

As  to  the  human  interest  that  centers  around  such  a  building, 
this  writer  remarks  that  its  “social  advantages  are  great.  .  .  .  To 
watch,  in  a  glass  house,  the  growth  of  a  pretty  little  helpless  plant, 
to  promote  its  development  amidst  adverse  external  circumstances, 
to  shield  it  from  cold,  to  protect  it  from  the  sun’s  searching  rays, 
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A  PICTURESQUE  CORNER  IN  THE  FOLIAGE-FILLED  SUNROOM  BUILT 
AND  PLANTED  BY  MR.  ERNEST  FRANCIS  COE:  THE  WINTRY  NEW 
ENGLAND  LANDSCAPE  SEEN  THROUGH  THE  WIDE  WINDOWS  ADDS 
TO  THE  SENSE  OF  LUXURIOUS  GREENNESS  WITHIN. 


BENEATH  ONE  WINDOW  OF  THIS  WELL  PLANTED  “WINTER-GARDEN” 
IS  A  TANK  WHERE  GOLDFISH  DISPORT  THEMSELVES  IN  THE  SUN- 
WARMED  WATER,  WHILE  ABOVE  THEM  STRETCHES  A  NETWORK 
OF  STEMS  AND  LEAVES  OF  MANY  KINDS  OF  SHRUBS  AND  VINES. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES  OF  THIS  SUNROOM  IS 
THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  MOSS-  AND  LICHEN-COVERED  STONES  THAT 
GIVE  THE  EFFECT  OF  AN  OUTDOOR  ROCKERY  AND  HELP  TO  CONCEAL 
THE  BOXES  AND  FLOWER-POTS  IN  WHICH  THE  PLANTS  ARE  SET. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  MR.  COE’s  INDOOR  GARDEN-ROOM  THAT  GIVE  ONE 
AN  IMPRESSION  BOTH  OF  ITS  OUTDOOR  ATMOSPHERE  AND  AN 
INTIMACY  WITH  THE  REST  OF  THE  HOME  INTERIOR. 


A  WINTER  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOME 


to  deliver  it  from  its  insect  persecutors,  to  feed  it,  all  these  go  far 
to  touch  in  the  human  mind  a  mysterious  chord  of  sympathy  for  the 
little  plant,  to  soften  the  temper,  and  to  establish  a  fascination  which 
is  equally  powerful  to  the  aged  couple  who  are  approaching  their 
golden  wedding,  to  the  happy  bridal  pair  in  their  new  home,  or  to 
the  grandchild  of  twelve  summers.” 

The  author  anticipates,  moreover,  our  modern  evolution  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  into  the  sunroom,  for  he  adds:  “The 
judicious  selection  and  disposition  of  plants  and  flowers,  a  chair  or 
two,  curtain  and  a  little  old  china,  may  turn  the  conventional  con¬ 
servatory  into  an  artistic  flowery  reception  room.” 

This  is  precisely  what  our  architects  and  home-makers  today  are 
doing,  and  the  sunroom  is  already  becoming  a  distinct  and  attractive 
feature  in  many  American  homes,  both  large  and  small.  But  while 
we  have  seen  many  examples  of  sunroom  architecture,  fittings  and 
planting,  we  have  never  encountered  one  more  original,  practical  or 
lovely  than  that  which  we  are  illustrating  here.  For  this  is  more 
than  a  sunroom — it  is  a  miniature  living  garden  enclosed  within  the 
house — a  warm  green  fragment  of  summer’s  beauty  perpetuated 
through  the  long  wintry  months  for  the  joy  and  inspiration  of  the 
indoor  home. 

THE  experiment  is  that  of  a  landscape  gardener  of  New  England, 
Mr.  Ernest  Francis  Coe,  and  it  has  been  so  great  a  success, 
so  keen  a  pleasure  to  himself  and  family,  that  he  is  eager  to 
encourage  others  to  seek  a  similar  benefit.  The  house  which  he  built 
was  completed  early  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  it  included  plans 
for  a  glass-roofed  room  connected  by  glass  doors  and  windows  with 
the  dining  room  in  such  a  way  as  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  part  of  the  main  interior.  It  had  an  eastern  and  southern  exposure 
so  that  it  might  be  suffused  with  sun  practically  throughout  the  entire 
day. 

In  choosing  the  plants  for  this  sunroom,  the  architect  gathered 
together  many  interesting  specimens,  mostly  of  an  evergreen  nature, 
producing  beautiful  blooms  when  in  a  semi-dormant  winter  state;  for 
the  place  was  not  to  be  a  conservatory  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
but  of  merely  comfortable  temperature.  Other  plants  were  selected 
which  carryover  into  the  next  growing  season  effective  clusters  of  bril¬ 
liant  berries  and  fruits.  Holland  bulbs  were  included,  a  few  of  the 
spring-flowering  shrubs  such  as  the  spiraea,  cydonia  and  jasmine,  and 
a  picturesque  touch  was  added  by  bringing  into  the  room  several  stones 
of  suitable  size,  from  a  nearby  wall,  the  rich  lichens  and  mosses  of 
which  created  a  charmingly  informal  and  outdoor  effect. 
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All  the  plants  used  in  this  sunroom  were  grown  in  tubs  or  boxes, 
and  in  every  case  where  the  foliage  of  the  plants  and  the  nearby 
rocks  did  not  sufficiently  disguise  these  receptacles,  native  mosses 
brought  from  a  neighboring  ravine  completed  the  concealment. 

In  as  much  as  the  chosen  plants  were  all  of  a  sturdy,  hardy  nature, 
the  item  of  low  temperature  gave  no  anxiety  even  though  the  ther¬ 
mometer  outside  the  room  registered  below  zero  several  times  during 
the  last  winter.  By  leaving  the  door  into  the  dining  room  ajar,  on 
extremely  cold  nights,  and  turning  on  a  little  heat,  there  was  no 
trouble  whatever  in  keeping  the  mercury  just  above  freezing  point, 
the  requisite  of  these  plants.  One  night,  however,  the  temperature 
dropped  in  the  middle  of  the  room  to  twenty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  probably  much  lower  nearer  the  glass,  for  a  Boston  fern,  which 
by  mistake  was  in  the  room,  was  found  in  the  morning  to  be  dead. 
The  other  plants  not  only  showed  no  damage  but  seemingly  enjoyed 
their  frosty  experience. 

In  the  early  autumn,  a  varied  supply  of  Holland  bulbs  had  been 
bought  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar.  From  time  to  time,  numerous 
pots  from  the  supply  were  brought  up  into  the  sunroom  where  they 
quickly  responded  to  the  influence  of  the  noonday  light  and  air,  and 
added  a  spring-like  look  to  the  general  surroundings.  Under  the 
retarding  influence  of  the  cold  night  temperatures,  it  was  wonderful 
how  long  these  plants  and  others  remained  in  bloom  without  fading. 
Two  specimens  of  the  laurustinus,  so  popular  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  came  into  bloom  before  Christmas  and  after  several 
weeks’  duration  still  promised  to  hold  their  flowers  in  perfection  for 
at  least  another  month.  A  semi-double  form  of  camelia,  blooming 
at  about  the  same  time,  developed  a  similar  tendency.  Cut  flowers, 
besides,  which  were  set  in  the  sunroom,  remained  fresh  three  or  four 
times  as  long  as  they  would  have  done  under  the  usual  living-room 
conditions. 

This  winter  sunroom  garden  furthermore  reduced  the  problem  of 
care  to  a  minimum.  The  cold  nights  kept  the  plants  in  so  dormant 
a  state  that  the  call  for  water  became  very  slight,  as  all  were  slow 
in  drying  at  the  roots.  A  general  watering,  about  once  a  week,  proved 
to  be  all  that  was  desirable.  In  fact,  at  this  season,  the  plants  were 
the  better  for  water  applied  sparingly.  The  surplus  moisture  that 
ran  from  the  tubs  made  its  way  toward  the  center  of  the  room  over 
the  concrete  floor  and  disappeared  through  a  drain  arranged  for  this 
purpose. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  room  was  the  rectangular  pool  under 
the  large  window  on  the  east  side,  which  served  as  a  home  for  some 
fine  goldfish.  On  days  when  the  sun  warmed  the  water,  they  dis- 
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ported  themselves  playfully,  not  minding  in  the  least  the  frequent 
almost  freezing  night  temperatures.  Id  fact,  throughout  the  winter, 
they  remained  lusty  and  seemingly  happy. 

Branches  of  pussy  willows,  forsythia  and  spiraea  were  obtained  in 
the  early  autumn  and  placed  in  a  cool  dark  room  in  the  cellar,  their 
butts  in  water,  and  were  brought  into  the  room  at  intervals  where 
they  quickly  expanded  into  bloom.  Indeed  as  the  winter  passed,  and 
the  cool  uncertain  spring  cast  a  spirit  of  change  over  the  open  country, 
this  room  came  into  a  fuller  and  more  effulgent  loveliness;  for  the 
hardy  shrubs,  lilacs,  Japan  quinces  and  the  rest  unfolded  freely,  while 
the  wistaria  vine  added  its  beautiful  pendulous  blooms,  perfuming  the 
air. 

For  those  who  wish  to  create  a  similar  indoor  garden  and  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  plants  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  may  be  found  of  considerable  assistance.  Among  tall  and 
medium-sized  woody  plants  can  be  chosen  the  camelia,  jasmine 
(nudiflorum),  laurustinus,  bamboos,  ferns  (hardy  types),  nandina, 
aucuba,  rhododendron,  laurel,  bay,  andromeda,  mahonia,  skimmia, 
ardisia,  holly,  azalea,  orange,  evergreens  in  variety,  and  ivy.  Among 
the  smaller  plants,  the  most  useful  and  attractive  for  this  purpose 
are:  aspidistra,  vinca,  the  evergreen  ferns  and  grasses,  native  mosses 
and  many  Holland  bulbs. 

But  such  a  list  gives  one  only  the  practical  side.  The  result,  the 
spirit  of  the  place,  has  a  freshness  and  a  subtle  fragrance  that  cannot 
be  expressed  in  words.  From  these  illustrations,  however,  one  can 
gather  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  unique  and  lovely  garden - 
room,  whose  windows  frame  like  living  pictures  the  winter  landscape 
beyond  the  walls. 


THE  WISH 

r  I  AIIE  eastern  cloud  had  morning  at  its  core; 

The  river  stood  in  silver  at  my  door; 

The  valley  held  a  great  wind  like  the  sea, 

That  poured  its  surging  rapture  over  me, 

And  flung  me  challenge  through  the  singing  pine, 

“  Who  could  dispel  such  wistfulness  as  thine  ? 

What  hath  the  dawn  forgotten  or  deferred?” 

I  said:  “From  him,  my  only  love,  one  word!” 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling. 
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j HE  great  economic  demand  of  this  century  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  question  and  its  answer.  In  other 
words,  unless  some  check  operates  upon  the  natural 
rise  in  food  prices  which  has  prevailed  during  the 
preceding  ten  years,  eating  will  become  largely  a  lost 
art  to  the  great  masses.  The  millionaires  may  still 
continue  to  supply  their  tables;  but  most  of  us  will 
be  driven  to  take  to  the  woods  and  grub  for  succulent  roots.  Taking 
to  the  woods,  however,  will  furnish  no  adequate  remedy.  Our 
recklessness  has  left  us  few  woods  in  which  to  dig. 

Only  immediate,  determined,  concerted  action  upon  the  part  of 
the  people  and  the  Government  will  suffice  to  reclaim  what  we  have 
lost  in  the  tumultuous  hegira  of  our  population  to  the  cities.  We 
have  laid  the  blame  upon  the  trusts,  upon  the  immigration  laws, 
upon  the  present  style  of  living.  All  these,  indeed,  have  a  share  in 
the  responsibility;  but  as  we  ask  “Who?”  lo,  our  own  sin  has  found 
us  out.  Each  of  us  who  has  hurried  to  the  city,  leaving  uncultivated 
that  plot  of  ground  which  might  have  furnished  food  for  a  family, 
has  really  helped  to  lengthen  the  Great  Bread  Line.  Each  city- 
born  resident  who  has  failed  to  make  his  tiny  yard  fruitful  with 
vegetables  instead  of  forbidding  and  bleak  with  asphalt,  is  just  that 
much  worse  off  today,  and  deserves  to  be.  The  village  dweller  who 
has  let  his  back  lot  go  to  parsley  instead  of  asparagus  and  potatoes, 
or  the  common  around  his  home  to  mullein  instead  of  alfalfa,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  sinner  of  all.  Even  the  farmer,  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much,  is  not  wholly  without  blame,  if  he  has  let  slip  any  free 
advantages  which  he  might  have  gained  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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But  the  question  is  a  broad 
one.  To  answer  it  is  not  one 
man’s  job— it  is  a  job  for  mil¬ 
lions.  There  are  about  ten  acres 
of  land  in  the  United  States  for 
each  inhabitant.  Only  one-half 
of  this  is  under  the  plow,  the 
rest  being  woodland,  waste,  past¬ 
urage,  etc.  Population  has  al¬ 
ready  overtaken  production ; 
and  in  fifty  years  our  population 
will  be  doubled.  During  the  ten 
years  from  nineteen  hundred  to 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten  it  in¬ 
creased  fifteen  millions,  or  about 
twenty-one  per  cent,  while  the 
farm  area  was  extended  little 
beyond  four  per  cent;  and  the 
meat  producing  animals  dropped 
off  more  than  twenty  millions, 
ninety-seven  per  cent  in  the  past  six  years.  The  ratio  during 
the  last  three  years  has  mainly  added  emphasis  to  the  above  facts. 

That  is  to  say,  we  are  practically  eating  today  all  that  we  raise, 
and  many  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  going  hungry.  The  children 
of  today’s  citizens  will  have  to  face  this  food  question  with  twice  the 
population,  when  our  utmost  efforts  along  present  lines  scarcely 
suffice  to  feed  ourselves.  A  sorry  heritage,  this,  for  the  present 
generation  to  leave  to  its  descendants! 

THE  question  will  naturally  be  asked — “What  was  the  cause 
of  this  loss  in  meat  foods?”  The  increase  of  mouths  to  be 
filled  is  always  first  responded  to  by  the  cereals.  As  the 
people  increased,  the  farmers  found  they  could  get  sixty  cents  a 
bushel  for  corn  where  once  they  had  only  received  fifteen  cents; 
and  they  knew  almost  nothing  about  other  forage  foods;  nor  did 
they  realize  how  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  farm’s  fertility  was  the 
raising  of  stock.  They  could  not  raise  more  corn  to  the  acre;  in 
fact,  the  crop  rather  fell  off.  They  could  not  afford  to  feed  sixty 
cent  corn  to  stock  unless  they  sold  the  stock  at  very  high  prices. 
Why,  then,  bother  with  stock  at  all?  They  saw  only  the  side  of 
the  question  nearest  them.  Consequently,  stock-raising  fell  off, 
with  disastrous  effects  to  the  country  and  to  farming  interests. 

Yet  we  should  lay  no  further  blame  upon  the  farmer.  He  almost 
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alone  among  us  all  has  kept  his  hand  to  the  plow,  and  tried  to  fill 
the  ever-increasing  mouths  of  Uncle  Sam’s  family.  The  twelve 
million  farmers  of  our  country  have  added  yearly  to  its  wealth  more 
than  eight  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars.  The  farmer  has  been  our 
Issachar  among  the  tribes — “a  strong  ass  crouching  down  between 
two  burdens.”  To  carry  on  his  work  he  has  been  obliged  to  borrow 
money  at  almost  ruinous  rates — eight  or  eight  and  one-half  per  cent, 
even  when  he  could  offer  first-rate  security;  and  in  addition,  he 
has  been  badly  hampered  in  marketing  his  produce.  His  right-hand 
burden  is  ignorance.  He  has  not  known  how  to  work  his  land  to 
advantage. 

To  illustrate  some  of  his  difficulties,  this  story  is  told  by  a  Kansas 
farmer.  He  is  a  thrifty  German,  with  one  hundred  acres  of  Kansas 
soil,  which  two  years  ago  he  sowed  in  wheat.  When  his  crop  was 
ripe  an  agent  of  the  Wheat  Trust  came  and  offered  him  a  certain 
sum  per  acre  to  let  the  crop  stand  without  harvesting.  He  refused; 
but  as  he  did  not  have  teams  enough  to  haul  it,  he  asked  the  railroad 
to  cart  as  well  as  ship  it  for  him,  but  they  refused.  At  last  he  gathered 
a  few  hired  teams  and  landed  it  at  the  freight  station;  but  the  price 
received  failed  to  pay  his  labor  and  expenses.  Since  then ,  he  has  given 
up  raising  wheat  for  shipment. 

But  if  as  a  nation  we  continue  eating,  we  must  become  again  a 
farming  nation,  and  the  farmer  is  to  take  his  proper  place.  No  more 
is  he  to  be  a  hay -seed  and  a  moss-back.  Hats  are  to  go  off  to  him 
when  his  old  panama  appears  along  the  street.  He  is  to  be  not 
merely  reinstated,  but  exalted.  Fair  treatment,  equity  and  abundant 
knowledge  are  to  be  meted  out  to  him,  because  we  cannot  do  without 
him.  The  coming  farmer  will  be  a  man  of  brains,  ambition  and  high 
culture. 

The  very  force  of  disaster  often  suggests  its  own  retrieval.  A 
powerful  new  movement  toward  reconstruction  is  showing  itself  in 
many  directions,  not  the  least  important  of  which  are  certain  bills 
now  passing  or  just  passed  through  Congress.  The  new  Immigra¬ 
tion  bill,  the  Anti-trust  bill,  and  the  Fletcher  or  Farmers’  Land- 
bank  bill,  which  aims  to  provide  money  to  farmers  at  low  rates, 
all  bear  upon  the  question.  The  latter  bill,  among  other  good 
results,  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  farmers’  money  where  it  is 
earned,  instead  of  sending  it  to  Fifth  Avenue  or  Wall  Street.  But 
the  most  practical,  direct  and  intimate  measure,  a  measure  which 
meets  the  farmer  upon  his  own  land  and  brings  him  help,  hope  and 
knowledge  as  no  other  can,  is  the  Lever  Agricultural  Extension  bill. 
This  measure  has  been  supported  and  pushed  by  the  National  Soil 
Fertility  League,  an  organization  which  includes  some  of  the  best 
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brawn,  blood  and  brains  of  tbe  nation.  Howard  H.  Gross,  of  Chicago* 
is  president,  and  William  C.  Brown,  late  president  of  the  New  York 
Central,  first  vice-president.  The  bill  passed  the  House  on  the 
nineteenth  of  January  and  the  Senate  on  the  seventh  of  February. 
It  provides  for  a  Federal  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  each  State,  and  other  much  larger  appropriations,  beginning 
with  four  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly,  to  be  divided 
among  the  States  according  to  the  rural  population.  These  sums 
must  be  supplemented  by  like  sums  from  each  State  for  its  own  work. 
The  movements  of  the  new  law  are  to  be  directed  from  the  State 
agricultural  colleges,  and  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  actual  field 
demonstrations  of  the  most  modern,  productive  and  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  in  farming.  If  the  farmer  cannot  go  to  the  agricultural  school  by 
this  method  the  school  will  go  to  him. 

FARM  demonstration  is  not  mere  theory;  it  has  been  actually 
tested  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  the  one  thing 
that  succeeds  where  other  methods  fail.  It  is  the  personal 
touch.  Mr.  H.  H.  Gross,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
startling  figures  given  above,  says  of  this  bill:  “There  is  no  plan  on 
earth  that  requires  so  little  money  that  will  do  so  much  good  to  so 
many  people.  I  believe  this  bill  ...  is  the  most  important 
constructive  measure  since  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln.” 

Statistics  show  that  we  are  humiliatingly  behind  other  nations 
in  the  amount  of  our  productions  to  the  acre.  Dr.  Jokichino  Emori 
of  Japan  says:  “In  America  the  vast  expanse  of  land  has  made 
the  farmer  careless.”  The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the 
average  yield  per  acre  for  Belgium  and  the  United  States.  This  is, 
indeed,  our  shame.  Since  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  however,  as 
it  is  gratifying  to  know,  we  have  made  some  gain,  especially  in 
barley. 

Little  Denmark  has  been  set  as  an  example  to  the  nations  of 
what  the  farmer  can  do  when  he  is  well  taught.  Before  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  Denmark  was  defrauded,  bankrupt  and  de¬ 
spairing.  She  had  lost  her  duchies,  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The 
people  were  terribly  poor.  Christian  IX  had  come  to  the  throne  amid 
the  growlings  of  revolution.  But  under  good  King  Christian,  a  new 
impetus  seized  upon  the  people,  and  they  turned  to  scientific  farming. 
Farm  demonstrators  visited  every  farmstead  and  field.  The  out¬ 
lying  islands  were  put  under  intelligent,  intensive  cultivation.  What 
was  the  result? 

In  a  few  years  a  line  of  steamers  was  established  to  carry  Den¬ 
mark’s  surplus  products  to  other  lands.  By  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
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dred  and  five  Denmark  was  rated  as  the  richest  country,  per  capita, 
in  the  world. 

What  Denmark  could  do  can  be  accomplished  in  larger  measure 
in  America.  Already  individuals  have  achieved  much  without  Federal 
aid.  Professor  P.  G.  Holden,  late  of  Illinois  University  and  now  of 
Iowa  State  College,  conducted  the  first  railway  train  for  carrying  in¬ 
struction  to  farmers  in  nineteen  hundred  and  four.  Professor  Holden, 
who  is  called  the  wonder  among  agriculturists,  uses  the  auto  and  the 
alfalfa  microbe,  and  makes  demonstrations  upon  the  farm  or  the 
village  green.  Ilis  facts  and  figures  convince  the  farmer.  He,  the 
farmer,  is  led  to  believe,  and  then  to  act. 

The  first  county  which  thoroughly  applied  the  demonstration 
test  was  DeKalb  County,  Illinois,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Eckhardt  of  Illinois  University.  Its  results  created  such  enthusiasm 
that  men  and  youths  from  surrounding  towns  were  eager  to  take 
up  farm  life  and  make  those  fine  sums  for  themselves  which  scientific 
farming  had  produced.  Land  in  that  county  has  increased  in  value. 

Dr.  Hopkins  in  southern  Illinois  was  one  day  showing  what  a 
dollar  and  a  half’s  worth  of  phosphate  could  do  for  soil  which  needed 
it.  The  average  yield  of  corn  in  that  section  was  thirteen  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  his  demonstration  proved  that  with  a  little  phos¬ 
phorus  and  brains  the  yield  could  be  increased  fourfold.  An  old 
man  came  to  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

“Oh,  why  did  not  some  one  teach  me  that  forty  years  ago?”  he 
asked.  “I  had  six  sons,  and  I  worked  day  and  night  to  keep  my 
family  together — nothing  more.  I  wanted  to  give  my  boys  an  edu¬ 
cation,  but  I  could  only  raise  from  twelve  to  sixteen  bushels  an 
*  «/ 

acre.  If  I  had  known  that  a  little  phosphate  would  have  given 
me  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  like  the  crop  raised  right  over  the  fence 
next  to  me,  I  could  have  sent  my  children  to  the  high  school  and  the 
university.”  With  the  tears  streaming  down  his  face  he  added, 
“I  am  at  the  end,  and  nobody  told  me  that.” 

If  at  a  very  conservative  estimate,  general  scientific  farming 
should  add  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  cash  value  of  farm  products, 
the  nation’s  wealth  would  still  be  augmented  twenty-five  hundred 
millions  a  year.  Even  with  that  increase  the  poor  man’s  soup 
kettle  might  again  contain  nourishing  meat. 

The  hope  of  our  future  food  supply,  however,  is  not  vested  in 
the  present  generation  of  producers.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the 
rural  farm  and  city  garden  schools  are  already  qualifying  for  their 
work;  so  that  across  the  dark  shadow  of  the  nation’s  impending 
want  falls  a  bright  ray  from  the  faces  of  our  eager,  successful  little 
agriculturists  of  today.  When  the  farmer’s  work  is  supplemented 
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by  the  village  and  city  garden  plots,  hunger  will  be  driven  to  her 
own  gloomy  caves  in  some  far,  frozen  land. 

The  motto  of  the  National  Soil  Fertility  League  reads,  “Agri¬ 
culture  is  the  hope  of  the  nation ;  the  hope  of  agriculture  is  applied 
science.”  But  as  the  Independent  in  a  recent  editorial  neatly  re¬ 
marks,  “A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  make  agriculture  a  science; 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  farming  a  profession.”  This  is 
good,  but  it  is  not  enough.  The  ultimate  aim  should  be  to  make 
farming  a  Craft,  with  all  the  intelligence,  artistic  thoroughness  and 
adaptation  of  means  to  end  which  that  fine  old  word  implies.  Let 
agriculture  be  made  a  science,  farming  a  profession,  and  the  farmer 
a  craftsman,  and  he  will  feed  the  world  as  it  has  never  before  been  fed. 


ON  THE  FERRY:  WHITMAN 


H 


passed  amid  the  noisy  throngs, 

His  elbow  touched  with  theirs; 

They  grumbled  at  their  petty  wrongs, 
Their  woes  and  cares; 


They  asked  if  “Princeton  stood  to  win;” 

Or  what  they  should  invest; 

They  told  with  gusto  and  with  grin 
Some  futile  jest. 

They  jostled  him  and  passed  him  by, 

Nor  slacked  their  eager  pace; 

They  did  not  mark  that  noble  eye, 

That  noble  face. 

So  carelessly  they  let  him  go, 

His  mien  they  could  not  scan, — 

Thinker  whom  all  the  world  would  know, 

Our  greatest  man. 

Max  J.  Herzberg. 
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A  PRACTICAL  HOME,  WITH  PICTURESQUE 
BEAUTY:  BY  G.  H.  AND  E.  D.  FORD 


4  SUGGESTION  of  the  English  cottage  is  felt  in  the 
house  here  illustrated,  in  the  heavy  divisions  of  porch 
openings,  the  paneling  and  the  visible  timbers.  This 
is  brought  about,  however,  by  contour  rather  than 
accessories.  Indeed,  there  are  few  features  of  the 
exterior  whose  existence  does  not  add  to  the  interior 
some  charm  or  convenience.  Compactness  is  a 
quality  much  sought  where  economy  is  an  essential  element.  In  this 
building,  as  shown  by  the  floor  plans,  there  is  little  sacrifice  of  space 
in  gaining  picturesqueness  in  roof  lines.  The  break  in  the  expanse  of 
the  roof  accentuates  the  length  of  the  lines  on  either  side.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  balcony  in  a  shallow  court,  sheltering  the  clusters 
of  small  windows  and  the  porch  steps  below,  and  protected  by  an  ex¬ 
tended  roof,  over  which  the  double  chimney  is  well  centered,  gives 
the  house  its  most  pleasing  aspect. 

Considering  the  dimensions,  the  site  need  not  be  large,  but  should 
be  well  planted  with  shrubbery,  since  a  building  of  this  character  gains 
greatly  in  charm  when  its  salient  features  appear  amid  abundant 
foliage;  and,  too,  the  plastered  exterior  is  an  excellent  foil  to  the  varied 
greens  of  vine  and  low  shrub. 

The  hall  is  virtually  a  part  of  the  living  room.  The  short  partition 
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A  NEW  TYPE  OF  AMERICAN  COTTAGE 


FIREPLACE  CORNER  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  IN  HOME  DESIGNED  BY  THE  FORDS. 

serves  to  screen  from  the  latter  the  front  door  and  the  door  to  the  coat 
room,  thus  giving  the  privacy  often  necessary  to  a  main  entrance. 
Upon  entering,  the  wide  opening,  with  only  an  apparent  division  in  the 
beam  above,  gives  an  air  of  spaciousness,  and  the  rooms  beyond  con¬ 


tribute  their  pleasing  vistas.  Most 
breasted  and  substantial;  beside  it 
an  inviting  seat,  with  three  win¬ 
dows  filling  the  whole  space  above; 
close  at  hand,  beside  the  mantel, 
are  the  favorite  authors  and  the 
books  one  likes  to  take  up  for  the 
brief  leisure  moments.  The  stair 
landing,  with  its  high  window  fram¬ 
ing  in  tree-tops  and  bits  of  sky, 
entices  a  sidelong  glance.  There 
is  an  alluring  glimpse  of  the  dining 
room,  with  buffet  and  high  windows 
at  the  end,  or  through  the  open 
door  to  the  screened  porch,  with 
the  garden  beyond, ’and  the  visitors 
observe  that  there  is  much  more 


prominent  is  the  fireplace,  broad- 
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room  within  than  the  exterior  of  the 
house  seemed  to  promise. 

The  dining  room  has  the  same 
arrangement  of  mantel  and  seat.  The 
room  is  lighted  by  high  windows  over 
the  buffet  and  the  cluster  of  three 
above  the  seat.  China  cupboards  are 
built-in  on  either  side  of  the  buffet, 
and  the  glazed  door  which  opens  upon 
the  large  screened  porch,  constitutes 
the  side  entrance.  These  general 
points  are,  of  course,  evident  to  the 
most  casual  observer;  only  the  per¬ 
manent  occupant  is  conscious  of  the 
gratification  of  well-considered  de¬ 
tails,  the  cozy  seats  beneath  windows,  the  desk  in  the  library  alcove, 
stationed  where  the  light  falls  upon  it  at  the  proper  angle,  and  the 
piano  on  the  opposite  wall,  close  to  the  window.  It  is  the  absence  of 
these  requirements  that  often  emphasizes  their  importance. 

The  kitchen  is  designed  for  gas  range  only,  but  a  chimney  can  be 
easily  provided  for  coal  or  wood  range  if  necessary.  Steps  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  main  stair  landing  obviate  the  necessity  for  rear  stairs, 
and  also  provide  a  more  direct  way  from  the  kitchen  to  the  front  door. 

The  second  floor,  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  first,  has 
four  bedrooms  and  a  bath.  Each  room  has  a  large  closet.  In  three 
rooms,  the  dressing  case  may  stand  between  windows,  in  the  fourth 
between  a  window  and  the  glazed  door,  opening  upon  the  sleeping 
porch.  As  indicated  on  the  second  floor  plan,  the  balcony  above  the 
court  may  also  be  utilized  as  a  sleeping  porch. 

There  is  considerable  attic  space,  lighted  at  the  front  by  glazed 
doors  or  French  window,  opening  upon  a  balcony  in  the  overhanging 
roof.  At  the  rear  of  the  attic  is  a  cluster  of  windows.  The  attic  stairs 
are  placed  above  the  main  staircase  and  would  enter  the  attic  near  the 
center.  This  would  admit  of  dividing  the  space  into  two  rooms  if 
desired.  Throughout  there  is  an  air  of  spacious  comfort,  and  yet 
economy  has  been  considered  in  each  detail. 

Altogether,  the  building  is  not  only  an  interesting  example  of 
practical  arrangement  and  picturesque  design,  but  it  suggests  a  new 
type  of  cottage  suited  to  modern  standards  of  comfort  and  efficiency, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  growing  democratic  tendencies  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life. 
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VINE-CLAD  DOORWAYS,  OLD  AND  NEW: 
BY  ELOISE  ROORBACK 


(The  doorways  shown  in  the  text  of  this  article  were  designed  by  Irving  J.  Gill.) 


of  the  doorposts  of  ancient  Jewish 
were  hung  scrolls  of  vellum,  beautifully 


|N  the  inside 
homes 

illumined  with  scriptural  texts  and  rolled  into  the 
form  of  tubes.  These  scrolls,  though  very  decorative, 
were  not  placed  there  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  but 
to  proclaim  the  religion,  status  and  nationality  of 
the  master  of  the  house.  For  the  old  Mosaic  law 
commanded  this:  “Thou  shaft  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy 
house  and  on  thy  gates.” 

The  doorways  of  houses  other  than  Jewish,  modern  as  well  as 
ancient,  announce  a  man’s  achievements,  his  judgment  and  his  taste. 
Vellum  scrolls  are  not  needed;  the  shape  and  material  of  the  door 
itself,  each  detail  of  lock  and  key,  hinge,  knocker  and  bell,  lintel 
and  door-plate,  all  speak  for  him.  The  door  of  a  house  proclaims 
the  dweller  within  as  surely  as  the  lips  betray  the  secrets  of  the 
mind.  It  tells  the  waiting  stranger  many  things  about  those  who 
live  behind  it — gossips  with  him,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  silent  but 
convincing  way.  It  whispers  whether  its  owner  is  an  imitator  and  a 
braggart,  or  whether  he  is  original,  kindly  and  sincere. 

In  fact,  the  front  doors  of  the  houses  along  a  street  are  like  a  row 
of  books  in  a  library  ~  as  readable  and  fully  as  interesting,  giving  us 


AN  UNUSUALLY  ATTRACTIVE  ENTRANCE  IN  WHICH  THE  DECORATIVE  TOUCH  OF  NATURE  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTS  THE  GRACE  OF  THE  SIMPLE  CONCRETE  ARCHES  AND  WALL';. 
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sad  or  happy  glimpses  into  their 
author’s  lives.  We  are  under  no 
necessity  of  consulting  a  catalogue, 
for  they  classify  themselves.  Here 
is  one — a  farce  indeed!— while  next 
is  a  comic  door,  and  just  beyond  is 
an  entrance  whose  dark  and  gloomy 
archway  speaks  of  tragedy  or  at 
least  austerity  within.  Yonder  is 
a  delightful  and  poetic  doorway, 
being  crowded  almost  into  obscurity 
by  its  neighbor,  a  loud-voiced  door 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  ornament¬ 
ed.  Historical  doors  are  numerous, 
many  of  them  as  woefully  untrue 
and  dull  as  “historical  novels,”  and 
biographical  doors  also  abound.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  door  of  wondrous  beauty 
is  seen,  perfect  in  every  requirement, 
delighting  the  beholder  as  a  book  of 
exquisite  binding,  type,  paper,  work¬ 
manship  and  contents  delights  the 
bibliophile. 

Even  though  a  man  may  try 
the  shrubs  and  vines  about  this  arched  to  mask  his  indifference  or  lack  of 

conservatory.  understanding  behind  his  architect  s 

skill,  his  doorway  yet  reveals  him.  The 
result  shows  that  the  owner  was  too  busy 
making  money  to  bestow  loving  care  upon 
his  home,  or  that  he  was  timid  and  dared 
not,  trust  his  own  judgment,  or  perhaps 
that  he  cared  nothing  for  beauty,  but 
only  for  the  protection  of  his  precious 
property  against  the  invasion  of  thieves. 

In  any  case,  he  cannot  hide  long  behind 
the  culture  of  his  architect;  in  the  end, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  stamps 
his  home  and  entrance  with  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  seal. 

Doors  have  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  history  of  architecture,  and 
have  furnished  many  a  valuable  clue  to 
the  archeologist.  The  earliest  records  of 
doors  are  those  depicted  in  the  paintings 


THIS  CONCRETE  ENTRANCE  HAS  BEEN 
CONVERTED  INTO  A  BOWER  OF  LOVELI¬ 
NESS  BY  THE  .CLUSTERING  GRAPEVINE. 
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found  in  Egyptian  tombs.  They  were  small  and  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  wood.  The  characteristic  ancient  Egyptian  fashion  of 
making  the  door-frame  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top  and  pro¬ 
jecting  the  lintel  beyond  the  frame,  prevails  in  the  land  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  to  the  present  day. 

Doors  have  always  been  a  favorite  medium  of  ornamentation. 
Those  of  King  Solomon’s  Temple  were  of  olive  wood  elaborately 
carved  and  overlaid  with  gold.  Many  famous  bronze  doors  of 
the  Roman  Empire  remain  to  the  present  day,  un equaled  by  modern 
design  or  workmanship,  and  throughout  Italy  we  find  doors  that  are 
wonderfully  paneled  and  intricately  carved  with  scriptural  subjects. 


THE  TRAILING  VINES  THAT  CLOTHE  THESE  CONCRETE  SURFACES  AND  EMPHASIZE  THE  ARCHED 
ENTRANCE  ARE  AN  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  NATURE  CAN  BE  MADE  TO 
COMPLETE  THE  BEAUTY  OF  AN  ARCHITECT’S  WORK. 


Doorways  were  also  noteworthy  in  Greek  ecclesiology,  and  during 
the  Romanesque  period  in  all  countries  they  were  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  the  buildings. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  doors  were  generally  made  of  heavy  planks 
set  edge  to  edge,  doweled  together  and  held  in  place  by  long  strap 
hinges  of  metal,  pierced  with  holes  through  which  nails  were  driven 
and  clinched  on  the  other  side.  Many  ancient  doors  were  hung  by 
pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hanging  stile  which  worked  in 
sockets  in  the  lintel  and  sill,  the  socket  at  the  sill  being  generally 
of  hard  stone.  The  old  Norman  doors  were  recessed  so  deeply  as 
almost  to  form  a  porch,  and  the  old  Dutch  door  was  cut  in  half,  the 
upper  part  serving  as  window,  the  lower  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
children  in  and  animals  out. 
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But  in  spite  of  the  wealth  of  historic  interest  that  encircles  the 
doorways  of  the  past,  the  seemingly  unlimited  variety  of  styles, 
and  the  different  forms  of  construction  and  decoration  that  the 
architecture  of  the  Old  World  has  bequeathed  us,  it  still  seems  best 
for  the  builder  of  the  modern  home  to  avoid  imitation,  designing 
whatever  kind  of  door  and  doorway  is  suggested  by  his  climate, 
materials  and  purpose.  He  need  not  actually  originate  it  him¬ 
self,  but  if  it  is  to  be  his  own  doorway  he  should  superintend  the 
designing  of  it,  suggest  the  materials  and  construction,  consult 
intelligently  with  the  architect,  giving  personal  attention  to  each 
detail. 

Let  him  not  strive  for  an  elaborate  or  pretentious  doorway; 
let  him  see  that  it  has  just  enough  but  not  too  much  importance 
and  architectural  emphasis.  Even  if  it  be  not  so  assertive  and 
highly  ornamented  as  its  neighbors,  still,  if  it  is  beautiful  and  sincere 
it  will  win  recognition  in  its  own  quieter  way.  Like  all  truly  choice 
things— a  friend,  a  good  book  or  a  comforting  fireside,  it  will  gather 
to  itself  a  steadily  increasing  love  upon  closer  acquaintance.  For 
“familiarity  breeds  contempt”  only  when  untruth  and  pretense 
reign;  familiarity  deepens  love  when  truth  prevails. 

Of  course,  there  are  architectural  mistakes  in  doorways  as  in 
every  other  part  of  a  building,  springing  from  ignorance,  cupidity 
or  sham,  and  they  are  hard  to  remedy.  But  there  is  one  sure  way 
by  which  beauty  can  be  brought  about  in  such  cases,  and  that  is  by 
giving  something  natural  a  chance,  something  untaught  by  man, 
that  develops  itself  with  no  stumbling  effort  at  imitation.  Vines 
and  creepers  will  do  this;  they  have  great  remedial  powers.  Give 
them  a  footing  and  they  will  weave  a  robe  of  beauty  around  almost 
anything.  The  most  misshapen,  ungainly  doorway  in  the  world 
will  become  beautiful  if  put  in  charge  of  a  vine,  for  vines  are  magicians, 
evolving  beauty  from  the  earth  and  air,  transforming  the  most  grace¬ 
less  object  into  one  of  charm  by  the  touch  of  their  trailing  wand. 

What  can  be  said  worthy  of  the  doorway  designed  along  lines  of 
simplicity,  purity  and  dignity,  the  doorway  whose  proportions  were 
fixed  by  a  standard  of  beauty  evolved  from  its  owner’s  visioning, 
untainted  by  influence  of  “periods,”  free  from  plagiarism;  a  doorway 
whose  only  ornamentation  consists  of  a  creeper  tracing  its  graceful 
way  among  the  lines  and  arches  and  flat  surfaces  which  the  designer 
has  entrusted  for  decoration  to  Nature’s  own  skilful  hands?  Such 
a  doorway  adds  not  only  to  the  loveliness  of  its  house,  but  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  whole  community  —and  the  citizen  who  adds  to  civic 
beauty,  even  through  a  single  doorway,  is  more  of  a  public  benefactor 
than  at  first  appears.  His  influence  is  too  far-reaching  for  analysis 
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ENTRANCE  TO  ONE  OF  CALIFORNIA’S  MISSION  INNS — A 
PICTURESQUE  AND  RUSTIC  SPOT,  MADE  LOVELY  WITH  THE 
FOLIAGE  OF  HONEYSUCKLE,  IVY  AND  ASPARAGUS  VINE. 


DOORWAY  OF  THE  CAPISTRANO  MISSION,  WHERE  LUXURIOUS  IVY,  CLING¬ 
ING  TO  THE  WALLS  AND  ARCHES,  LINKS  THE  PRESENT  WITH  THE  PAST. 
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or  praise.  Whoever  has  builded  simply  and  beautifully  and  set 
vines  here  and  there  along  his  walls,  climbing  and  dripping  from  his 
door  and  gateway,  has  not  lived  in  vain,  for  he  has  reinforced  the 
great  cause  of  Beauty — a  cause  that  sadly  needs  aiding  in  the  man¬ 
made  world. 

Every  designer  and  architect  should  study  the  way  of  a  creeper, 
for  it  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  in  redeeming  old  or  unsightly  buildings 
and  giving  emphasis  and  grace  to  those  already  beautiful.  And  the 
loveliness  of  this  natural  drapery,  the  picturesque  effect  it  can  attain, 
is  very  evident  from  the  California  photographs  reproduced  here. 

One  illustration  shows  the  door  of  the  Capistrano  Mission. 
The  old  arches  and  walls  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  wonder¬ 
ful,  luxurious  ivy  clinging  so  closely  that  it  seems  to  identify  itself 
sympathetically  with  the  ruin,  linking  the  life  of  the  present  with  the 
memory  of  the  past. 

Another  illustration  shows  the  entrance  to  one  of  California’s 
Mission  inns,  and  here  one  finds  the  fragrant  honeysuckle  riot¬ 
ing  up  the  tree,  the  evergreen  tendrils  of  the  ivy  hugging  bark 
and  stone,  the  delicate  luxuriance  of  the  asparagus  vine  waving  its 
feathery  foliage  from  walls  and  roof.  A  friendly,  rustic  doorway 
such  as  this  surely  foretells  hospitality  within. 

The  illustrations  in  the  text  pages  show  the  work  of  one  of 
California’s  most  interesting  and  original  architects — Irving  J.  Gill- 
disclosing  the  charm  that  his  simple  concrete  surfaces  attain  when 
decorated  by  Nature’s  wise  and  loving  fingers.  The  classic  severity 
of  line  has  been  mellowed  and  “humanized,”  as  it  were,  by  the  rich 
profusion  of  vines.  These  green,  trailing  peacemakers,  with  their 
fringe-like  leaves  and  clinging  tendrils,  have  enveloped  the  simple 
court  or  pergola  with  the  atmosphere  of  a  sheltered  garden ;  while  in 
another  picture,  the  planting  of  the  creeper — Ficus  reopens — has 
emphasized  the  original  lines  of  the  walls  and  gateway  in  a  most 
effective  manner.  Its  delicate,  sensitive  growth  seems  to  almost 
consciously  accentuate  the  effect  for  which  the  architect  had  striven, 
clothing  the  simple  surfaces  with  its  garments  of  grace. 

Again  in  the  text  two  more  entrances  are  seen,  both  of  them 
richly  alluring  in  their  own  mute  way.  In  one,  the  glory  of  the 
shrubs  and  vines  gives  the  air  of  an  indoor  garden  or  conservatory, 
fairly  radiating  the  joy  of  growing  things;  while  in  the  other  a 
grape-vine  has  converted  a  rather  stiff  and  formal  entrance  into  a 
bower  of  living  beauty.  Sunshine  and  shadow,  color  and  mystery, 
come  and  go,  welcome  guests  of  this  inviting  spot.  And  the  wanderer 
coming  upon  these  pleasant  homes  lingers  beside  them  with  reluctant 
footsteps,  and  carries  away  many  a  haunting  and  delightful  memory 
of  their  vine-clad  doors. 
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THE  NATION  AND  THE  FARM  WOMAN: 
HER  IMPORTANCE  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT 
AS  HER  HELPMATE 

WO  or  three  years  ago  the  Missouri  State  Agricultural 
Department  determined  to  find  out  why  so  many  pros¬ 
perous  Missouri  farmers  abandoned  their  farms  and 
moved  into  the  cities  and  towns.  A  report  of  its  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  revealed  that  the  woman  was 
usually  the  determining  factor  in  these  migrations  to 
the  cities;  and  where  this  was  the  case,  it  was  shown 
that  she  had  rebelled  against  the  drudgery  and  hardship  of  her  life  on 
the  farm.  What  is  true  of  Missouri  is  true  also  of  other  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  burdens  of  country  life  fall  more  heavily 
upon  the  farmer’s  wife  than  upon  the  farmer,  especially  in  the  poorer 
homes  and  in  remote  and  isolated  districts.  In  many  cases,  where  the 
farm  itself  has  been  equipped  with  labor-saving  machinery,  including 
even  an  automobile,  the  house  has  been  neglected,  being  inconvenient 
and  unsanitary,  without  running  water,  and  with  few  or  no  mechanical 
helps  for  the  housewife.  And  yet  under  these  handicaps  she  must 
prepare  for  her  husband,  family  and  “farm  hands”  three  meals  a  day 
with  unflagging  routine;  and  she  must  also  do  the  family  washing,  with 
its  added  burden  of  the  hired  men’s  clothing — a  feat  of  no  mean  pro¬ 
portions.  In  achieving  it  she  carries  from  the  well  endless  pails  of 
water,  to  be  heated  on  the  kitchen  range! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  welfare  of  the  nat  ion  depends  upon  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  farmer.  It  is  more  exact,  I  think,  to  say  that  it  depends 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  farmer’s  wife.  If  she  suffers  from  overwork, 
lack  of  modern  conveniences  and  loneliness,  the  farmer's  work  suffers 
in  turn,  and  his  worth  to  society,  for  whom  he  produces  the  raw 
materials  of  food,  is  impaired. 

Yet  the  isolation  of  the  open  country  keeps  the  farmer  and  his 
family  in  the  back  waters  of  the  social  current,  and  out  of  the  stream 
of  modern  progress.  In  the  remoter  districts  they  are  sometimes 
unable  to  think  out  the  simplest  problems  of  daily  living.  There  is  a 
story  of  a  Pennsylvania  farm  woman  who  had  broken  down  from  over¬ 
work.  Incidentally  she  had  been  carrying  coal  from  the  barn  for 
seventeen  years!  When  her  husband  was  asked  if  there  was  any 
reason  why  a  coal  bunker  could  net  have  been  built  near  the  cookstove 
and  filled  directly  from  the  wagon,  he  said  that  there  was  none,  but 
that  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  it ! 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  done  for  the  farmer  by  both  the 
State  and  National  Governments,  by  banks,  railways  and  other 
agencies,  to  the  end  that  he  may  realize  from  his  land  the  maximum 
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of  profit  with  the  minimum  of  labor.  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
“county  demonstrator,”  a  trained  agricultural  expert,  supplied  by  the 
State  agricultural  colleges,  and  supported  in  part  by  national  funds. 

This  new  type  of  “efficiency  man”  has  proved  an  unmixed  blessing 
to  backward  and  obstinate  farmers  who  have  been  impervious  to 
bulletins.  By  showing  them,  “right  on  the  farm,”  scientific  methods 
of  soil  management  and  rotation  of  crops,  he  is  able  to  convert  the 
most  skeptical. 

Outside  agencies  must  also  contribute  to  better  the  lot  of  the  farm 
woman,  and  it  is  to  the  Government  that  we  naturally  look  first  for 
help.  Strangely  neglected  as  she  has  been,  in  the  past,  there  are 
indications  that  the  National  Government  is  at  last  awakening  to  its 
responsibility  regarding  her.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  is  an 
important  measure  already  passed  by  Congress  which  provides  for 
the  extension  of  knowledge  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science  in  the 
rural  communities  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  allots  to  each  State 
a  sum  in  proportion  to  its  rural  population,  with  the  stipulation  that 
an  equal  sum  be  raised  by  the  State,  the  whole  to  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  designed.  In  the  disposal  of  this  money  the  leader  of  the 
extension  service  of  the  State  agricultural  college  is  to  have  final 
voice.  Only  to  the  extent  that  the  farm  woman  asks  and  demands, 
however,  will  her  needs  receive  consideration  with  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  When  the  farmers  of  a  certain  county  decide  that  they  want  a 
“county  demonstrator,”  they  vigorously  besiege  those  in  charge  of  the 
Government’s  appropriation.  If  agriculture,  interpreted  to  mean 
men’s  work  on  the  farm,  gets  ninety  per  cent  of  the  new  appropriation, 
and  domestic  science  only  ten  per  cent,  the  fault  will  be  that  of  the 
women  who  are  too  timid  or  too  busy  to  insist  on  a  more  satisfying 
division. 

WHAT  WASHINGTON  HAS  DONE  FOR  FARM  WOMEN. 

MEANWHILE  many  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  occupied  with  work  which  is  of  direct 
benefit  to  farm  women.  A  worker  connected  with  the  office 
of  Farm  Management  under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  in¬ 
stituted  in  forty  or  more  farms  a  study  of  the  farm  woman’s  working 
day,  divided  into  minutes.  She  is  endeavoring  to  find  out  in  real 
homes  exactly  how  long  each  task  takes,  how  it  is  done  ordinarily, 
how  it  could  be  done  better,  and  what  conveniences  would  be  practical 
to  instal.  When  a  demonstrator  goes  into  a  farm  home,  hangs  up  a 
time  card  and  asks  the  housewife  to  keep  records  for  her,  she  makes 
no  criticism,  and  offers  no  advice,  but  probably  pitches  in,  helps  make 
bread  or  churn  butter,  or  otherwise  joins  in  the  work  of  the  hour  and 
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takes  mental  notes  of  what  she  sees.  It  may  be  weeks  before  the  right 
opportunity  comes  for  instilling  a  new  idea. 

What  promises  to  be  an  especially  useful  field  of  service  is  that 
of  the  rural  architect,  whose  work  is  to  design  rooms,  buildings  and 
equipment  for  the  interior  of  the  farm  home.  Not  long  ago  we  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Craftsman  the  first  one  of  a  series  of  model  farmhouse 
plans  showing  many  interesting  features  that  could  be  obtained  at 
small  cost.  So  well  arranged  is  this  modest  house  that  any  one  wishing 
to  build  an  inexpensive  cottage  for  the  farm  or  seashore  could  follow  it 
to  advantage.  Plans  may  be  had  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Supplementary  plans  are  almost  ready,  showing  additional  rooms, 
basement  laundries,  and  the  right  places  to  instal  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  the  washing  machine,  the  electric  ironer,  a  heating  plant 
and  electric  light  batteries.  Emphasis  is  placed  more  on  well-thought 
out  design  and  built-in  conveniences  than  on  the  purchase  of  much 
elaborate  kitchen  equipment.  For  the  conservation  of  the  house¬ 
wife’s  strength,  there  are  many  small  details  that  save  steps — such, 
for  instance,  as  a  cupboard  over  the  sink  in  which  the  dishes  can  be 
placed  as  fast  as  they  are  wiped,  to  save  a  second  handling.  Giving 
up  the  family  “parlor,”  in  favor  of  a  living  and  dining  room,  with 
the  table  end  but  six  feet  from  the  kitchen,  so  that  setting  a  meal  is 
easy;  planning  doors  so  that  the  “hands”  do  not  come  through  the 
kitchen  at  all;  places  fuel  boxes  so  that  they  can  be  filled  from  the 
outside  and  the  coal  carried  the  shortest  possible  distance;  arranging 
the  plumbing  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  lifting  heavy  buckets  of  water; 
having  built-in  cupboards  and  food  bins  in  convenient  places;  install¬ 
ing  a  laundry  chute;  and  enclosing  the  boiler  so  that  its  heat  may  be 
utilized  for  drying  wet  garments  and  warming  the  room  in  winter — 
all  such  architectural  devices  for  lessening  useless  labor  may  be  found 
in  these  plans. 

THE  agents  in  charge  of  the  canning  club  work  among  girls  are 
probably  in  closer  touch  with  farm  homes  than  any  other 
agricultural  workers.  This  work  is  organized  under  the  Office 
of  Farm  Management  in  the  Northern  States,  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
Farmers’  Cooperative  Demonstration  work  in  the  cotton  and  corn 
belt.  Sometimes  these  agents  have  difficulty  in  getting  families  to 
see  the  use  of  canning  or  even  raising  kitchen  gardens.  The  argument 
about  better  diet  makes  no  appeal  and  often  the  only  way  the  teacher 
can  get  girls  started  is  to  induce  them  to  try  for  a  prize  in  some  exhibit 
or  fair.  The  next  winter,  they  have  all  their  attractive  competitive 
canned  products  to  eat  and  are  converted  to  the  idea  of  repeating 
the  experiment  annually. 
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Girls’  Poultry  Clubs  under  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are 
particularly  successful,  and  the  help  on  the  care  of  chickens  received 
by  club  members  may  be  had  by  any  one.  There  are  also  other  clubs 
for  farm  boys  and  girls,  such  as  corn,  pig  and  potato  clubs. 

The  management  of  whatever  pertains  to  sanitary  and  healthful 
living  is  an  important  branch  of  the  Agricultural  Department’s  work. 
Its  bureaus  of  information  are  open  to  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  One  department,  for  instance,  answers  questions  about  the 
planting  and  care  of  gardens;  another  handles  inquiries  about  the 
disposal  of  sewage  and  requests  for  information  on  septic  tanks. 

The  subdivisions  dealing  with  food  and  nutrition,  however,  offer 
the  widest  field  of  service  to  the  farm  woman,  could  she  be  induced 
to  make  use  of  it.  There  is  practically  no  food  used  in  American 
homes  on  which  a  “Farmer’s  Bulletin”  has  not  appeared.  Should 
further  or  more  specific  information  be  sought,  the  specialist  in  charge 
of  the  subject  will  answer  questions  by  letter.  You  may  ask  the 
Department  almost  anything  you  want  to  know,  but  ask  each  ques¬ 
tion  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper  with  your  name  and  address  on  it. 
Remember  that  these  scientists  have  a  correspondence  extending  over 
the  entire  country;  they  wan  1  to  help  and  are  expected  to  help,  but 
you  should  make  it  as  easy  for  them  as  possible. 

Among  a  long  list  of  bulletins  on  the  preparation  of  food  for  the 
table,  issued  by  the  Office  of  Nutrition  Investigations,  these  are  some 
suggestive  titles:  How  to  use  meat  economically;  what  can  be  made 
of  buttermilk;  the  use  of  dried  fruits  and  legumes;  how  to  keep  food 
properly  in  summer  time;  how  to  try  out  fat.  If  you  are  a  mother 
and  a  housewife,  by  all  means  send  for  a  “List  of  Free  and  Available 
Publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Interest  to  Farm  Women.”  From  it  can  be  chosen  the  special  litera¬ 
ture  that  applies  to  your  own  needs. 

The  most  widely  known  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and 
probably  the  most  popular  among  women,  is  the  enforcement  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  But  while  the  seizure  of  adulterated 
manufactured  goods  has  always  been  spectacularly  interesting,  of 
equal  if  not  greater  importance  is  watchfulness  with  regard  to  those 
foodstuffs  which  are  direct  carriers  of  disease  germs. 

Only  a  small  part  of  what  can  and  should  be  done  for  farm  women 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  yet  been  accomplished.  But  the 
work  of  investigation  is  going  steadily  on  at  Washington.  A  letter 
received  last  fall  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  taking  to  task  the 
Department’s  neglect  of  the  farm  woman,  bore  immediate  fruit.  By 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  a  letter  was  sent  to  about  twenty 
leading  farms  in  each  of  the  twenty-eight  hundred  counties  of  the 
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United  States,  asking  the  women  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  helping  them.  About  three  thousand  replies  came  in,  each  of 
which  was  promptly  acknowledged  with  a  letter  and  a  preliminary 
list  of  the  literature  already  available  for  farm  women.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  will  form  the  basis  of  future  activities  for  the  Department. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  effective  service  for  the  farm  woman  has  al¬ 
ready  been  quietly  accomplished  by  State  Governments,  which 
recognize  that  she  has  her  problems  side  by  side  with  the 
farmer.  Wisconsin  furnishes  a  typical  instance  of  this;  having  had 
domestic  science  demonstrators  in  the  field  for  over  ten  years.  These 
women  are  trained  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  are  sent  out 
to  demonstrate  their  methods  to  the  farmers’  wives,  not  at  individual 
farmhouses,  but  at  the  Farmers’  Institutes,  as  is  the  case  also  in 
Ontario.  One  such  woman,  the  demonstrator  in  art,  treats  of  the 
aesthetic  side  of  house  furnishing  and  other  matters.  That  there  is 
great  need  of  such  instruction  is  evidenced  by  the  type  of  furniture 
and  ornamentation  seen  in  the  ordinary  farmhouse. 

A  matter  in  which  the  country'  dw'ellers  have  long  been  neglected, 
but  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  women,  is  at  last  beginning  to 
receive  attention  from  the  proper  authorities.  An  energetic  physician 
of  Spenser,  Iowra,  Dr.  R.  E.  E.  Munger,  not  long  ago  induced  the  Iow'a 
Legislature  to  enact  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  country  hospitals. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  twTo  million  people  of  rural  Iowa  had  access 
to  only  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  hospital  beds,  whereas  Des 
Moines  had  one  hospital  bed  for  every  twro  hundred  and  seventy-five 
inhabitants.  Moreover,  he  proved  that  the  diseases  and  accidents 
incident  to  childbirth  are  more  prevalent  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city,  owing  to  lack  of  proper  medical  attention,  and  are  largely  pre¬ 
ventable  and  curable  under  hospital  care. 

The  first  Iowa  county  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  law  was 
W  ashington  County,  whose  people  erected  a  finely  equipped  hospital 
on  land  donated  by  a  public-spirited  citizen.  Another  hospital  was 
soon  under  way  in  Jefferson  County;  and  the  good  example  of  the 
Iowra  Legislature  has  been  followed  by  the  Legislatures  of  Kansas  and 
Indiana.  Other  States  also  have  studied  the  plan  with  an  interest 
which  cannot  fail  to  bear  good  fruit. 

In  the  drafting  of  its  new  public  health  and  sanitary  code,  New 
York  State  has  within  the  past  six  months  passed  an  epoch-making 
law,  which  places  it  far  in  advance  of  other  States  in  the  matter  of 
caring  for  the  public  health.  The  State  is  divided  by  the  new  law  into 
twenty  sanitary  districts  outside  of  New  York  City,  each  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  a  sanitary  officer,  a  physician.  Visiting  nurses,  to  be 
supplied  by  a  State  Bureau  of  Nursing  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  will  be  maintained  in  each  district.  Heretofore  nurses  have 
been  assigned  only  to  the  care  of  special  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
for  instance.  The  new  law  makes  a  radical  step  in  advance  by  pro¬ 
viding  nurses  for  all  diseases  and  for  all  classes  of  people.  It  is  not 
alone  the  far-reaching  good  that  will  result  from  the  new  sanitary  code 
which  makes  it  worthy  of  mention  here;  but  the  significant  fact  that 
the  women  of  the  country  districts  will  share  generously  in  its  benefits. 

RURAL  nursing,  by  the  way,  is  meanwhile  receiving  an  impetus 
from  another  source,  the  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Coun¬ 
try  Nursing  Association,  which  aims  to  supply  to  the  country 
districts  a  corps  of  nurses  especially  trained  in  rural  nursing.  With 
this  end  in  view  a  four  months’  course  is  being  offered  at  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University. 

While  banks,  railways  and  chambers  of  commerce  are  combining 
with  the  State  Colleges  and  Agricultural  Boards  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  dwellers,  there  are  ample  signs  that  the  farmers 
themselves  are  growing  more  wideawake  and  more  prone  to  take  the 
initiative.  For  instance,  to  do  away  with  the  dreaded  “family  washing” 
the  farmers  at  Chatfield,  Minnesota,  have  established  a  cooperative 
laundry  next  to  the  cooperative  creamery.  A  farmer  coming  to  the 
creamery  on  Monday  morning  brings  the  wash  with  him.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  he  can  take  it  home  with  him.  Were  such  laundries  established 
all  over  the  country,  a  very  vital  change  could  be  wrought  in  the 
economics  of  the  nation. 

Stimulated  by  the  field  worker,  the  women  of  the  country  districts 
are  also  beginning  to  accomplish  many  things  for  themselves,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  line  of  interests  outside  the  home,  and  for  the  general 
improvement  of  rural  society.  In  a  certain  district  in  North  Dakota, 
tributary  to  a  town  of  seven  thousand,  the  special  needs  of  the  country 
women  seemed  to  be  a  room  where  they  might  wait  and  rest  and  leave 
their  packages  and  extra  wraps  while  in  town.  A  meeting  of  all  the 
farm  women  of  the  community  was  called  and  with  much  enthusiasm 
the  Country  Woman’s  Club  was  formed  to  establish  a  rest  room. 

|  Similarly  the  women  in  Montague  City  have  put  up  a  three  thousan  d 
five  hundred  dollar  library  hall  to  be  used  not  only  to  house  the  library 
but  for  socials  and  entertainments  as  well.  They  started  with  only 
sixty-eight  cents  in  the  treasury,  and  through  a  series  of  undertakings 
which  would  have  taxed  the  courage  of  an  experienced  financier  they 
achieved  their  attractively  furnished  little  building,  which  is  now  a 
great  source  of  pride  and  a  center  for  social  life  of  the  neighborhood. 
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AN  OLD  SALEM  HOUSE  OF  ROMANTIC 
MEMORIES  AND  HISTORIC  INTEREST 

jITTLE  town  of  many  memories  is  the  New  England 
village  of  Salem.  It  was  an  aristocrat  in  the  old  days, 
stately  mansions  were  built  there,  and  great  and  good 
men  walked  down  its  solemn  streets;  much  religion 
was  theirs,  and  witches  were  burned  at  the  stake  to 
prove  the  logic  of  their  conviction ;  stately  merchant 
ships  sailed  away  at  the  foot  of  beautiful  gardens,  and 
saintly  maidens  spun  simple  frocks  in  the  gardens  under  the  rose- 
covered  archways.  It  is  a  town  of  golden  and  tragic  memories,  and 
in  almost  every7  one  of  the  classically  beautiful  houses  which  are  half 
hidden  under  the  shade  trees  down  the  silent  roads  there  are  stories 
that  thrill,  romances  that  have  touched  poets  and  story  tellers.  Over 
the  old  Nichols  house,  one  of  the  most  admirable  in  construction  and 
beautiful  in  furnishing  of  all  the  Salem  mansions,  the  history  of  a 
romantic  friendship  sheds  a  golden  light. 

It  seems  that  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  when  Jerath- 
mel  Pierce,  who  had  built  the  house,  was  eighty  years  old,  he  and  his 
son-in-law  George  Nichols  lost  their  fortunes,  and  the  family  home, 
in  consequence,  had  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  had  loved 
it.  It  was  bought  by  George  Johonnot,  an  old  friend  of  the  Pierce  and 
Nichols  families.  The  original  builder  of  the  mansion  felt  grievously 
the  giving  up  of  his  cherished  home  and  did  not  long  survive  the 


ADAMS  FIREPLACE  AND  WALL  FITTINGS  IN  THE  SITTING  ROOM  OF  THE  PIERCE-NICHOLS  HOUSE  :  A 
RARE  AND  PERFECT  EXAMPLE  OF  THIS  PERIOD. 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Frank  Cousins. 
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A  PATH  IN  THE  TERRACED  GARDEN,  EXTENDING  FROM  THE  REAR  OF  THE 
PIERCE-NICHOLS  HOUSE  TO  THE  RIVER,  DEFINED  BY  A  SIMPLE  ARCHWAY 
THROUGH  WHICH  MIGHT  ONCE  BE  SEEN  THE  MASTS  OF  PASSING  SHIPS. 


NICHOLS  HOUSE 
AS  IT  STANDS 
TODAY  ON  FED¬ 
ERAL  STREET  IN 
SALEM,  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS,  REP¬ 
RESENTING  IN 
ITS  ENTIRETY  A 
PURE  AND  NOBLE 
EXAMPLE  OF 
COLONIAL  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE,  THE 
PRIMARY  REASON 
THAT  IT  IS  NOW 
DESIRED  BY  THE 
“NEW  ENGLAND 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION  OF 
ANTIQUITIES.” 


A  DETAIL  OF  THE  PIERCE-NICHOLS  HOUSE,  SHOWING  THE  RARE  BEAUTY  OF  PROPORTION  AND  STRUC¬ 
TURAL  PERFECTION. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  EAST  PARLOR,  A  ROOM  ARCHITECTURALLY  CHASTE  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  AND  GIVEN  A  HOMELIKE  APPEARANCE  WITH  FURNITURE  AND 
WINDOW-SEATS  RICH  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  OLD-TIME  COMFORT. 

THE  MANTEL  AND  FIREPLACE  OF  THE  EAST  PARLOR,  NOTABLE  AS  ONE  OF 
THE  BEST  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ADAMS’  BROTHERS 
AMONG  THE  MANY  FINE  FIREPLACES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


BEDROOM  OVER  THE 
EAST  PARLOR,  SPA¬ 
CIOUS  AND  DIGNI¬ 
FIED  IN  CHARACTER 
AND  DENOTING  IN 
ITS  FURNITURE  THAT 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
THE  GREAT  NAPO¬ 
LEON  HAD  FOUND 
ITS  WAY  TO  AMER¬ 
ICA,  WHICH 
EVENTUALLY  SO  AB¬ 
SORBED  THIS  STYLE 
THAT  IT  GENERALLY 
PASSES  TODAY 
UNDER  THE  TITLE 
OF  COLONIAL. 


THE  CELEBRATED 
STAIRWAY  AND 
BALUSTRADE  OF 
THE  PIERCE- 
NICHOLS  HOUSE 
THAN  WHICH  NONE 
IS  MORE  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTIC  :  THOSE 
WHO  HAVE  TRIED 
ITS  TREADS  DECLARE 
THE  ASCENT  TO  BE 
LIKE  A  GENTLE, 
EFFORTLESS  UPRIS¬ 
ING  :  THE  BALUS¬ 
TRADE  IS  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE  OF  CHIP¬ 
PENDALE  IN  ONE 
OF  HIS  BEST 
MOODS  OF 
EXPRESSION. 


INTIMATE  SCENES  IN  THIS  HOUSE  A  CENTURY  AND  A  QUARTER  OLD  WHICH  IN  ITS  TIME  WAS 
DEEPLY  BELOVED  AND  WHICH.  THROUGH  THE  CLOSE  BOND  OF  FRIENDSHIP,  RETURNED  AFTER  A  LAPSE 
OF  YEARS  TO  THE  MISSES  NICHOLS,  THE  GREAT  GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  ITS  ORIGINAL  BUILDER. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  HOUSE  OF  ROMANTIC  MEMORIES 


changes  which  it  wrought  in  his  life  and  circumstances.  Only  once 
after  his  departure  from  it  could  he  bring  himself  to  pass  along 
Federal  Street  and  to  view  the  house  plainly.  Shortly  afterward, 
he  died.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johonnot  also 
died,  and  within  a  month  of  each  other.  On  a  reading  of  their  will, 
it  was  found  that  they  had  left  the  house  to  the  daughter  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  man  who  had  built  it,  and  to  be  held  in  trust  during  their 
lives  for  their  four  daughters,  who  after  their  death  inherit  it  out¬ 
right.  It  was  thus  that  through  the  bond  of  friendship  the  house 
came  back  to  the  family  of  him  who  had  created  it  and  who  loved 
it  so  dearly. 

Jerathmel  Pierce  had  not  only  loved  the  old  homestead  because 
of  its  family  associations  and  its  beauty,  but  it  really  connected  him 
with  all  the  world  from  which  his  wealth  came.  He  had  lived  in  it 
the  best  forty -four  years  of  his  life,  and  the  beautiful  terraces  and 
gardens  which  extend  down  to  the  North  River  were  all  designed  and 
planted  by  him.  In  his  day,  the  river  which  flowed  by  his  homestead 
was  deep  enough  to  bring  in  the  stately  vessels  which  came  from  the 
East  Indies  laden  with  fragrant  spices  and  beautiful  fabrics.  His 
warehouse  was  in  the  east  end  of  his  garden,  and  so  on  his  estate  all 
of  his  life  was  lived  and  his  family  reared.  One  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  how  completely  such  a  place  as  this — the  beautiful  house,  the 
spacious  gardens,  the  wharf  from  which  his  ships  sped  to  the  Orient, 
all  held  the  interest  and  joy  of  one  man’s  life.  And  what  a  reward 
for  friendship  it  was  that  this  remarkable  property  should  have  been 
given  back  to  Jerathmel  Pierce’s  heirs  by  the  man  who  had  loved 
them  and  their  ancestors. 

The  garden  proper  was  laid  out  with  great  precision,  crossed  and 
intercrossed  by  well  defined  paths  outlined  with  box.  It  was  a  garden 
of  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  and  so  cleverly  planted  that  as  much  of  it 
as  exists  today  still  holds  a  romantic  charm.  But  the  greater  part 
of  this  garden  has  been  dissipated  and  the  river  has  been  so  filled  and 
embanked  that  it  is  now  merely  a  narrow  canal.  No  stately  ship 
could  ply  its  waters. 

Today  the  interest  of  the  artistic  and  historical  world  is  turned 
strongly  toward  the  impressive  old  Pierce-Nichols  house  on  Federal 
Street,  because  it  is  regarded  by  architects  and  alert-minded  people 
as  the  best  example  now  standing  of  Samuel  Mclntire’s  skill;  and 
also  because  the  New  England  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  An¬ 
tiquities  is  arranging  to  purchase  it. 

This  particular  house  was  built  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  and  Samuel  Mclntire,  the  architectural  genius  who  gave  to 
Salem  much  of  its  stateliness  and  dignified  beauty,  perpetuated  in  it 
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his  most  uplifted  ideals.  Thi* 
man  was,  as  well  as  aD  architect, 
a  builder  of  shrewd  judgment, 
and  his  craftsmanship  was  more 
like  that  of  the  olden  days  in 
Europe  when  men  killed  each 
other,  not  because  they  had  com- 
mitted  any  of  the  usual  crimes, 
but  because  one  excelled  another 
in  doing  admirable  work.  Samuel 
Mclntire,  furthermore,  was  not 
as  far  removed  from  these  days 
as  are  the  people  of  this  century. 
He  worked  under  the  strong  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  Renaissance  when 
lines  returned  to  such  classic 
types  as  Englishmen  believed 


A  PURE  EXAMPLE  OF  ADAMS 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  A  DOORWAY  OF 
THE  PIERCE-NICHOLS  HOUSE. 

Rome  held  during  the 
fifth  century. 

The  Pierce-N  ichols 
house  stands  three  sto¬ 
ries  high  with  a  flat  roof, 
and  although  it  was  be¬ 
gun  in  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-two,  it 
was  not  entirely  finished 
until  eighteen  years  later. 
“Rush”  work  was  then 
looked  upon  as  an  offense 
to  art.  rl  he  western  half 
of  the  house,  begun  at 
the  time  of  its  inception, 
is  Georgian  in  style,  and 
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ANOTHER  FINE  DOORWAY  IN  THE  OLD  SALEM  HOUSE. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  HOUSE  OF  ROMANTIC  MEMORIES 


the  eastern  half,  built  eight  years  later,  shows  purely  the  Adams 
influence,  also  true  of  the  finishing  touches  given  to  the  interior. 

Before  entering  the  house  from  Federal  Street  on  which  it  stands, 
like  a  veteran  after  many  changes,  the  visitor’s  attention  is  caught 
by  the  fence,  a  simple  and  highly  dignified  example  of  Mein  tire’s 
work  in  this  field — the  posts  especially  showing  good  height  and 
classic  outlines.  The  house  was  placed  very  near  to  the  street,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  its  day,  when  real  convenience  and 
comfort  of  living  played  a  stronger  part  in  men’s  lives  than  at  present 
with  all  our  varied  conceptions  of  luxury.  Also  the  severe  snow¬ 
storms  and  rigors  of  New  England  winters  necessitated  the  reaching 
of  the  main  thoroughfares  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible. 
After  passing  through  the  front  gate,  the  doorway  is  recognized  as 
a  gem  of  its  day  and  generation.  It  is  a  classic  doorway,  its  lines 
severe  and  prominent,  yet  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  quality  of 
personality  that  makes  it  a  friendly  doorway.  Once  within  the  house, 
the  stairway  and  balustrade  face  the  visitor,  and  present  a  noble 
example  of  Colonial  work  under  Chippendale  influence.  Indeed,  it 
is  doubtful  if  another  stairway  could  be  found  to  equal  it  in  just 
proportions  and  free-flowing  curves.  Naturally,  Mclntire  turned  to 
Chippendale  when  he  planned  this  balustrade  and  grille,  since  he  had 
then  not  fallen  as  completely  under  the  spell  of  Adams  as  he  did 
before  the  house  was  completed. 

The  main  hall  from  which  the  stairway  ascends  serves  for  a  picture 
gallery  as  well  as  a  place  in  which  to  compose  oneself  before  seeking 
the  other  interesting  parts  of  the  house.  The  eastern  parlor  in  this 
house,  a  century  and  a  quarter  old,  was  finished  toward  the  latter 
part  of  its  building  and  is  purely  Adams  in  spirit.  Indeed,  as  one 
architect  has  remarked:  “There  is,  architecturally,  no  better  room 
denoting  the  Adams  influence  in  this  country  than  this  very  eastern 
parlor  in  the  Pierce-Nichols  mansion.”  The  room  is  twenty-six  feet 
long  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  giving,  therefore,  an  idea  of  space  and 
admirable  proportions.  Its  most  notable  feature  is  the  fireplace  and 
mantel,  dignified,  chaste  and  pure  in  style.  It  was  copied  by  Mclntire 
from  a  specimen  bit  of  work,  in  London,  of  the  Adams  brothers.  For 
these  men,  who  made  such  a  lasting  impression  on  their  day,  were  not, 
as  many  think,  simply  builders  of  furniture  and  decorators.  Pri¬ 
marily  they  were  architects. 

Throughout  this  house,  the  doors  command  attention.  They  are 
in  accord  with  the  general  design  held  by  Mclntire,  and  portray  his 
artistic  conceptions.  Indeed,  few  false  notes  are  struck  in  this  house, 
and  it  stands  today  in  as  excellent  a  state  of  preservation  as  if  it  had 
been  built  but  yesterday. 
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THE  OLD  HEARTHSTONE:  BY  CHARLES 
GRANT  MILLER 


RADITION  and  romance  would  be  dead  indeed  but 
for  the  genial  sentiments  that  cluster  about  the  old 
hearthstone.  And  lots  of  other  good  things  in  this 
world  would  never  have  come  to  life  but  for  its  blood¬ 
warming  glow.  Family,  clan,  tribe  and  nation  were 
born  in  its  beneficent  warmth.  Morality  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  were  lighted  through  ages  of  progress  by  the 
old-time  back-log. 

On  wild  winter  nights,  when  the  ice-edged  wind  pierced  the  cracks 
of  the  cabins  and  roared  exultingly,  the  fire  upon  the  hearthstone 
leaped  like  a  lion  in  a  cage  lashing  its  tail  in  defiance.  And  the  family 
meals  that  were  cooked  on  the  open  hearth!  A  huge  back-log,  with 
smaller  wood  before  it,  blazed  on  rude  andirons  and  stones.  A 
johnny-cake,  on  a  white-scoured  ash  board,  baked  before  the  fire, 
and  a  frying-pan,  with  its  long  handle  resting  on  a  splint-bottom 
chair,  sputtered  with  boiling  grease,  while  the  swinging  tea  kettle 
merrily  sang. 

To  countless  generations,  the  hearthstone  was  at  once  newspaper 
and  school.  There  the  current  events  were  related  and  discussed, 
and  there  the  first  simple  lessons  were  instilled  in  the  minds  of 
youth. 

Art  and  poetry  of  all  time  have  created  no  picture  so  beautiful 
and  so  alive  with  human  interest  as  that  of  the  old-time  family 
gathered  at  the  hearthstone  when  day  was  done. 

There  was  no  “race  suicide”  in  those  good  days.  Father  and 
mother  were  surrounded  by  a  generous  brood  of  children.  If  there 
was  not  room  in  the  half-circle  for  chairs  for  them  all,  some  sprawled 
happily  upon  the  floor;  the  firelight,  like  gay  troupes  of  gold-liveried 
fairies,  playing  hide-and-seek  in  their  touseled  hair.  The  father,  with 
a  youngster  on  either  knee,  awkwardly  expounded  the  mysteries  of 
a,  b,  c,  or  the  rule  of  three,  and  the  silent,  smiling  mother  was  busy 
at  her  sewing.  Sometimes  there  was  room  too  for  the  dear  old  grand¬ 
mother  with  her  endless  knitting  and  her  tales  of  the  goblins  that 
lurked  in  the  shadows.  And  upon  them  all,  the  fire  crackled  and 
laughed,  and  the  kettle  cheerily  sang.  It  was  a  little  world  but  a 
sweet  one. 

But  times  and  customs  and  needs  have  changed.  The  old  fire¬ 
places  are  walled  up.  The  stove,  the  hot  air  register  and  the  steam 
radiator  supply  the  heat  of  today,  leaving  family  cheer  and  close 
companionship  out  of  the  reckoning. 

The  crackling  wood  has  receded  before  advancing  civilization,  and 
coal  is  dirty  and  makes  a  muss.  The  gas  grate  lingers  only  as  a 
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mockery.  Even  the  sacred  mantelpiece  must  soon  succumb  to  the 
inevitable. 

There  is  no  longer  any  domestic  shrine  where  all  the  family  can 
meet  and  feel  in  place.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  up-to-date  home, 
the  father  has  his  “den,”  the  mother  her  own  room,  the  children  have 
the  nursery  and  the  boy  has  the  backyard  and  the  streets. 

The  father  has  not  the  wisdom  any  more  to  know  his  own  son. 
The  mother  gives  her  daughter  some  stilted  advice  in  melting  moments 
now  and  then,  and  imagines  that  she  is  bringing  her  up  in  the  way 
that  she  should  go.  Vain  imagining! 

The  children  of  today  are  being  brought  up  in  the  schools,  not 
in  the  homes. 

The  home  of  today  is  the  place  to  sleep  and  take  most  of  our 
meals.  We  live  elsewhere. 

To  find  congenial  companionship,  we  all  go  out — father,  mother, 
son  and  daughter.  Our  greatest  sympathies  are  nourished  outside 
the  cheerless  barrack  we  call  home. 

But  nature  is  infinitely  wise.  In  our  complex  life  today,  families 
cannot  live  to  themselves.  There  must  be  system  and  harmony  in 
the  bringing  up  of  children  such  as  only  the  schools  can  afford. 

In  the  simple,  narrow  life  of  the  old  days  the  mental  needs  were 
few;  and  the  son,  destined  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  father,  had 
no  cause  to  go  elsewhere  for  his  learning.  But  the  son  today  is 
performing  miracles  of  which  his  father  never  dreamed. 

Families  no  longer  hold  together  to  wrest  a  homestead  from  the 
wilderness,  but  scatter  throughout  the  wide  earth,  each  individual 
following  his  bent,  and  thus  perhaps  doing  best  service. 

Yes;  the  old  fireplace  is  walled  up.  In  another  generation  or  two, 
it  may  have  passed  even  from  memory  of  living  man.  Like  chivalry, 
it  will  exist  mainly  in  history,  poetry  and  picture. 

But  for  him  who  still  can  see  it  through  the  haze  of  years,  its  glow 
remains  in  his  heart.  Its  warmth  ever  stays  in  his  life. 
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INCREASE  OF  HOME  BUILDING  IN  AMERICA: 
THE  NEED  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DECORATOR 


[T  seems  like  stretching  a  point  to  say  that  the  back- 
to-the-land  movement  has  brought  about  a  greater 
need  for  the  services  of  the  interior  decorator,  but  it 
is  quite  true.  People  are  increasingly  seeking  homes 
in  the  country,  they  are  planning  and  building  their 
own  homes,  and  more  and  more  they  are  making 
these  homes  suited  to  their  kind  of  lives  and  furnished 
for  comfortable  living.  To  accomplish  this  without  too  much  loss 
of  time,  strength  or  money,  help  is  needed  from  the  interior  decorator 
of  artistic  perceptions  and  practical  ability. 

Of  course  eventually  as  the  value  of  the  development  of  the  home 
interior  is  recognized  the  question  of  training  all  women  to  understand 
the  making  of  homes  that  are  charming  and  practical  will  be  one  of 
the  important  features  of  home,  school  and  college  life.  But  just 
“between  seasons,”  as  it  were,  between  the  time  when  all  houses  are 
more  or  less  machine-made  inside  with  little  thought  of  color,  propor¬ 
tion  or  individuality  and  that  golden  time  when  every  woman  will 
not  only  know  how,  but  prefer  to  develop  her  home  environment,  the 
interior  decorator  is  going  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  necessity.  In  fact, 
the  reason  that  The  Craftsman  has  decided  to  establish  an  interior 
decorating  department  is  born  out  of  the  many  calls  to  us  for  help 
along  these  lines. 

I  think  our  friends  and  subscribers  have  always  felt  that  the 
Craftsman  furniture  needed  a  very  special  sort  of  background,  that 
the  substantial,  soft-hued  tables  and  chairs,  the  copper  and  iron 
hangings  and  fireplace  fittings  required  surroundings  exactly  adapted 
to  them.  And  so  people  who  were  building  or  remodeling  a  house 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  it  with  Craftsman  pieces  often  wrote  to  us 
asking  us  to  suggest  fabrics  for  curtains  and  pillows  and  table  covers, 
textures  and  colors  in  rugs  and  wall  covers  in  harmony  with  our  own 
styles  of  furnishings.  Our  fabric  department  developed  because  we 
found  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  get  just  the  right  materials  in 
beautiful  textures  and  appropriate  colors  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
Then  we  discovered  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  many  of  the  fabrics 
used  in  Craftsman  furnishings  made  to  order  and  we  began  to  develop 
our  own  designs  and  color  schemes  for  our  casement  curtains, 
portieres,  chair  coverings  and  for  our  rugs  just  as  in  the  past  we  had 
for  our  furniture  and  metal  work. 

Today  we  realize  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  a  step  further, 
that  the  demand  is  becoming  urgent  for  a  Craftsman  Interior  Decorat¬ 
ing  Department,  where  plans  for  the  furnishing  of  entire  houses  may 
be  worked  out,  where  houses  that  are  being  drawn  in  the  Craftsman 
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architectural  rooms  may  be  finished,  fitted  and  furnished  completely 
from  Craftsman  ideas.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we 
shall  limit  the  work  of  this  department  to  any  one  set  style.  There 
is  unquestionably  today  a  Craftsman  style  as  there  is  a  Colonial  or 
a  Jacobean  style  and  in  certain  houses  with  certain  furniture  this 
method  of  decoration  should  prevail;  but  the  longer  we  work  in  home- 
building  and  home-decorating  the  wider  we  find  the  field  to  be;  the 
greater  variety  of  beauty  we  discover,  and  the  more  interested  we 
are  in  developing  new  and  fresh  color  combinations  and  color 
effectiveness. 

It  has  been  developed  and  proved  by  a  New  York  artist,  named 
Muratta  that  there  is  an  actual  scale  of  color  corresponding  exactly 
with  the  scale  of  music,  and  that  all  colors  are  in  exquisite  and  infinite 
harmony  with  all  others  if  only  this  scale  is  understood.  As  for 
instance,  the  keyboard  of  itself  cannot  furnish  beautiful  music  if 
played  by  a  child  or  an  untrained  person ;  it  is  the  composer  that  uses 
the  keyboard  to  develop  harmony;  in  the  same  way  it  is  the  interior 
decorator  today  who  takes  the  scale  of  colors  and  out  of  them 
develops  the  beautiful  composition  of  tones  which  make  the  perfectly 
harmonized  room  or  dwelling  place.  As  we  have  already  said,  we 
believe  that  in  the  course  of  time  all  women  will  be  so  taught  that 
they  will  understand  this  scale  of  colors  just  as  the  majority  of  people 
have  been  taught  that  wonderful  mystery  of  the  scale  of  music.  And 
when  a  woman  is  planning  her  home  she  will  think  out  the  color 
arrangement  from  the  entrance  to  the  top  floor  and  it  will  express  her 
individuality  in  interesting  harmony,  as  every  composer  expresses 
through  the  use  of  the  common  scale  his  own  personality.  But  for 
a  while  yet,  until  the  color  scale  is  more  completely  and  widely  under¬ 
stood  the  decorator  is  of  real  service  to  the  home-maker. 

Of  course  some  general  rules  can  be  given  and  a  certain  amount  of 
information  can  be  and  is  being  acquired  by  the  women  who  love 
their  homes.  Many  persons  who  have  never  studied  home  decoration 
have  a  very  sure  and  keen  color  sense  and  a  developed  personality, 
and  these  two  things  mean  a  charming  home  interior.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  first  safe  ideas  that  can  be  generally  followed  in  the  planning  of 
home  furnishings  is  a  fundamental  color  note,  a  background  note  as 
it  were,  to  use  throughout  the  house,  securing  a  variation  in  halls  and 
different  rooms  by  the  higher  color  notes  in  the  portieres  and  casement 
curtains,  the  rugs  and  furniture  coverings. 

Perhaps  even  before  this,  it  is  wise  for  the  person  who  cannot 
depend  upon  the  help  of  a  decorator,  or  for  the  decorator  himself  if 
he  comes  freshly  upon  the  plan  of  a  house,  to  study  the  character  of 

{Continued  on  page  239.) 
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COMFORTABLE  CRAFTSMAN 
COTTAGES,  PLANNED  WITH 
ECONOMY  FOR  NARROW  LOTS 

HERE  is  something  curiously  ap¬ 
pealing  about  that  little  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  “cottage.”  Like  the 
walls  of  some  quaint,  old-time 
dwelling,  its  syllables  have  weathered  the 
centuries  of  change  and  decay,  until  now 
they  seem  rooted  more  firmly  than  ever  in 
our  architectural  language.  True,  the 
meaning  of  the  term  has  been  stretched  to 
include  elaborate  summer  residences  like 
those  of  Newport;  yet  when  we  say  “cot¬ 
tage”  we  almost  invariably  think  of  some 
small,  wide-eaved,  brooding  home,  a  shel¬ 
tering  haven  set  apart  from  the  nervous 
haste  of  modern  life.  And  probably,  if  our 


thoughts  turn  back  to  the  mother  country, 
imagination  adds  to  our  picture  thatched 
roof  and  lattice  windows  and  hollyhocks 
against  the  garden  wall. 

Indeed,  if  we  look  up  the  word  itself,  we 
shall  find  that  its  original  meaning  was  “an 
humble  dwelling.”  And  in  an  age  when 
each  one  seems  striving  after  something 
larger  and  more  pretentious  than  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  this  old-fashioned  definition  gives  us  a 
feeling  of  relaxation  and  peace. 

Partly  because  America  is  still  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  country,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  our  architecture  has  been  governed 
largely  by  a  comercial  spirit,  we  have  little 
to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  cottage  homes. 
We  have  been  putting  up  tall  apartment 
houses  and  unlovely  suburban  rows,  whose 
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CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED  COTTAGE,  NO.  187  :  AN  ECONOMICAL  AND  COMFORTABLE 
SEVEN-ROOM  DWELLING  INTENDED  FOR  A  NARROW  LOT  AND  PLANNED  FOR  A 
FAMILY  WITH  ONE  MAID  :  IN  ADDITION  TO  TWO  DOWNSTAIRS  PORCHES  THERE 
IS  AN  UPSTAIRS  SLEEPING  PORCH  AT  THE  REAR. 


CRAFTSMAN  SIX-ROOM  SHINGLED  COTTAGE,  NO.  188  :  THE  ROOF  LINES,  CASEMENT 
WINDOWS,  RECESSED  TORCHES  AND  TINY  BALCONY  GIVE  THIS  BUILDING  A  HOME¬ 
LIKE  AIR  I  THE  INTERIOR  HAS  BEEN  ARRANGED  TO  MAKE  HOUSEWORK  LIGHT. 


COMFORTABLE  CRAFTSMAN  COTTAGES 


object  was  profitable  speculation,  and  so 
have  missed  the  beauty,  individuality  and 
permanent  comfort  which  the  real  home 
must  contain.  And  where  we  have  built 
cottages,  they  have  too  often  been  unat¬ 
tractive  and  poorly  constructed  clapboard 
houses  for  those  members  of  our  towns, 
villages  and  more  rural  districts  whom 
society  has  been  pleased  to  label  “the  work¬ 
ing  class.” 

The  last  few  years,  however,  have  seen  a 
change  in  our  attitude  toward  the  small,  in¬ 
expensive  home.  Our  architects  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  is  possible  to  plan  a  six-  or 
seven-room  dwelling  that  is  really  com¬ 
fortable  and  artistic  and  at  the  same  time 
within  the  reach  of  a  modest  income.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  cottages  should 
not  become  as  definite  and  charming  a  type 
as  the  western  bungalows  are  developing 
into ;  for  certainly  there  are  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  families  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  rent — or  better  still  to  build  for 
themselves — comfortable  little  two-story 
homes. 

IT  is  with  this  point  of  view  that  we  have 
designed  the  two  Craftsman  cottages 
illustrated  here.  They  are  planned  for 
narrow  village  or  suburban  lots,  and  either 
cottage,  being  only  32  feet  wide,  could  be 
built  on  a  50  foot  lot  and  leave  a  comfort¬ 
able  garden  space  on  each  side  to  separate 
it  from  the  neighboring  grounds.  But  in 


spite  of  the  fact  that  both  space  and  cost 
were  limited,  the  interiors  have  been  so 
arranged  as  to  be  homelike,  livable  and  free 
from  that  cramped  atmosphere  one  finds  in 
so  many  small  houses. 

For  the  construction  of  these  cottages, 
.we  have  chosen  shingles  for  both  walls  and 
roof,  as  this  material  will  prove  cheaper 
than  brick  or  concrete  and  much  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  clapboards.  And  if  the 
shingles  of  the  roof  are  stained  a  different 
color  from  those  of  the  walls,  there  need  be 
no  effect  of  monotony.  A  touch  of  contrast 
is  given,  moreover,  by  the  stone  founda¬ 
tions  and  brick  chimneys,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  first  cottage  this  note  of  brick  is  also 
carried  out  in  the  pathway  that  leads  to 
the  entrance. 

Cottage  No.  187  is  planned  for  a  small 
family  with  one  maid,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  is  so  simple  that  the  house¬ 
work  will  be  light.  The  front  entrance  is 
across  the  wide  porch  which  is  well  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  projecting  roof  and  the  low 
shingled  parapet.  The  door  opens  into  a 
small  hall,  on  the  right  of  which  is  the  main 
staircase,  broken  halfway  by  a  wide  landing 
lighted  by  a  window  on  the  side,  and  be¬ 
neath  the  upper  flight  a  deep  coat  closet  is 
provided. 

Opposite  the  stairs  is  the  living  room,  a 
big,  many-windowed  place  made  addition¬ 
ally  light  and  airy  by  the  wide  openings 
into  dining  room  and  hall,  the  only  indica¬ 
tion  of  division  being  the  lowered  ceiling 
beam  shown  bv  dotted  lines.  There  are 
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two  windows  overlooking  the  porch  and 
double  windows  on  each  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place,  which  is  naturally  the  main  feature 
of  interest  in  the  room.  The  long  wall  at 
the  rear  affords  plenty  of  space  for  book¬ 
cases  and  piano  while  a  desk  could  be 
placed  between  the  front  windows.  A 
good-sized  reading  table  in  the  center  and 
a  few  comfortable  chairs  and  possibly  a 
settee  around  the  hearth  would  complete 
the  furnishings.  And  one  should  remem¬ 
ber,  in  planning  the  interior  of  a  small 
home  like  this,  that  the  fewer  the  furnish¬ 
ings  the  greater  will  be  the  sense  of  free¬ 
dom  :  the  simpler  the  wall  surfaces  and  the 
lighter  they  are  in  tone,  the  less  one  will 
feel  the  boundary  lines  and  the  larger  the 
rooms  will  seem. 

The  dining  room  is  also  reached  from 
the  hall  and  is  lighted  by  a  group  of  three 
windows  overlooking  the  garden  on  the 
right.  Here  again  there  is  plenty  of  wall 
space  left  for  the  placing  of  sideboard  and 
china  cabinet. 

The  dining  room  is  separated  from  the 
kitchen  as  well  as  from  the  back  porch  by 
a  pantry  equipped  with  a  long  built-in 
dresser,  sink,  drainboard  and  shelves  be¬ 
neath  the  windows,  besides  an  ice-box, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  the  ice  can  be 
put  in  from  outside. 

The  kitchen,  which  is  fairly  large  for  so 
small  a  house,  has  two  built-in  dressers 
near  the  sink,  and  the  window  groups  in¬ 
sure  plenty  of  light.  A  door  at  the  front 
leads  to  the  back  stairs  which  are  lighted 
by  a  window  on  the  left,  and  this  arrange¬ 
ment  gives  the  maid  ready  access  to  the 
second  floor  without  passing  through  the 
main  living  rooms.  The  cellar  stairs  are 
accessible  from  the  pantry. 

As  the  service  porch  is  recessed  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  building  and  sheltered  by  the 
sleeping  balcony  overhead,  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  to  screen  it  in 
summer  and  glaze  it  in  winter,  thus  turning 
it  into  a  pleasant  little  outdoor  working 
place  for  the  mistress  or  maid.  This  would 
probably  be  worth  w'hile  even  if  the  cot¬ 
tage  were  built  facing  south — which  is  the 
most  favorable  exposure,  as  it  insures  a 
maximum  of  sunshine  for  the  dining  and 
living  rooms. 

The  upper  floor  comprises  three  bed¬ 
rooms  for  the  family  and  one  for  the  maid, 
as  well  as  the  sleeping  balcony,  which  is 
reached  from  the  hall.  It  will  be  found  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  a  glass  door  onto  this  balcony 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  hall  from  being 
dark. 

The  front  bedroom,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dormer,  and  makes  an  in¬ 
teresting  break  in  the  exterior  roof  lines, 
as  the  perspective  drawing  shows.  On  each 
side,  in  the  space  beneath  the  slope  of  the 
roof,  a  sheltered  closet  is  provided,  the  one 
on  the  right  serving  for  the  front  room  and 
the  other  for  the  big  bedroom  behind, 
which  has  also  two  closets  in  the  rear.  Two 
doors  open  into  this  bedroom,  one  near  the 
back  stairs,  the  other  near  the  front  stairs, 
an  arrangement  which  will  prove  a  con¬ 
venience  and  will  give  more  opportunity 
for  thorough  ventilation.  If  the  owner  de¬ 
sired,  the  room  could  be  made  unusually 
attractive  and  comfortable  by  building  a 
fireplace  directly  above  the  one  in  the  living 
room. 

The  maid’s  room  is  provided  with  a  lava¬ 
tory  so  placed  that  its  plumbing  can  be 
carried  down  with  that  of  the  bathroom, 
and  if  the  owner  did  not  mind  the  extra 
cost,  this  lavatory  might  be  enlarged  into 
a  bathroom,  using  the  space  now  occupied 
by  the  closet  and  making  the  linen  closet 
in  the  hall  open  from  the  maid’s  room  in¬ 
stead. 

The  attic  space  in  this  cottage  has  com¬ 
fortable  headroom  only  below  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  so  that  it  would  not  be  available 
for  any  purpose  except  storage.  If  it 
seemed  desirable  to  utilize  it  in  this  way,  a 
flight  of  stairs  could  be  built  above  the  back 
staircase,  reached  from  the  closet  in  the 
rear  bedroom. 

THE  second  cottage,  Xo.  188,  is  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  first,  including  only 
three  bedrooms,  and  it  is  planned  for 
a  family  where  no  maid  is  kept.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  so  simple  and  compact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  will  not  be  a  very  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  housewife  to  do  her  own  work, 
and  if  she  has  a  woman  in  once  a  week  for 
cleaning,  the  rooms  will  be  easy  to  keep  in 
order  the  rest  of  the  time. 

The  exterior  of  this  cottage,  while  most 
unpretentious,  has  a  certain  sheltering,  cozy 
air  due  to  the  recessed  porches,  the  wide 
eaves  and  the  tiny  balcony  sunken  in  the 
front  roof  and  edged  by  a  low  wooden  rail ; 
while  the  projecting  roof  that  covers  this 
little  nook  reminds  one  of  the  mothering 
wing  with  which  a  hen  protects  her  little 
chicks.  The  grouping  of  the  windows  and 
the  use  of  small-paned  casements  through- 
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out  also  add  to  the  homelike  appearance  of 
the  exterior. 

For  this  cottage  an  eastern  exposure 
would  probably  be  the  most  satisfactory ; 
although  if  the  lot  happened  to  face  south 
it  would  be  better  to  reverse  the  plans, 
bringing  the  living  and  dining  rooms  over 
on  the  right  or  east. 

The  first  floor  plan  is  worth  studying, 
for  it  has  been  so  contrived  as  to  make  the 
most  of  the  somewhat  restricted  space. 
One  enters  from  the  front  porch  into  the 
open  hall,  from  which  the  staircase  ascends, 
lighted  by  windows  at  the  front  and  side. 
Beneath  the  last  bend  is  a  closet  for  coats, 
and  the  cellar  stairs  go  down  just  behind. 
A  door  at  the  rear  of  the  hall  permits 
ready  access  to  the  front  door  from  the 
kitchen,  and  the  wide  opening  on  the  left 
into  the  living  room  makes  the  latter  seem 
larger  than  its  actual  dimensions.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  dining  room,  for  the  opening  between 
it  and  the  living  room  permits  a  vista  from 
the  front  of  the  house  out  toward  the  gar¬ 
den  at  the  back. 

The  fireplace  and  built-in  bookcases  on 
each  side  of  it,  with  their  small  windows 
in  the  wall  above,  make  this  side  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  very  attractive  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  both  comfort  and  decoration,  while 
the  opposite  walls  afford  space  for  piano 
and  desk. 

Between  the  dining  room  and  the  kitchen 
is  a  long,  narrow  pantry  with  two  built-in 
dressers  and  an  ice-box  that  can  be  filled 
from  the  porch,  and  additional  storage 
space  is  presented  by  a  big  shelved  closet 
opening  from  the  kitchen.  The  sink  with 
its  double  drainboard  is  placed  beneath  a 
group  of  three  windows,  making  it  a  cheer¬ 
ful  place  to  work,  and  there  is  also  a  small 
window  overlooking  the  back  porch,  which, 
as  in  the  preceding  cottage,  may  be  screened 
or  glazed,  according  to  the  season,  if  it  is 
deemed  desirable. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  three 
good-sized  bedrooms  opening  from  the 
central  hall,  which  is  lighted  by  the  window 
on  the  staircase  landing  and  also  by  the 
small  panes  in  the  top  of  the  door  that 
leads  to  the  balcony.  As  the  bedrooms  oc¬ 
cupy  the  corners  of  the  plan,  they  all  have 
windows  on  two  sides,  insuring  ample  ven¬ 
tilation. 

There  is  no  attic  in  this  cottage,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
closet  space  and  to  insure  the  utmost  con¬ 
venience,  we  have  indicated  in  each  room 


a  double  wardrobe  fitted  with  special  equip¬ 
ment  consisting  of  a  rod  (shown  by  dotted 
lines  beneath  the  shelf)  from  which  the 
coat,  skirt  and  trouser  hangers  are  sus¬ 
pended.  This  rod,  moreover,  is  made  tele¬ 
scopic,  so  that  one  can  pull  it  out  to  take 
down  the  garment  desired. 

Other  practical  modern  devices  for  the 
general  family  convenience  may,  of  course, 
be  included  in  these  cottages,  according  to 
the  amount  the  owners  can  afford  to  invest, 
and  the  last  decade  has  produced  so  many 
ingenious  and  scientific  contrivances  for  the 
home  that  it  seems  as  though  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  material  need  left  unanswered. 

EDUCATED  FARMERS  MEAN 
BETTER  CROPS 

RECENT  bulletin  issued  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
contains  some  interesting  compari¬ 
sons  in  regard  to  the  results  obtained  by 
educated  and  uneducated  farmers  in  this 
country.  The  statements  are  the  result  of 
a  series  of  investigations  in  the  corn  belt 
of  three  representative  areas  in  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  they  show  that  far¬ 
mers  with  a  high-school  education  make 
nearly  double  the  average  income  of  those 
who  have  not  had  this  advantage. 

“This  investigation,”  says  the  bulletin, 
“seems  to  show  that  farmers  who  have  a 
little  schooling  succeed,  but  that  these  same 
men  would  do  better  if  they  had  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  further  training.  There 
were  only  eight  men,  four  owners  and  four 
tenants,  who  never  had  a  school  training. 
Of  the  owners  and  tenants  77  per  cent,  at¬ 
tended  a  common  or  district  school.  About 
18  per  cent,  attended  a  high  school,  and  one 
out  of  every  35  went  to  college  or  to  some 
institution  of  similar  grade. 

“On  the  whole  the  tenants  had  received 
more  education  than  the  owners,  23  per 
cent,  of  them  having  more  than  a  district 
school  education,  while  only  20  per  cent,  of 
the  owners  had  such  a  training.  Those  men 
having  the  best  training  made  the  largest  in¬ 
comes,  although  they  were  materially  helped 
in  doing  this  by  much  larger  farms  and 
greater  capital.  Investigation  also  tends  to 
establish  that  those  who  start  earliest  to 
farm  make  the  most  profits.” 

The  question  of  real  estate  also  enters 
largely  into  the  question,  the  Department 
asserts,  the  farmers  who  have  made  small 
fortunes  in  a  short  time  usually  having  done 
so  through  a  phenomenal  rise  in  land  values. 
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A  HOME  WHERE  EEEICIENCY, 
ECONOMY  AND  BEAUTY  ARE 
COMBINED:  BY  M.  H.  PRATT 

LL  along  the  street  bordered  with 
tall  oaks  and  elms  pretentious  costly 
homes  are  to  be  seen,  each  very 
large,  each  very  modern ;  for  Wil¬ 
mette,  one  of  Chicago’s  suburbs,  is  noted 
for  its  many  beautiful  residences.  Yet  no 
one  will  pass  down  this  street  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  look  and  admire  the  quaint  little  cot¬ 
tage  set  right  down  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  blocks  of  splendid  mansions.  It  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  a  little  demure  child 
standing  between  its  dignified,  stately  par¬ 
ents,  who  cannot  quite  understand  it,  yet 
gaze  down  leniently  and  fondly  upon  it. 

It  appears  so  small,  yet  so  harmonious 
and  artistic  and  withal  so  complete,  that  you 
fairly  know  it  is  meant  for  just  two,  and 
perhaps  a  tiny  third.  Its  low  roof,  well  bal¬ 
anced  wings  and  windows  gay  with  flower- 
boxes  of  red  geraniums  give  it  a  look  of  an 
architecturally  perfect  houseboat,  yet  the 
entire  cost  of  this  modest  home  was  but 
$3,5°°,  the  lot  adding  about  $1,200  more  in 
value.  And  inside  it  is  just  as  complete 
and  interesting  and  as  well  planned  as  out¬ 
side. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  house  without  a 


AN  UNUSUALLY  ATTRACTIVE  $3,500  HOME  IN  WIL¬ 
METTE,  A  CHICAGO  SUBURB,  PLANNED  FOR  SIMPLE 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

cellar,  purposely  built  so,  which  effected  a 
big  saving  in  the  beginning.  Yet  it  has  an 
up-to-date,  hot-water  heating  plant,  coal 
room  and  laundry  room,  all  of  which  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  basement ;  but 
here  the  many  steps  of  going  up  and  down 
cellar  to  the  furnace  several  times  a  day  are 
abolished,  and  also  the  laundry  room  with 
its  neat  porcelain  tubs  is  made  dr}'  and 
sunny  and  airy  by  virtue  of  being  situated 
on  the  first  floor. 

There  is  also  a  built-in  vacuum  cleaning 
system  operated  by  electricity,  and  the  little 
room  containing  this,  and  room  holding  the 
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hot-water  plant  are  en¬ 
tered  from  the  laun¬ 
dry.  This  plant  is  on  a 
cement  floor  sunk  one 
foot  below  the  regular 
floor  level,  and  there  is 
an  overhead  tank  so'  as 
to  insure  proper  circula¬ 
tion. 

A  large  enclosed 
porch  is  built  on  one 
side  of  the  front,  and  a 
still  larger  enclosed 
sleeping  porch  in  the 
second  story.  The  liv¬ 
ing  room  is  13  x  17  feet, 
the  alcove  dining  room 
off  from  the  living 
room  is  10  x  13  feet, 
and  the  kitchen  is  a  convenient  size. 

On  the  second  floor  are  to  be  found  two 
good  bedrooms,  a  very  large  bathroom,  and 
a  nursery.  One  bedroom  is  17x13  and 
the  other  9x11.  Then  the  enclosed  sleep¬ 
ing  porch  is  really  another  bedroom  for  it 
is  used  all  the  year  round  and  has  large 
casement  windows  which  swing  outward. 
These  on  two  sides  of  the  room  with  a 
smaller  window  on  the  third  side  give  plenty 
of  air.  This  sleeping  porch  is  over  the  back 
porch  and  trellis,  and  is  a  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  unusual  little  dwelling. 

The  wing  on  the  right  side  of  the  house 
is  taken  up  entirely  by  the  square  living 
porch  with  big  homemade  swinging  seat  and 
comfortable  chairs ;  while  the  wing  on  the 
left  side  consists  of  the  dining  room  with 
nigh  arched  ceiling,  giving  an  impression  of 


LOOKING  FROM  THE  LIVING  ROOM  INTO  THE  DINING 
ALCOVE. 

spaciousness,  although  it  is  in  reality  but  a 
wide  alcove  off  the  living  room. 

Two  built-in  cases  form  the  dividing  line 
between  living  and  dining  rooms.  On  one 
side  are  bookcase  and  magazine  rack  and  on 
the  other  a  china  cabinet  and  a  food-and- 
plate  warmer.  This  latter  is  built  in  radiator 
style  and  holds  an  entire  course  with  suffi¬ 
cient  plates  for  serving  it,  while  the  first 
course  is  being  partaken  of.  Thus  is  elim¬ 
inated  the  labor  of  going  into  the  kitchen 
for  each  article  of  food  between  courses ;  it 
also  proves  a  saving  of  gas,  as  when  the 
meal  is  cooked  the  gas  range  is  no  longer 
needed,  for  the  dinner  will  keep  hot  in  this 
radiator  food  warmer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  house  is  planned 
with  a  view  to  making  house¬ 
keeping  easy  and  disposing 
of  the  servant  problem1.  An 
hour  a  day  with  the  vacuum 
cleaner  keeps  everything  in 
spick  and  span  order,  and  a 
chute  for  soiled  linen  from 
the  hall  upstairs  to  the  laun¬ 
dry  saves  many  an  extra  step. 
Each  bedroom  contains  a 
wall  closet  as  well  as  the 
usual  built-in  closet,  and  a 
set  of  wall  drawers,  so  that 
there  may  be  plenty  of  stor¬ 
age  room  for  all  clothes  and 
linen. 

The  stairway  opens  both 
into  the  living  room  and 
kitchen,  in  order  that  mistress 
or  maid  may  go  straight  from 


LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  WILMETTE  HOME  :  THE  SOLID  BRICK  FIREPLACE, 
SIMPLE  FURNITURE  AND  BEAMED  CEILING,  ARE  ALL  IN  HARMONY. 
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MORE  TREES  FOR  PENN  S  “SYLVANIA” 


THE  DINING  ALCOVE  WITH  ITS  PLEASANT  WINDOW 
GROUP  AND  STURDY,  DECORATIVE  FURNISHINGS. 

the  upper  story  to  the  kitchen  or  working 
part  of  the  house,  thus  making  a  backstairs 
unnecessary. 

Another  feature  designed  by  the  owner 
is  the  built-in  hood  of  plaster  arranged  over 
the  gas  range,  which  carries  away  all  odors 
of  cooking. 

There  is  a  beamed  ceiling  in  the  long  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  an  unusually  large  and  artis¬ 
tic  fireplace  of  brick  with  plain  oak  mantel. 
For  convenience  in  handling,  the  firebed  of 
the  fireplace  is  raised  three  bricks  from  the 
floor  and  extends  forward  about  two  feet. 
This  elevation  of  the  fire  adds  to  the  cozi¬ 
ness  of  the  family  circle  on  cold  winter 
nights  when  sitting  around  the  big  burning 
logs. 

The  floors  are  entirely  of  oak,  except 
kitchen  and  bathroom,  where  maple  is  used 
— “because  it  looks  so  clean  and  white  when 
scrubbed,”-—  the  young  housewife  explains. 
The  woodwork  is  all  of  a  good  grade  of 
hard  pine  stained  until  it  looks  very  much 
like  dark  weathered  oak,  while  the  built-in 
features  are  of  mission  style  to  correspond 
with  the  other  furnishings. 

The  electric  lighting  fixtures  were  espe¬ 
cially  designed  by  the  owner  to  give  good 
lighting  service,  to  be  practical  and  low 
priced,  and  at  the  same  time  artistic  and  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  interior. 

If  there  is  one  word  in  this  article  used 
more  than  any  other  it  is  the  word  “built- 
in,”  for  the  owner  and  designer  of  this 
house  believes,  after  considerable  experi¬ 
ence.  that  the  more  practical  “built-in”  fea¬ 


tures  a  house  can  have,  the 
more  serviceable  and  livable 
it  will  prove. 

The  time  and  thought  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  planning  of  this 
home  and  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  its  building  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  a  home 
with  real  individuality,  a 
little  different  from  any  other 
house,  and  one  that  just  suits 
the  needs  of  the  people 
dwelling  in  it. 

All  of  which  shows  that 
even  if  one  can  afford  to 
spend  only  about  three  or 
four  thousand  dollars  on  a 
house,  one  can  still  make  it, 
in  spite  of  its  simplicity,  both 
comfortable  and  artistic, — an  individual 
expression  of  one’s  home  ideal. 

HELPING  PENN’S  “SYLVANIA” 
TO  LIVE  UP  TO  ITS  NAME 

HEN  William  Penn,  in  1682,  colon¬ 
ized  the  State  that  bears  his  name, 
he  was  struck  with  the  picturesque 
woodlands  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  borrowing  the  beautiful  old  Latin 
word,  he  called  it  “Sylvania.”  To  this,  as 
every  schoolboy  is  reminded,  the  King  po¬ 
litely  prefixed  his  enterprising  subject’s  sur¬ 
name.  Evidently,  however,  Pennsylvania’s 
forests  are  in  need  of  a  little  reinforcement, 
judging  from  a  statement  recently  made  by 
Robert  S.  Conklin,  State  Forestry  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  the  New  York  Times  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  projected  work: 

“More  than  3,500,000  seedling  trees  will 
be  planted  on  the  1,000,000  acres  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  forest  reserves  this  year.  This 
work  was  authorized  by  the  State  Forestry 
Commission  at  its  recent  meeting,  and  will 
be  started  within  a  few  days. 

“Many  of  these  seedlings  were  raised  on 
the  State’s  nurseries.  These  are  located  in 
Franklin,  Tioga,  Potter,  Clearfield,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  Clinton  and  Monroe  Counties,  and 
the  trees  to  be  set  out  on  the  public  domain 
will  include  white,  red  and  Scotch  pine, 
European  larch,  Norway  spruce,  black  wal¬ 
nut,  blackberry,  sugar  maple,  fir,  elm,  honey 
locust  and  sycamore,  together  with  basket 
willows  which  will  be  planted  along  streams. 
In  addition.  85,000  seedlings  will  be  set 
out  for  twenty-one  private  individuals.” 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW 
WHOSE  OWNER  WAS  HIS  OWN 
ARCHITECT 

UR  mail  is  full  of  pleasant  surprises, 
and  not  the  least  delightful  among 
them  recently  was  the  unwrapping 
of  the  bungalow  photographs  which 
are  reproduced  here.  For  although  we  re¬ 
ceive  many  pictures  of  houses,  Craftsman 
and  otherwise,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  few  of  them  have  proved  more  charm¬ 
ing  than  this  little  Michigan  home.  There¬ 
fore,  knowing  that  every  successful  house 
holds  innumerable  suggestions  for  other 
builders,  we  decided  to  share  the  views  in 
question  with  our  readers. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  the 
building  of  this  bungalow  is  to  let  its  own¬ 
er,  Mr.  William  F.  Freeman,  tell  the  story 
in  his  own  words,  which  he  did  very  simply 
and  clearly  in  his  letter  to  us. 

“Here,”  he  said,  “are  some  Kodak  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  bungalow  I  have  built  for  myself 
— not  from  any  particular  Craftsman  plan, 
but  from  ideas  gained  through  reading 
your  magazine.  We  first  determined  what 
our  requirements  were,  made  a  list  of  them, 
and  then  started  to  plan  around  them.  I 
made  my  own  drawings,  and  while  they 
were  somewhat  crude,  the  carpenters  had 
little  trouble  in  grasping  my  ideas. 

“The  bungalow  Contains  a  living  room, 
dining  room,  two  sleeping  rooms,  bath¬ 


BUNGALOW  AT  CRANDVILLE,  MICHIGAN,  THE  HOME  OF 
MR.  WILLIAM  F.  FREEMAN,  PLANNED  ALONG  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  LINES  BY  THE  OWNER,  WHO  WAS  HIS  OWN 
ARCHITECT,  SUPERINTENDED  THE  BUILDING  AND  DID 
MUCH  OF  THE  ACTUAL  WORK  HIMSELF. 

room,  kitchen,  pantry,  coat  room  and  en¬ 
trance  hall  on  the  main  floor.  There  is  a 
large  attic,  which  will  be  divided  into  three 
rooms  later.  The  good-sized  basement 
contains  a  water-heating  system  and  a  gas- 
engine-driven  water  system.  I  did  all  the 
plumbing  and  electric  wiring,  drove  my 
own  well,  installed  the  water  system  and 
also  the  water-heating  system.  In  this, 
however,  I  had  to  have  the  assistance  of  a 
steam  fitter,  as  the  weather  was  getting 
cold  and  we  had  to  hustle  it  in,  which  we 
did  in  six  days.  The  other  work  was  done 
during  evenings  and  holidays,  extending 
over  the  whole  summer. 

“We  built  a  shack  for  a  kitchen  and  slept 
in  a  tent  that  we  might  be  on  the  ground 
and  watch  the  builders — for  the  bungalow 
was  put  up  by  day  labor.  Considering  that 
we  did  not  have  the  services  of  an  archi¬ 
tect,  we  think  ourselves  lucky  in  getting  the 
results  we  have,  and  we  feel  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  Tite  Craftsman  for  many  ideas. 

“We  find  the  bungalow  a  very  convenient 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work,  and  when 
we  finish  our  grading,  planting  and  the 
many  other  things  that  remain  to  be  done, 
we  believe  it  will  be  a  thoroughly  successful 
home.” 

There  is  something  curiously  stimulat- 


BUILT  HIS  OWN  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE 


A  vista  through  the  bungalow  interior,  show¬ 
ing  THE  USE  OF  POST-AND-PANEL  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
SMALL-PANED  WINDOWS. 

ing,  inspiring  even,  in  the  sort  of  thing  that 
this  home-maker  has  accomplished.  It  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  pioneer, 
the  feeling  of  adventure  which  is  really  at 
the  root  of  all  constructive  work,  although 
we  have  most  of  us  lost  sight  of  it  in  our 
ready-made  civilization.  Many  of  us  would 
like  to  do  just  what  Mr.  Freeman  has 
achieved ;  but  we  are  afraid  to  trust  our 
own  skill  and  judgment.  We  feel  the  need 
of  professional  architects,  contractors  and 
builders.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  turn 
things  over  to  others  than  to  work  them 
out  for  ourselves. 

Of  course,  this  is  necessary  to  a  great 
extent,  for  most  of  us  have  no  time  to  give 
such  an  undertaking  the  study  and  atten¬ 
tion  it  demands.  We  cannot  compete  with 
experts  who  have  years  of  specialized  train¬ 
ing  behind  them.  But  when  a  man  can 
work  out  his  own  plans,  hire  his  own  labor, 
pitch  his  tent  right  there  on  the 
ground  to  see  that  the  work  is 
done  as  he  wants  it  done,  and  even 
take  off  his  coat,  roll  up  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  do  a  good  deal  of  it 
himself — he  will  find  that  the  re¬ 
sults  amply  repay  those  efforts. 

And  not  the  least  of  his  benefits 
will  be  the  joy  he  has  tasted  in 
tackling  the  work  at  first  hand, 
coping  successfully  with  difficulties 
and  molding  gradually  into  tan¬ 
gible  shape  the  home  of  his  heart’s 
desire. 

Besides,  an  experience  of  this 
kind  has  a  definite  technical  as  well 
as  spiritual  value,  and  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  as  a  factor  in 


the  development  of  skill  as  well  as 
character.  The  man  who  has  the 
brains  and  ingenuity  to  do  his  own 
plumbing  and  electric  wiring,  to 
paint  his  own  porch  and  stain  his 
own  interior  trim,  may  well  be 
proud  of  his  achievement,  for  it 
shows  that  civilization  has  not 
robbed  him  of  manual  dexterity 
and  that  he  is  not  ashamed  to  dig 
and  plant  in  his  own  little  Eden  in 
order  later  to  reap  the  fruits  and 
gather  the  blossoms  of  his  toil.  We 
all  know  the  charm  of  an  inglenook 
and  the  comfort  of  our  “ain  fire¬ 
side’’  ;  but  how  many  of  us  know 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  beside  a  chimney- 
piece  that  we  ourselves  have  built? 

The  exterior  of  the  building,  with  its 
simple  lines,  its  use  of  rough  stone  in  the 
chimney  and  pillars  of  the  entrance  porch, 
the  low  roof  lines,  overhanging  eaves,  and 
long  dormer,  all  show  the  same  simplicity 
and  frankness  which  characterize  Crafts¬ 
man  designs. 

Indoors,  too,  one  finds  the  same  practical 
and  attractive  use  of  structural  features, 
such  as  the  inglenook  with  brick  chimney- 
piece,  built-in  bookshelves,  high  windows 
above,  and  plain  wood  settles  on  either  side 

Certainly  Mr.  Freeman  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  culling  from  many  designs  the 
principles  and  features  which  please  him, 
and  applying  them  to  his  own  needs  in  a 
natural  and  serviceable  way.  For  in  this 
little  bungalow  one  feels  no  sense  of  “patch- 
work  architecture."  Its  most  evident  qual¬ 
ity  is  that  of  repose.  And  planted  there  in 
the  woodland  landscape,  it  seems  the  very 
embodiment  of  homelike  peace. 


INGLENOOK  IN  THE  FREEMAN  HOME,  WITH  BRICK  FIREPLACE, 
BUILT-IN  BOOKSHELVES  AND  SEATS. 
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MAKING  A  COLONIAL  COTTAGE  OUT  OF  A  BARN 


A  COLONIAL  [COTTAGE  THAT 
WAS  ONCE  A  BARN:  BY  HAR- 
LEAN  JAMES 

HIS  house  is  sold;  we  shall  have 
to  move,”  I  announced,  and 
gloom  settled  upon  us.  “They 
offered  to  sell  to  me,”  I  con¬ 
tinued,  “but  I  remembered  our  frigid  days 
last  winter  when  snow  drifted  in  around 
the  windows  and  icy  air  came  through  the 
cracks  in  the  floors ;  I  recalled  the  times 
when  the  furnace,  burning  a  ton  of  coal  a 
week,  refused  to  more  than  warm  the  radi¬ 
ators — and  I  declined.” 

“But  where  shall  we  go?”  asked  Angela. 

“Oh,”  I  replied,  “there  are  other  houses 
for  rent.” 

“But  you  know,  before  we  moved  in  here, 
we  looked  at  every  vacant  house  in  town. 
Would  you  prefer  that  one  with  the  stair¬ 
way  leading  from  the  dining  room  into  an 
upstairs  bedroom,  or  the  one  with  the  blue 
woodwork,  or  the  one  with  the  fancy  grilles 
and  fake  fireplaces?  The  kitchen  in  this 
house  may  be  in  full  view  of  the  front  door, 
and  it  is  much  too  small  for  a  full-sized 
person  to  stand  between  the  stove  and  the 
sink :  but  the  place  is  picturesque  and  it’s  at 
least  somewhere  to  stay.” 

“But  we  can’t  stay,”  I  reminded  her. 
“The  house  is  sold  and  we  must  move.” 

“Where  can  we  move?”  asked  Angela 
solemnly. 

“Couldn’t  you  go  house-hunting  tomor¬ 
row  ?”  I  suggested.  And  she  admitted  that 
she  could. 

The  following  week  Angela  made  a  few 


THE  OLD  WOODEN  BARN  ON  ITS  FIELDSTONE  FOUNDA¬ 
TION  WHICH  WAS  TURNED  INTO  THE  NEAT  LITTLE 
HOME  SHOWN  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  PAGE. 


excursions  in  the  neighborhood  in  .  search 
of  our  prospective  home,  but  the  results 


AFTER  THE  WORKMEN  ARRIVED. 


A  COLONIAL  COTTAGE  WHICH  WAS  ORIGINALLY  A 
BARN  :  AN  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF  SUCCESSFUL 
REMODELING. 


were  not  encouraging.  When  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  came,  however,  she  called  me  bright  and 
early,  and  after  a  perfect  breakfast  invited 
me  to  come  for  a  walk.  Up  the  hill  we 
went  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  then  fol¬ 
lowing  the  scars  of  occasional  wagon  wheels 
she  led  me  to  an  old  farm  orchard,  down  a 
gentle  slope  until  we  stood  in  front  of  a 
weather-worn  wooden  barn. 

“This,”  announced  Angela,  “is  your  fu¬ 
ture  home.” 

Evidently  she  was  in  a  playful  mood.  I 
decided  to  humor  her,  and  followed  her  into 
the  barn,  where  a  number  of  mules  stood 
munching  their  corn. 

“I  will  take  you  upstairs  if  you  like,”  con¬ 
tinued  Angela  hospitably,  and  a  few  steps 
across  the  building  between  the  heads  of 
the  animals  brought  her  to  the  loft  ladder. 
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THE  COMPLETED  COTTAGE  AS  IT  LOOKED  IN  WINTER: 
WHEN  THE  SUMMER  COMES,  ROSES  AND  WISTARIA 
WILL  BRICIITEN  THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THIS  MODEST  BUT 
COMFORTABLE  HOME. 

Grasping  the  rounds,  she  climbed  up  and 
disappeared  into  a  black  hole.  Then,  open¬ 
ing  the  haymow  door  to  let  in  light,  she 
called  down  to  me. 

I  made  my  way  somewhat  laboriously 
up  the  ladder  and  looked  around  the  loft, 
ft  was  a  good  haymow — a  little  gloomy, 
even  with  the  single  square  door  open. 

“There,”  said  Angela,  indicating,  “is 
where  your  bed  will  stand,  and  there  is  the 
bathroom;  it  comes  to  this  rafter  or  sill  or 
stay  or  whatever  you  call  it.  There  are  the 
linen  closets  and  here  will  be  the  sleeping 
porch.” 

“Bricks  without  straw,”  was  my  reflec¬ 
tive  comment,  for  I  was  in  a  somewhat  cyn¬ 
ical  mood. 


SINGLE-PANEL  DOOR  AND  PANELED  WAINSCOT  IN  THE 
COLONIAL  COTTAGE,  THE  IVORY  FINISH  OF  WHICH 
GIVES  AN  ATMOSPHERE  OF  WHOLESOME  FRESHNESS 

TO  THE  ROOMS. 
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“But  the  straw  is  here,”  contradicted  An¬ 
gela.  “Look  at  this  framework!  I  had  a 
builder  up  to  inspect  it  and  he  says  it  is  all 
white  pine,  4x4  and  4x6  studding  such 
as  could  not  be  bought  today.  They  tell 
me  the  trees  were  cut  on  the  place  and 
milled  into  boards  and  shingles  and  things 
right  here.  The  stone  foundation  will  last 
for  generations  and  the  roof  will  serve  until 
our  pocketbooks  are  repleted.  Don’t  you 
like  it?” 

“It’s  a  disreputable-looking  mule  stable,” 
I  replied.  “How  can  you  expect  me  to  see 
a  Colonial  mansion?” 

“That  is  just  what  it  will  be,”  retorted 
Angela  stoutly,  “only  not  a  mansion — a  Co¬ 
lonial  cottage.  Now  come  downstairs.” 


FIREPLACE  AND  BUILT-IN  CUPBOARDS  IN  THE  COT¬ 
TAGE  LIVING  ROOM  :  THE  WARM  NOTE  OF  BRICK 
AGAINST  THE  IVORY  WOODWORK  IS  PARTICULARLY 
ATTRACTIVE. 

We  climbed  down  the  ladder  and  Angela 
showed  me  the  living  room  and  the  fireplace 
and  the  three-cornered  cupboard  and  the 
wainscoting  and  the  countershelf  with  its 
passway  to  the  drainboard  of  the  sink,  until 
my  mind  was  a  jumble  of  imaginary  furni¬ 
ture  standing  in  stalls  and  haymows. 

“Angela,”  I  said  firmly,  “it’s  all  very  well 
to  pretend  nonsense,  but  it’s  time  to  decide 
where  we  are  going  to  live.” 

“I’m  quite  serious,”  she  replied.  “This  is 
the  most  sensible  plan  I’ve  ever  had.  When 
the  house  is  finished  the  kitchen  stove  won’t 
be  visible  from  the  front  door  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  :  first,  because  there  won't  be  a  stove — 
that  is,  not  a  real  coal  range  that  burns  the 
bread  and  refuses  to  cook  the  fowl — and, 
second,  because  the  electric  cooker  will  be 
out  of  sight  even  from  the  dining  room. 
In  my  house  one  may  pass  from  the  bath¬ 
room  to  the  bedrooms  without  being  seen 
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from  the  living  room,  and  the  casual  caller 
may  not  stand  at  the  front  door  gazing 
through  little  panes  of  glass,  for  that  door 
will  be  one  solid  piece  of  wood,  and  there 
will  be  a  brass  knocker  on  it.” 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  we  obtained 
possession  of  two  acres  of  land,  two  roomy 
frame  buildings  and  seven  apple  trees.  An¬ 
gela  spent  every  evening  consulting  cata¬ 
logues,  drawing  plans,  and  figuring.  I  had 
seen  unsophisticated  home-builders  work 
out  schemes  before,  and  I  had  seen  the  re¬ 
sult  after  the  contractor  had  had  his  say. 
Angela  had  eliminated  an  architect,  but  I 
really  felt  sorry  for  her  when  I  thought  of 
the  disappointments  awaiting  her  from  the 
contractor. 

Angela  had  decided  that  money  could  be 
saved  by  purchasing  our  millwork  from  a 
mail-order  Western  firm,  and  she  figured 
out  every  detail  of  the  order — small-paned 
windows ;  single-panel  doors ;  plain,  flat 
trim;  maple  flooring:  wainscoting  made  of 
cupboard  doors  2^4  feet  high  and  18  inches 
across;  dull  brass  hardware;  lattice  and 
hooks.  To  my  amazement  the  contractor 
sent  off  the  order  without  demurring,  and 
in  due  season  all  the  things  arrived.  . 

In  the  meantime,  after  clearing  out  the 
inside  of  the  stable  and  digging  a  cellar  un¬ 
der  half  the  place,  the  carpenters  cut  the 
opening  for  the  doors  and  windows  to  fit 


THE  CHINA -CABINET  IN  ONE  CORNER  OF  THE  DINING 
ROOM,  WHICH  IS  THOROUGHLY  IN  KEEPING  WITH 
THE  REST  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  SLEEPING  PORCH  WITH  GLASS  DOORS 
OPENING  FROM  THE  BEDROOM. 

the  paneling.  At  this  period  the  place 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  child’s  play¬ 
house.  Then  the  up-and-down  strips  were 
taken  off.  Building  paper  was  put  on  and 
the  strips  replaced.  Lath  and  stucco 
sheathed  the  outside.  We  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  persuading  the  plasterers  to  make 
up  the  right  shade  of  gray,  but  they  finally 
did  so,  both  inside  and  out.  They  used 
lamp  black  on  the  exterior,  but  on  the  in¬ 
terior  they  used  a  cement  mixture  without 
lime  to  give  just  the  right  shade  of  pale 
gray  in  the  sand  finish. 

The  woodwork  is  a  creamy  ivory  and  the 
maple  floors,  which  are  double,  are  finished 
with  filler,  sheilac  and  wax  in  the  natural 
color.  A  hot-air  furnace  and  a  fireplace 
provide  heat  and  good  cheer,  and  the  water 
is  heated  by  pipes  in  the  furnace  in  winter 
and  by  a  small  cellar  stove  in  summer. 

Instead  of  putting  a  new  white  cornice 
under  the  eaves  of  the  old  roof,  the  men 
lathed  and  stuccoed  the  under  side  so  that 
the  shingles,  weathered  to  a  dark  gray,  tone 
in  with  the  new  gray  stucco.  The  columns 
of  the  porch  are  frame,  square  and  gradu¬ 
ated,  set  on  blocks  of  concrete.  At  the  back, 
where  the  ground  slopes  away  from  the 
level  of  the  first  floor,  there  is  a  concrete 
retaining  wall  for  the  porch,  surmounted 
by  a  wide-mesh  lattice  for  vines.  The  gable 
over  the  front  door  will  soon  be  covered 
with  wistaria  and  pink  roses. 
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The  windows  and  doors  were  all  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  our  larger  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  would  have  room,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  effort  was  made  to  preserve  the  outside 
symmetry. 

Angela  calls  it  a  no-maid  house,  not  be¬ 
cause  she  commits  herself  to  perpetual  lack 
of  service,  but  because  it  is  a  house  in  which 
one  can  live  in  comfort  without  a  maid. 
There  are  places  to  put  things  and  the  work 
may  be  done  with  few  steps.  Everything 
is  smooth  and  plain.  Of  course  the  ivory 
woodwork  shows  all  the  dirt  there  is,  tut 
once  in  order  there  is  a  feeling  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  impossible  in  a  dark  house.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  all  in  mellow  tones,  but  the  electric 
light  bills  are  cut  in  half  because  of  the 
light  walls.  The  lighting  is  from  brackets 
and  connections  for  shaded  table  lamps.  \S  e 
have  hunted  up  old  candlesticks  and  con¬ 
verted  them  into  electric  lamps  that  are 
much  more  graceful  than  most  of  the  or¬ 
nate  electric  contrivances  on  the  market. 

The  house,  including  heating, 
piumbing  and  lighting,  cost  us 
considerably  less  than  S2.000. 
which  is  about  three  years'  rent 
in  our  community,  but  we  are 
economizing  and  crowding  it 
into  a  year.  The  cost  of  the 
lots  is  equal,  perhaps,  to  another 
three  years’  rent,  but  that  we 
carp.*  on  mortgage  to  be  paid 
off  more  leisurely. 

We  are  glad  we  did  it.  and 
we  would  like  to  pass  on  our 
experience  to  others.  There¬ 
fore.  if  you  care  to  write  to 
Angela,  care  of  The  Crafts- 
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man,  she  will  tell  you  the  cost 
of  all  the  items  and  give  you 
suggestions  for  building  your 
own  house.  She  says  she  has 
an  Old  English  house  in  her 
head — a  house  with  beamed 
ceilings  and  swamp-oak  finish 
that  could  be  built  from  ready- 
milled  stuff.  I  fear  she  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  building  habit,  so  I'd 
rather  she  would  build  the  Old 
English  house  for  some  one 
else:  for,  personally.  I’m  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  our  Col¬ 
onial  cottage,  and  have  never 
regretted  our  visit  to  the  old 
wooden  barn.  I  know,  now, 
how  much  can  be  accomplished 
with  what  may  seem  at  first  absurdly  inad¬ 
equate  materials,  if  one  only  undertakes  the 
work  in  the  right  spirit. 

'T'HE  foregoing  article  and  illustrations 
by  Miss  Tames  will  no  doubt  prove 
very  interesting  to  other  home-makers  who 
are  contemplating  the  remodeling  of  some 
old-fashioned  place  into  a  modem  home. 
An4  The  Craftsman  is  always  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  similar  material  from  those  who  have 
achieved  an  architectural  transformation  of 
this  character.  In  order  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  a  clear  idea  of  such  work  and  as  many 
practical  suggestions  as  possible  regarding 
how  it  may  be  accomplished,  it  is  always 
well  to  send  photographs  of  the  house  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  remodeling,  as  well  as 
floor  plans,  views  of  the  interior  and  any 
details  that  seem  interesting  in  regard  to 
the  furnishings,  interior  decorating  and 
color  schemes  and  the  cost  of  the  whole. 
In  this  way,  successful  remodeling  experi¬ 
ments  may  prove  of  far-reaching  benefit. 


A  STORY  OF  REAL  HOME-MAKING 


HOW  ONE  YOUNG  COUPLE 
PLANNED,  BUILT  AND 
PLANTED  THEIR  OWN  FARM 
HOME 

E  started  our  married  life  five 
years  ago  with  many  castles  in 
the  air,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  our  determination  to 
build,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  home  of  our 
own.  We  lived  very  simply  for  two  years, 
saving  a  considerable  amount,  spending  our 
Saturday  afternoons  visiting  suburban 
towns  on  Long  Island  and  our  evenings  dis¬ 
cussing  the  arrangement  of  our  future 
house. 

In  January,  1910,  we  discovered  a  beau¬ 
tiful  spot  fourteen  miles  from  New  York — 
a  private  park  with  magnificent  trees  and 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  We 
liked  the  place  from  the  start,  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  piece  of  ground  100  feet  square  on 
a  high  point,  where  we  could  command  a 
fine  view  of  the  water  from  the  front  and 
the  hills  from  the  sides.  Next  to  our  lot 
are  large  trees — maples  and  horse-chest¬ 
nuts — giving  us  shade,  but  not  interfering 
with  our  garden  growth. 

The  problem  of  the  site  solved,  we  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  plan  our  house  on  pa¬ 
per,  and  looked  through  many  houses  un¬ 


der  course  of  construction  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  prospective  home.  During  February 
and  March  we  drew  the  plans  to  scale,  then 
gave  them  to  a  young  architect  to  write  the 
specifications  and  draw  the  elevations.  After 
five  builders  had  estimated  on  the  plans,  we 
turned  the  work  over  to  the  next  to  the 
highest  bidder,  as  we  felt  confident  that  he 
understood  our  construction  better  than  the 
others.  So,  although  we  could  have  had 
our  house  built  for  $700  less  than  it  cost 
us,  we  have  never  regretted  spending  this 
additional  amount,  considering  the  money 
wisely  invested,  as  ours  is  a  well  built 
house. 

The  construction  is  hollow-tile,  which  has 
two  air  spaces  that  keep  the  cold  from  pen¬ 
etrating  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer. 
The  first  floor  contains  five  rooms ;  the  par¬ 
lor  is  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall  with 
a  private  porch,  and  the  dining  room  and 
den  are  on  the  left.  In  the  rear  of  the  hall 
is  the  kitchen,  which  leads  to  a  small  con¬ 
servatory  used  for  flowers  in  winter  and 
dining  purposes  in  summer. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  two  large 
and  two  small  sleeping  rooms  and  bath.  A 
sleeping  porch  8  by  12  feet  occupies  the 
southwest  exposure,  screened,  and  provided 
with  awnings  that  roll  down  flush  with  the 
opening  in  case  of  rain.  For  four  years  we 
have  slept  there  winter  and  summer,  no 
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this  we  dug  out  to  a  foot 
in  depth  and  filled  with 
sand,  stone,  cinders  and 
lastly  blue-stone  screen¬ 
ings,  wetting  and  pound¬ 
ing  each  layer.  On  either 
side  of  the  drive  we  made 
cobblestone  gutters. 

In  the  rear  we  built  a 
small  concrete  wall  out¬ 
lining  the  path  to  keep 
the  water  from  running 
into  the  cellar,  and  we 
graded  the  lawn  so  that 

o  , 

the  rain  would  dram 
down  to  the  gutters. 


THE  PERGOLA  IN  THE  VOGLER  CARDEN. 

storms  being  severe  enough  or  weather  bad 
enough  to  drive  us  in. 

YVe  took  entire  charge  of  the  house  dur¬ 
ing  construction,  watching  it  from  week  to 
week  with  the  keenest  interest  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  And  we  chose  the  mantels,  hardware 
and  other  details  ourselves.  The  entire 
house  is  finished  with  white  trim  except  the 
dining  room  and  den,  where  oak  is  used. 
The  doors  are  all  hard  wood  and  the  bath¬ 
room  tiled.  The  plans  for  fireplaces,  built- 
in  china  closets  and  other  fixtures  we  drew 
ourselves. 

Ground  was  broken  on  April  4th,  and  at 
last,  on  July  22nd,  the  house  was  completed 
and  ready  for  occupance.  This  was  indeed 
the  red-letter  day  of  our  lives — still,  as  we 
look  back,  it  was  only  the  beginning. 

Instead  of  having  the  builder  do  the 
grading,  we  hired  two  Polish  men  for  three 
weeks  at  $1.50  each  a  day.  The  house 
stands  twenty-five  feet  from  the  sidewalk 
and  in  front  there  was  a  two- foot  embank¬ 
ment  which  we  had  removed. 

The  earth  was  then  dug  out 
one  foot  deeper  and  replaced 
with  black  soil,  making  a 
good  foundation  for  the 
lawn.  We  worked  with  the 
men  and  so  knew  that  every¬ 
thing  was  properly  done — 
for  a  good  foundation  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  things 
for  planting,  especially  for 
trees  and  grass. 

Next  we  constructed  a 
drive  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house  where  there  is  a  fif¬ 
teen-foot  space  between  our 
lot  and  the  next  one.  For 


In  the  evenings  we  were  kept  busy  plan¬ 
ning  our  grounds  to  scale,  and  when  the 
sketches  were  completed  we  gave  them  to 
Bobbink  &  Atkins  to  estimate  on  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  which  we  desired.  These 
were  set  out  in  October,  1910. 

On  the  west  of  the  house  there  is  a  space 
of  fifty  feet.  Outlining  the  lawn,  we  built 
a  rose  trellis  and  arched  entrance  of  con¬ 
crete  and  cypress,  running  from  this  and 
intersecting  the  garden  are  gravel  paths. 
On  either  side  of  the  center  path  there  are 
pairs  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  the  rear  we  planted  raspberries, 
blackberries,  red  and  black  currants,  goose¬ 
berries  and  strawberries.  Between  each 
fruit  tree  are  hybrid  rose  bushes. 

For  the  front  lawn  we  considered  the  Ca- 
talpa  Bungei  trees  most  ornamental  and  ap¬ 
propriate  with  our  style  of  house,  and  next 
to  the  building  there  are  all  kinds  of  shrubs, 
some  of  which  are  in  blossom  the  whole 
summer.  Our  plot  we  outlined  with  privet. 

During  the  next  two  years  most  of  our 
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time  was  spent  in  constructive  work,  which 
was  accomplished  without  either  outside 
or  inside  help.  We  built  four  clothes  posts 
of  concrete,  also  ten  for  the  pergola  and 
four  for  the  front  arch  and  trellis.  The 
paths  were  constructed  the  same  as  the 
drive  and  outlined  with  boards  to  keep  the 
dirt  from  washing  down.  Trellises  were 
also  built  on  several  sides  of  the  house  for 
rambling  roses. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  our  place  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  picturesque  for 
miles  around,  and  automobiling  parties 
used  to  stop  and  ask  permission  to  look  it 
■over. 

In  addition  to  our  activity  limited  to  dec¬ 
orative  gardening,  we  raise  practically 
every  kind  of  vegetable  suited  to  the  soil, 
including  a  fine  asparagus  bed.  A  number 
•of  fruit  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit  last 
season,  and  the  apple  tree,  which  is  only  six 
feet  high,  bore  ninety  fall  pippins.  As  to 
berries,  we  picked  sixty-five  quarts  of  rasp¬ 
berries,  fourteen  quarts  of  red  and  fourteen 
of  black  currants,  twelve  of  gooseberries, 
twenty-five  of  blackberries  and  the  same 
amount  of  strawberries  last  year,  and,  be¬ 
sides  these,  we  have  blue,  red  and  white 
grapes. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  which 
at  first  seemed  almost  unsurmountable,  we 
have  carried  out  our  plans,  and  in  three 
years’  time  we  have  utilized  every  inch  of 
ground,  In  fact,  the  place  is  a  miniature 
farm  a  hundred  feet  square,  all  the  result 
■of  work  systematically  done.  And  now 
that  we  know  what  can  be  accomplished  on 
a  small  lot,  we  cannot  help  wondering  why- 
more  people  do  not  try  similar  experiments, 
and  we  hope  that  this  record  of  ours  may 
prove  an  incentive  to  others  who  are  con¬ 
templating  the  making  of  a  garden-circled 
home. 

ANOTHER  BIRD  SANCTUARY 

RNEST  HAROLD  BAYNES,  the  or¬ 
nithologist  who  codperated  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Percy  MacKaye’s  bird 
masque,  “The  Sanctuary,”  and  who  has  es¬ 
tablished  bird  clubs  in  many  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  America,  has  recently  launched 
a  new  undertaking  in  the  shape  of  bird  pro¬ 
tection  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York. 
One  hundred  bird  boxes  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  trees,  and  next  fall  feeding  stands  will 
be  erected.  The  following  spring,  when 
the  birds  have  become  domiciled,  baths  will 
be  ready  for  them.  The  boxes  are  made 
after  the  design  of  Baron  Hans  von  Ber- 


THE  APPLE-TREE  AND  THE  BOY  ARE  THE  MOST  THRIV¬ 
ING  THINGS  IN  MR.  VOGLEr’s  GARDEN. 

lepsch,  and  are  practically  hollowed-out 
sections  of  logs  similar  to  the  burrow  of  a 
woodpecker. 

The  Directors  of  the  cemetery  have  de¬ 
cided  that  this  innovation  will  be  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  following  reasons :  The 
birds  will  minimize  the  insect  pests  and  thus 
preserve  the  beautiful  trees:  encourage¬ 
ment.  of  wild  bird  life  is  in  line  with  the 
national  work  of  conservation ;  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  birds  in  the  cemetery  will  make  it 
a  more  cheerful  place,  and  the  sanctuary 
will  encourage  visitors  to  foster  and  protect 
birds  in  their  own  private  gardens  and  in 
the  surrounding  countryside. 

In  speaking  of  the  bird  -  conservation 
movement,  Mr.  Baynes  lays  particular 
stress  on  its  relation  to  the  children  of  the 
country.  “Small  boys,”  he  says,  “who 
usually  would  spend  their  time  killing  birds 
with  sling-shots,  as  soon  as  they  join  one  of 
the  clubs  are  ready  to  fight  any  other  small 
boy  who  tries  to  harm  or  kill  a  bird.  This 
national  interest  in  preservation  of  birds  is 
more  useful  than  sentimental.  Of  course, 
every  one  likes  to  hear  and  see  the  birds, 
but  when  you  understand  that  a  single  bird 
in  the  course  of  a  year  will  destroy  many 
thousands  of  injurious  insects,  you  will  see 
that  bird  preservation  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.” 


A  SPRING  OPENING  IN  FLOWERS 


THE  SPRING  OPENING  OF 
FLOWERS  AT  THE  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  SHOW  OF  1914 

N  inspiring  spring  flower  exhibit  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New 
York  brought  together  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
shrubs  and  plants  from  the  greatest  nur¬ 
series  in  the  country.  This  Flower  Show 
was  not  only  one  of  colossal  proportions', 
but  displayed  the  triumph  of  man  in  bend¬ 
ing  Mother  Nature  to  his  will.  The  flowers 
were  of  a  size  and  color  that  Nature  never 
even  dreamed  of  as  necessary  to  her  proper 
embellishment;  roses  as  large  as  peonies, 
tulips  in  lavender,  bougainvilleas  from 
the  warm  countries  of  Europe,  fuchsias, 
heliotropes  and  azaleas  as  standards,  cin- 
ereas  in  every  tint  and  tone  of  blue, 
magenta  and  purple,  orchids  terrestrial  and 
aerial,  bay  trees  of  mammoth  size,  topiary 
work  accentuating  distortions  and  acacias 
drooping  with  an  air  of  exquisite  pathos 
were  merely  a  few  of  the  man-over-nature 
triumphs  staged  this  year  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace. 

The  layman  may  have  passed  by  these 
creations  with  a  trite  phrase  of  admiration, 
but  the  horticulturist  stood  before  them 
lost  in  wonder  since  through  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  he  was  able  to  appreciate  just  what 
it  meant  to  the  exhibitors  to  produce  so 
many  remarkable  blooms  reaching  their 
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best  state  of  development  at  the  exact  time 
set  for  the  exhibition.  Patience  of  the 
most  infinite ;  skill  of  the  greatest  and 
knowledge  far  above  the  average  were  all 
represented  by  these  fragrant  flowers  that 
no  power  could  keep  from  perishing  when 
their  time  had  come. 

Yet  in  this  very  evanescent  attribute  lies 
perhaps  the  flowers’  greatest  charm,  their 
restless  spirits  moving  on  no  one  knows 
where;  for  while  man  can  elaborate  and 
control  their  growth  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  he  can  never  understand  them  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  closer  he  comes  into  contact, 
however,  with  the  life  of  the  plant  world 
the  more  is  his  nature  affected  by  its  in¬ 
fluence.  The  Japanese  recommend  the 
study  of  floral  arrangement  to  all  great 
statesmen  and  literary  lights,  to  devotees 
of  religion  and  especially  to  women  of  the 
higher  classes  as  being  of  value  in  encour¬ 
aging  chastity,  purity  of  thought  and  spir¬ 
ituality,  and  while  this  nation  has  in  its 
miniature  landscape  gardens  reached  a  con¬ 
ception  that  is  unadaptable  to  the  wider 
simplicity  of  the  western  mind,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  its  unique  attitude 
toward  flowers  is  beneficial.  One  of  the 
New  York  florists  staged  at  the  recent 
show  a  remarkable  example  of  Japanese 
garden  art.  Thirty-nine  separate  gardens 
of  different  types  and  shapes  were  set  up 
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to  illustrate  how  the 
main  house  should  be 
placed  in  the  garden. 

It  was  one  of  the  most 
commended  open 
features  of  the  show. 

The  spring  flower 
show  of  New  York 
has  now  reached  a 
standard  where  it  ap¬ 
peals  mostly  to  pro¬ 
fessionals,  that  is,  the 
leading  florists  and 
nurserymen.  A  few  • 
years  ago  many  more 
men  and  women  own¬ 
ing  notable  country  es¬ 
tates  made  an  effort  to 
send  to  the  show  the 
best  of  their  produc¬ 
tions,  whioh  not  infre¬ 
quently  attracted  attention,  receiving,  be¬ 
sides,  medals.  But  for  the  last  few  years 
the  standard  set  by  the  nurserymen  has  been 
one  with  which  few  amateur  growers  cared 
to  compete.  Following  the  tendency  of  the 
age,  the  nurseries  have  found  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  specialize,  until  today  one  is  noted 
for  its  roses,  another  for  its  hybrid  climbers, 
another  for  standards,  another  for  bulbs  or 
evergreens,  or  gladioli,  and  so  on  down  the 


THE  MOST  NOTABLE  STAGING  OF  POTTED  EVERGREENS 
SEEN  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

list.  These  dealers  and  specialists  there¬ 
fore  are  willing  for  the  show  to  put  forth 
their  greatest  achievements.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  care  and  patience  they  devote 
to  the  plants  designed  for  the  yearly  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  which  may  give  them  interna¬ 
tional  fame.  Furthermore,  the  immense 
amount  of  stock  they  carry  enables  them 

to  work  in  a  way 
entirely  closed  to 
amateurs.  One 
grower  relates  that 
in  order  to  hold  his 
roses  back  that 
they  might  not 
bloom  too  soon  for 
the  show  he  packed 
their  base  with  ice, 
retarding  their 
opening  through 
the  means  of  a  low 
t  e  mperature. 
Many  have  sat 
through  the  long 
nights  watching 
t  hermom  eters. 
others  have  kept 
on  the  alert  apply¬ 
ing  a  little  more  or 
less  fertilizer  as 
deemed  best  by  ob¬ 
servation.  Today 
only  ceaseless 
vigilance,  much 
knowledge  and  ap- 


COLLECTION  OF  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  MANY  AMONG  WHICH  ARE  GROWN  AS  STANDARDS. 
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lucille,  walsh’s  new  rambler  rose  with 

DOUBLE  FLOWERS  IN  DELICATE  FLESHLIKE  PINK, 
TINGED  AT  THE  BASE  OF  THE  PETALS  WITH  ROSY 
SALMON. 

plied  skill  can  bring  to  a  plant  special  notice 
at  this  mammoth  gathering.  The  amateur 
has  found  the  requirements  to  be  out  of  all 
proportions  to  the  benefits  which  he  is 
likely  to  receive,  and  he  therefore  largely 
confines  his  exhibiting  to  the  local  shows 
of  his  own  town  or  hamlet.  This  custom 
is  not  without  its  advantage,  for  as  ama¬ 
teurs  have,  to  a  large  extent,  withdrawn 
from  the  international  show,  the  local  ones 
have  greatly  improved,  thereby  widely 
diffusing  knowledge  and  interest. 

There  were,  however,  a  number  of  ex¬ 
hibits  staged  by  private  growers :  this 
year  the  Mesdames  D.  Willis  James,  J. 
Hood  Wright,  F.  A.  Constable,  and  Miss 
S.  P.  Fay,  also  Howard  Gould,  Clement 
Moore,  W.  B.  Thompson,  John  Wana- 
maker  and  others  were  conspicuous  among 
the  number.  Local  florists  and  commercial 
growers  also  within  a  radius  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  the  city  have  found  their  op¬ 
portunity  in  this  show  and  have  lived  up  to 
it  splendidly.  The  exhibit  of  1914  was  by 


far  the  most  excellent  in  quality  that  has 
yet  been  held  in  this  country.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  it  equalled  the  great  shows  of 
England. 

The  most  general  interest  of  the  show 
centered  about  the  roses,  and  here  the  com¬ 
mercial  growers  seemed  to  have  surpassed 
all  their  former  exhibits.  F.  R.  Pierson 
and  A.  N.  Pierson  staged  many  exquisite 
roses  in  which  the  craft  of  growing  was 
shown  to  have  reached  a  higher  level  than 
ever  before.  The  A.  N.  Pierson  firm  held, 
besides,  the  honor  of  staging  the  Hadley, 
the  debutante  winner  of  the  gold  medal  of 
the  American  Rose  Society.  It  won  its 
honors,  however,  only  after  a  very  close 
contest  with  the  Killarney  Brilliant,  which 
indeed  set  a  new  standard  for  pink  roses 
and  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  yet 
introduced. 

The  examination  of  these  two  roses  for 
points  of  excellence  was  the  most  exhaus¬ 
tive  ever  made  by  the  judges,  and  the  vote 
when  put  to  the  test,  extremely  close. 

The  winner  Hadley  is  a  rose  gem. 
Its  stem  is  strong  and  well  clothed  with 
vigorous  foliage.  It  is,  however,  the  flower 
that  commands  attention.  In  fulness  and 
texture  of  petals  it  is  praiseworthy  and  its 
rich  brilliant  red  color  has  never  before 
been  equalled.  Its  scent  is  memorable,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  American  Beauty.  The 
Hadley  reminds  a  little  of  the  Liberty 
and  the  Richmond,  only  it  is  more  beautiful 
and  seems  to  be  dominated  by  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  grace  recalling  the  beloved 
Jacquimot.  Such  a  rose  was  needed  to  win 
over  the  Killarney  Brilliant,  a  truly  mar¬ 
velous  creation,  and  to  make  the  Richmond 
look  closely  to  its  laurels. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward.  Sunburst  and  Lady 
Hillingdon  were  notable  among  yellow 
roses  and  the  Killarney  Queen,  the  white 
Killarney  and  the  pink  were  perfect  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  The  Beauties, 
the  Richmond  and  Radiance  were  also  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  Bridesmaid,  which  a  few 
years  ago  led  the  train  of  beautiful  roses, 
was  represented  by  only  one  exhibit,  a  fact 
signifying  that  with  roses  as  with  the  other 
things  in  life  nothing  is  so  sure  as  change. 

Miss  S.  B.  Fay,  a  private  grower,  and 
H.  H.  Walsh,  the  hybrid-climber  specialist 
of  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts,  staged 
some  remarkable  roses  in  this  class,  many 
of  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  just 
stepped  out  of  fairyland. 

The  orchids  were  extraordinarily  fine 
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and  in  great  numbers.  Julius  Roehrs  Com¬ 
pany  showed  many  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  o-rchids,  as  also  of  azaleas.  Larger  and 
Hurrell  were  conspicuous  among  other  or¬ 
chid  exhibitors.  Thomas  Meehan  staged 
some  fine  Japanese  maples  in  pots,  and  Bob- 
bink  and  Atkins  had  a  large  display  of 
flowering  shrubs,  foliage  plants  and  ever¬ 
greens,  also  many  examples  of  topiary 
work,  supplemented  with  curious  specimens 
of  ivy  trained  in  the  shapes  of  horses,  deer, 
moose,  dogs  and  other  figures,  more  re¬ 
markable  for  unique  skill  than  for  veritable 
beauty.  A  plant  may  lose  its  native  look 
to  a  certain  extent  and  yet  be  a  greater  em¬ 
bellishment  to  the  garden,  but  when  it  loses 
it  so  far  as  to  become  an  imitation  of  one 
of  the  animal  kingdom  it  loses  as  well  the 
charm  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

A.  N.  Pierson  and  F.  R.  Pierson  divided 
the  premiums  in  the  rhododendron  exhibit. 
These  plants  were  remarkably  well  flow¬ 
ered  and  most  gorgeous  in  their  masses  of 
colors.  The  acacias  gave  their  usual  sun¬ 
light  efifect  to  the  scene  and  some  unusual 
specimens  were  staged.  One,  Acacia  pa- 
descens,  commanded  in  personality  the 
whole  section  in  which  it  was  placed.  It 
had  a  look  of  exquisite  pathetic  beauty,  the 
look  of  a  plant  not  far  removed  from  the 
human. 

Cinerarias  and  Schizanthus  provided 
clouds  of  color  and  bloom  in  one  part  of 
the  exhibit;  cyclamens  were  in  evidence  in 
another,  and  some  amaryllis  bearing  stalks 
of  flowers  truly  amazing  in  size. 

The  novelty  of  the  exhibit  seemed  to  be 
a  trailing  or  climbing  plant  with  leaves 
terminating  in  tendrils  called  “Gloriosa.  ’ 
The  flower  is  dragonlike,  orange  and  red 
with  reflexed  petals  suggestive  of  an  insect 
on  the  wing.  The  plant  springs  from  a 
tuberous  root  and  since  it  has  come  into 
prominence  with  the  winning  of  a  gold 
medal,  its  probable  fate  is  that  of  being  seen 
in  most  greenhouse  collections. 

The  section  of  the  show  devoted  to  the 
retail  floral  artists  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  attracted  wide  attention.  For 
this  great  show  gave  to  these  enterprising 
men,  as  it  did  to  the  commercial  growers, 
the  opportunity  to  present  to  the  world  their 
best  efforts.  The  arrangement  of  their  dis¬ 
plays  surpassed  anything  that  has  yet  been 
seen  in  this  country,  suggesting  veritable 
temples  of  Flora. 

In  the  reflex  comments  on  this  exhibition, 
the  one  constantly  heard  has  been  that  it 


was  held  a  little  too  early  in  the  season. 
Various  plants  showed  the  effects  of  frost 
and  the  temperature  of  the  mammoth  room 
must  have  dropped  very  low  during  the 
night.  Unusual  efforts  also  were  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  part  of  the  growers  to  bring 
many  of  the  plants  into  blooming  fulness 
so  early  in  the  season. 

CANADA’S  CITY-PLANNING 
CONFERENCE 

ORONTO  will  be  the  scene,  from 
May  the  25th  to  the  27th,  of  the 
Sixth  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  which  is  expected  to 
prove  of  unusual  interest.  The  first  session 
will  be  in  the  evening,  when  a  response  to 
the  address  of  welcome  will  be  made  by 
Frederick  L.  Olmsted.  Andrew  Wright 
Crawford,  of  Philadelphia,  the  editor  of 
the  city-planning  section  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  will  then  speak  upon  “The  Relative 
Importance  of  City  Planning  as  Compared 
with  All  Other  Functions  of  City  Govern¬ 
ment,”  and  the  evening  will  end  with  a  re¬ 
port  prepared  by  the  secretary  on  “The 
Progress  of  the  Year  in  City  Planning.” 

On  Tuesday  morning  there  will  be  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  J.  V.  Davies,  consulting  engineer 
of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
on  “Provision  for  Future  Rapid  Transit 
Subway,  Elevated  or  Open  Cut,  and  Their 
Influence  on  the  City  Plan.”  John  A. 
McCollum,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New 
York  City,  will  then  discuss  “Rapid  Transit 
and  the  Auto  Bus,”  and  at  luncheon  the 
subject  will  be  “Garden  Cities  and  Garden 
Suburbs  in  America.”  The  afternoon  will 
be  devoted  to  a  lecture  on  “Protecting  Res¬ 
idential  Districts,”  by  Lawrence  Veiller, 
secretary  and  director  of  the  National 
Housing  Association  of  New  York  City, 
followed  by  a  talk  on  “Toronto’s  Water 
Front  Development,”  by  R.  S.  Gourlay,  of 
the  Toronto  Harbor  Board.  At  the  even¬ 
ing  session  will  be  read  a  draft  of  the 
Town  Planning  act  now  being  prepared  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Conservation  Commission.  This  act  will 
be  criticised  and  discussed  by  experts  from 
Canada,  the  United  States,  England  and 
Germany. 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Recreation  Facilities  in  the  City 
Plan,”  by  Henry  V.  Hubbard,  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 
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THE  THREE  PIECES  IN  THE  UPPER  LEFT-HAND 
CORNER  OF  THIS  ILLUSTRATION  ARE  EXAM¬ 
PLES  OF  “colonial  hardware’’  REPRO¬ 
DUCED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  RUSSELL  &  ERWIN 
MFG.  CO.,  AND  THE  REST  ARE  FROM  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  OF  METAL  TRIM  MADE  BY  THE 
YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CO. 


A  FEW  PIECES  OF  MODERN  METAL  TRIM 
WHICH  GIVE  SOME  IDEA  OF  THE  VARIETY 
OF  DESIGNS  FROM  WHICH  THE  HOME¬ 
BUILDER  CAN  CHOOSE!  MANY  ARE  BASED 
ON  THE  OLD  COLONIAL  LINES,  WHILE 
OTHERS  ARE  ADAPTATIONS  OF  VARIOUS 
PERIOD  STYLES  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 


METAL  TRIM:  AN  IMPORTANT 
DETAIL  IN  TIIE  HOME  IN¬ 
TERIOR 

THOSE  who  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  details  in  the  furnishing  of 
a  home  will  remember  that  the 
metal  trim  is  by  no  means  as  insig¬ 
nificant  as  it  might  at  first  seem.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  an  artistic  door  can  be  easily  spoiled 
by  an  ugly  or  inharmonious  knob  or 
escutcheon.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
few  details  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
hardware  which  is  in  keeping — in  design, 
material  and  color — with  the  woodwork  on 
which  it  is  used. 

Nowadays  there  is  such  a  wide  range 


from  which  to  choose  that  the  home-maker 
can  always  find  metal  trim  that  will  har¬ 
monize  in  pattern  and  tone  with  the  kind  of 
wood  and  the  style  of  construction  and  fin¬ 
ish  of  his  woodwork. 

We  are  illustrating  here  a  few  of  the 
latest  designs  in  this  class  of  hardware,  se¬ 
lected  from  an  almost  bewildering  variety. 
While  many  of  the  new  patterns  are  elab¬ 
orate  in  their  decoration  and  suited  only  to 
homes  of  rather  pretentious  aspect,  there 
are  also  many  made  along  very  simple  lines, 
based  largelyr  on  the  motives  of  the  Colonial 
school,  and  these  are  the  ones  that  will 
prove  most  suitable  for  a  home  of  Crafts¬ 
man  type.  The  finishes  include  brass  and 
bronze,  copper  and  nickel,  silver  and  gold. 
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The  finishes  used  for  the  best  modern 
hardware  are  obtained  by  various  chemical 
and  other  processes,  and  have  been  devised 
not  only  to  give  the  metal  an  interesting 
and  artistic  appearance  and  a  wide  variety 
of  tones,  but  also  with  the  object  of  with¬ 
standing  rust,  deterioration  from  use  and 
from  atmospheric  changes.  For  instance, 
one  finish,  called  the  Bower-Barff,  named 
from  its  two  inventors,  consists  in  treating 
the  iron  or  steel  in  a  furnace  by  gases  at  a 
high  temperature,  the  chemical  results  thus 
obtained  being  permanent  and  unchange¬ 
able.  As  a  protection  against  corrosion 
from  the  sulphurated  gases  of  city  at¬ 
mosphere,  its  makers  claim  that  this  finish 
excels  all  others  except  gold,  although  it  is 
not  suitable  for  outdoor  uses,  especially  at 
the  seashore.  Where  used  under  favorable 
conditions,  however,  the  finish  is  said  to  be 
extremely  durable. 

The  beautiful  texture  and  coloring  of  the 
verde  antique,  Pompeiian  and  olive  green 
finishes  used  for  some  of  the  metal  trim 
are  due  to  a  patina  such  as  found  in  the 
ancient  finishes. 


HARDWARE  DESIGNED  BY  RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  MFG.  CO. 


THE  PANEL  AS  A  SOURCE  OF 
BEAUTY  FOR  THE  HOME  IN¬ 
TERIOR 

ANEL  effects  have  always  been  an 
important  factor  in  both  art  and 
architecture.  Builders  and  painters 
in  all  countries  and  ages  have  felt  the 
artistic  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  simplic¬ 
ity  of  an  enclosed  space.  They  have  appre¬ 
ciated  the  value  of  its  emphasis  of  struc¬ 
tural  lines,  and  realized  the  distinction  it 
can  lend  to  an  otherwise  bare  wall,  changing 
a  plain,  monotonous  surface  to  one  of  charm 
and  dignity.  Understanding  these  virtues 
of  the  panel,  they  have  applied  it  in  varying 
rectangular  fornns,  plain  and  ornamental.' 
neutral  and  colored,  using  it  not  only  in  the 
more  elaborate  types  of  mural  painting  but 
in  many  simpler  forms  of  interior  decora¬ 
tion.  And  whether  the  material  be  the 
stone  or  marble,  brick  or  concrete  of  an  out¬ 
side  wall  or  interior  gallery,  the  wood  of  a 
high  wainscot  around  living  room,  dining¬ 
room  or  library,  the  plaster,  paper  or  fabric 
of  a  covered  wall — the  division  of  its  sur¬ 
face  into  definite,  well  balanced  spaces  in¬ 
variably  pleases  the  eye  and  adds  a  touch  of 
individuality  to  the  building  or  room. 

The  panel  is  so  closely  related  to  actual 
construction,  its  surface  is  such  an  essential 
part  of  the  building,  and  its  lines,  when 
wisely  planned,  are  so  akin  to  those  of  the 
structure,  that  one  instinctively  thinks  of  the 
panel  as  a  part  of  the  wall.  This  is  why 
panels  invariably  give  a  certain  air  of  per¬ 
manence  and  restfulness  which  it  is  difficult 
to  achieve  in  any  other  way. 

One  of  the  charms  of  paneling  is  that  it 
affords  so  much  opportunity  for  variety  and 
originality.  Each  room  presents  a  different 
field,  and  the  shape,  size  and  relation  of  the 
panels  are  naturally  governed  by  the  struc¬ 
tural  features — the  doors  and  windows,  fire¬ 
place,  corners  and  alcoves.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  woodwork,  grouping  of  furnish¬ 
ings  and  arrangement  of  pictures  should 
likewise  be  in  close  harmony  with  the  panel¬ 
ing  of  an  interior.  For  panels,  after  all, 
need  to  be  considered  not  as  separate  ele¬ 
ments  so  much  as  a  background  for  the  fur¬ 
nishings. 

The  success  of  a  paneled  room  depends 
upon  the  care  with  which  it  is  planned,  and 
for  this  reason  waff  -  material  companies 
maintain  departments  of  design  and  decora¬ 
tion  to  assist  buyers  in  the  treating  of  their 
walls. 
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DECORATIVE  USE  OF  WALL-HOARD  FORMING  PANELS  IN 
THE  SITTING  ROOM. 

The  room  should  first  he  considered  as  a 
whole,  for  only  in  this  way  can  unity  be  se¬ 
cured.  A  principal  point  of  interest  should 
be  chosen — a  chimneypiece,  mirror,  an  at¬ 
tractive  wall  space  between  two  windows,  or 
a  particularly  beautiful  cabinet.  The  chief 
feature  of  each  wall  should  be  emphasized, 
but  when  possible  it  is  well  to  focus  the  dec¬ 
orations  in  a  room  to  one  point  on  one  of 
the  walls  and  subordinate  the  rest. 

As  many  panels  as 
possible  of  similar  size 
and  relation  should  be 
obtained  in  the  room, 
for  the  eye  delights  in 
putting  like  with  like, 
and  so  is  pleased  with 
panels  of  similar  style. 

There  is  also  pleasure 
in  contrasts,  however, 
a  n  d  this  c  a n  b e 
achieved  by  the  use  of 
broad  and  narro  w 
panels  and  square  and 
oblong  ones. 

The  strips  of  wood 
used  to  separate  the 
panels  mav  be  en¬ 
ameled  or  stained  to 
harmonize  with  the 
general  woodwork  of 
the  room  ;  but  however 
treated,  they  should 
offer  wide,  substantial  bedroom  paneled  with 


lines,  particularly 
if  the  contrast  in 
color  between  the 
panel  and  the  strip 
is  striking. 

With  regard  to 
the  shape  of  the 
panels,  it  should 
be  remembered 
that  square  ones 
alone  are  not 
pleasing  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  un¬ 
broken  uniformity. 
The  oblong,  on 
the  other  hand,  is 
always  restful  and 
makes  possible  all 
sorts  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  lines.  An¬ 
other  point  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that 
when  three  panels  of  equal  size  and  shape 
are  used  together,  the  central  one  should 
be  a  little  larger  than  the  others,  otherwise 
it  may  look  smaller. 

In  planning  the  ceiling  it  is  not  hard  to 
lay  out  a  consistent  panel  treatment  when 
the  space  is  regular.  When  it  is  irregular, 
however,  the  best  way  is  to  find  the  layout 
of  the  largest  possible  regular  figure  and 
then  treat  the  corners  remaining  as  figures 
subordinate  to  the  large  panel.  Coving  or 
lowering  the  smaller  surfaces  mav  be  re- 
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AMONG  THE  ROOFTOPS 


sorted  to  in  extreme  cases,  if  necessary. 

There  are  many  different  materials  that 
may  be  used  for  the  paneling  of  the  home 
walls — wood,  paper,  cloth,  leather  and  com¬ 
positions  of  various  kinds.  One  of  the 
most  adaptable  and  effective  of  the  last- 
named  materials  is  the  wall  board  which  is 
coming  to  be  so  popular  in  modern  homes. 

Wall  boards  are  applied  in  panels  directly 
to  the  studding  and  headers  in  new  build¬ 
ings,  and  over  old  material  when  remodel¬ 
ing.  They  are  put  on  so  as  to  leave  a  small 
space  at  the  panel  divisions,  and  these  spaces 
are  covered  with  the  panel  strips,  plain  or 
decorative  as  preferred.  This  arrangement, 
while  defining  the  spaces  in  an  interesting 
way,  has  the  practical  value  of  permitting 
the  material  to  adjust  itself  to  the  strains, 
shocks  and  vibrations  that  come  with  the 
settling  of  the  building,  and  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  wooden  parts  due  to 
vagaries  of  climate  and  temperature. 

Not  only  are  wall  boards  constructed  of 
clean  material,  so  bonded  and  pressed  as  to 
be  thoroughly  sanitary,  but  they  are  also 
light  in  weight,  easy  to  fix  and  decorate,  and 
their  pebbled  surface  takes  all  kinds  of  paint 
and  stencil  decoration,  lending  itself  partic¬ 
ularly  to  flat-tone  oil  paints  which  may  be 
washed.  The  panel  miay  thus  be  made  a 
harmonious  part  of  the  general  color 
scheme,  serving  as  a  quiet  yet  attractive 
background  for  the  home  life,  and  present¬ 
ing  an  effective  setting  not  only  for  the  fur¬ 
nishings  but  for  paintings,  Japanese  panels 
and  prints,  photographs  and  other  decora¬ 
tive  details.  And  as  suggested  by  the  view 
of  a  living-room  corner  illustrated  here,  a 
paneled  wall  makes  a  charmingly  appropri¬ 
ate  background  for  a  vase  of  flowers,  en¬ 
hancing  with  its  simple  framed  surface  the 
delicacy  of  stem,  blossom  and  leaf.  Iri 
short,  this  mode  of  wall  treatment,  when 
handled  with  artistic  care,  becomes  a  source 
of  permanent  home  beauty. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
things  about  this  form  of  interior  decora- 
tion'is  that  it  need  not  be  expensive.  Suc¬ 
cess  depends  on  good  taste  in  the  selection 
of  materials  and  colors,  and  wisdom  in  the 
handling  of  the  spaces,  rather  than  on  the 
monetary  cost.  And  by  going  about  it 
carefully  and  without  haste,  weighing  each 
point  before  making  a  decision,  and  per¬ 
haps  experimenting  first  with  miniature 
strips  of  material  to  get  the  right  effect, 
even  an  inexperienced  amateur  may 
achieve  original  and  beautiful  results. 


AMONG  THE  ROOFTOPS 

UCH  of  the  beauty  and  distinction 
of  a  house  depends  upon  the  roof 
— its  lines,  angles,  texture  and  col¬ 
oring.  And  it  behooves  the  home¬ 
maker  to  consider  all  these  points  with  care 
if  he  wishes  his  place  to  be  a  practical  and 
artistic  success. 

Although  there  are  only  about  a  dozen 
styles  of  roof  construction  in  general  usage, 
each  one  has  many  different  forms,  and  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  styles  offers  the 
architect  opportunity  for  endless  variation. 
Moreover,  as  every  house  suggests  its  own 
roof  construction,  the  field  for  originality 
is  practically  unlimited. 

If  the  house  is  almost  square,  the  pyra¬ 
mid  roof  will  probably  be  chosen  ;  if  oblong, 
the  gable  with  possibly  a  lean-to  kitchen  or 
porch  will  be  most  suitable.  And  if  one 
wishes  a  low  roof  line  and  at  the  same  time 
ample  headroom  on  the  second  floor,  the 
surface  may  be  broken  by  dormers  or  the 
more  solid  mansard  style  may  be  employed. 
The  old-fashioned  gambrel  and  hip  roofs, 
the  “M”  with  its  connecting  gables — all  pre¬ 
sent  delightful  possibilities  in  the  hands  of 
a  good  architect.  And  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  wider  the  eaves  and  the  more 
restful  to  the  eye  the  surfaces  and  angles 
appear,  the  more  homelike  and  picturesque 
will  be  the  result. 

But  no  less  important  than  the  design  is 
the  material  with  which  the  roof  is  covered, 
for  this  is  a  matter  that  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  both  a  practical  and  aesthetic 
standpoint.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  this  decision.  If  the 
slope  is  not  less  than  30  degrees,  shingles 
may  be  used  with  safety;  the  greater  the 
pitch,  the  more  quickly  the  w.ater  will  drain 
off  and  the  shingles  dry.  If  wooden  shin¬ 
gles  are  selected,  hand-rived  cypress  will  be 
found  the  best,  although  the  sawn  variety  is 
cheaper.  Most  shingles  run  about  18  inches 
long,  and  are  laid  approximately  $y2  inches 
to  weather. 

If  the  owner  wishes  to  have  a  fireproof 
construction,  he  will  find  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  composition  shingles  from  which 
to  make  his  choice.  Flex-a-tile,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  remarkable  fire-resisting  quali¬ 
ties  and  is  as  economical  as  ordinary  wood 
shingles  that  have  been  stained.  It  is  made 
from  extra  heavy  felts,  saturated  with  pure 
asphalt,  and  is  covered  on  the  weather  side 
with  chipped  slate  or  granite,  especially  se- 
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the  roof  of  this  interesting  long  island  house  is  covered  with  transite  asbestos  shingles  made 

BY  THE  H.  VV.  JOH NS-M AN VILLE  CO. 


lected  for  rich  natural  color.  This  finely 
chipped  material  is  embedded  in  the  heavy 
coating  under  tremendous  pressure.  It  is 
actually  rolled  in,  until  it  becomes  a  part  of 
the  roofing  material,  and  therefore  will  not 
wear  off. 

This  roofing  comes  in  three  colors — a 
dark,  rich  red,  a  greenish  gray,  and  brown 
— all  natural  shades  of  the  granite  or  slate. 
No  artificial  coloring  of  any  kind  is  used, 


hence  time  and  weather  have  no  deteriorat¬ 
ing  effect;  the  color  simply  seems  to  grow 
deeper  and  richer  with  age. 

Flcx-a-tile  is  made  in  sheet  form  as  well 
as  in  shingles  ;  we  are  showing  here  a  house 
covered  with  the  latter. 

Another  kind  of  fireproof  shingle  which 
has  gained  great  popularity  lately  is  Tran¬ 
site.  This  is  composed  of  specially  pre¬ 
pared  asbestos  fibers,  selected  with  care  to 


A  BUNGALOW  IN  SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON.  COVERED  WITH  RUBEROID  ROOFING.  WHICH  IS  ESPECIALLY  IN 
KEEPING  WITH  THE  LONG,  LOW  LINES  OF  THE  BUILDING  :  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  IS  REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION 
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obtain  the  maximum  strength  and  fireproof 
property,  with  special  binding  and  water¬ 
proofing  cements.  Being  tough  and  elastic 
and  unaffected  by  the  action  of  salt  air, 
these  shingles  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
covering  of  roofs  of  buildings  near  to  the 
sea.  Moreover,  freezing,  thawing  and  other 
climatic  changes  do  not  injure  them,  so  that 
they  may  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  no  matter  how  severe  the  weather 
changes  may  be. 

The  makers  of  these  Transite  shingles 
have  also  an  asbestos  roofing  in  sheet  form 
which  has  the  same  durable,  waterproof 
and  fireproof  qualities. 

Still  another  type  of  shingle  which  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  modern  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  field,  is  that  known  as  the 
Creodipt,  so  made  as  to  suggest  the  tex¬ 
ture  and  lines  of  English  thatch.  Not  that 
the  shingles  are  imitations  of  thatch ;  they 
merely  give  the  same  general  appearance  of 
soft  rounded  edges  and  wavy  lines.  Those 
used  on  the  eaves,  ridges,  gable  ends  and 
dormers  are  bent  to  produce  this  rounded 
effect,  and  the  butts  of  all  the  shingles  are 
sawed  in  a  variety  of  patterns  to  give  the 
irregular  horizontal  lines. 

A  roof  that  is  pitched  at  an  angle  of  less 
than  30  degrees  is  too  flat  for  shingles,  and 
some  form  of  sheet  roofing  is  desirable.  We 
are  illustrating  here  a  bungalow  that  was 
built  in  Spokane,  Washington,  and  covered 
with  green  Ruberoid,  which  forms  a  pleas¬ 


THE  ASPHALT  SHINGLES  KNOWN  AS  FLEX-A-TILE 
FORM  THE  ROOFING  OF  THIS  ST.  LOUIS  RESIDENCE, 
WHICH  IS  REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  HEPPES  CO. 

ant  contrast  with  the  red  tones  of  the 
brick  and  the  lighter  notes  of  the  rest  of  the 
construction.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
ridges  at  the  seams  of  the  roofing  strips  af¬ 
ford  an  attractive  break  in  the  surface. 

There  are  many  other  types  of  modern 
roofing,  of  course — slate,  tile  and  various 
compositions — but  these  are  all  we  have 
space  to  illustrate  here.  The  prospective 
home-builder,  however,  will  do  well  to  look 
into  the  matter  carefully  before  he  makes 
his  decision,  comparing  the  different  kinds 
to  discover  which  is  most  .suitable  for  his 
purpose  in  material,  texture  and  coloring, 
and  most  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  house  and  the  nature  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings. 

STEEL  FURNITURE  FOR  COURT 
HOUSE 

r  I  'HE  new  Court  House  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  in  the  United  States.  It  will  cost  $1,- 
259,000,  and  among  the  up-to-date  features 
included  will  be  a  set  of  steel  furniture 
made  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  The  Court 
House  is  to  be  a  spacious,  convenient  and 
fireproof  structure,  arranged  to  facilitate 
prompt  transaction  of  the  work  so  rapidly 
increasing  with  the  growth  of  Fulton 
County. 
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OUR  NEAREST  NEIGHBORS: 
BY  JOHN  E.  WHITEHOUSE 

HOSE  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
the  country  or  suburban  districts 
have  the  best  of  opportunities  for 
that  most  interesting  study — our 
native  birds.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how 
little  so  many  people  know  about  the  beau¬ 
tiful  feathered  songsters  that  live  in  the 
trees  and  fields  all  around  them.  The  be¬ 
ginner  who  wants  to  take  up  the  study  of 
birds  will  find  but  little  help  from  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  Most  people  know 
a  few  birds.  Almost  any  insignificant  bird 
will  be  called  a  sparrow,  although  it  may 
hardly  be  related  to  the  species. 

The  observer  will  soon  find  there  are 
many  more  birds  in  his  neighborhood  than 
his  friends  are  familiar  with.  If  possible 
obtain  a  good  handbook  on  birds,  and  with 
a  pair  of  opera-  or  field-glasses  go  into  the 
woods  and  fields  and  study  them.  You  will 
enjoy  it,  and  will  be  surprised  at  the  large 
number  of  birds  you  will  find,  especially 
during  the  spring  migratory  season. 
Among  the  sparrows  even,  there  are  some 
forty  different  species,  a  dozen  or  more  of 
which  will  probably  be  met  with  in  one  lo¬ 
cality  during  the  year. 

In  the  spring  the  birds  are  more  in  evi¬ 
dence,  more  musical  and  consequently  more 


PICTURESQUE  NEST  OF  THE  MOURNING-DOVE. 
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THE  SECRET  HOME  OF  THE  REDWING  BLACKBIRD. 

easily  found  than  at  any  other  time  of  year. 
Later  in  the  season,  after  the  nesting  is 
over,  they  seem  to  become  more  shy  and 
scarce. 

One  of  the  birds  most  easily  identified 
is  the  redwing  blackbird,  his  markings  are 
so  conspicuous  and  correspond  to  his  name. 
The  female  lacks  the  red  shoulder,  but  can 
be  easily  recognized  by  her  association  with 
the  male. 

These  birds  seek  the  swamps  when  nest¬ 
ing  and  the  photographer  who  wishes  to 
secure  some  pictures  of  their  nests  must 
be  prepared  to  do  some  wading.  However, 
they  are  sociably  inclined  and  in  the  nest¬ 
ing  season  if  you  find  one  nest  in  the  swamp 
you  will  probably  find  plenty  of  material 
for  photographs.  They  nest  in  the  cattails, 
low  bushes  and  swamp  grass. 

Another  bird  that  should  be  a  favorite 
with  photographers  is  the  yellow-warbler, 
commonly  known  as  the  wild  canary.  It 
builds  its  nest  in  low  bushes,  which  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  photographer,  who  is 
sometimes  hard  put  to  photograph  a  nest  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  position.  The  yel¬ 
low-bird's  beautiful  little  nest  is  built  of  fine 
grasses,  fiber,  plant  down  and  sometimes 
long  hairs,  and  usually  contains  four  or  five 
blue-white  eggs  marked  with  brown. 

In  comparing  the  various  nests  of  the 
same  species  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  skill  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion.  Their  work  varies  fully  as  much  as 
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does  the  work  of  human  builders.  The  yel¬ 
low-warbler  seems  to  be  a  common  victim 
of  the  cowbird,  which  has  the  habit  of  the 
European  cuckoo,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds  to  be  hatched  and 
cared  for  by  them.  Should  you  notice  a 
yellow-bird’s  nest  that  is  unusually  high  you 
will  probably  find  a  cowbird’s  egg  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  bottom,  the  yellow-bird  tak¬ 
ing  this  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  egg 
of  the  intruder. 

The  king-bird,  probably  so  named  be¬ 
cause  of  his  fighting  propensities,  builds  a 
nest  quite  easily  discovered.  The  one 
shown  was  but  a  few  feet  up  in  the  tree. 
This  bird  is  a  typical  flycatcher,  taking  a 
conspicuous  perch  from'  which  he  darts  af¬ 
ter  passing  insects,  usually  returning  to  the 
same  spot. 

Flying  low  over  the  ground  in  search  of 


THE  NURSERY  OF  A  YELLOW- WARBLER. 

Fisher  has  said  that  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  stomachs  examined  only  seven 
contained  poultry  or  game-birds. 

The  catbird’s  nest  is  a  rough,  scrap-bas¬ 
ket  sort  of  a  cradle,  made  of  twigs,  bits  of 
paper  and  rags,  but  softly  lined.  This  bird 
usually  chooses  a  dense,  scrubby  bush  in 
which  to  place  its  nest,  which  contains, 
from  three  to  five  greenish-blue  eggs.  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  catlike  call  when 
disturbed.  Its  song  is  not  so  well  known, 
although  it ‘is  a  charming  singer. 

The  wood  pewee  will  be  easily  identified 
by  its  plaintive  song  of  “pe-a-wee,  pe-a- 
wee,”  which  is  more  in  evidence  than  the 


HARRIER  hawk’s  NEST  HIDDEN  IN  A  MARSH. 


mice  and  other  food  the  marsh-hawk  may 
be  easily  identified  by  the  white  patch  on  its 
rump.  Unlike  other  birds  of  its  family  it 
builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  little  more 
than  a  bunch  of  grass  scratched  together. 
The  eggs  shown  were  found  in  some  dead 
grass  and  weeds  on  the  edge  of  a  meadow. 
The  four  young  birds  were  photographed 
in  the  same  spot  about  a  week  later.  They 
showed  their  predatory  character  by  being 
ready  to  fight  the  intruder  even  at  this  early 
age.  Around  the  nest  were  fragments  of  a 
chicken,  showing  that  some  poultry  yard 
had  suffered  for  their  support,  although 


GAY  LITTLE  BABY  HEN-HAWKS. 
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A  CONSPICUOUS  CRADLE  FOk  A  KING-BIRD  FAMILY. 


bird  itself.  It  is  inconspicuously  marked, 
of  a  generally  brownish-olive  color.  The 
nest  is  built  high  up  on  the  forking  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  so  skilfully  blended  in  with 
its  surroundings  by  means  of  lichens  as  to 
be  hardly  discernible.  Both  birds  labor  in 
the  construction  of  the  nest,  contrary  to  the 
habits  of  most  birds,  where  the  female 
usually  performs  the  work  of  nest-building 
without  the  help  of  her  liege  lord,  unless  the 
fact  that  he  flutters  around  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  doing  a  good  deal  of  chattering  but 
never  carrying  a  straw,  is  of  some  assist¬ 
ance  to  her.  However,  it  is  a  labor  of  love, 
and  the  art  and  skill  which  the  female  dis¬ 
plays  go  to  show  that  Nature  intended  her 
for  the  active  home-builder  for  the  family. 

Among  the  birds  traveling  in  flocks  we 
find  the  cedar  wax-wing.  Silent  except  for 
a  subdued  whispering,  they  are  peculiarly 
gentle,  refined  birds.  Their  plumage  sug¬ 
gests  a  beautiful  painting;  their  color  is  a 
grayish-brown  on  the  back,  shaded  to  yel¬ 
lowish  underneath,  with  bright  tips  of  red 
on  the  wings  and  of  yellow  on  the  tail,  and 
all  the  colors  exquisitely  and  smoothly 
blended,  their  conspicuous  crest  giving 
strong  individuality. 

Nearly  every  one  knows  the  bluejay.  His 
large  size  and  brilliant  blue  plumage  make 
him  a  noticeable  and  beautiful  object,  but 
beyond  his  beauty  he  has  few  good  traits, 
his  loud,  harsh  voice  and  thieving  disposi¬ 
tion  giving  him  a  deservedly  bad  reputa¬ 


tion.  The  nest  of  the  bluejay  is  usually 
high  up  in  a  tree,  made  of  twigs  and  small 
branches,  compactly  built.  Eggs  pale  olive 
green  and  brownish,  thickly  marked  with 
brown  spots. 

The  softly  tinted  mourning-dove,  and  its 
beautifully  colored  mate  with  its  incessant 
call  of  ‘‘coo-o,  coo-o,”  always  select  a  beau¬ 
tiful  spot  for  their  nest,  but  the  nest  when 
they  build  it  themselves,  is  anything  but  a 
good  job,  being  nothing  but  a  few  loose 
sticks  and  twigs,  scarcely  firm  enough  for 
the  two  good-sized  eggs.  When  the  mother 
bird  chooses  an  abandoned  robin’s  nest  the 
young  birds  have  a  more  substantial  home. 

The  picture  which  gave  the  writer  the 
most  strenuous  work  to  obtain  is  the  com¬ 
mon  hen-hawk  nest  containing  two  young 
birds.  The  bird  built  its  nest  high  in  the 
top  of  a  tall  tree,  but  after  seeing  the  young 
birds  I  went  home  after  a  saw.  It  was  then 
necessary  to  lower  the  birds  to  the  ground 
in  the  camera  case,  and  after  sawing  off 
the  limb  holding  the  nest  it  was  taken  down 
and  the  photograph  made.  This  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  that  should  not  ordinarily  be 
used ;  great  care  is  necessary  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  surroundings  of  a  nest  in  any  way, 


BABY  MARSH-HAWKS  WAITING  FOR  BREAKFAST. 


as  sometimes  even  a  slight  displacement  of 
things  betrays  the  nest  to  some  marauding 
hawk  or  owl. 

Each  day  the  bird  student  will  make  the 
acquaintance  of  some  new  bird.  Some  of 
them  will  soon  become  old  friends,  especial¬ 
ly  those  nesting  in  the  vicinity.  Others  will 
be  seen  for  only  a  few  days  in  the  year  as 
they  pass  through  to  regions  further  on. 
While  many  birds  are  easily  identified  by 
color  and  markings  another  large  class  will 
be  so  obscurely  marked  and  of  such  dull 
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CEDAR  WAX -WINGS’  NEST  IN  AN  OAK  TREE. 


colors  that  it  will  task  even  the  experienced 
observer  to  name  them.  Some  closely  al¬ 
lied  species  have  been  confused  by  experi¬ 
enced  naturalists,  so  that  the  student  is 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  keenest  and 
closest  observation.  The  study  once  en¬ 
tered  upon,  however,  will  be  found  very  fas¬ 
cinating. 
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DESIGNING  IN  BRICKWORK 

HOSE  who  are  interested  in  home- 
building  and  who  realize  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  beauty — in  texture, 
color  and  design — that  lie  in  the  use 
of  modern  brick,  will  find  in  many  recently 
published  volumes,  pamphlets  and  articles  a 
fund  of  helpful  suggestions  on  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  treated  from  both  a  practical 
and  aesthetic  angle.  And  not  the  least  in¬ 
structive  of  these  is  the  booklet  from  which 
the  illustrations  used  here  are  reproduced, 
and  from  the  text  of  which  we  are  glad  to 
quote. 

The  work  in  question  is  entitled  “Bondc 
and  Mortars  in  the  Wall  of  Brick:  an  Essay 
on  Design  in  Patterns  for  Brickwork,”  and 
the  pages  are  generously  supplied  with 
drawings  that  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea 
of  the  various  bonds,  mortar  joints  and 
tapestrv-like  patterns  that  are  being  used  in 
such  charming  ways  in  the  brickwork  of 
today.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  the  work 
is  published  by  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  lends  it  the 
weight  of  technical  authority,  and  makes  it 
a  worth-while  record  of  contemporaneous 
styles  as  well  as  a  serviceable  handbook  for 
lay  and  professional  builders. 

In  speaking  of  the  use  of  mortar,  the 
writer  of  this  booklet  notes  some  interesting 
and  practical  points.  “The  Greeks,”  he 
reminds  us,  “in  their  masonry  construction 
erected  their  marble  walls  by  rubbing  the 
blocks  together,  after  applying  sand  and 
water  to  the  joint,  until  the  desired  planes 
were  obtained.  Thus  laid,  the  large  blocks 
of  marble,  which  were  of  sufficient  size  and 
stability  to  retain  their  positions  in  the  wall 
by  gravity,  made  a  perfect  wall.  With  our 
small  clay  unit  of  brick,  however,  there  is 
not  sufficient  weight  to  a  unit  to  permit  the 
Greek  procedure.  Hence  mortar  is  used, 
and  it  fulfills  the  double  function  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  each  individual  brick  a  bed  in  which 
the  irregularities  of  surface  are  overcome, 
and  what  is  still  more  important,  of  sur¬ 
rounding  each  brick  with  a  bonding  mate¬ 
rial  which  eventually  produces  a  monolithic 
structure. 

“Mortar  discharges  two  functions — the 
one  structural,  having  to  do  with  the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  mortar  as  a  bonding 
material ;  the  other  ornamental,  affecting  the 
appearance  of  the  joint  on  the  face  of  the 
wall,  produced  by  its  form,  color  and  tex¬ 
ture. 
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In  regard  to  the  artistic  effects  possible 
by  the  use  of  different  mortar  joints,  the 
author  continues,  “The  study  of  color  in 
the  mortar  joint  will  often  enable  the  de¬ 
signer  to  bring  his  entire  wall 
surface  into  the  harmony  of 
color  he  is  striving  for.  On 
the  other  hand,  piers  and 
openings  may  be  featured, 
and  architraves  and  quoins 
may  be  produced  around  an 
opening  or  at  the  angles  of 
the  building,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  using  a  flush 
joint  at  these  places  and  a 
sunk  joint  on  intermediate 
surfaces,  or  the  reverse.” 

Summing  up  the  matter, 
the  writer  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  bonds  and  mortars 
do  not  concern  merely  the 
dull  prosaic  mechanics  of 
cementing  bricks  together 
and  building  them  into  a 
strong  wall ;  but,  treated  in¬ 
telligently  in  connection  with 
the  textures  and  colors  of 
the  bricks  themselves,  they 
offer  most  artistic  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Let  the  designer  in 
brickwork  but  know  what 
and  where  his  building  is  to 
be — a  modest  or  pretentious 
dwelling  in  town  or  country, 
a  great  block  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis  or  a  store  in  the  village 


COURTYARD  OF  THE  HOTEL 
CUJAS,  BOURGES,  FRANCE: 
AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE 
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“Viewing  the  matter  from  a  structural 
standpoint,  it  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  use  a  thoroughly  sound,  well  tempered 
and  well  mixed  mortar,  neither  too  stiff  nor 
too  plastic.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  should  be  kept  strictly  uniform 
throughout  any  given  job.  The  building 
ordinances  of  every  large  city  dictate  the 
legal  composition  of  mortar  to  be  used  in 
that  city.” 


BASKET 
PATTERN 
IN  BRICK¬ 
WORK 
THAT 
WOULD  BE 
ESPECIAL¬ 
LY  SUIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR 
THE  FLOOR 
OF  A  SUN- 
ROOM  OR 
COURT. 


SECTION  OF  FRICK  WALL  SHOWING  AN  EFFECTIVE 
HANDLING  OF  TONE  AND  DESIGN. 

street,  a  city  hall,  a  school  of  learning  or  a 
temple  of  worship — and  he  has  within  his 
hands  “the  fine  warp  and  woof  of  bonds 
offering  their  patterns,  and  of  mortars 
showing  their  interlacing  lines  of  color, 
with  which  to  weave  the  fitting  garments 
of  habitation  for  man.” 
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AT  LAST— A  NOISELESS 
STEAM-HEATING  SYSTEM! 

HOSE  who  are  in  the  habit  of  smil¬ 
ing  every  Sunday  over  Hy  Mayer’s 
humorous  page  in  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  “Impressions  of  the 
Passing  Show,”  may  recall  a  cartoon  which 
appeared  one  chilly  fall  and  which  ex¬ 
tracted  a  sympathetic  chuckle  from  every 
dweller  of  an  apartment  house. 

The  drawing  represented  a  scene  in  the 
basement,  where  the  janitor  was  seated  be¬ 
fore  a  series  of  upright  pipes  resembling 
those  of  an  organ.  With  a  hammer  in  each 
hand,  he  was  industriously  tapping  first 
one  pipe,  then  another,  in  rapid  succession. 
The  sounds,  of  course,  rose  through  the 
pipes  up  to  the  radiators  in  the  various  apart¬ 
ments  above,  and  one’s  imagination  could 
picture  the  joy  of  the  happy  but  deluded 
tenants,  who  took  this  welcome  melody  to 
mean  that  the  furnace  at  last  was  lighted, 
and  their  sufferings  were  about  to  cease! 

While  the  thumpings  and  rumblings  of  a 
steam  radiator  fill  the  ears  of  shivering 
tenants  with  joyful  anticipation  of  that  long 
wanted  heat,  the  sounds  themselves  are 
hardly  of  a  musical  nature.  In  fact,  apart 
from  their  symbolic  significance,  they  are 
decidedly  unpleasant.  When  you  are  doz¬ 
ing  quietly  in  your  armchair  over  a  sooth¬ 
ing  novel,  you  are  awakened  by  this  unkind 
disturber  of  the  peace.  At  the  hour  when 
you  are  endeavoring  to  put  the  baby  to 
sleep,  the  wretched  thing  tries  its  hand  at  a 
discordant  lullaby  which  proves  even  more 
disastrous  than  your  own.  Or  it  sputters 
its  way  into  the  conversation  just  as  you 
and  your  guests  have  reached  the  pleasant 
stage  of  coffee  and  cigarettes. 

You  want  to  choke  it,  but  you  can’t.  You 
give  the  handle  a  vindictive  twist — and 
scald  your  fingers  in  a  puff  of  steam ;  but 
the  more  you  lose  your  temper,  the  more 
the  miserable  affair  seems  to  chortle  in  its 
unholy  glee.  So  you  end  by  retreating  in 
discomforture  and  trying  to  console  your¬ 
self  with  the  reflection  that  after  all,  it  does 
keep  you  warm1 — sometimes. 

We  have  a  steam  radiator  in  our  own 
family,  and  can  therefore  speak  with  feel¬ 
ing.  Imagine  our  joy,  however,  when  we 
learned  that  a  noiseless  steam  heating  sys¬ 
tem  had  at  last  been  invented!  Do  you 
wonder  that  we  hasten  to  carry  the  good 
news  to  others,  and  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
technical,  to  print  this  plain  but  comfort¬ 


ing  section  of  the  new  Silent  One’s 
anatomy  ? 

Its  modus  operandi  is  quite  simple,  if  one 
glances  at  the  drawings  and  is  not  afraid 
of  a  few  mechanical  terms.  The  fire  is 
started.  The  water  in  the  boiler  A  absorbs 
heat.  Vapor  rises  from  the  water  into  the 
main  pipe  B,  through  the  branch  pipe  C 
and  inlet  D  into  the  radiator.  The  air  is 
forced  ahead  of  the  vapor  through  the  ra¬ 
diator,  pipe  E  and  controller  F  from  which 
it  is  ejected.  But  the  vapor  is  prevented 
from  escaping  by  the  expansion  of  the 
brass  tube  of  the  controller  under  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heat. 

The  system  is  now  filled  with  hot  vapor, 
and  as  the  heat  is  transmitted  to  the  air  in 
the  room,  the  vapor  condenses,  creating  a 
vacuum  inside  the  radiator  which  constant¬ 
ly  sucks  up  more  hot  vapor  from  the  boiler. 
When  the  fire  is  slackened,  the  vapor  cools, 
contracts,  and  vacuum  is  created.  And  all 
this  happens  without  friction  and  without 
noise. 

Nor  is  this  peaceful  disposition  the  only 
virtue  of  the  new  system.  It  is  temperate 
in  its  appetite  for  fuel,  and  does  not  eat 
one  out  of  house  and  home.  It  responds 
with  promptness  and  sympathy  to  one’s  re¬ 
quests  for  heat  in  zero  weather,  and  is 
equally  ready  to  moderate  its  energies  when 
a  rising  mercury  suggests.  It  asks  for 
very  little  attention,  and  being  of  a  modest 
and  retiring  nature  is  satisfied  with  fairly 
small  radiators  which  do  not  dominate  the 
entire  room.  In  short,  it  is  just  the  sort  of 
radiator  for  which  we  have  always  longed, 
and  we  are  much  obliged  to  the  inventor 
for  thinking  of  it. 


HEATING  SYSTEM — OF  INTEREST  TO  BUILDERS. 
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THE  PICTURESQUE  SIDE  OF  LINOLEUM 


LINOLEUM:  A  PAGE  FROM 
THE  STORYBOOK  OF  MODERN 
INDUSTRY 

OST  of  us  are  so  in  the  habit  of 
taking  for  granted  the  things 
around  us,  that  we  seldom  stop  to 
wonder  where  they  came  from  or 
how  they  reached  us.  We  eat  our  break¬ 
fast  grapefruit  without  a  thought  of  the 
tropical  sunshine  that  ripens  it  in  Florida 
or  Brazil,  and  read  our  morning  paper 
oblivious  to  the  globe-encircling,  Mercury¬ 
footed  swiftness  underlying  each  dispatch 
and  the  giants  of  machinery  that  make 
possible  its  printing  in  such  familiar  form. 

With  the  same  indifference  we  tread  the 
flagstones  of  our  pavements,  the  marble 
floors  of  our  public  buildings,  the  polished 
wood,  the  rugs  and  carpets  of  our  homes. 
And  yet  if  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  we 
find  that  each  one  of  these  has  a  history  as 
fascinating  as  the  pages  of  a  storybook — 
for  those,  at  least,  who  have  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  see  the  romantic  elements  that  lie 
behind  the  seemingly  prosaic  facts. 

Take  linoleum,  for  instance.  Like  many 
another  product  that  bulks  large  in  the 
world’s  industrial  progress,  it  owes  its  in¬ 
vention  to  the  quick-witted  application  of 
an  accidental  discovery,  and  some  interest¬ 
ing  details  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  the 
actual  making  of  the  material  are  given  in 
“The  Potter  Page,”  to  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  following  facts. 

The  basis  of  linoleum  is  oxidized  linseed 
oil,  the  oil  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  oxygen,  which  gradually  changes  it 
from  a  liquid  to  a  tough  rubbery  mass. 
Frederick  Walton,  the  inventor  of  linoleum, 
standing  beside  a  bench  in  his  mill,  chanced 
to  pick  up  a  piece  of  the  “skin”  that  had 
formed  on  some  paint  which  had  been 
standing  for  several  days.  Absent-minded¬ 
ly  kneading  and  rolling  this  ball  of  skin  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers,  he  was  suddenly  struck 
by  its  tough,  elastic  consistency.  Trained 
scientific  reasoning  quickly  showed  that  oxi¬ 
dation  alone  could  have  produced  this  re¬ 
sult.  How  to  make  use  of  it,  was  the 
question.  Experiments  followed,  and  the 
result  was  the  invention  of  linoleum. 

Burlap,  linseed  oil  and  cork,  with  pig¬ 
ments  of  various  colors,  are  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  linoleum.  Burlap  is  made  from 
the  jute  plant,  grown  in  India,  and  is  woven 
chiefly  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  where  some 
30,000  people  are  employed  in  the  industry. 
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The  linseed  oil  is  extracted  from  flaxseed, 
which  comes  mainly  from  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Montana,  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic,  Canada,  India,  Russia 
and  Siberia.  Cork,  the  outer  bark  of  an 
evergreen  species  of  oak,  grows  all  through 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  and  in  California,  its  commercial 
cultivation  being  chiefly  centered  in  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

The  converting  of  these  raw  materials 
into  linoleum  is  a  matter  of  several  months’ 
time,  requiring  skill  gained  only  by  long 
experience. 

The  cork  bark  is  ground  into  an  impalp¬ 
able  flourlike  powder  which  mixes  with  the 
oxidized  oil  into  a  homogeneous  cement. 
Another  process  is  the  coating  of  the  back 
of  the  burlap  which  rests  against  the  floor, 
with  a  layer  of  specially  made  paint.  This 
makes  it  impervious  to  damp,  dust  and  ver¬ 
min,  and  bears  an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  the  linoleum  on  the  floor. 

In  theory  the  oxidizing  of  linseed  oil  is 
very  simple — merely  the  subjecting  of  the 
oil  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
practice  it  is  a  delicate  operation,  involving 
special  knowledge  and  equipment. 

The  first  step  is  cooking  the  oil  in  huge 
pots.  This  drives  off  part  of  the  moisture 
and  thickens  the  oil.  But  the  oxidizing 
proper  is  done  by  exposing  the  oil  in  thin 
layers  to  direct  action  by  air.  Up  in  a  hign 
building,  some  eighty  feet  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  are  hung  long  sheets  of  cambric  or 
scrim.  These  sheets  are  then  flooded  day 
after  day  with  boiled  oil — each  flooding 
trickling  down,  leaving  a  thin  deposit  of  oil 
and  imprisoning  minute  bubbles  of  air. 
This  flooding  continues  for  weeks,  until  the 
“skins”  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  when  they  are  cut  down. 

The  dark  rubbery  skins  are  then  cut  up 
and  put  through  chopping  and  mixing  ma¬ 
chines,  together  with  the  ground  cork  and 
the  desired  pigments.  The  mixing  ma¬ 
chines  knead  and  cut  and  roll  the  materials 
together  into  “cement” — a  stiff,  tenacious 
mass,  which  is  then  ready  to  be  applied  to 
the  burlap  backing. 

Three  general  types  of  linoleum  are 
made:  plain,  printed  and  inlaid.  In  the 
plain,  the  compound  is  applied  in  one  solid 
color  to  the  backing,  and  is  left  without 
other  decoration.  In  the  printed,  a  decora¬ 
tive  pattern  in  various  colors  is  printed  on 
the  surface  of  the  plain  goods.  In  the  in¬ 
laid,  the  decoration  is  formed  by  arranging 
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pieces  of  various  colors  in  a  predetermined 
pattern. 

In  making  the  plain  linoleum,  the  com¬ 
pound  is  applied  to  the  burlap  by  a  calender 
or  rolling  machine.  The  linoleum  is  then 
“cured”  by  exposure  to  heated  air  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  and  is  ready  for  either  the  mar¬ 
ket  or  printing  machine. 

Linoleums  are  printed  with  a  series  of 
blocks — one  for  each  color.  The  blocks 
are  assembled  in  the  printing  machine,  with 
devices  for  keeping  them  wet  with  liquid 
color.  The  machine  has  a  long  table  on 
which  the  plain  linoleum  moves  forward 
step  by  step,  getting  a  new  color  at  each 
step.  After  printing,  the  linoleum  is  again 
hung  up  in  heated  air,  to  set  the  colors,  jmd 
is  then  ready  for  the  market. 

Oilcloths  are  printed  in  the  same  way  as 
linoleums,  but  the  burlap  is  prepared  differ¬ 
ently,  being  coated  with  paint  specially 
made  for  toughness  and  elasticity.  The 
curing  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  lino¬ 
leums  and  fully  as  important  in  the  life  ot 
the  oilcloth. 

The  blocks  by  which  oilcloth  and  linole¬ 
um  are  printed  are  cut  by  a  skilful,  compli¬ 
cated  process,  each  line  and  dot  being 
worked  out  by  hand. 

In  inlaid  linoleums  the  colors  run  through 
to  the  burlap,  and  are  permanent  during  the 
life  of  the  goods.  In  making  this  type,  the 
various-colored  composition  is  fed  into  the 
inlaying  machine  in  the  form  of  sheets 
which  have  already  been  rolled  out.  Each 
color  has  its  own  dies,  which  punch  out  the 
pieces  or  “tesserae”  and  press  them  onto  the 
burlap. 

From  the  inlaying  machine  the  goods 
pass  to  the  hydraulic  press,  where  they  are 
twice  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  432,000 
pounds  to  the  square  foot.  This  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  effectually  squeezes  the 
stamped-out  tiles  and  the  burlap  into  a 
homogeneous  sheet  without  seam  or  joint 
anywhere.  After  this  the  goods  are  drawn 
into  one  of  the  enormous  heaters,  and  left 
there  under  a  continuous  temperature  of 
140  degrees  Fahrenheit  from  four  to  five 
weeks  until  thoroughly  cured. 

The  molded  inlaid  linoleum  is  produced 
somewhat  differently,  the  composition  be¬ 
ing  applied  in  a  granular  state  through  a 
series  of  screens.  These  screens  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  deposit  the  granules  in  blocks  of 
different  color,  forming  the  pattern,  which 
is  then  compacted  to  the  burlap  by  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure,  and  the  linoleum  is  complete. 


INCREASE  OF  HOME-BUILD¬ 
ING  IN  AMERICA 

( Continued  from  page  203.) 

the  country,  to  understand  the  lay  of  the 
land,  the  varying  color  of  the  immediate 
landscape,  the  quality  of  the  garden  and 
naturally  the  style  and  color  of  the  house 
itself.  Also  the  way  in  which  people  want 
to  live  is  of  vital  importance  to  ithe  decorator 
or  the  home-maker.  The  profession  of  the 
people  who  are  to  live  in  the  house  to  be 
furnished  is  most  significant.  The  time  is 
rapidly  going  by  when  people  will  consent 
to  live  in  machine-made  houses,  houses 
furnished  in  haphazard  fashion  by  any 
decorator  or  any  housekeeper  from  any 
store.  Even  those  of  us  who  have  thought 
little  upon  the  subject  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  quite  possible  today  to 
furnish  a  house  beautifully  even  when  the 
utmost  economy  and  care  are  practiced. 

First  of  all  the  question  of  permanence 
in  furnishings  should  be  studied.  New 
yearly  fads  in  furniture  are  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  practical  housewife.  She 
decides  upon  furniture  that  she  thinks  suit¬ 
ed  to  her  family’s  life  and  purchases  the 
style  that  is  most  beautiful  and  durable  for 
her  house  and  her  life.  She  studies  into 
the  question  of  sun-proof  fabrics  for  her 
windows,  and  rugs  that  will  not  stain  easily 
and  can  be  satisfactorily  cleaned,  of  furni¬ 
ture  finishes  that  cannot  be  easily  marred, 
of  woodwork  that  can  be  treated  to  make 
it  fresh  and  beautiful  every  spring. 
More  and  more  the  woman  who  is  furnish¬ 
ing  her  house  and  the  decorator  who  is 
helping  her,  study  together  the  question  of 
what  is  sanitary  as  well  as  what  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  Elaborate  upholsteries,  draperies  that 
will  not  clean,  curtains  that  will  not  wash, 
stuffy  carpets  that  cannot  be  freshened 
through  the  season  are  all  one  by  one  being 
discarded  from  the  really  delightful  beauti¬ 
ful  home  of  the  future.  And  the  firms 
also  are  preparing  wall  coverings  that  are 
essentially  sanitary,  who  are  making  a  study 
of  sanitary  floor  coverings,  whose  plumbing 
is  the  final  exquisite  thing  in  beautiful  fix¬ 
tures  are  all  receiving  greater  and  greater 
consideration  from  people  interested  in 
home-making.. 

One  phase  of  making  a  house  comfortable 
and  attractive  is  receiving  ever  increasing 
attention  and  that;  is  the  question  of  right 
lighting.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  how 
many  years  we  have  accepted  poorly  lighted 
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houses.  In  the  first  place  our  houses  were 
all  too  dim  for  cheerful  evening  life.  We 
reacted  from  that  to  the  over  brilliant  light¬ 
ing  systems  which  were  torturing  to  the 
eyes  and  the  nerves  of  all  who  had  to  suffer 
them  ;  today  we  are  considering  the  separate 
lighting  of  each  individual  room,  and  when 
it  is  possible  the  eye-comfort  of  the  people 
who  are  to  live  in  the  house  is  studied  in 
the  building  fixtures  that  are  put  in  when 
the  house  is  being  erected.  We  refuse  to 
have  light  glaring  in  our  eyes  in  front  of  us 
or  overhead.  More  and  more  we  want  a 
diffused  system  of  lighting  about  us  or  we 
want  the  concentrated  light  so  arranged 
that  our  eyes  are  protected,  and  there  are 
today  lighting  specialists  who  plan  the 
scheme  of  lighting  entire  houses  so  that  the 
utmost  comfort  can  be  achieved. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  of  the  interior  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  house  of  today  without  going 
far  afield  in  the  question  of  home-making, 
because  everywhere  vve  find  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  developing  of  beautiful 
American  homes  and  every  artist  who  has 
thought  of  the  home  and  every  builder  who 
loves  the  home  is  giving  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  perfection  of  home-making. 
Our  own  decorating  department  we  are  in¬ 
tending  to  place  at  the  service  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  Craftsman  Magazine. 
7'hey  may  write  to  us  and  have  their  letters 
answered  in  the  magazine  or  if  a  stamped 
enclosed  envelope  is  sent  to  us  we  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  give  as  much  advice  as  is 
possible  in  a  single  letter.  Of  course  in 
addition  to  this  very  practical  service  to  our 
subscribers  we  are  planning  a  department 
large  enough  to  take  orders  for  not  only 
the  furnishing  and  fittings  of  special  rooms, 
offices,  libraries,  dens,  country  club  living 
and  porch  rooms,  but  for  planning  the 
decoration  and  furnishing  of  the  entire  in¬ 
terior  of  houses  and  public  buildings.  We 
feel  that  with  our  furniture  shops  at  East- 
wood,  our  band  of  metal  workers,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  fireplace  furnaces,  our 
fabric  department,  our  rug  department, 
we  are  really  in  a  position  to  undertake  the 
complete  outfitting  of  homes  in  a  more  prac¬ 
tical,  beautiful  and  economical  way  than 
perhaps  any  one  other  decorator  of  the 
present  time. 

Not  only  are  we  fully  equipped  along  the 
lines  of  Craftsman  furniture  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  but  we  are  so  situated  in  New  York 
that  we  are  in  touch  with  all  the  interesting 
developments  in  interior  decoration  all  over 


the  world.  We  are  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  makers  of  rugs  in  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  India ;  the  newest  fabric  de¬ 
signs  from  Vienna  and  Hungary  are  at  our 
disposal,  we  seek  linens  in  new  weaves  and 
wonderful  designs  and  colors  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Whatever  is 
practicable,  beautiful  and  reasonable  for  the 
modern  American  home  we  are  in  a  position 
to  produce  for  the  people  who  come  to  us 
for  help  in  the  matter  of  fitting  up  their 
homes.  In  our  Craftsman  Building  we  are 
not  only  showing  on  five  floors  every  kind 
of  building  materials  that  are  worth  while, 
but  we  are  having  from  time  to  time  special 
exhibitions  of  furniture  not  our  own,  all  the 
new  and  beautiful  American  potteries,  of 
baskets,  ceramics,  indeed  every  detail  of 
home-making  to  the  fittings  of  the  dining¬ 
room  table,  the  bed  and  the  dresser. 

In  our  decorating  room  we  intend  not 
only  to  show  samples  of  materials,  but  to 
have  on  hand  a  stock  of  beautiful  fabrics 
and  various  sorts  of  decorative  conveniences. 

In  the  matter  of  advice  to  our  subscribers 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  interest  that  this  de¬ 
partment  will  take  in  any  letters  that  come 
to  us  on  the  question  of  home-making  and 
home  furnishing.  And  as  I  have  already 
said,  we  are  in  a  position  to  aid  people  not 
only  from  our  own  resources  but  from  the 
accumulated  stock  of  beauty  of  the  world. 

Today,  especially,  this  statement  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  for  during  the  last  year  or  two  the 
arts  and  industries  of  almost  every  civilized 
country  have  experienced  a  reawakening,  a 
new  enthusiasm  for  subtlety  and  brilliancy 
of  color,  a  better  understanding  of  beauty 
in  texture  and  design. 

We  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  send  out 
catalogues  or  any  literature  from  this  de¬ 
partment  to  our  subscribers  on  application, 
but  naturally  we  would  prefer  to  have  people 
call  and  see  our  work  and  talk  over  any  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  they  may  be  interested  with 
Mrs.  Cutting,  who  will  have  charge  of  the 
department.  Her  headquarters  will  be  found 
at  the  Thirty-eighth  Street  end  of  the  fourth 
floor  of  The  Craftsman  Building,  where 
any  one  interested  in  interior  decoration  will 
find  rooms  fitted  up  in  original  styles,  also 
an  interesting  variety  of  furniture,  which 
will  be  shown  to  the  best  advantage  so  far 
as  background,  draperies  and  rugs  are  con¬ 
cerned.  All  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  fitting 
of  homes  or  the  purchasing  of  fabrics  and 
rugs  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Cutting, 
The  Craftsman  Building,  6  East  39th  Street. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

THE  RELATION  OF  DANCING 
TO  A  COMMERCIAL  AGE 

E  are  becoming  an  over-commer¬ 
cialized  age,  we  are  thinking 
only  of  business  success,  busi¬ 
ness  efficiency  ;  we  boast  that  we 
are  ioo  per  cent,  efficient,  while  we  are  only 
zero  emotionally.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  we 
are  not  seeking  to  do  business  and  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  business  because  that  is  a  good  thing 
or  because  the  business  itself  is  worth  es¬ 
tablishing  and  of  value  to  the  race,  but 
solely  to  be  great  business  men  and  rich.  We 
are  getting  together  elaborate  business  ma¬ 
chinery — telephones,  typewriting  machines, 
dictographs,  counting  machines.  For  every 
detail  of  business  there  has  been  some  ma¬ 
chine  developed  that  would  add  to  human 
power  of  productivity  and  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  in  a  given  amount  of  time  more 
money — not  more  money  to  be  used  beauti¬ 
fully  and  happily  or  in  developing  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  race,  but  just  more  money  to 
spend,  with  scarcely  any  object  in  spending 
it. 

What  would  have  become  of  us,  if  this 
had  gone  on  indefinitely?  We  were  getting 
more  and  more  machine-made  not  only  in 
our  effort  to  make  money-getting  easier 
but  in  commercializing  all  the  arts.  We 
have  been  putting  our  music  (the  great 
means  of  liberating  the  soul)  into  a  tin  can  ; 
our  drama  (the  great  opportunity  for  re¬ 
forming  the  world)  through  moving  ma¬ 
chines  ;  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  point 
where  our  books  will  not  be  read,  but  rung 
out  of  an  instrument.  And  as  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  all  these  things  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  slightest  effort  on  our 
part,  we  shall  in  turn  cease  to  create  them, 
to  grow  through  developing  them,  even 
cease  to  enjoy  them. 

Then  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  this 
money-getting,  machine-made  age  we  throw 
all  our  caution  to  the  wind ;  we  give  up 
some  of  our  business  hours,  we  forget  the 
fact  that  we  must  be  rich  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  and  begin  to  dance.  We  not  only  dance 
in  the  evening,  but  in  the  afternoon  and  in 
the  morning.  We  are  told  that  it  is  shock¬ 
ing  and  disastrous  and  immoral.  And  the 
commercial  side  of  life  says  this  will  ruin 
business,  our  young  people  are  not  sitting 
in  front  of  their  machines  all  the  while. 
We  hear  sermons  against  dancing  and  lec¬ 


tures  against  it,  but  the  craze  grows  and 
the  sound  of  music  is  all  over  the  land  and 
young  people  are  forgetting  that  they  ought 
to  think  only  of  money  and  are  looking  at 
each  other  again  and  the  old  people  are 
mourning  that  youth  is  past,  and  they  too 
are  dancing. 

It  is  all  very  remarkable  and  would  seem 
miraculous  if  one  did  not  stop  to  think  that 
after  all  Nature  is  very  logical  and  very 
wise.  And  while  she  did  not  control  the 
commercial  age  for  a  long  time,  but  let  it 
resolve  itself  into  an  enormous  machine, 
using  human  energy  to  produce  money,  she 
has  now  suddenly  in  the  most  wilful  hu¬ 
morous  fashion  brought  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  reaction  toward  gaiety.  And  in  spite 
of  all  the  maxims  in  American  copybooks 
and  all  the  books  on  efficiency  and  all  the 
machines  to  amuse  us  or  to  make  us  work 
we  are  dancing  as  though  there  were  few 
other  purposes  in  life.  Perhaps  too  much, 
because  all  reactions  swing  too  far  before 
they  strike  a  reasonable  balance ;  but  still 
from  the  reaction  undoubtedly  much  will 
be  gained  that  pure  commercial  activity  was 
rapidly  destroying.  It  is  not  as  though 
merely  the  idle,  thoughtless  or  vicious  were 
dancing ;  perhaps  they  are,  it  may  do  them 
good.  But  what  is  really  happening  is  that 
very  young  people  are  dancing  and  that 
middle-aged  and  elderly  people  are  getting 
together  evenings  and  practicing  difficult 
steps  and  becoming  more  graceful,  more  in¬ 
terested  in  life  and  more  cheerful. 

It  was  a  reaction  that  had  to  come  in  some 
form.  Nature  might  have  supplied  several 
ways  of  freshening  up  this  commercial  age, 
but  she  chose  dancing  and  dancing  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  we  have  reacted  sufficiently  far 
back  into  gaiety  and  mirth  and  joyousness 
to  satisfy  her  sense  of  race  balance.  Na¬ 
ture  always  provides  her  own  remedy  for 
her  own  difficulties.  Man  is  frequently  as¬ 
tonished  at  what  she  considers  a  remedy, 
but  in  the  course  of  generations  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  she  makes  no  mistakes.  It  is  not 
that  Nature  has  objected  to  business  activ¬ 
ity  in  this  nation.  That  too  was  essential. 

Our  early  days  in  America  were  spent  in 
finding  the  land  for  our  homes  and  build¬ 
ing  our  homes,  in  acquiring  a  government, 
in  other  words  we  were  a  nation  in  the 
processes  of  making  itself.  Then  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  support  ourselves  and 
we  became  too  interested  in  this.  We 
found  many  ways  of  supporting  ourselves 
more  showily  than  any  people  who  had  ever 
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lived,  and  more  easily.  Suddenly  Nature 
said,  “Enough  of  this,  we  are  thinking  of 
nothing  but  money,  we  are  not  gaining  the 
right  amount  of  good  in  earning  our  living, 
we  are  not  working  for  the  benefit  of  the 
race,  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  has 
been  perverted.”  We  have  really  ceased  to 
understand  the  value  of  work ;  we  labor  in 
order  to  be  idle,  and  when  we  have  labored 
so  long  that  we  have  the  time  and  the  money 
to  be  idle  we  have  forgotten  how  to  be  joy¬ 
ous.  It  is  impossible  to  live  our  lives  for¬ 
getting  that  we  have  emotions,  ignoring  the 
wonderful  thing  called  romance  until  we 
come  to  maturity  and  then  suddenly  reach 
out  our  hands  for  it.  If  men  were  to  go 
through  life  using  only  one  arm,  never  lift¬ 
ing  the  other,  at  middle  age  the  unused 
arm  would  be  atrophied  and  useless.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  our  emotions.  If  we 
five  only  for  gain,  not  for  romance  and  joy 
and  cheer  then  when  we  have  enough  money 
we  find  our  emotions  atrophied  and  with¬ 
ered.  And  whether  we  will  or  no  Nature 
does  not  intend  that  we  shall  become  an 
unemotional  people.  She  knows  better 
than  we  do  that  if  once  our  capacity  for 
emotion  dies,  our  ability  to  create  and  enjoy 
art  vanishes  also,  our  interest  in  and  under¬ 
standing  of  romance  will  pass  away  with 
art  and  that  life  will  suddenly  be  left  with¬ 
out  memories,  without  imagination.  It  is  a 
serious  matter  for  us  to  go  on  training  our 
young  men  only  to  seek  wealth,  to  get  rich 
quick,  our  young  girls  only  to  find  some 
easy,  dexterous  way  to  capture  the  young 
man  with  money ;  for  such  youth  as  this 
must  bring  old  age  without  capacity  for 
joy,  age  that  is  desolate  and  unproductive. 

That  the  dance  today  has  been  able  to 
take  such  a  tremendous  hold  on  the  public 
is  a  matter  of  profound  psychological  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  not  because  the  dance  is  bad 
or  because  the  dance  appeals  to  evil  in¬ 
stincts.  Nothing  with  solely  an  evil  im¬ 
pulse  has  ever  in  the  world  captured  and 
held  a  nation.  When  an  entire  people  are 
swept  off  their  feet  with  interest  in  some 
overwhelming  new  joy  it  is  because  there 
is  need  for  that  expression,  it  is  because 
Nature  has  willed  the  people  to  live  through 
this  reaction  in  order  to  strike  a  balance. 
Today  our  young  people  are  largely  with¬ 
out  mental  and  spiritual  occupation.  They 
have  needed  just  what  the  dance  has 
brought  them,  otherwise  thev  would  not 
have  accepted  it.  A  nation  adequately  oc¬ 
cupied,  profoundly  interested  has  never 


accepted  a  fad  of  the  moment.  If  in  this 
generation  we  had  been  a  people  absorbed 
in  our  homes,  our  gardens,  the  development 
and  instruction  of  our  children,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  art,  we  should  have  had  but  little 
time  for  such  a  craze  as  the  present  dance 
has  created.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
were  a  nation  grown  weary  in  its  mad  haste 
to  become  rich,  a  nation  of  young  people  al¬ 
most  devoid  of  romance,  of  homes  without 
hearthstones  and  the  fact  that  we  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  gaiety  of  the  dance  today, 
has  meant  that  we  needed  it  and  that  it 
came  to  idle  feet  and  frequently  to  empty 
hearts.  No  amusement  could  ever  capture 
a  nation  sincerely  interested  in  its  own  de¬ 
velopment,  but  it  can  absorb  a  melancholy 
commercial  people  and  bring  about  a  greater 
spirit  of  comradeship  among  those  who 
have  grown  sad  with  their  successes. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure — that  we 
shall  have  a  nation  in  better  physical  condi¬ 
tion  from  this  dancing,  we  shall  see  about 
us  more  graceful  young  people  with  better 
appetites,  more  supple  old  people,  less  stout¬ 
ness  and  possibly  a  greater  enjoyment  of 
music.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it  will  effect 
beneficially  the  question  of  dress.  I  can  see 
plainly  that  it  is  not  easy  for  people  to  dance 
overweighted  with  clothes  or  in  fussy 
heavy  garments,  that  on  the  other  hand, 
after  dancing  warm  comfortable  wraps  are 
essential,  so  that  possibly  our  young  people 
will  begin  to  devise  the  sort  of  clothes 
which  they  like,  which  are  suited  to  this 
merry-making  and  we  shall  not  only  have 
better  bodies  to  clothe,  but  greater  wisdom 
in  clothing  them. 

In  any  case  we  have  profoundly  needed  in 
America  a  greater  spirit  of  fraternity.  We 
not  only  had  ceased  to  play  cheerfully,  but 
practically  to  play  at  all,  we  were  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  burden  of  monev.  We 
had  youth  without  romance,  maturity  with¬ 
out  achievement  and  age  without  memories, 
our  young  people  no  longer  thrilled  in  the 
moonlight,  our  old  people  no  longer  sat  by 
the  fireside.  As  Mr.  Coningsby  Dawson 
has  recently  most  convincingly  said  in  the 
New  York  Sun:  “Young  people  seem 
afraid  of  romance  and  old  people  seek  it 
vainly  because  they  are  afraid  of  death.” 
We  seemed  as  a  nation  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
spiritual  tragedy,  and  young  or  old  we 
looked  at  each  other  with  dull  eyes,  bright¬ 
ening  only  at  the  clink  of  gold.  If  this 
spirit  of  dancing  has  come  upon  us  to  les¬ 
sen  our  greed,  to  freshen  our  interest  in 
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each  other,  to  bring  “old  men  and  maidens, 
young  men  and  children  together,”  then  let 
us  accept  from  it  what  we  can,  let  us  help 
Nature  to  strike  the  balance  which  she  is 
seeking. 

I  have  been  interested  here  at  The 
Craftsman  in  watching  our  little  evening 
parties  and  in  studying  just  what  the  dance 
has  meant  in  this  one  environment,  and  I 
find  in  a  single  evening  on  our  clubroom 
floor  where  we  dance,  bankers  and  painters 
and  sculptors,  business  men  and  editors,  art 
students  and  young  men  from  their  daily 
employment,  schoolgirls  and  even  children 
all  dancing  side  by  side ;  the  elderly  men 
largely  with  their  elderly  wives,  looking 
younger  and  happier  than  I  remember  them 
a  few  years  ago,  lighter  on  their  feet,  chat¬ 
ting  cheerfully  between  the  dances,  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  the  young  folks  are  doing, 
and  the  young  folks  in  turn  with  the  com¬ 
radeship  for  their  elders  that  has  not  been 
found  in  this  country  for  a  generation  past. 

I  do  not  mean  that  perhaps  there  is  not 
too  much  dancing,  that  there  may  be  those 
who  are  not  dancing  in  the  most  beautiful 
way,  that  some  of  the  dancing  may  net  in¬ 
terfere  with  employment  that  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  take  precedence.  These 
details  I  am  not  considering  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  Nature  has  not  considered  them.  I 
am  only  interested  in  watching  this  wonder¬ 
ful' reaction  of  Nature’s  today  by  which 
she  is  struggling  to  save  the  nation  from 
the  atrophy  of  over-commercialization.  I 
am  keenly  interested  to  see  her  effort  to 
save  comradeship  for  the  older  people,  a 
fresh  spirit  for  the  mature  and  romance  for 
the  young.  And  in  this  widespread  and 
profoundly  necessary  effort,  although  I  may 
not  actively  cooperate,  I  feel  myself  pos¬ 
sessing  a  never-ending  interest. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

DOWN  AMONG  MEN:  BY  WILL 

FRYING TON  COMFORT 

HE  CRAFTSMAN  has  become 
very  much  interested  in  the  stories 
of  Mr.  Will  Levington  Comfort 
not  merely  as  stories,  although  as 
pure  fiction,  in  which  romance  is  handled 
with  fearlessness,  beauty  and  passion,  they 
rank  among  the  greatest  of  the  day ;  but  as 
a  philosopher  we  feel  that  he  has  presented 
in  all  his  works  the  point  of  view  of  a  man 
who  sees  life  very  sanely,  intensely,  yet  sci¬ 
entifically,  who  is  at  once  an  artist,  a  trav¬ 


eler,  a  lover,  and  greatest  of  all  a  friend  of 
humanity. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
several  of  Mr.  Comfort’s  so-called  essays 
in  the  magazine.  They  are  not  really  es¬ 
says  in  the  usual  expression  of  the  word  at 
all ;  they  are  really  talks  abounding  with 
life,  full  of  feeling,  keen  with  love  of  the 
world,  profoundly  sympathetic,  with  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  old  and  young,  with  eagerness 
for  joy,  written  by  a  man  accepting  sorrow 
as  an  elemental  and  necessary  phase  of  de¬ 
velopment.  One  of  the  essays  relates  very 
closely  to  Mr.  Comfort’s  book  “Down 
Among  Men.”  This  book  is  one  of  the 
strongest  because  one  of  the  most  sympa¬ 
thetic.  There  is  modern  warfare  in  it,  the 
triumph  of  physical  endurance,  wonderful 
idealism  of  womanhood,  but  above  all  the 
reiterated  purpose  of  service  down  among 
men.  And  John  Morning,  the  hero,  found 
it  necessary  in  order  to  understand  men  and 
to  be  of  service  for  them,  on  one  hand  to 
live  and  work  among  them  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  have  his  quiet  hours  of  thought  and 
silence  in  his  little  cabin  built  on  the  “lifted 
corner  of  a  broad  meadow.”  It  is  a  story 
of  tremendous  heroism  on  both  the  part  of 
the  man  and  the  woman,  a  story  that  it 
seems  to  us  no  other  man  but  Mr.  Comfort 
could  have  made  seem  real,  because  at  the 
end  the  woman  is  sacrificed  to  the  man’s 
greater  development,  and  yet  reading  and 
loving  the  book  you  do  not  resent  this  sac¬ 
rifice  any  more  than  the  woman  herself  did. 
(Published  by  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York.  287  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.) 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GREEK  ART: 
BY  PERCY  GARDNER 

HIS  book  is  an  enlargement  of  Mr. 
Gardner’s  VA  Grammar  of  Greek 
Art,”  a  volume  which  while  widely 
read  was  somewhat  misunderstood  owing 
to  the  limitations  of  its  title.  For  the 
“Principles  of  Greek  Art”  several  of  the 
chapters  were  rewritten,  revised  or  cor¬ 
rected,  and  others  were  added  along  with 
twenty-five  entirely  new  illustrations. 
These,  as  all  others  in  the  book,  were  not 
chosen  merely  that  they  might  provide  a 
pictorial  text,  but  because  they  might  illus¬ 
trate  some  essential  Hellenic  principle. 

Mr.  Gardner  writes  with  the  ardent  de¬ 
sire  of  one  strong  in  the  belief  that  a  lower 
plane  of  civilization  will  be  apt  to  follow 
should  the  modern  educational  curriculum 
abolish  Greek  studies ;  and  that  the  debt 
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which  moderns  owe  to  the  artistic  and 
psychological  principles  incorporated  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  art  is  one  that  cannot  be 
forgotten  without  disastrous  results. 

“The  principles  of  Greek  art  and  Greek 
literature,”  Mr.  Gardner  states,  “the 
Greek  drama  and  the  Greek  temple  are 
built  on  lines  embodying  equally  the  aes¬ 
thetic  ideas  of  the  race.  Had  ancient  art 
been  less  misunderstood  and  held  less  apart 
from  the  lives  of  moderns  there  would  not 
be  so  many  poorly  trained  artists  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  nor  would  so  many  find  it  necessary  to 
go  to  Paris  and  to  Rome  to  study.”  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  352  pages.  Price,  $2.25.) 

SUCCESS  WITH  IIENS:  BY  ROBERT 
JOOS 

TO  keep  hens  and  to  have  success  with 
them  are  not  always  synonomous 
experiences,  although  according  to 
Mr.  Joos  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  inseparably  linked  in  the 
chicken  run.  But  to  plunge  into  the  indus¬ 
try  of  chicken  raising  without  due  prepara¬ 
tion,  thinking  thereby  to  “pay  off  a  mort¬ 
gage,”  or  save  money  for  a  trip  to  Europe, 
is  simply  to  map  out  the  road  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  raise  poultry  success¬ 
fully,  work  and  good  judgment  are  neces¬ 
sary,  also  patience  and  ambition  and  above 
all  a  store  of  accurate  information  concern¬ 
ing  up-to-date  methods.  Much  capital  is 
not  necessary,  for  a  run  can  be  started  on  a 
small  scale  capable  of  expansion. 

These  and  many  others  are  points  that 
Mr.  Joos  brings  to  the  attention  of  his  read¬ 
ers  ;  directions  concerning  the  hatching  and 
brooding  of  chickens;  incubation;  feeding 
and  housing;  cleanliness  ;  increasing  the  egg 
supply;  the  cure  of  disease;  and  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  eggs  and  fowls  are  among  other 
phases  of  the  industry  exhaustively  set 
forth  in  this  volume.  The  text  of  the  book 
is  simple  to  follow,  practical  and  recom¬ 
mends  the  methods  pursued  by  the  most 
successful  poultry  raisers  of  the  country. 
(Published  by  Forbes  &  Company,  Chicago. 
234  pages.  Price,  $1.00.) 

THE  LABYRINTH:  BY  PAUL  HER- 
VI EU 

THE  publishers,  in  presenting  this  neat 
little  volume  containing  a  translation 
of  Paul  Hervieu’s  “Le  Dedale,”  have 
shown  not  only  a  desire  to  make  its  author 
more  generally  known  to  Americans :  but 


have  chosen  for  the  doing  its  author’s  mas¬ 
terpiece.  “The  Labyrinth,”  besides  a  thesis 
play,  is  a  throbbing,  emotional  drama  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  nervous,  highstrung  timbre  which 
makes  it  forcibly  realistic.  Its  characters, 
as  proclaimed  by  the  title,  become  involved 
in  a  hopeless  labyrinth,  the  result  of  con¬ 
flicting  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
attitude  toward  divorce  and  that  of  the 
French  law.  This  condition  of  things,  ever 
a  present  one  among  the  French  people,  is 
boldly  attacked  by  Hervieu,  himself  a  law¬ 
yer  who  has  striven  to  right  many  unjust 
aspects  of  the  law. 

Of  “The  Labyrinth”  August  Brisson  has 
said  “that  never  before  has  the  stoic  firm¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Hervieu’s  characters  been  lav¬ 
ished  with  such  breadth  of  force.”  But 
then  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  crit¬ 
ics,  as  well  as  the  French  people  have  been 
unanimous  in  their  laudations  of  this  play. 

The  present  translation  has  flexibility 
and  literary  value  and  the  book  contains  a 
critical  introduction  and  survey  of  Mr. 
Hervieu’s  work.  (Published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York.  172  pages.  Price, 
$1.00.) 

ESSAYS  ON  ART:  BY  JOHN  BURNET, 
F.R.S. 

THE  publishers  of  the  present  volume 
after  the  original  of  Burnet’s  famous 
“Art  Essays,”  out  of  print  for  many 
years,  announce  that  it  is  a  reprint  for  the 
special  benefit  of  students  and  art  lovers  in 
general  and  that  a  primary  object  in  its 
publication  has  been  to  place  its  valuable 
information  within  the  reach  of  all  those  of 
moderate  means. 

The  book  is  indeed  a  treatise  on  art  and 
consists  of  three  distinct  parts:  Essays  on 
the  Education  of  the  Eye,  being  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  those  who  would  achieve  in  any 
form  of  drawing,  painting,  art,  photog¬ 
raphy;  Practical  Hints  on  Composition, 
comprising  almost  every  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  although  given  in  limited  space:  and 
Practical  Hints  on  Light  and  Shade,  with¬ 
out  an  understanding  of  which  no  artist  can 
proceed  very  far.  These  essays  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  examples  from  the  great  masters, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  best  authors  on  the 
subject  have  been  generously  quoted  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  found  that  they  can  be  utilized  to 
strengthen  the  text.  As  a  book  containing 
concise  and  reliable  knowledge,  “Essays  on 
Art”  should  prove  of  inestimable  service. 
(Published  by  Frank  V.  Chambers,  Phila- 
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delphia.  Illustrated,  ioo  pages.  Price, 
$1.00.) 

SANCTUARY:  A  BIRD  MASQUE:  BY 
PERCY  MACKAYE 

HE  “Bird  Masque”  is  the  first  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  poetical  play  with  behind  it 
a  great  reform  purpose.  It  seeks 
through  the  medium  of  the  theater  to  draw 
Nature,  specialized  in  this  instance  by  bird 
life,  nearer  to  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of 
all  men.  The  technique  of  the  work  pos¬ 
sesses  the  lyric  beauty  natural  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye  in  touching  the  spiritual  side  of  life, 
and  behind  each  utterance  lies,  as  has  been 
said,  the  humanitarian  purpose  of  protect¬ 
ing  wild  birds. 

For  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  see 
the  dramatization  of  the  “Masque,”  as  well 
as  for  those  who  would  have  it  more  in¬ 
delibly  impressed  on  their  minds  the  “Sanc¬ 
tuary”  is  bound  to  make  a  strong  appeal. 
(Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Illustrated  in  color.  71 
pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.) 

RENAISSANCE  AND  MODERN  ART  : 
BY  WILLIAM  H.  GOODYEAR,  M.A. 

A  BOOK  on  “Renaissance  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Art”  must  always  have  a  vital 
interest,  since  it  treats  primarily  of 
a  period  in  history  which  gave  birth  to 
modern  civilization  and  which  in  the 
broadest  sense  has  not  yet  lost  its  influence. 
This  particular  book  forms  one  of  the 
“Standard  Library”  of  the  publishers.  The 
information  it  contains  is  such  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  student  or  beginner.  It  makes 
note  of  other  books  on  the  subject  by  way 
of  suggestions  in  reading,  adding  thereby 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  text. 

In  make-up  the  volume  is  small,  neat  and 
convenient  to  handle.  (Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don.  Fully  illustrated.  221  pages.  Price 
50  cents  net.) 

THE  HOUSE  IN  GOOD  TASTE:  BY 
ELSIE  DE  WOLFE 

IN  the  preface  of  her  book  entitled  “The 
HoUse  in  Good  Taste”  Miss  de  Wolfe 
says:  “I  know  of  nothing  more  signi¬ 
ficant  than  the  awakening  of  men  and 
women  throughout  our  country  to  the  desire 
to  improve  their  houses.  Call  it  what  you 
will— awakening,  development,  American 
Renaissance — it  is  a  most  startling  and 
promising  condition  of  affairs.” 


On  this  subject  Miss  de  Wolfe  is  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority,  since  in  the 
profession  of  interior  decorator  she  has 
made  a  greater  success  than  almost  any 
other  woman.  Her  taste  is  of  a  specialized 
sort  and  has  its  own  vogue.  Furthermore 
it  is  a  taste  that  encompasses  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  small  town  apartments,  simple  sub¬ 
urban  houses,  as  well  as  the  palaces  of  the 
ultra-luxurious. 

Simplicity  in  decoration,  appropriateness 
and  freedom  from  overcrowding  are  the 
motifs  of  this  book.  Also  the  thought  is 
prominent  that  any  house  can  be  in  good 
taste  provided  the  desire  is  in  the  mind  of 
its  owner. 

In  make-up  Miss  de  Wolfe’s  book  is  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive,  the  numerous  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  interiors  of  many  of  the 
most  notable  rooms  in  the  country.  They, 
like  the  text,  are  rich  in  suggestions  for  all 
those  interested  in  house  decoration.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  Pages  322.  Price  $2.50 
net.) 

CONSTRUCTIVE  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS:  BY 
HORACE  WILMER  MARSH 

OLUME  one,  part  two,  of  this  book 
treats  of  technical  algebra.  Of  its 
aim  the  author  relates  :  “It  is  to  make 
the  student  proficient  in  the  fundamental 
algebraic  processes  and  in  their  application 
to  the  numerous  computations  in  technical 
industries.”  The  advancement  of  ideals  is 
besides  accentuated  in  this  volume :  knowl¬ 
edge  is  replaced  by  development ;  executive 
ability  by  theory ;  freedom  by  illustration ; 
competition,  marks,  prizes,  by  love  for  the 
subject. 

In  connection  with  practical  mathematics 
Mr,  Marsh  is  well  known  and  has  treated 
his  subject  with  authority.  Naturally  the 
book  will  find  its  best  service  in  schools  and 
colleges  and  in  evening  and  apprefttice 
classes.  (Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
New  York  and  London.  428  pages.  Price, 
$2.00.) 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  ALLIED 
ARTS:  BY  ALFRED  N.  BROOKS 

OOKS  on  “Architecture  and  the  Allied 
Arts”  are,  it  may  be  argued  from  the 
many  that  have  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished,  increasing  greatly  in  popularity. 
The  present  volume,  while  in  no  sense  of 
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the  word  a  text-book,  should  prove  for  all 
students  and  lay  readers  on  the  subject  a 
most  helpful  and  illuminating  guide.  It 
supplies  facts,  even  the  essentials  of  what 
is  known  about  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  architecture,  do¬ 
ing  so  besides  in  a  non-technical  and  in¬ 
formal  way  which  affords  pleasure  as  well 
as  an  insight  into  much  well  -  arranged 
knowledge. 

As  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Brooks  writes  with 
authority  and  with  an  earnestness  adding 
greatly  to  the  natural  charm  of  the  subject. 
The  many  illustrations  of  renowned  sculp¬ 
tures  and  details  of  architecture  present 
with  the  text  a  volume  harmonious  and 
striking  in  appearance.  (Published  by 
Bobbs,  Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis. 
Fully  illustrated.  257  pages.  Price,  $3.50.) 

MODERN  TECHNICAL  DRAWING: 
BY  GEORGE  ELLIS 

MORE  useful  or  practical  book  or 
one  more  easy  to  follow  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  entitled  “Modern  Tech¬ 
nical  Drawing”  has  rarely  been  issued  on 
this  subject.  In  fact,  the  part  of  the  book 
which  deals  with  the  “setting  out”  of  work, 
that  is  the  planning  and  description  of  work 
for  the  use  of  the  artisan  in  the  shop  is 
treated  with  a  comprehension  not  hitherto 
attempted.  The  numerous  examples 
throughout  the  book  and  the  many  illustra¬ 
tions  should  also  aid  many  to  study  care¬ 
fully  and  to  reach  a  certain  degree  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  even  without  further  assistance 
from  outside  instruction. 

Technical  Drawing,  Draughtsmen’s 
Work,  Drawing  Instruments,  Orthographic, 
Isometric  and  Oblique  Projection,  Practical 
Perspective,  Free-hand  Drawing,  Practical 
Geometry  and  Workshop  Drawings  are  the 
titles  of  the  chapters  herein  respectively 
treated.  (Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  New  York.  Illustrated.  200 
pages.  Price,  $2.00.) 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
VINCENT  VAN  GOGII:  BY  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  DU  QUESNE  VAN  GOGH 

O  have  passed  in  review  before  the 
mental  vision  the  striking  facts  and 
incidents  of  any  life  is  interesting,  es¬ 
sentially  so  when  a  life  is  so  strangely 
apart  and  individual  as  that  of  Vincent 
Van  Gogh.  By  means  of  this  volume  of 
personal  recollections  one  gains  an  insight 
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into  the  striving,  big  spirit  of  this  man  able 
to  conceive  works  of  great  individuality 
and  yet  which  in  his  day  were  not  compre¬ 
hensible  to  ordinary  minds. 

Van  Gogh  must  ever  be  known  as  a 
unique  colorist.  He  used  the  impression¬ 
ist  idea  of  broken  color  to  give  light  effect 
and  did  what  had  then  never  been  done  be¬ 
fore,  drew  in  color,  producing  through  this 
means  both  light  and  form. 

He  did  not,  however,  live  to  carry  to 
completion  the  conceptions  which  he  held 
most  passionately.  In  his  day  few  had  the 
wish  to  look  along  the  path  that  he  blazed 
into  the  future  of  art.  But  as  is  so  often 
the  tragedy  of  genius,  his  followers  of  to¬ 
day  are  eager  to  crane  their  necks  back¬ 
ward  and  to  pick  up  every  incident  of  his 
life  and  his  methods  of  work.  Along  this 
path  the  present  volume  is  an  inestimable 
guide.  (Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  Boston  and  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  58  pages.  Price,  $1.75  net.) 

GENERAL  WILLIAM  BOOTH  EN¬ 
TERS  INTO  HEAVEN  AND  OTHER 
POEMS:  BY  NICHOLAS  VACHEL 
LINDSAY 

THE  poems  of  Nicholas  Vachel  Lind¬ 
say  grouped  in  this  volume  are  for 
the  most  part  new  to  American  read¬ 
ers.  Their  range  of  subject  is  wide,  many 
being  unusually  spontaneous  in  their  ap¬ 
peal  for  beauty  and  truth.  With  the 
desire  furthermore  for  the  return  of  poetry 
into  the  life  of  everyday,  these  poems,  even 
those  not  exactly  uniform  in  excellence, 
should  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  this  art. 
(Published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley,  New 
York.  1 19  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.) 

THE  CUBIES:  BY  MARY  MILLS 
LYALL  AND  EARL  HARVEY  LYALL 

I  ''HE  CUBIES”  is  an  amusing  little 
X  book  of  verses  and  color  illustra¬ 
tions  composed  in  the  spirit  of 
humorous  satire  and  fun  to  which  much  of 
this  so-called  reformation  movement  in  art 
has  been  subjected.  The  people  depicted 
throughout  these  pages  are,  it  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  somewhat  of  a  reversion  to  primitive 
types,  even  of  Cubies ;  and  the  text  of  the 
book  is  arranged  after  the  manner  of  prim¬ 
ers  in  which  children  learn  their  alphabet. 
(Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York.  Illustrated  in  color.  60  pages. 
Price,  $T.oo  net.) 


YOUTH,  FROM  A  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH  BY  G.  F.  HOOKER. 


THE  HAUNTED  WOOD:  THE  NEED  OF  OUR 
LITTLE  CHILDREN:  BY  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 


ROWN  people  have  a  knack  of  explaining  and  yet 
not  telling.  They  try  to  remove  the  question-marks 
from  life  and  to  revise  God’s  punctuation.  We  boast 
that  the  nineteenth  century  produced  more  scientific 
erasers,  who  rubbed  out  more  romantic  queries  from 
the  universe,  than  any  previous  century.  Well,  and 
should  we  boast  about  it?  I  think  God  intended  His 
interrogations ;  that  He  put  them  there  to  keep  the  beanstalk-ladder 
of  the  imagination  growing,  by  which  fairy-believing  people  clamber 
out  of  earth  and  gain  a  peep  of  heaven. 

Fairy -believing  people!  All  children  come  under  that  category; 
they  ought  to  if  they  don’t.  Fairy-believing  people  can  arise  from 
their  beds  a  hundred  thousand  mornings  and  still  find  the  world  a 
sublime  guess.  No  amount  of  travel  along  the  rutted  lanes  of  con¬ 
vention  can  take  their  illusions  from  them.  All  along  the  road,  and 
especially  behind  them  and  ahead,  the  question-marks  bristle  like 
trees  of  a  forest.  They  form  a  kind  of  haunted  wood,  which  God  has 
planted  along  life’s  highways,  to  keep  His  explorers  intrigued  and 
hoping. 

“Still  we  say  as  we  go. 

Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 

Whatever  there  is  to  know. 

That  we  shall  know  some  day.” 

But  children  of  today  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
haunted  wood,  no  unknowable  country — that  the  journey  from  birth 
to  death  can  encompass  everything.  We  send  them  forth  on  their 
quests  in  graded  gangs,  like  personally  conducted  tourists,  with  text¬ 
books  held  in  their  podgy  little  fingers,  and  skilled  guides  to  rush 
them  from  city  to  city  of  barren  facts,  never  allowing  them  time  to 
wander  the  country  where  the  unpurchasable  magic  of  birds’  songs, 
flowers  and  dreamy  villages  is  found.  They  are  compelled  to  be  up 
early  to  catch  trains,  not  to  see  the  dew  of  the  morning.  They  are 
instructed  in  what  they  should  admire,  and  are  never  permitted 
to  waste  a  second  in  watching  bubble-fancies  float  and  break  in  the 
sunshine.  Why,  if  the  sun  shines  too  hotly,  in  our  busy  kindness 
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we  make  them  dull  their  sight  with  tinted  spectacles.  We  trot 
them  so  fast  and  so  far,  in  directions  which  are  chosen  for  them, 
that  they  lose  all  sense  of  personal  enterprise  and  adventure.  They 
learn  nothing  of  their  own  selection — and  it  is  only  the  knowledge 
which  we  gather  for  the  joy  of  the  gathering  that  is  valuable.  So 
incessant  is  the  improving  chatter  of  the  wise  paid  people  who  accom¬ 
pany  them  that  the  babbling  of  brooks  in  meadows,  the  soprano  cry 
from  hedges,  and  the  big  bass  voice  of  sunsets  is  drowned.  Our 
children  are  forced  to  listen  to  so  many  things  that  they  feel  nothing; 
they  have  thrust  upon  them  the  husks  of  a  splendor  from  which  the 
soul  has  been  extracted. 

Poor  tired  little  heads,  we  are  so  anxious  to  make  you  sage  after 
our  own  fashion — we  give  you  no  time  to  remember!  Weary  little 
feet,  you  stumble  on  the  hillsides;  we  have  made  the  pavements 
your  province.  Narrow  stooped  shoulders,  bent  over  lesson-books 
while  the  electric  light  burns  furiously,  don’t  you  know  that  the  quiet 
freedom  of  the  stars  is  shining  overhead?  God  walks  by  you  un¬ 
observed.  Angels  rustle  in  the  bushes;  when  you  question,  we  give 
you  scientific  lectures  on  why  the  wind  blows  and  what  keeps  it 
blowing.  We  won’t  allow  you  to  be  the  poets  that  God  made  you. 
We  shut  you  up  in  houses;  we’re  so  afraid  that  you’ll  grow  idle  and 
fail  in  life’s  struggle  if  you  watch  the  sailing  of  the  clouds. 

WHEN  I  was  little,  I  think  I  must  have  been  lucky.  I  lived 
in  a  gray  Scotch  city,  paved  with  cobblestones  and  built 
of  granite.  It  was  cold,  and  barriered,  and  draughty. 
For  nine  months  in  the  year  I  used  to  be  turned  into  a  crescent- 
garden,  with  tall  palings  all  round  and  a  gate,  too  high  to  clamber 
over,  to  which  my  parents  had  a  key.  I  used  to  be  taken  there, 
locked  in  and  left.  I  can  remember  the  taste  of  a  shrub  called 
Bread-and-Butter — it  was  hopelessly  sooty.  But  that  wasn’t  why 
I  was  lucky.  There  were  three  more  months  in  every  year  to  be 
accounted  for — and  these  I  spent  in  the  Haunted  Woods.  Yes, 
literally. 

Within  a  few  hours’  journey  of  Glasgow  there  is  a  fold  in  the 
hills  where  long  ago,  it  is  said,  the  fairies  of  Scotland  held  their  leafy 
republic.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  republic  was  a  farm — it  may  be 
there  now — and  that  was  the  headquarters  of  my  adventures.  Past 
the  door  ran  a  sleepy  little  river  that  sang  to  itself  softly,  “Follow, 
Follow,  Follow.”  It  entered  the  Woods  of  Duneira;  the  country¬ 
folk  told  me  that  there  were  rings  along  its  banks,  trodden  out  by 
fairies  dancing  in  the  moonlight.  They  said  that  if  a  boy  fell  asleep 
inside  a  ring,  the  fairies  would  claim  him.  They  had  all  kinds  of 
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strange  legends  of  boys  and  girls  who  had  entered  its  shadows  and 
never  returned— -of  the  palaces  they  lived  in  now,  all  hidden  under 
fern,  and  how,  if  you  sat  very  quietly  with  your  ear  against  the  ground, 
you  could  hear  them  laughing  above  the  murmur  of  the  river. 

My  ears  hadn’t  been  stuffed  with  school-book  lessons,  so  I  thought 
I  heard  them.  Birds  skimming  from  branches  and  rabbits  popping 
out  from  the  bracken,  were  enchanted  persons.  I  hoped  with  a  fear¬ 
ful  expectancy  that  the  fairies  would  come  and  fetch  me.  That 
never  happened.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months  I  was  jolted  back 
to  the  granite  city,  where  bread  had  to  be  earned.  But  I  remem¬ 
bered,  and  waited  for  the  next  holiday  to  come  round.  The  memory 
kept  my  imagination  growing. 

The  Haunted  Wood!  For  me  it  was  everywhere.  I  found  it 
in  the  crescent-garden.  It  kept  me  believing  all  things,  enduring  all 
things,  hoping  all  things.  It  lent  the  touch  of  distance  to  curtailment. 

LIFE  is  boundaried  at  its  beginning  and  its  ending  by  a  haunted 
wood.  When  children  emerge  from  its  leaves,  we  call  it  Birth; 
when  they  reenter,  never  to  return,  we  call  it  Death.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  lies  the  metropolis  of  competitive  endeavor.  Our 
modern  system  of  education,  founded  on  adult  despotism,  is  a  hard 
macadam  highway,  built  not  for  individuals  but  crowds.  We  have 
made  a  law  that  all  must  tread  it.  On  ahead,  like  a  monstrous  wart 
on  the  horizon,  is  the  city  of  failure  and  success.  Sign-posts  along 
the  road  urge  our  children  to  make  more  speed  in  getting  to  it; 
policeman  moralists  stand  guard  over  fields  and  hedges  to  drive 
them  forward  and  prevent  them  from  scampering.  By  the  time 
they  reach  the  city’s  outer  walls,  in  the  first  flush  of  manhood  or 
womanhood,  they  are  either  intimidated  or  their  mysticism  is  dead. 
They  enter  hard-eyed  or  brow-beaten. 

Modern  education  has  made  youth  a  fugitive  and  romance  a  clown 
in  a  circus.  Whatever  has  to  be  taken  on  faith  is  a  superstition  and 
a  sham.  Since  the  past  can  never  be  witnessed  by  the  present,  this 
makes  the  entire  record  of  human  idealism  an  incredible  legend. 
Guide-book  facts,  with  a  direct  commercial  value,  are  the  only  kind 
of  knowledge  worth  acquiring.  We  are  converting  our  children 
into  creatures  a  little  lower  than  the  animals.  Animals  at  least 
have  their  instincts.  The  migratory  bird  hopes  for  a  promised  land 
that  crouches  somewhere  beneath  the  weight  of  sunsets.  It  spreads 
its  wings  in  the  faith  that,  beyond  the  horizon,  the  same  hand  that 
made  it  has  provided  food  and  materials  for  a  nest. 

Few  children  of  today  have  such  faith  as  that.  Directly  they 
begin  to  reason,  they  are  instructed  to  fear.  The  competitive  system 
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under  which  they  are  educated  is  a  mimic  war  for  bread.  They  are 
taught  that  the  sole  purpose  of  their  being  is  to  excel.  In  the  struggle 
they  have  no  time  to  be  young — no  hours  for  dreaming,  in  which  to 
fortify  their  optimism  against  the  shock  of  disillusion.  Every  child 
is  a  poet  at  birth,  and  therefore  an  individualist;  but  modern  edu¬ 
cation  regards  diversion  from  type  as  abnormality,  and  poetry  as  the 
least  profitable  of  all  diversions. 

Height  may  be  made  to  impress  one  with  horror  or  majesty, 
according  as  it  is  interpreted.  It  is  the  horror  of  living  which  is 
implicitly  emphasized  by  competition  in  education.  We  put  our 
children  into  intellectual  expresses,  and  think  that  we  have  done  our 
duty  when  we  have  despatched  them  post-haste  to  our  cities  of 
ambition.  The  haunted  woods  rush  by  them,  blurred  by  the  speed 
and  smoke-bespattered.  “Success  is  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me.”  Honorable  failure  is  a  shrine  before 
which  it  is  blasphemy  to  worship.  Sex  is  an  evil,  because  it  deters 
from  selfish  concentration.  Our  youth  of  today  have  observed  that 
to  have  children  of  their  own  is  costly.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
our  young  men  are  either  judicious  “rips”  or  passionless,  and  that 
our  young  women  are  nuns  who  have  taken  the  perpetual  vow  of 
playing  safe  at  some  one  else’s  expense.  The  talent  of  sex  is  buried 
in  a  napkin,  and  youth,  fashioned  to  follow  forlorn  opportunities, 
has  turned  usurer.  Our  spendthrifts  are  among  our  old  and  middle- 
aged,  who  have  come  to  dread  the  joylessness  of  death. 

THE  man  who  lives  in  cities  measures  distances  by  yards  instead 
of  miles,  and  becomes  short-sighted.  It  is  the  law  of  life  that 
each  man  must  go  outside  of  crowds  to  die  alone  in  the  wide 
spaces.  When  he  has  curtailed  his  vision  in  the  struggle  for  imme¬ 
diate  possessions,  vastness  is  terrifying.  He  had  thought  that  he 
had  become  so  certain,  that  he  had  staked  out  the  future  and  denied 
Eternity  by  drawing  down  the  blinds  before  his  windows.  Now, 
in  the  wide  spaces,  he  finds  that  the  stars  are  still  shining  and  that 
God’s  question-marks  still  rise  tall  and  plumed,  like  trees,  against 
the  clouds.  The  haunted  wood,  from  which  he  fled  as  a  child,  con¬ 
fronts  him.  With  all  his  getting  and  spending,  he  has  explained 
nothing. 

For  him  it  is  too  late,  but  the  little  children - !  In  this  age, 

as  in  all  the  ages,  when  no  one  is  watching,  they  creep  back  to  play 
with  the  fairies  and  to  listen  to  the  angels’  footsteps.  As  the  road 
of  their  journey  lengthens,  they  will  return  more  rarely.  Remem¬ 
bering  less  and  less,  they  will  build  themselves  fortresses  of  impera¬ 
tive  desire.  But  at  night,  if  no  one  blinds  their  eyes,  they  will  see 
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the  woods  come  marching  to  their  walls,  tall  trees  moving  silently 
as  clouds  and  little  trees  treading  softly.  The  green  host  halts  and 
calls — in  the  voice  of  poetry,  memory,  religion,  legend  or,  as  the 
Greeks  put  it,  in  the  faint  pipes  and  stampeding  feet  of  Pan. 

We  have  all  heard  it.  Out  of  fear  of  ridicule  we  do  not  talk  about 
it.  We  shall  all  revisit  the  wood  again  when  sleep,  or  the  dream  of 
death,  has  claimed  us.  So  why  deny  it  to  our  children?  Why  per¬ 
suade  our  youth  that  it  is  not  there? 


A  NEW  SPINNING  SONG 


THE  fillet  needs  another  pearl,  the  hand  another  ring. 

Turn ,  wheels ,  turn,  dusk  in  the  red  young  sun I 
What  are  little  hearts  that  leap  or  little  lips  that  sing? 
Whirl,  wheels,  and  turn ,  whirl  till  our  whim  is  won! 

Flesh  and  blood  and  dusky  eyes,  childish  hearts  and  gay, 

These  shall  turn  the  wheels  for  us,  and  wither  through  the  day — 
Turn,  wheels,  turn,  dusk  in  the  red  young  sun! 


The  pinnace  needs  a  swifter  wing,  the  fortress  needs  a  tower, 

Turn,  wheels,  turn,  bleak  in  the  aching  noon! 

What  if  all  the  woods  are  green  and  all  the  fields  in  flower? 

Whirl,  wheels,  and  turn,  stilling  the  youth-time  soon: 

Children’s  strength  and  children’s  lives  are  fuel  that  we  burn, 

More  shall  come  when  these  are  gone  to  make  our  great  wheels  turn — 
Turn,  wheels,  turn,  bleak  in  the  aching  noon! 

Leisure-time  and  mirth  are  dear,  flesh  and  blood  are  cheap — 

Turn,  wheels,  turn,  black  in  the  hopeless  night I 
What  if  children  break  or  die  the  morns  we  smile  in  sleep? 

Whirl,  wheels,  and  turn,  over  the  hearts  once  light. 

Spinning  youth  to  gold  for  us,  spinning  life  for  bread. 

Spinning  hope  and  strength  and  breath  along  the  endless  thread — 
Turn,  wheels,  turn,  black  in  the  hopeless  night ! 

Margaret  Widdemer. 
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GARDEN:  RHODO¬ 
DENDRONS  AND 
AZALEAS  AS  A 
HELP  IN  DEVEL¬ 
OPING  LANDSCAPE 
GARDEN  PICTURES:  BY  ALICE 
LOUNSBERRY 

OF  all  evergreen  shrubs,  the  stately  rhododen¬ 
dron  is  the  most  useful  to  the  garden  builder; 
and  its  companion,  smaller  and  more  spirituelle, 
is  the  useful,  fragrant  azalea.  But  so  strongly  are 
they  both  endowed  with  beauty  that  their  usefulness 
is  not  always  appreciated  to  its  utmost  in  the  planting 
of  home  grounds  and  gardens.  In  truly  artistic  fashion, 
these  shrubs  hide  their  service  to  mankind,  while  subtly  flattering, 
with  their  bloom,  the  senses  and  delighting  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Among  plant  creations,  however,  usefulness  in  horticulture  and  great 
beauty  are  not  always  combined,  and  for  this  reason  shrubs  holding 
in  the  balance  both  of  these  virtues  are  apt  to  make  an  appeal  which 
increases  in  force  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

Indeed,  as  a  growing  comprehension  of  Nature  has  spread  over 
the  country,  her  intimacy  has  been  sought,  and  the  desire  manifested 
to  live  closely  to  her,  to  pursue  and  capture  her,  and  to  so  control 
her  wild  moods  that  she  will  dwell  contentedly  by  our  doorstep  in¬ 
stead  of  retreating  farther  into  her  native  haunts  before  the  tread  of 
civilization.  In  her  subjugation,  many  of  her  eccentricities  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  when  they  have  been  found  altogether  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol,  they  have  been  wisely  overlooked.  Much  has  been  demanded 
of  her,  and  hence  much  forgiven. 

No  wild  growth  has  shown  a  greater  friendliness  to  man  than  the 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  originally  designed  by  Nature  to  cover 
her  mountain  slopes,  to  mark  paths  through  her  forests,  and  to  adorn 
her  woodland  and  swamp  borders  with  incomparable  grace.  Under 
Nature’s  guidance,  these  shrubs  attain  a  quality  of  beauty  which 
challenges  both  heart  and  mind,  and  man,  the  explorer,  has  happily 
visited  and  brought  away  from  the  wild  these  wonderful  plants,  find¬ 
ing  that  with  proper  skill  in  their  care  and  development  they  will 
thrive  as  well  under  cultivation  as  in  their  native  haunts. 

Comparatively  a  few  years  ago,  the  men  who  built  houses  in 
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America,  whether  large  or  small,  expended  the  money  on  the  house 
proper  and  the  outbuildings,  and  trusted  to  a  later  day  and  some 
unusual  inspiration  to  put  them  into  the  humor  of  improving  their 
immediate  landscape.  Today,  a  higher  and  more  serious  conception 
of  the  garden  has  developed.  Even  the  builder  of  the  most  modest 
country  place  sets  aside,  if  under  wise  guidance,  at  least  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  proposed  total  outlay  for  embellishment  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  by  which  he  is  intimately  surrounded.  Often  the  landscape 
plans  are  prepared  before  those  of  the  house,  and  the  adaptability  of 
the  ground  to  architectural  treatment  is  a  point  in  its  purchase. 

Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  people  are  longing  for  country 
life,  and  with  fulfilment  of  the  wish  comes  also  the  desire  to  keep  the 
earth,  which  they  must  look  upon  in  the  winter,  from  losing  all  beauty 
and  friendliness.  Broad-leaved  evergreens  as  well  as  conifers,  without 
which  the  landscape  is  shorn  of  its  most  exalted  characteristic,  have 
come,  in  line  with  these  considerations,  to  hold  an  undisputed  place 
in  the  winter  kingdom.  The  rhododendrons,  evergreen  throughout 
the  year,  might  also  inspire  in  their  season  of  bloom  the  words  once 
applied  to  the  lily  that  “Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.” 

The  native  rhododendrons,  gems  in  the  crown  of  America’s  flora, 
are  the  well-known  maximum  and  the  catawbiense;  the  former  is  white, 
and,  as  it  grows  wild  and  untrammeled  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  Alleghenies,  it  appears  to  blend  with  the  cool,  crisp  atmosphere 
of  the  mountain  tops  and  to  develop  there  a  chaste  and  radiant  spirit. 


THESE  BLOSSOMS  OF  THE  AZALEA  ARE  AS  DELICATE  IN  COLORING  AS  THEY  ARE  IN  FORM. 
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The  catawbiense  which  unfolds,  a  month  earlier  in  the  season,  a  lilac- 
purple  bloom  turns  as  it  fades  to  a  peculiar  shade  of  roan,  which  fact 
has  given  name  to  the  Roan  Mountain,  where  it  spreads  in  veritable 
jungles  along  the  high  summits  following  the  ridges.  Rhododendron 
maximum ,  which  attains  of  itself  a  greater  height,  grows  at  a  lower 
altitude;  where  these  shrubs  turn  the  mountains  into  vast  bouquets, 
the  maximum  attains  a  height  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet.  In  general 
cultivation,  however,  it  rarely  stands  higher  than  six  feet,  contribut¬ 
ing,  nevertheless,  as  no  other  shrub,  to  the  richness  and  stateliness  of 
the  landscape.  Planted  in  a  strip  of  woodland  near  the  home,  the 
maximum  has  the  power  to  cheer  with  its  broad-leaved  evergreenness, 
and  to  compel  wonder  with  its  glorious  bloom. 

BESIDES  the  native  species  of  rhododendrons,  the  English  hy¬ 
brids  have  come  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  landscape  and 
garden  work,  many  believing  them  to  be  the  best  for  regular 
planting,  lawn  groups  and  borders  near  the  house.  The  native  species 
are  set  apart  for  naturalistic  work.  In  general,  the  English  hybrids 
produce  globelike,  remarkable  trusses  of  bloom,  opening  at  different 
times  from  May  to  June,  and  ranging  in  color  from  white  to  crimson. 
Choice  in  selecting  them  is  purely  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  Among 
the  named  varieties,  hybrids  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  and  the  cataw¬ 
biense  are  the  everestianum,  delicatissimum,  caractacus,  C.  S.  Sargent , 
Charles  Dickens,  gloriosa,  album  elegans,  roseum  superbum  and  others 
enchanting  in  their  respective  ways.  In  a  group  of  rhododendrons 
showing  different  varieties  of  these  hybrids,  the  bloom  of  certain  ones 
will  be  found  to  succeed  that  of  others  over  a  considerable  time.  Very 
generally  have  they  been  accepted  in  landscape  work  as  background 
plants,  their  chosen  companions,  the  azaleas  being  placed  immediately 
in  the  foreground. 

Rhododendrons  are  not  altogether  easy  to  transplant,  nor  will  they 
thrive  in  places  lacking  in  shade,  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere,  and 
a  bed  deeply  and  richly  made.  Furthermore  they  like  an  open  and 
well-drained  soil,  supplemented  largely  with  peat  and  leaf  mold. 
Much  lime  in  the  soil  is  distinctly  to  their  disadvantage.  The  fatality 
that  frequently  overtakes  rhododendrons  and  their  piquant  com¬ 
panions,  the  azaleas,  is  that  their  fibrous  roots  are  allowed  to  dry  out 
during  either  the  summer  heat  or  the  process  of  transplanting.  In 
cases  where  water  cannot  be  supplied  readily,  a  mulch  of  leaves  or 
grass  cuttings  from  the  lawn  helps  to  keep  them  moist  during  the 
danger  period  of  summer,  likewise  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of 
alternate  thawing  and  freezing  which  takes  place  in  winter.  The 
heath  tribe,  to  which  both  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  belong,  is  as 
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MRS.  MILNER,  AS  THIS  ONE  OF  THE  HYBRID  RHODO¬ 
DENDRONS  IS  CALLED,  PRODUCES  FULL,  IMPRESSIVE 
BUNCHES  OF  STAR-SHAPED  FLOWERS,  LOVELY  IN  COLOR 
AND  SHADING. 


RHODODENDRON  EVERESTIANUM,  THE  BEST  KNOWN  OF 
THE  HYBRIDS:  EXQUISITE  ROSE  LILAC  IN  COLOR  AND 
WITH  PETALS  NOTICEABLY  SPOTTED  AND  FLUTED. 


Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


AZALEA  MOLLIS,  THE  JAPANESE  THAT  HAS  BECOME  THE  MOST  CON¬ 
SPICUOUS  OF  ALL  SPRING  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  ITS  LARGE  FLOWERS 
SHOWING  EVERY  VIVID  TINT  FOUND  IN  A  MOUNTING  FLAME. 


A  NEARER  VIEW 
OF  THE  AZALEA 
PLANTED  SO  AS 
TO  CLOSELY  COVER 
THE  EARTH  AND 
FORM  A  GLOW¬ 
ING  FRINGE  FOR 
THE  TALL  TREES  : 
SUGGESTING 
THE  WILDNESS 
OF  THE  WOODS 
SO  DESIRED  IN 
MOUNTAINOUS 
GARDENS. 


THE  PICTURE  ABOVE  SHOWS 
A  FULL  AND  SOMEWHAT 
NATURALISTIC  PLANTING 
OF  AZALEA  VISCOCOPH ALA, 
WHEREIN  ITS  DESIRABILITY 
AS  A  COMPANION  TO  THE 
RHODODENDRON  CAN  CLEAR¬ 
LY  BE  SEEN  :  THE  EFFECT 
OF  NATURE’S  OWN  PLANT¬ 
ING  OF  HER  MOUNTAIN¬ 
SIDES  IS  CLEVERLY  SUS¬ 
TAINED  HERE,  THE  EMPTY 
SPACES  OF  CLEAR  GREEN 
LAWN  FURNISHING  RICH 
CONTRAST. 
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RHODODENDRONS  PLANTED 
MASSIVELY,  FOLLOWING 
THE  GREEN  CURVES  IN 
A  SLOPING  LAWN,  THE 
INTERVENING  SPACE  WIND¬ 
ING  BETWEEN  LIKE  A 
GENTLE  STREAM  :  IN  ALL 
PLANTING  OF  HILLSIDES 
WITH  MASSES  OF  FLOW¬ 
ERY  SHRUBS,  A  STRETCH 
OF  UNADORNED  LAWN  IN 
CLOSE  PROXIMITY  NOT 
ONLY  GIVES  CONTRAST  BUT 
TOUCHES  THE  IMAGINA¬ 
TION. 


PERISTYLE  AND  PERGOLA 
BOXES  THAT  ARE  BROUGHT 
DOWN  TO  THE  GROUND  BY 
RHODODENDRONS  WHICH 
RETAIN  FOR  THIS  DWELLING 
THE  CHEER  OF  GREENNESS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  : 
THIS  MASSING  OF  SHRUBS 
NOT  ONLY  GIVES  BEAUTY 
TO  THE  GARDEN  OUTLINE 
BUT  FURNISHES  SECLUSION 
FOR  THE  PERGOLA  SITTING 
ROOM. 
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the  rhododendron  picture  at  the 
right  is  the  BOULE  I)E  neige  :  AS  its 
NAME  IMPLIES,  IT  IS  A  HYBRID 
WITH  HEADS  OF  BLOOM  AS  ROUND 
AND  WHITE  AS  SNOWBALLS. 


RHODODENDRON 
CARACTACUS 
SHOWN  ABOVE  IS 
VALUABLE  TO 
GIVE  THE  ACCENT 
OF  DARK,  PURPLE 
CRIMSON  WHERE 
THE  GENERAL 
PLANTING  IS 
MOSTLY  FLOW¬ 
ERS  OF  LIGHTER 
SHADES. 
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by 

Nathan  R.  Graves. 


A  LOVELY  HYBRID  SHOWING  MANY  DISTINCT  AND  WORTHY  CHARACTERIST^S.  ONE  HOWEVEK, 
LIKE  MANY  OTHER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IMPORTATIONS,  STILL  TO  BE  GIVEN  AN  APPROPRIATE  NAME. 
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dependent  upon  careful  mulching  as  are  its  relatives,  the  roses.  In 
the  lee  of  tall  trees  where  these  shrubs  grow  naturally,  their  foliage  is 
protected  from  the  winter  sun,  and  their  roots  are  kept  snug  and  warm. 
In  planting  them  about  the  foundations  of  houses,  Nature’s  hint 
should  be  taken  to  set  them  where  some  neighbor  can  cast  over  them 
a  certain  amount  of  shade. 

Strikingly  beautiful  as  are  the  rhododendrons,  they  should  not  be 
planted  haphazard  just  for  the  pleasure  of  having  them.  As  lawn 
features,  background  plants  and  garden  groups,  they  have  a  distinct 
use,  also  in  the  rock  garden,  provided  it  is  shielded  from  the  wind  by 
conifers  or  other  trees.  Here  often  they  act  as  intermediate  growth 
between  the  trees  and  the  smaller  plants.  Again  rhododendrons  are 
unexcelled  for  informal  evergreen  hedges.  But  in  or  near  water 
gardens,  they  are  usually  a  mistake;  neither  do  they  look  well  in 
small,  set-apart  places  like  islands.  Their  need  is  rather  to  be  planted 
so  that  they  will  appear  to  be  in  the  natural  scheme  of  the  landscape, 
not  to  be  set  like  single  plants  with  pretty  flowers  to  be  picked. 

From  Nature,  the  lesson  has  been  learned  of  using  azaleas  as  fore¬ 
ground  plants  for  rhododendrons;  for  these  powerful  shrubs  grow 
high,  branching  from  the  main  stem  outward  into  a  rounded  crown, 
but  leaving  the  earth  showing  at  the  base.  The  condition  is  one  that 
needs  to  be  remedied  therefore  by  the  planting  of  smaller  growth 
which  carries  out  the  effect  of  a  mass  of  green  extending  from  the 
tops  of  the  rhododendrons  downward  to  the  earth. 

THE  azaleas  are  not,  as  is  often  thought,  evergreens,  and  for  this 
reason  they  sometimes  give  place  to  the  lovely  laurel,  another 
of  America’s  choicest  productions.  Nevertheless,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  only  of  lack  of  winter  foliage,  everything  works  well  in  plant¬ 
ing  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  together;  not  only  because  the  azaleas, 
being  smaller,  help  to  shade  off  the  others’  rugged  outlines,  and  to 
carry  them  downward;  but  because  of  the  harmonious  effect  of  their 
respective  blooms.  The  rhododendron  flowers,  large,  complex  and 
very  striking  are  in  truth  perfected  by  the  presence  of  the  azaleas’ 
offerings,  delicate,  simple  and  brilliantly  hued.  The  smaller  plants 
are  also  the  more  hardy,  and  must  provide  the  entire  bloom  for  the 
oncoming  season  should  their  strong-looking  companions  succumb  to 
climatic  changes  or  the  scorching  of  the  winter  sun.  The  harmony 
existing  between  these  plants  is,  in  truth,  largely  responsible  for  their 
popularity. 

Mostly  they  look  best  when  in  a  place  where  the  eye  looks  either 
down  upon  them  or  else  upward.  When  on  a  level,  they  lose  some¬ 
what  in  effect.  No  matter  where  employed,  they  are  not  suitable  for 
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light  and  careless  treatment ;  but  rather  to  form  strong  characteristic 
groups  producing  architectural  effects  about  the  home  grounds. 
Many  foundations  of  houses  are  softened  in  outline  by  a  judicious 
use  of  these  shrubs,  and  such  other  evergreens  as  laurels,  mahonias 
and  Daphne  cneorum  are  set  in  among  them.  The  latter  serves  as  a 
border  plant  as  does  Azalea  amoena,  the  smallest  member  of  its  family 
and  the  only  one  that  is  evergreen. 

The  great  value  of  this  little  shrub  is  not  perhaps  generally  known. 
For  a  low,  compact  border,  it  is  as  adaptable  as  box,  and  in  its  period 
of  bloom  it  is  so  crowded  with  masses  of  claret-colored  flowers  that 
its  foliage  cannot  be  seen.  In  the  late  autumn  as  well,  its  foliage  glows 
with  many  winelike  tones  of  red,  intermingled  with  those  of  bronze 
and  green.  Among  dwarf  border  plants,  none  other  is  so  alive  with 
color.  It  is  strong  in  tone,  however,  and  cannot  be  used  with  plants 
of  antagonistic  hues. 

One  planting  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  that  has  proved  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  shows  the  English  hybrid  rhododendrons  in  the 
background  well  up  against  the  stone  foundation  of  a  house;  in  front 
of  them  are  azaleas  in  variety,  the  remarkable  little  amoena  being  used 
as  the  border  plant.  Then  interspersed  wherever  possible  are  numbers 
of  begonias  bearing  large,  single  flowers  colored  in  maize,  and  looking 
as  if  made  of  wax.  This  bit  of  foundation  planting  is  thus  enlivened 
with  bloom  from  early  summer  until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  it  furnishes  a  bank  of  green  foliage  indicative  of 
vigor  and  life.  The  bare  twigs  and  branches  of  the  large  azaleas  have 
not  here  an  unseemly  air  when  with  the  first  touch  of  frost  they  shed 
their  leaves;  simply  they  give  point  to  the  Japanese  idea  of  presenting 
bare  twigs  or  those  that  are  dead  with  the  most  sumptuous  of 
floral  arrangements,  the  thought  being  that  the  fulness  of  life  is 
accentuated  by  the  contrast. 

The  native  azaleas,  nudifiora  and  viscosa ,  the  former  opening  in 
May,  the  latter  in  July,  have  about  them  all  the  charm  of  the  open 
country,  and  are  therefore  greatly  to  be  desired  for  naturalistic  plant¬ 
ing.  The  viscosa  with  its  white  flowers  is  also  to  be  remembered  as 
doing  well  near  water. 

THE  Ghent,  of  hybrid  American  azaleas,  is  probably  more 
generally  known  than  the  native  species,  and  has  lent  itself  to 
infinite  variety  and  many  decorative  purposes  both  for  the 
interior  of  the  house  and  the  garden.  It  is,  however,  Azalea  mollis, 
the  Japanese,  that  now  gives  in  cultivation  the  most  startling  beauty 
of  the  early  spring.  In  appearance,  it  is  very  similar  to  Azalea  lutea, 
a  native  of  the  southern  mountains,  and,  like  it,  sends  forth  large 
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flowers  with  an  extraordinary  range  of  color,  beginning  with  lemon 
yellow  and  reaching,  as  the  climax,  flame  color  and  crimson.  Indeed 
no  planting  ground  fully  lends  a  hand  to  the  endeavors  of  spring  un¬ 
less  it  includes  this  fiery,  vivacious  shrub. 

The  Carolina  azalea,  Azalea  vaseyi  with  its  flowers  an  inch  and  a 
half  across,  and  of  purest  pink,  is  another  variety  not  to  be  passed 
by,  since  it  is  very  beautiful,  although  not  in  such  an  undeniable  and 
striking  way  as  the  Japanese  introduction. 

The  amateur  in  planting  the  home  grounds  is  often  prone  to  think 
too  little  about  the  differences  in  characteristics  which  exist  between 
plants  of  the  same  family.  He  buys  rhododendrons  just  because  they 
are  rhododendrons,  without  thought  to  the  individual  color  of  their 
bloom,  the  length  of  its  duration  or  whether  or  no  it  will  harmonize 
wTell  with  its  permanent  surroundings.  It  may  be  that  he  has  fallen 
under  the  spell  of  the  Rhododendron  maximum ,  the  rose  bay  and  its 
wonderful  while  flowers  delicately  tinted  and  spotted.  He  buys, 
through  lack  of  knowledge,  the  catawhiense ,  and  succumbs  to  regret 
when  its  flowers  unfold  in  lilac-purple  a  month  earlier  than  he  had 
expected  them.  The  principles  underlying  his  purchase  should  have 
been  color,  worth,  desirability  of  time  and  duration  of  bloom ;  further¬ 
more,  he  must  work  for  permanency,  that  the  plants  may  secure  to 
the  landscape  pictures  that  will  no  more  pass  away  than  the  trees 
and  the  hillsides. 

For  only  through  knowledge  and  applied  skill  has  the  earth  been 
drawn  nearer  each  year  to  the  home,  and  made  a  place  of  healthful 
living.  Like  the  Roman  of  old,  the  aspiring  American  has  found  that 
many  of  the  home  comforts  pursued  so  widely  and  assiduously  are 
really  sweetly  embodied  in  the  practical  scheme  of  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  garden. 
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EFORE  the  zest  is  utterly  drained  by  the  popular  din 
from  the  word  efficiency ,  let  us  be  reminded  that  the 
good  old  word  originally  had  to  do  with  workmanship 
and  not  with  dollar-piling.  .  .  .  The  world  is  crowded 
with  bad  workmen;  a  good  half  of  its  misery  and 
cruelty  is  the  result  of  bad  workmanship.  For  a  man 
builds  his  character  in  his  work;  and  through  char¬ 
acter  alone  is  the  stamina  furnished  to  withstand  with  dignity  the 
heavy  pressures  of  life. 

...  I  arranged  with  a  neighbor  to  do  some  work  for  me.  In 
fact,  he  asked  for  the  work,  and  promised  to  come  the  following 
Tuesday.  He  did  not  appear.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week  following, 
I  passed  him  on  the  lane  that  leads  down  to  the  lake — a  tall  tired  man, 
sitting  beside  a  huge  stone,  his  back  against  a  Lombardy  poplar,  a 
shotgun  across  his  knees. 

“I  thought  I’d  wait  here,  and  see  if  I  couldn’t  hit  one  of  them 
geese,”  he  explained,  as  I  came  up. 

It  seemed  I  had  never  seen  such  a  tired  face.  His  eyes  were  burn¬ 
ing  like  the  eyes  of  a  sentry,  long  unrelieved,  at  the  outpost  of  a 
city.  .  .  .  The  geese  ride  at  mooring  out  in  the  lake  at  night.  I 
have  fallen  asleep  listening  to  their  talk  from  afar  in  the  dark;  but 
I  have  never  seen  them  fly  overland  before  sunset,  which  was  two 
hours  away  as  I  passed  up  the  lane.  I  do  not  know  how  long  Mack 
had  been  sitting  there. 

Now  except  for  the  triviality  of  the  promise,  I  had  no  objection 
to  his  not  working  for  me,  and  no  objection  to  his  feeding  his  family, 
thus  first-handed,  though  very  little  breast  of  the  game  wild  goose 
comes  to  the  board  of  such  as  he.  ...  I  was  on  the  way  to  the 
forge  of  a  workman.  I  wanted  a  knocker  for  an  oak  door,  and  I 
wanted  it  just  so.  Moreover,  I  knew  the  man  who  would  make  it 
for  me. 

At  the  head  of  the  lane,  still  on  the  way,  I  met  a  farmer,  who  had 
not  missed  the  figure  propped  between  the  stone  and  the  poplar  tree. 
He  said  that  the  last  time  Mack  had  borrowed  his  gun,  he  had  brought 
it  back  fouled.  That  was  all  he  said. 

I  passed  Mack’s  house  which  is  the  shocking  depression  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  community.  There  were  many  children — a  stilled  and  staring 
lot.  They  sat  in  dust  upon  the  ground.  They  were  not  waiting  for 
goose.  Their  father  had  never  inspired  them  with  expectancy  of  any 
sort;  their  mother  would  have  spoiled  a  goose  had  it  been  brought 
by  a  neighbor.  She  came  to  the  door  as  I  passed,  spilled  kitchen 
refuse  over  the  edge  of  the  door-stone,  and  vanished.  The  children 
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seemed  waiting  for  death.  The  virtue  of  fatherhood  is  not  to  be 
measured  numerically.  .  .  .  April  was  nearly  over,  but  the  unsightly 
heaps  that  the  snows  had  covered  were  not  yet  cleared  away. 
Humped,  they  were,  among  the  children.  This  is  a  world-old  picture 
— one  that  need  not  be  finished. 

Mack  was  not  a  good  shot,  not  a  good  workman,  not  a  good 
father— a  burden  and  bad  odor  everywhere,  a  tainter  of  the  town  and 
the  blood  of  the  human  race.  That  which  was  gathered  about  him 
was  as  pitifully  bred  as  reared.  Mack’s  one  value  lay  in  his  horrible 
exemplarship.  He  was  a  complete  slum  microcosm,  without  which 
no  civilization  has  yet  arrived.  Mack  has  given  me  more  to  think 
about  than  any  of  the  happier  people.  In  his  own  mute  way,  he 
reminds  each  man  of  the  depths,  furnishes  the  low  mark  of  the  human 
sweep,  and  keeps  us  from  forgetting  the  world  as  it  is,  the  myriads  of 
bad  workmen  of  which  the  leaning  cities  are  made. 

SITTING  there  by  the  rock,  letting  the  hours  go  by — and  in  his 
own  weak  heart,  my  neighbor  knew  that  he  wouldn’t  “hit  one 
of  them  geese.”  All  his  life  he  had  failed.  Nature  had  long  since 
ceased  trying  to  tempt  him  into  real  production.  Even  his  series  of 
natural  accidents  was  doubtless  exhausted.  That  is  the  pace  that 
kills — that  sitting. 

I  went  on  to  the  shop  of  the  workman.  We  talked  together.  I 
sat  by  while  he  made  the  thing  I  wanted,  which  was  not  an  ornament 
simply.  He  will  always  be  identified  there  in  the  oak,  an  excellent 
influence;  just  as  I  think  of  him  when  I  save  the  wood  in  the  open 
fireplace,  because  of  the  perfect  damper  he  made  for  the  stone 
chimney.  Mack  was  still  there,  when  I  went  back,  and  the  problem 
of  him  returned  to  mind,  after  the  freshening  of  the  forge. 

He  belongs  to  us  as  a  people,  and  we  have  not  done  well  by  him. 
We  did  not  help  him  to  find  his  work.  We  did  not  consider  his  slow¬ 
ness,  nor  the  weariness  of  his  flesh,  the  sickness  he  came  with,  nor  the 
impoverishment  of  his  line.  We  are  not  finding  their  work  for  his 
children.  We  have  sent  them  home  from  school  because  they  were 
not  clean.  We  complain  that  they  waste  what  we  give  them ;  that  they 
are  harder  on  the  shoes  we  furnish,  than  are  our  own  children.  We 
do  not  inquire  with  wisdom  into  their  life,  to  learn  on  which  side  of 
the  human  meridian  they  stand — whether  their  disease  is  decadence 
and  senility  of  spiritual  life,  or  whether  their  spines  are  but  freshly 
lifted  from  the  animal  levels. 

As  a  purely  physical  aggregate — if  our  civilization  be  that — our 
business  is  quickly  to  exterminate  Mack  and  his  whole  breed.  He 
embarrasses  us,  as  sleeker  individuals  of  the  herd  andThive.  He  is 
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tolerated  to  the  diseases  with  which  he  infects  us,  because  we  have 
weakened  our  resistance  with  cleanliness.  But  by  the  authority  of 
our  better  understanding,  by  our  sacred  writings  and  the  intuitions 
of  our  souls,  we  are  men  and  no  longer  an  animal  aggregate.  As  men, 
our  business  is  to  lift  Mack  from  his  lowly  state,  and  hold  him;  to 
make  him  and  his  children  well  first,  and  then  to  make  workmen  of 
them.  There  are  workmen  in  the  world  for  this  very  task  of  lifting 
Mack  and  his  brood.  We  do  not  use  them,  because  the  national 
instinct  of  Fatherhood  is  not  yet  profoundly  developed.  We  are  not 
yet  brothers. 

IN  the  recent  winter  months,  it  came  to  me  that  I  had  certain 
things  to  tell  a  group  of  young  men.  The  class  was  arranged. 
In  the  beginning,  I  warned  them  not  to  expect  literary  matters; 
that  I  meant  to  offer  no  plan  to  reach  the  short-story  markets  (a  game 
always  rather  deep  for  me);  that  the  things  which  I  wanted  to  tell 
were  those  which  had  helped  me  toward  being  a  man,  not  an  artist. 
Fifteen  young  men  were  gathered — all  strangers  to  me.  When  we 
were  really  acquainted,  weeks  afterward,  I  discovered  that  seven  of 
the  fifteen  had  been  writing  for  months  or  years — that  there  was 
certain  stuff  in  the  seven  that  would  write  or  die. 

They  had  not  come  for  what  I  meant  to  give.  As  a  whole,  they 
were  indifferent  at  first  to  my  idea  of  the  inner  fire.  They  had  come 
for  the  gleanings  I  would  drop,  because  I  could  not  help  it,  having 
spent  twenty  years  learning  how  to  learn  to  write.  The  name  that 
had  called  them  from  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  was  identified  for 
good  or  bad  in  their  minds,  with  the  work  they  meant  to  do.  And 
what  I  did  for  them  was  done  as  a  workman — that  was  my  authority — 
a  workman,  a  little  older,  a  little  farther  along  in  the  craft  that  called. 

And  to  every  workman  there  are  eager  apprentices,  who  hunger 
to  know,  not  his  way,  but  the  way.  Every  workman  who  does  the 
best  he  can,  has  a  store  of  value  for  the  younger  ones,  who  are  drawn, 
they  know  not  why,  to  the  production  he  represents.  Moreover,  the 
workman  would  learn  more  than  he  could  give,  but  he  is  not  called. 
He  seldom  offers  himself,  because  the  laugh  of  the  world  has  already 
maimed  him  deeply.  ...  I  had  told  them  austerely  what  I  would 
do  for  them,  and  what  I  would  not  do;  but  I  did  more  and  more  what 
they  really  asked,  for  therein  and  not  elsewhere  I  had  a  certain 
authority.  More  and  more  accurately  I  learned  to  furnish  what  they 
came  for.  All  my  work  in  the  study  alone  was  but  to  do  just  that  for 
a  larger  class;  and,  in  this  effort,  I  stumbled  upon  the  very  heart  of 
the  fatherhood  ideal  and  the  education  ideal — for  they  are  one  and 
the  same. 
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A  man  is  at  his  best  in  those  periods  in  which  self-interest  is  lost 
to  him.  The  work  in  which  a  man  can  lose  the  sense  of  self  for  the 
most  hours  each  day— that  is  his  especial  task.  When  the  workman 
gives  forth  the  best  that  is  in  him,  not  feeling  his  body,  above  all  its 
passions  and  petty  devices  for  ruling  him,  concentrated  upon  the 
task,  a  pure  instrument  of  his  task  and  open  to  all  inspiration  regard¬ 
ing  it — that  man  is  safe  and  superb.  There  is  something  holy  in  the 
crafts  and  the  arts.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  a  painting  lives  three 
hundred  years.  We  are  not  permitted  to  forget  the  great  potters,  the 
great  metallists,  the  rug  and  tapestry  makers.  They  put  themselves 
into  their  tasks,  and  we  are  very  long  in  coming  to  the  end  of  their 
fineness. 

They  produced.  They  made  their  dreams  come  true  in  matter; 
and  that  is  exactly  what  our  immortal  selves  are  given  flesh  to  per¬ 
form.  Each  workman  finds  in  his  own  way  the  secret  of  the  force 
he  represents.  He  is  an  illuminated  soul  in  this  discovery.  It  comes 
only  to  a  man  when  he  is  giving  forth,  when  he  is  in  love,  having  lost 
the  love  of  self.  Giving  forth  purely  the  best  of  self,  as  the  great 
workmen  do,  a  man  is  on  the  highway  to  the  divine  vocation  which 
is  the  love  and  service  of  humanity. 

THEY  begin  to  call  him  twenty  minutes  before  dinner  is  ready. 
He  is  caught  in  the  dream  of  the  thing,  and  has  little  time  to 
bargain  for  it.  He  feels  for  his  glasses,  when  you  call  him 
forth ;  he  sweats ;  he  listens  to  the  forge  that  calls  him.  The  unfinished 
thing  is  not  only  on  his  bench,  but  in  his  mind— in  its  weakness,  half- 
born  and  uncouth.  .  .  .  “Talk  to  my  daughter.  She  knows  about 
these  things,”  he  says.  “I  must  go.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  a  fine  day.” 

It  is  raining,  like  as  not.  .  .  .  And,  because  the  world  has  laughed 
at  him  so  long,  he  has  forgotten  how  to  tell  his  story  by  the  time  he 
has  perfected  his  task.  The  world  laughs  at  its  betters  with  the  same 
facility  that  it  laughs  at  the  half -men.  Our  national  and  municipal 
fathers  should  teach  us  first  that  the  man  who  has  found  his  work 
is  one  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Children  should  be  taught  to  know 
a  workman  anywhere.  All  excellence  in  human  affairs  should  be 
judged  by  the  workmanship  and  not  by  the  profits. 

We  are  neighborhoods  in  name  only.  How  often  has  our  scorn 
for  some  strange  little  man  changed  to  excited  appreciation,  when 
the  world  came  at  last  to  his  shop  with  its  sanctions  of  money  and 
noisy  affairs.  He  is  nervous  and  ill  at  ease.  His  world  has  ceased  to 
laugh.  He  wonders  at  that;  asks  himself  if  this  praise  and  show  is 
not  a  new  kind  of  laughter,  for  he  cannot  forget  the  grinding  and  the 
rending  of  the  early  years — when  there  were  days  in  which  he  doubted 
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even  his  work.  Perhaps  his  has  been  a  divided  house  all  these  years; 
it  may  be  that  he  lost  even  Her  for  his  work. 

The  world  has  left  him  richer,  but  he  is  not  changed,  and  back  to 
the  shop  again.  A  man’s  work  lives  with  him  to  the  end — and  beyond 
— that  is  the  eternal  reason  of  its  importance.  .  .  .  All  quandaries 
cease;  all  doubts  sink  into  the  silence;  the  task  assumes  once  more; 
his  real  life  is  awake;  the  heart  of  reality  throbs  for  him,  adjusting  the 
workman  to  an  identity  which  cannot  grow  old. 

He  may  not  know  this  miracle  of  fine  workmanship.  This  that 
has  come  to  him  from  the  years  of  truth  may  not  be  a  possible  ex¬ 
pression  from  his  lips,  but  he  knows  in  his  heart  one  of  the  highest 
truths  of  here  below :  That  nothing  which  the  world  can  give  is  pay¬ 
ment  for  fine  workmanship;  that  the  world  is  never  so  vulgar  as  when 
it  thinks  it  can  pay  in  money  for  a  life’s  task. 

It  is  not  the  product  that  men  use  that  holds  the  immortal  result. 
They  may  come  to  his  shop  fifty  years  after  he  has  left  it;  they  may 
cross  seas  and  continents  to  reach  this  shop,  saying:  “This  is  where 
lie  did  it.  His  bench  was  just  there — his  house  over  yonder.  Here 
is  where  he  stood,  and  there  he  hung  his  coat.”  But  these  are  only 
the  refinements  of  irony.  .  .  .  They  may  say:  “This  is  his  grand¬ 
son.”  But  that  will  only  handicap  or  ruin  the  child,  if  he  find  not 
his  work.  A  thousand  lesser  workmen  may  improve  his  product, 
lighten  it,  accelerate  its  potency,  adapt  it  to  freight  rates — but  that 
is  no  concern  of  the  dream. 

THE  payment  of  it  all,  the  glory  of  it  all,  is  that  the  real  work¬ 
man  finds  himself.  Ilis  soul  has  awakened.  In  the  trance  of 
his  task,  he  has  lost  the  love  of  self  which  the  world  knows,  and 
found  the  blessedness  of  the  source  of  his  being.  He  does  not  need  to 
state  it  philosophically,  for  he  lived  it.  He  found  the  secret  of 
blessedness,  if  not  of  happiness.  At  his  bench,  he  integrated  the  life 
that  lasts.  He  could  have  told  you  in  the  early  years,  if  the  world  had 
not  laughed.  He  would  have  learned  himself  more  swiftly,  had  he 
been  encouraged  to  tell,  as  he  toiled — if  the  wrorld  had  not  shamed 
away  the  few  who  were  drawn  to  his  bench. 

But  alone,  he  got  it  all  at  last — the  passion  and  the  power  of  the 
spiritual  workman  which  sustains  him  now,  though  his  body  has  lain 
under  the  hill  for  fifty  years.  His  shop  is  the  place  of  a  greater  trans¬ 
action  than  his  task.  The  breath  and  essence  of  it  that  lingers  makes 
it  a  sacred  place  to  the  few  who  would  take  off  their  shoes  to  enter — 
were  it  not  for  the  misunderstanding  of  the  world. 

Out  of  the  artificial,  he  became  natural;  out  of  the  workman,  he 
emerged  a  man,  a  living  soul. 
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I  would  support  every  plan  or  dream  of  education,  and  none  other, 
that  seeks  to  find  for  the  youth,  his  life  work.  I  would  call  upon  every 
workman  personally  to  help ;  and  urge  for  every  community,  the  good¬ 
ness  of  its  products  and  not  the  richness  of  its  markets.  I  would  put 
the  world’s  premium  upon  fine  workmanship  of  the  hand  or  brain  or 
spirit;  and  a  stiff  pressure  upon  the  multiplication  of  these  products 
by  mechanical  means,  for  we  have  too  many  common  things,  and  so 
few  fine  things.  I  would  inculcate  in  the  educational  ideal  first  of 
all  that  in  every  man  there  is  a  dream,  just  as  there  is  a  soul,  and 
that  to  express  the  dream  and  the  soul  in  matter  is  the  perfect  individual 
performance.  I  would  impress  upon  the  youth  that  in  all  arts  and 
crafts,  the  dream  fades  and  the  spirit  of  the  product  dies  away,  when 
many  are  made  in  the  original  likeness.  Nature  does  not  make  dupli¬ 
cates;  her  creative  hall-mark  is  upon  every  leaf  and  bee;  upon  every 
cliff  and  cloud  and  star. 

I  would  not  endow  the  young  workman  while  he  is  learning  his 
trade  or  art;  but  I  would  have  the  State  intensely  watchful  of  him, 
and  impassioned  with  parental  conviction  that  her  greatness  is  in¬ 
separable  with  his  possibilities  of  achievement.  I  would  not  make 
his  ways  short,  but  despise  and  crush  all  evidences  of  facility.  I 
would  keep  him  plain  and  lean  and  fit,  and  make  him  earn  his  peace. 
AH  fine  work  comes  from  the  cultivation  of  the  self,  not  from  culti¬ 
vated  environment.  ...  I  dreamed  for  twenty  years  of  a  silent 
room  and  an  open  wood  fire.  I  shall  never  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
marvel  of  it,  now  that  it  has  come.  It  is  so  tonight  alone  in  the 
stillness.  The  years  of  struggle  to  produce  in  the  midst  of  din  and 
distraction,  while  it  wore  as  much  as  the  work  itself,  was  helpful  to 
bring  the  concentration  which  every  decent  task  demands,  and  in 
the  thrill  of  which  a  man  grows  in  reality,  and  not  otherwise. 
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THE  HUMBLE  ANNALS  OF  A  BACKYARD: 
“MORNING  CHAPEL:”  BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 

AM  not  one  of  those  garden  enthusiasts  who  arise 
at  beauty-sleep  time  and  go  out  to  work  feverishly 
with  trowel  and  hoe  for  an  hour  or  two  before  break¬ 
fast.  For  one  thing,  waking  up  is  a  long  and  solemn 
rite  with  me,  not  to  be  hurried  through  thoughtlessly. 
If  I  get  down  by  the  time  the  coffee  percolator  is 
bubbling  I  feel  quite  sufficiently  virtuous.  And 
though  I  pride  myself  on  being  a  conscientious  gardener,  I  take  my 
garden  pleasures  calmly  and  at  such  times  as  circumstances  grant 
me  leisure.  I  do  not  hotly  pursue  joy  in  my  garden;  I  jog  along 
comfortably  with  it. 

But  if  by  some  lucky  chance  I  beat  the  coffee  percolator  by  five 
or  ten  minutes,  I  do  enjoy  a  tour  of  the  backyard  while  the  dew  is 
on  the  grass — a  brief  but  unhurried  tour  of  critical  observation  not 
unmixed  with  a  sort  of  morning  adoration.  It  seems  to  start  the  day. 

In  college  days  we  were  most  of  us  opposed  to  compulsory  worship 
on  general  principles,  and  yet  I  know  that  if  a  poll  had  been  taken  of 
the  undergraduates,  there  would  have  been  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  favor  of  morning  chapel.  It  was  a  traditional  exercise  that  we 
would  not  have  wanted  to  abolish  if  we  could.  Not  that  we  felt  the 
need  so  much  of  a  daily  religious  service;  morning  chapel  was  rather 
a  social  observance.  It  got  us  together  as  a  college;  the  ties  were  knit 
closer;  the  day  was  started  as  it  should  be  in  such  a  community. 

And  so  now  I  like  to  foregather  with  my  tomatoes  and  my  beans, 
my  Shirley  poppies  and  my  roses,  before  they  and  I  actually  buckle 
down  to  the  day’s  work  that  is  appointed  to  us. 

Already  the  shadows  are  shortening  and  the  sun  is  pouring  his 
vitalizing  beams  upon  all  the  growing  things.  The  robins  that  seem 
to  have  a  nest  high  up  in  our  ridiculous  old  pear  tree  are  singing 
joyfully  because  the  weather  is  what  it  is,  and  a  kindly  mortal  has 
spread  before  them  a  feast  of  worms. 

There  are  prayers  said  in  this  morning  chapel.  Here  is  a  row  of 
seedlings  praying  for  water;  there  is  a  groaning  dahlia  praying  for  a 
stake.  But  for  the  most  part  there  is  a  hymn  or  two  of  praise  and 
then  a  gay  commingling  in  social  intercourse;  and  if  there  is  a  mild 
undercurrent  of  worshipful  intent,  that  is  all  the  religion  I  and  the 
garden  seem  to  require. 

OUR  backyard  is  small;  the  garden  is  Lilliputian.  And  yet 
within  its  modest  boundaries  I  can  always  find  more  joyful 
surprises  in  my  short  perambulation  than  a  day  in  the  whirl¬ 
ing  city  can  offer  me.  Never  a  morning,  between  frost  and  frost. 
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that  does  not  present  some  new  attraction  unsuspected  or  only  hoped 
for  the  day  before.  The  buds  have  broken  on  the  grapevine;  or  a 
yellow  crocus  is  in  bloom;  or  the  tender  green  of  the  lettuce  shows 
in  a  delicate  line  on  the  brown  soil;  or  our  first  rose  has  appeared; 
or  there  are  tiny  pods  on  the  pea  vines;  or  the  corn  is  in  tassel;  or 
a  tomato  glows  rich  red;  or — but  the  list  is  endless. 

Oh,  it  is  worth  while  to  plant  and  tend  and  garner!  I  cannot 
understand  the  man  or  woman  with  a  backyard  who  is  blind  to  these 
morning  surprises,  and  deaf  to  the  call  of  his  bit  of  the  soil.  I  cannot 
understand  the  heart  that  will  deliberately  close  its  doors  to  these 
free  and  God-given  joys. 

I  am  one  of  those  fortunate  ones  who  can  go  to  work  afoot,  and 
after  breakfast  I  can  prolong  my  morning  chapel,  in  a  manner,  by 
glimpses  into  other  yards  along  the  pleasant  way  to  the  shop.  I  like 
to  fancy  that  Dr.  Ludlow  is  rejoicing  over  the  full-blown  beauty  of 
his  symmetrical  cherry  tree,  or  that  Mrs.  Saunders  has  gazed  with 
astonished  delight  that  morning  upon  her  first  pink  peonies.  I  wave 
a  mental  salutation  as  I  pass,  and  feel  that  we  understand  each 
other. 

And  then  in  June  there  is  the  square  white  house  with  the  super- 
gorgeous  array  of  blue  cornflowers  and  pink  roses  behind  it.  I  mean 
to  get  acquainted  and  enter  that  backyard  some  day.  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  worth  while.  I  know  that  it  would  put  our  humble  rose- 
bed  to  shame,  though  I  am  still  haunted  by  the  conviction  that  our 
Killarneys  are  just  a  shade  the  finest  roses  ever  grown  in  the  open. 

God  bless  you,  brother  backyardsmen.  May  your  lettuce  never 
fail  to  head  nor  your  hollyhocks  to  bloom.  And  at  your  morning 
worship  know  that  I  am  with  you  in  spirit,  and  that  our  common 
text  is  “Consider  the  lilies.” 
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THE  ROSE,  THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE 
GARDENER:  BY  ELOISE  ROORBACH 


OTH  architects  and  gardeners  appreciate,  perhaps  more 
clearly  today  than  ever  before,  the  close  kinship  that 
exists  between  their  respective  arts  and  the  harmony 
that  may  link  the  solid  surfaces  of  brick  and  stone  to 
the  delicate  growths  of  Nature.  Each  is  a  complement 
to  the  other.  The  walls  and  porches  of  the  house,  the 
pergolas  and  summer-houses,  form  supports  for  vines 
and  backgrounds  for  shrubs  and  flowers  of  the  garden,  while  they, 
in  turn,  serve  as  architectural  adjuncts,  softening  the  lines  and  edges, 
brightening  the  flat  surfaces,  in  short,  completing,  by  their  tender 
gracious  presence,  the  whole  exterior  of  the  home. 

Foremost  among  the  plants  whose  foliage  and  blossoms  add  such 
beauty  to  the  builder’s  scheme,  is  the  rose — the  royal  member  of  the 
garden.  Whether  as  bush,  standard  or  climber,  its  richness  of  color 
and  the  decorative  quality  of  its  foliage  and  bloom  seem  to  fit  it 
supremely  for  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  both  house  and  garden. 
Planted  at  the  base  of  a  wall,  or  beside  the  garden  entrance,  reaching 
up  tiptoe  to  a  casement  window,  winding  lovingly  about  the  veranda 
pillars,  trailing  its  many-petaled  glory  over  a  trellis  or  drooping 
luxuriantly  from  the  curve  of  a  garden  arch — wherever  and  however 
it  may  be  grown,  the  rose  is  sure  to  add  to  the  outdoor  beauty,  and 
may  transform  into  a  veritable  bower  of  color  and  fragrance  even  the 
humblest  spot. 

The  soil  is  the  first  thing  to  consider  when  planning  a  rose  garden, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  our  land  it  is  to  be.  A  blossoming  rose 
makes  a  great  demand  upon  the  soil,  and  this  must,  therefore,  be  of 
the  richest,  else  the  flowers  will  not  be  able  to  exhale  their  sweetest 
perfume,  bring  to  perfection  the  tenderness  and  richness  of  their  color, 
or  attain  their  fullest  glory  of  form.  Moreover  the  plant  must  be 
wisely  nourished,  protected  from  rough  winds  and  destroying  para¬ 
sites. 

Even  in  California,  the  land  of  true  flower  magic,  where  Nature 
has  been  most  generous  and  kindly,  a  little  scientific  treatment  will 
amazingly  increase  the  wonders.  The  novice  hopefully  starts  his 
California  garden  under  the  impression  (gleaned  from  “booming” 
pamphlets)  that  his  careless  cuttings  will  put  forth  roots  the  second 
day  after  being  pushed  a  few  inches  into  dry,  unprepared  earth.  He 
soon  learns,  however,  that  if  he  wishes  a  rose  to  climb  up  his  porch 
and  cover  the  new  shingles  with  a  mass  of  bloom,  he  must  give  it 
a  rich,  well  loosened  soil,  and  consider  its  needs  as  well  as  his  own 
wishes. 

If  the  ground  where  roses  are  to  bloom  lacks  natural  drainage,  an 
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THE  KAISERIN  AUGUSTA  VICTORIA,  A  BEAUTIFUL  TREE  ROSE, 
WITH  PETALS  OF  CREAMY  WHITE. 

PAPA  GONTIER,  A  RAPID-GROWING  CLIMBER  WITH  DEEP  PINK 
SEMI-DOUBLE  BLOSSOMS  THAT  PUT  FORTH  PROFUSELY  IN  SPRING 
AND  SUMMER,  ADDING  MUCH  CHARM  TO  TRELLIS  OR  WALLS. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPH  BELOW  SHOWS 

the  la  marque,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  A  FAVORITE  WITH  THOSE 
WHO  LOVE  WHITE  ROSES:  IT  IS  A 
HARDY  CLIMBER,  WITH  LARGE  DOUBLE 
BLOSSOMS  THAT  ARE  PARTICULARLY 
LUXURIANT  ALTHOUGH  INFORMAL 
IN  THEIR  EFFECT,  AND  THESE,  TO¬ 
GETHER  WITH  THE  SLENDER  CLUS¬ 
TERS  OF  BUDS,  FORM  A  WONDER¬ 
FULLY  PIQUANT  CONTRAST  TO 
THE  GREEN  OF  THE  FOLIAGE  :  TILE  LA 
MARQUE  BLOOMS  MOST  OF  THE 
YEAR,  THOUGH  MORE  IN  SPRING,  A 
FACT  THAT  NO  DOUBT  ACCOUNTS 
FOR  ITS  POPULARITY  AMONG  GARDEN 

lovers:  it  proves  an  excellent 

MEDIUM  FOR  BEAUTIFYING  BARE 
SPACES,  COVERING  TRELLISES  OF  WOOD 
OR  ARCHES  OF  WIRE,  AND  THUS 
HELPING  TO  LINK  THE  WORK  OF 
ARCHITECT  AND  GARDENER. 


MAMA  COCHET, 
THE  TREE  ROSE 
OF  WHICH  A 
GLIMPSE  IS 
GIVEN  IN  THE 
PICTURE  ABOVE, 
BEARS  IMMENSE 
PINK  BLOSSOMS, 
AND  IN  ITS 
MANNER  OF 
GROWING  CREEPS 
ALMOST  INTO 
THE  REALM  OF 
CLIMBERS. 


THE  LAVISH  CLIMB¬ 
ER,  GOLD  OE  OI'HIR, 
IS  PICTURED  ON  THE 

right:  its  semi¬ 
single  BLOSSOMS 
SHOW  GOLD,  SCAR¬ 
LET,  PINK  AND 
CREAM,  AND  OPEN 
DURING  FEBRUARY, 
MARCH  AND  APRIL. 


ABOVE  IS  THE  MAGNA  CHARTA,  A  TREE  ROSE  WITH 
MAGNIFICENT  DOUBLE  PINK  BLOOM,  SOMETIMES 
CALLED  THE  CALIFORNIA  AMERICAN  BEAUTY. 


ON  THE  RIGHT  IS  THF.  GAINSBOROUGH,  A  HARDY 
CLIMBER  WITH  LARGE  PALE  PINK  FLOWERS  THAT 
APPEAR  IN  CALIFORNIA  IN  FEBRUARY,  AND  CON¬ 
TINUE  FOR  THREE  OR  FOUR  MONTHS. 


THE  EXQUISITE  CECIL  BRUNNER 
IS  SHOWN  ON  THE  RIGHT  :  IT 
HAS  TINY  PINK  BLOSSOMS  THAT 
AVERAGE  TWO  INCHES  ACROSS 
AND  THE  PROFUSION  OF  WHICH 
MAKES  THIS  ROSE  A  FAVORITE  : 
THERE  ARE  TWO  TYPES — A 
CUMBER  AND  A  TREE — BOTH 
HAVING  BLOSSOMS  EXACTLY 
ALIKE  AND  BOTH  GROWING  RAPID¬ 
LY  AND  BLOOMING  MOST  OF  THE 
YEAR  :  THE  ROSE  IS  USED  SOME¬ 
TIMES  TO  COVER  THE  HIGH  NET 
AROUND  A  TENNIS  COURT,  WHERE, 
SPREADING  DAINTILY  IN  AND 
OUT  OF  THE  WIRE  MESH,  IT  FORMS 
A  FRAGRANT  CURTAIN  THAT 
SHIELDS  THE  PLAYERS  FROM  THE 
ENVIOUS  EYES  OF  THE  UNIN¬ 
VITED. 


THE  CHEROKEE,  A  CLIMBER  OF 
THE  BLOSSOMS  ARE  SINGLE 


WHICH  THERE  ARE  TWO  TYPES,  ONE  DEEP  PINK  THE  OTHER  PURE  W  HITE  . 
WITH  BRIGHT  GOLD  CENTERS:  THIS  ROSE  BLOOMS  IN  SPRING. 


ROSE,  ARCHITECT  AND  GARDENER 


artificial  one  can  be  provided.  Experienced  gardeners  declare  that 
even  in  the  most  inauspicious  situations  roses  have  bloomed  profusely 
when  scientifically  planted.  One  gardener  whose  rose  hedge  was  the 
wonder  of  the  whole  countryside  in  blossom  time,  explained  how  he 
accomplished  the  miracle.  He  dug  a  trench  a  little  more  than  two 
feet  deep,  loosened  the  dirt  with  a  pickaxe,  spread  a  layer  of  loose 
stones  and  gravel  in  the  bottom,  scattered  ashes  over  the  stones  (to 
prevent  clogging)  then  filled  in  with  rich  loam  mixed  with  sand  and 
vegetable  matter.  He  also  added  a  top  dressing  of  well-decayed 
manure  each  spring. 

In  planting  any  rose,  whether  a  standard  or  climber,  the  hole 
should  be  dug  much  larger  than  needed,  and  the  surrounding  dirt 
loosened  with  a  pickaxe.  Some  growers  advocate  blasting  with 
dynamite,  as  it  not  only  loosens  and  aerates  the  ground  but  also 
destroys  dangerous  grabs  and  insects.  The  hole  must  be  filled  with 
finely  screened  loam,  enriched  with  decaying  vegetable  matter.  Roses 
do  better  if  shipped  in  pots  instead  of  being  wrapped  in  dirt,  for  the 
young  rootlets  will  not  stand  rough  treatment.  January,  before  the 
plant  begins  to  send  out  new  roots,  is  a  good  season  for  transplanting 
in  California.  It  is  better  not  to  let  the  blooms  die  on  the  bush,  but 
to  keep  them  well  culled,  and  after  blooming,  the  old  flower  stalks 
must  be  cut  back.  In  the  spring,  one  should  cutout  all  dead  and 
unnecessary  wood,  remembering  that  ramblers  flower  on  old  stalks, 
and  the  standard  or  bush  varieties  flower  only  on  new  canes.  If  the 
bush  is  wanted  to  assume  a  spreading  form,  the  cane  may  be  cut  just 
above  an  outside  eye. 

California  architects  are  realizing  the  immense  importance  of  de¬ 
signing  their  houses  from  the  curb  of  the  street  to  the  back  of  the 
lot,  which  means  that  when  they  undertake  the  construction  of  a 
home,  their  plans  include  the  garden,  walks  and  walls  also,  for  it  is 
an  understood  thing  here  that  a  garden  is  part  of  a  home.  So  they 
are  becoming  practical  landscape  gardeners  as  well  as  designers  of 
buildings.  We  now  see  garden  colors  handled  with  artistic  judgment. 
The  new  red  houses  no  longer  have  a  cerise  climber  on  one  porch  and 
a  yellow  bankshia  on  the  other.  Neither  is  every  flower  of  a  catalogue 
gathered  into  one  erratically  blazing  star  or  crescent.  Instead  of  a 
motley  riot  of  incongruous  color,  there  are  the  choicest  of  color  har¬ 
monies.  The  prevailing  colors  are  first  determined  upon,  then  the 
house  is  toned  into  a  fitting  background. 

An  important  point  to  decide  is  the  color  scheme  of  the  garden, 
whether  it  is  to  be  yellow,  pink  or  lavender  or  blue.  (A  lavender 
garden  with  a  small  white  house  in  its  center  is  as  nearly  ideal  as 
heart  of  woman  can  wish.)  The  climbing  rose  is  really  the  keynote 
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of  the  whole;  all  colors  are  chosen  but  to  offset  its  varied  beauty. 

The  climbers  that  rule  the  color  of  Californian  houses  are  many. 
The  Cherokee,  though  introduced  but  a  few  years  ago,  has  become  a 
universal  favorite.  Its  beauty,  too  irresistible  to  be  denied,  prevents 
it  from  becoming  commonplace.  It  is  seen  shading  pergolas  and 
covering  sheds ;  it  separates  lawns  from  streets  in  the  form  of  a  hedge, 
or  is  festooned  from  tree  to  tree  around  the  four  sides  of  country 
estates,  dripping  with  pink  or  white,  yellow-centered  blooms  which 
look  like  wild  roses  glorified.  The  petals  are  graceful  in  the  extreme, 
crinkling  like  poppies  at  the  edges,  and  the  foliage  is  glossy  and  lovely. 
The  Cherokee’s  normal  size,  if  given  half  a  chance,  is  five  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  an  early  bloomer. 

The  Cecile  Brunner’s  profusion  of  small  pink  blossoms  make  it 
another  favorite.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  high  net  around 
a  tennis  court.  It  spreads  daintily  in  and  out  of  the  wire  mesh  until 
it  forms  a  fragrant  curtain,  delicately  shielding  the  players  from  the 
envious  eyes  of  the  uninvited. 

The  Gold  of  Ophir’s  luxuriant  habits  make  it  the  flower  embodi¬ 
ment  of  California’s  legends  of  wealth.  Its  rich  gold  and  orange  petals 
melting  into  varied  hues  of  rose  and  deep  cream  toward  the  heart, 
seem  to  have  drawn  their  richness  from  some  hidden  stratum  of  ore. 

The  Gainsborough  is  a  hardy  climber,  unfolding  large,  pale  pink 
flowers  that  nod  heavily  through  pergola  arches.  The  La  Marque 
is  a  favorite  for  those  who  love  white  roses,  and  the  climbing  her- 
mosa’s  delicate  rose-pink  blossoms  endear  it  to  many.  The  crimson 
rambler  is  a  favorite  too  well  known  to  be  described;  so  also  are  the 
rosy  red  prairie  queen  and  deep  pink  Papa  Gontier.  Many  of  the 
climbers  are  trained  to  form  exquisite  living  fences  between  neighbor¬ 
ing  yards,  and  are  made  low  so  that  neighbors  may  gossip  over  garden 
doings,  exchange  slips  and  admire  one  another’s  possessions. 

Among  the  tree  roses  which  creep  well  into  the  realm  of  climbers 
may  be  recommended  the  lovely  white  bride,  the  crimson  baby 
rambler,  the  deep  pink  Alice  Roosevelt,  the  yellow  Safrono,  the  pink 
Mama  Cochet,  the  creamy  white  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  the 
magnificent  double  pink  Magna  Charta. 

Californians  sometimes  start  a  border  of  dwarf  edging-roses  such 
as  the  two  white  favorites  Schneikopf  and  Annie  Marie  Montravel, 
and  the  two  pink  ones,  the  Mignonette  and  the  Clothilde  Soupert. 
Back  of  these  are  set  many  bush  and  standard  varieties,  while  still 
farther  back  are  climbers  mounting  upon  walls  and  trellises.  Such  a 
rose  border,  if  let  alone,  will  mass  and  tangle  together  in  irresistible 
fashion;  in  fact,  the  more  a  climbing  rose  is  permitted  its  own  way, 
the  more  graceful  and  charming  it  becomes. 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  AMERICA 
AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


N  AMERICA,  today,  the  youngest  of  the  arts,  that 
of  landscape  architecture,  is  the  one  holding  for  the 
future  the  greatest  possibilities.  This  is  true  because 
the  necessities  sought  first  in  every  new  country  have 
been  gained  and  the  comforts  following  directly  in 
line  with  them  have  been  acquired.  The  time,  there¬ 
fore,  is  at  hand  for  the  enjoyment  frequently  found 
in  an  extension  of  control  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  interior  of  a  dwelling,  at  best  a  glorified  shelter  from  the 
weather,  cannot  interest  its  inmates  when  buds  are  bursting  from  the 
branches  of  trees  and  the  songs  of  birds  bestir  the  air.  The  natural 
impulse  is  then  to  seek  the  open  country;  furthermore,  to  impress 
upon  it  some  individual  conception.  Especially  is  this  felt  about  the 
section  of  territory  immediately  surrounding  the  home. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  after  building 
their  rude  houses,  was  to  level  off  a  strip  of  land  in  which  they  might 
plant  the  vegetables  and  flowers  familiar  to  them  in  the  Mother 
Country.  Nor  has  this  desire  ever  lost  vitality  in  America,  where 
since  the  beginning  of  her  history  many  characteristic  gardens  have 
been  built.  Simply  the  present  day  and  generation  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  wherein  the  attention  of  people  at  large  is 
turned  more  than  ever  before  in  the  direction  of  horticulture  and 
the  framework  for  its  development,  landscape  architecture. 

As  America  had  its  Colonial  architecture,  so  it  had  early  its 
conception  of  gardens.  It  is,  in  fact,  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  none  more  lovely  ever  existed  nor  one  more  artistically  planned, 
than  the  garden  at  Mt.  Vernon,  visited  each  year  by  thousands. 
But  then  the  first  President  of  this  country  was  not  only  a  very 
great  general,  but  a  horticulturist  of  considerable  renown. 

In  the  Mt.  Vernon  garden  the  Colonial  type  is  seen  at  its  best, 
and  is  an  expression  seemingly  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  the 
Nation.  It  displays  a  simple  and  straightforward  conception  of  life 
as  well  as  of  garden-building,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  future 
will  again  turn  to  this  style  of  landscape  architecture  with  the  full 
appreciation  that  it  deserves. 

America  is  richly  endowed.  No  other  country  gives  such  scope 
to  the  landscape  architect,  offering  him  opportunity  for  such  infinite 
variety.  She  inspires  both  by  the  many  forms  of  her  surfaces 
and  the  diversity  of  her  climatic  conditions.  From  ocean  to  ocean 
also  she  has  a  wonderful  flora  and  fauna  unsurpassed  in  richness 
and  adaptability. 
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THE  two  general  styles  of  this  art  that  are  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized  are  the  formal  and  the  naturalistic,  each  following  in 
an  individualistic  way  requirements  that  are  sensible  and 
suited  to  the  lay  of  the  land.  For  a  small  plot  of  ground,  one  of  an 
acre  or  less,  it  is  clear  that  the  formal  style  must  prevail;  a  park,  a 
grove,  wooded  by-ways  and  the  like  cannot  be  developed  on  small 
plots  closely  connected,  nor  is  it  feasible  to  maintain  clipped  hedges, 
fountains  and  beds  of  flowers  over  planting  grounds  several  acres 
in  extent. 

Trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  should  be  planted  for  permanency 
only  after  a  plan  of  the  property  has  been  drawn,  its  aim  being, 
with  Nature’s  help,  to  block  out  from  view  all  objectionable  buildings 
and  objects;  to  provide  uninterrupted  lines  of  vision;  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  from  winds;  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  green¬ 
sward;  to  give  a  desirable  quality  of  shade  and  to  erect  such  struc¬ 
tures  as  may  add  to  the  joy  and  restfulness  of  out-of-door  living. 

The  plan  once  executed,  the  choice  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers 
that  are  to  give  it  emphasis  should  pass  under  consideration.  Those 
that  are  evergreen  and  those  that  are  deciduous  must  be  placed 
so  as  to  offset  each  other;  as  one  group  of  shrubs  passes  out  of  bloom 
it  must  be  arranged  for  another  to  unfold  and  take  its  place,  thus 
continuing  the  floral  procession.  Even  the  natural  length  of  the 
life  of  the  plants  must  be  given  thought  that  others  may  be  set  in 
advance  to  replace  them  when  in  due  time  their  span  is  run.  For 
only  with  attention  to  the  most  minute  details  can  a  plan  be  worked 
out  satisfactorily  into  a  bit  of  landscape  reality. 

Exceptional  opportunities  are  offered  today  for  the  study  of 
landscape  architecture  by  Harvard  University,  the  course  including 
study  and  research  in  gardening  and  city  planning.  This  branch 
of  the  University’s  work  is  distinctly  aided  by  the  many  examples 
of  notably  beautiful  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Booklets 
have  just  been  issued  describing  this  course,  one  of  which  contains 
unusually  lovely  illustrations  of  New  England  gardens  and  grounds, 
formal  and  picturesque,  as  well  as  parks  and  woodlands,  bridges 
and  river  edges,  which  show  howT  much  real  charm  has  already 
been  preserved  and  developed  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ferruccio  Vitale,  who  has  learned  his  lesson  amid  the  historic 
gardens  of  Italy,  has  shown  his  hand  in  America  in  some  of  the  best 
and  most  sympathetic  landscape  treatments. 

AT  “Brookside,”  the  estate  of  Mr.  William  Hall  Walker, 
Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  an  unusual  chance  was 
offered  Mr.  Vitale  for  architectural  development,  since  the 
estate  comprised  some  five  hundred  acres  of  hilly  land,  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  spring  water  flowing  freely  from  the  sides  of  a 
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rruccio  Vitale,  Landscape  Architect. 


SUNKEN  GARDEN  AT  THE  COUNTRY  ESTATE  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  PAUL  WALKER  AT 
GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  :  A  DETAIL  SHOWING  A  MOST  SATISFYING 
USE  OF  BRICK  BOTH  IN  WALL  AND  WALKS  :  THE  PLANTING  IS  SO  SKILFUL  AS 
TO  BECOME  ARCHITECTURAL  IN  FORM. 


LIGHT  STOKE  AND  WOOD  CONSTRUCTION  THAT  HAS  BY  JUDI¬ 
CIOUS  PLANTING  BEEN  GATHERED  INTO  A  LOVELY  INTIMACY 
WITH  THE  GARDEN. 

QUAINT  DESIGN  FOR  A  WALL  SEAT.  THE  STONE  WALL  BEING 
SO  PLANTED  AS  TO  LOSE  ITS  ANGLES,  YET  REVEAL  PICTURESQUE 
BEAUTY. 


THE  TENNIS  COURT  OF  RODMAN  WANA  MAKER  AT  CHELTEN  HILLS,  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  :  A  COURT  BUILT  OF  WOOD  AND  CANVAS  AFTER  AN  ORIGINAL  CONCEP¬ 
TION  AND  ONE  WHICH  HAS  PROVED  SO  SATISFACTORY  THAT  IT  HAS  GONE 
THROUGH  SEVEN  WINTERS  WITHOUT  REPAIRS  OR  EXPENSE  OF  ANY  KIND. 

TREATMENT  OF  RETAINING  WALL  THAT  IS  PLEASING  TO  THE  EYE  AND  LIKELY 
TO  BE  PERMANENT  SINCE  BEHIND  TH  E  SHORT-LIVED  POPLARS,  ARBOR  VITAE 
TREES  ARE'  PLANTED  TO  EVENTUALLY  TAKE  THEIR  PLACES - - 


IN  THIS  SHELTERED  GARDEN  THERE  IS  AN  AIR  OF  PEACEFUL  DIGNITY,  DUE  TO 
THE  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT’S  WISE  PLANNING  OF  EACH  STRUCTURE,  ORNAMENT 
AND  PLANT  :  FOLLOWING  THE  LINES  OF  THE  WIDE  BRICK  WALK,  THE  EYE 
LINGERS  APPRECIATIVELY  UPON  THE  GREAT  POTTERY  JARS  AND  BORDER  BLOS¬ 
SOMS,  BEFORE  PASSING  ON  TO  THE  BRICK  WALL,  TREES  AND  SKY  AT  THE  FAR¬ 
THER  END. 
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mountain,  expanding  into  a  lake  covering  some  ten  acres,  and  running 
from  thence  over  a  cascade  into  a  smaller  lake,  emptying  into  the 
nearby  Housatonic  River.  Pine,  spruce,  maples  and  elms,  besides 
many  other  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs,  here  represented  the  diverse 
wealth  of  Nature,  while  a  picturesque  background  was  formed  for 
the  property  by  one  of  the  Berkshire  mountains. 

But  majestic  as  Nature  has  here  shown  herself,  it  was  a  work  of 
no  small  magnitude  to  temper  her  moods,  to  define  her  outlines,  to 
provide  places  from  which  the  most  splendid  views  could  be  gained 
and  to  accommodate  her  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  human 
beings.  Yet  all  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  skilfully. 

The  house  being  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture  demanded 
that  the  court,  the  immediate  surroundings  and  the  sunken  garden 
should  be  kept  strictly  under  the  same  influence.  Indeed,  such  old 
English  examples  seem,  when  for  various  reasons  the  Colonial  is  not 
preferred,  to  be  more  in  accord  with  the  landscape  and  the  climate 
of  America  than  gardens  patterned  on  those  of  Italy,  adapted  to 
a  country  vastly  different  in  atmosphere  and  personality. 

The  walled  garden  of  “Brookside”  is  entirely  disconnected  from 
the  house.  It  nestles  between  the  side  hills  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  forming  in  truth  the  open-air  room  of  the  estate.  The  wall 
which  encloses  this  garden  on  three  sides  is  of  tapestry  brick,  but 
on  the  fourth  side  it  gives  place  to  a  loggia  having  two  levels.  Of 
this  loggia  the  central  portion  is  formed  into  a  tea-house,  where 
comfort  in  its  quintessence  can  be  had  even  to  the  extent  of  cooking 
for  famished  mortals  by  means  of  electricity,  the  same  power  that  is 
used  to  light  the  garden  by  night. 

A  broad  brick  walk  divides  the  loggia  at  its  upper  level  where 
the  side  leaning  toward  the  wall  is  filled  in  with  perennials,  pro¬ 
viding  flowers  from  May  until  October.  The  other  side  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  carpet  of  heliotrope  five  feet  wide  and  extending  all 
around  the  garden. 

The  lower  level  is  devoted  to  plots  for  flowers,  roses  predomi¬ 
nating;  and  character  is  here  given  to  the  design  by  four  wall  foun¬ 
tains  representing  two  boys  in  different  positions  as  they  drink  and 
sport  with  water. 

In  the  twilight  or  when  this  garden  is  seen  later  in  the  evening, 
the  time  that  wonderful  night  moths  seek  the  nectar  of  flowers, 
when  the  water  trickling  from  the  fountains  is  heard  as  the  voice 
of  the  garden,  when  the  fights  give  long  and  fantastic  shadows  and 
the  scent  from  the  heliotrope  seemingly  turns  the  whole  world  into 
a  realm  of  sweetness,  the  restrictions  of  a  closed  dwelling  are  for¬ 
gotten  and  the  spirit  of  Nature  seems  to  dominate  the  scene. 
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SCHOOL  GARDENS:  IN  HELPING  THE  CHIL¬ 
DREN  THE  NATION  PROFITS:  BY  WALTER 
A.  DYER 

01  IN  SPENCER  said:  “When  a  farm  boy  carried 
wood  for  the  kitchen  stove,  wood  was  a  bore;  carry¬ 
ing  ball-bats  for  a  game  down  on  the  flats  was  a 
privilege  eagerly  sought.  Stove-wood  and  ball- 
bats  may  have  come  from  the  same  tree.  The  man 
is  an  alchemist  who  is  able  to  place  the  same  halo 
about  stove-wood  duties  that  he  finds  in  ball-bat 
pleasures.”  The  promoters  of  school  gardens  are  alchemists  of  this  sort. 
They  are  teaching  children  the  fun  there  is  in  working  for  specific 
results.  They  have  cast  the  spirit  of  competition,  of  a  game,  into 
garden  tasks;  they  have  made  a  play  of  work.  This  teaching  of  the 
joy  of  accomplishment,  this  injection  of  enthusiasm  into  work,  is 
bound  to  produce  far-reaching  effects  on  the  national  life  of  the 
future. 

For  there  is  a  psychological  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  The 
brain  has  a  distinct  motor  faculty  that  must  be  trained  if  the  proper 
balance  is  to  be  maintained  in  education.  It  is  this  truth  that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  manual  training  and  solid  instruction.  To  make  the 
hands  willing  and  competent  servants  of  the  brain  is  to  develop  self- 
reliance  and  the  sense  of  responsibility.  And  it  is  training  in  the 
highest  degree  practical  and  useful. 

But  gardening  for  children  goes  farther  than  this.  It  produces 
that  contact  with  the  soil,  that  comprehension  of  the  source  of  our 
national  wealth,  that  makes  good  citizens  and  happier,  more  normal 
men  and  women.  The  chief  propaganda  of  the  School  Garden  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  is  “to  lead  the  people  to  realize  that  their  little 
children  must  be  brought  more  directlv  and  continuouslv  into  contact 
with  Mother  Earth  to  be  properly  educated,”  in  fact  that  they  can 
get  a  good  deal  of  schooling  in  a  garden. 

Especially  in  the  cities,  where  ordinarily  this  contact  is  denied  to 
thousands  of  future  citizens  of  the  republic,  the  school  garden  meets 
the  need,  and  as  soon  as  our  educators  realize  the  importance  of  it  the 
movement  will  sweep  the  country. 

“The  school  garden's  popularity  and  growth,”  writes  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Livermore,  vice-president  of  the  Fairview  Garden  School  Association 
of  Yonkers,  New  York,  “are  accounted  for  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly 
because  of  its  rare  combination  of  essential  educational  qualities. 
It  is  a  happy  mingling  of  play  and  work,  vacation  and  school,  athletics 
and  manual  training,  pleasure  and  business,  beauty  and  utility,  head 
and  hand,  freedom  and  responsibility,  of  corrective  and  preventive, 
constructive  and  creative  influences,  and  all  in  the  great  school  of 
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out  of  doors.  It  is  a  corrective  of  the  evils  of  the  schoolroom. 
It  is  a  preventive  of  the  perils  of  misspent  leisure.  It  is  conducive 
to  character  building.  It  is  creati  ve  of  industrious,  honest  producers. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  child’s  nature  to  which  it  does  not  in  some  way 
make  a  natural  and  powerful  appeal.” 

THE  school-garden  movement,  though  it  had  its  beginnings  in 
this  country  only  twenty-three  years  ago,  is  much  older  in 
Europe,  whence  the  idea  spread  to  America.  As  long  ago  as 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  Austria  decreed  that  every  rural 
school  should  have  an  experimental  garden  attached  to  it.  A  simi¬ 
lar  system  is  in  operation  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Belgium  has  a 
compulsory  course  in  horticulture  in  the  elementary  schools.  France 
requires  every  public  school  to  maintain  flower  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens,  an  orchard,  forestry  plot  and  apiary,  and  Russia,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  does  the  same.  More  recently  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
England  have  made  school  gardens  a  part  of  the  educational  system. 
At  the  present  time  Berlin  has  a  large  school  garden  outside  the  city 
with  a  plot  for  every  child  who  applies.  Canada,  too,  has  been 
progressive  in  this  line,  the  Macdonald  Institute  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
having  the  finest  equipment  in  the  world  for  teaching  nature  study 
and  school  gardening. 

Boston  was  the  pioneer  in  the  school-garden  movement  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  one  was  instituted  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one  by  Henry  M.  Clapp,  master  of  the  George  Putnam 
School  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  For  a  number  of  years,  how¬ 
ever,  this  was  little  more  than  a  collection  of  wild  flowers  grown  for 
nature  study.  Now  there  are  school  gardens  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Washington,  Omaha,  Cleveland,  Yonkers,  Brookline,  New  York, 
Rochester,  Philadelphia,  Grand  Rapids,  Saginaw,  St.  Paul,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Portland  and  other  cities,  each  meeting  local  conditions  in  its 
own  way. 

In  nineteen  hundred  the  Cleveland  Home  Garden  Association 
gave  away  over  forty -eight  thousand  packets  of  seeds  and  instituted 
a  test  garden  in  the  city.  The  Board  of  Education  of  Cleveland  soon 
took  charge  of  this,  being  the  first  city  school  board  to  recognize 
gardening  as  a  regular  department.  There  are  now  in  Cleveland 
over  fifty  thousand  home  gardens  due  to  the  influence  of  the  school 
gardens  and  the  work  of  the  association. 

The  most  noteworthy  school  garden  in  a  large  American  city  is 
that  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  School  in  New  York.  It  was  started 
in  nineteen  hundred  and  one  by  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  and  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  many  others.  On  little  plats,  by  a  system  of  two 
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plantings,  in  May  and  July,  this  garden  is  instrumental  in  keeping 
some  one  thousand  children  off  the  streets  at  least  part  of  the  time. 
The  garden  is  now  called  the  Children’s  School  Farm,  and  has  been 
made  a  part  of  the  city  park  system.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
congested  tenement-house  district,  it  has  proved  to  be  of  tremendous 
sociological  value. 

Mr.  John  H.  Patterson,  president  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  once  discovered  that  hardly  a  man  had 
ever  failed  in  his  employ  who  had  been  responsible  as  a  boy  for  farm 
and  garden  chores.  With  this  in  mind,  his  company  started  in 
Dayton  school  gardens  which  have  proved  not  only  successful  as  a 
work  of  philanthropy,  but  a  good  commercial  investment  for  the 
company  as  well. 

In  Massachusetts  several  societies  did  pioneer  work  in  school 
gardening,  and  other  leaders  are  located  at  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  Yonkers,  Philadelphia  standing  at  the  head. 

Nearly  all  of  our  school  gardens  have  been  developed  along  indi¬ 
vidual  lines,  reflecting  in  large  measure  the  personal  tastes  and  en¬ 
thusiasms  of  their  leaders.  What  we  need  now  is  a  correlation  and 
codification  of  the  work,  a  task  which  has  recently  been  undertaken 
by  the  School  Garden  Association  of  America,  of  which  Mr.  Van 
Evrie  Kilpatrick  of  New  York  is  the  executive  head. 

But  even  with  this  centralization  and  organization  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  it  appears  that  there  must  be  several  different  kinds  of  school 
gardens  to  meet  local  needs,  or  rather  that  different  aspects  of  the 
work  must  be  given  prime  consideration  in  different  places. 

SOME  school  gardens  run  to  flowers  and  ornamental  planting, 
as  an  education  in  horticulture  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful, 
as  well  as  an  example  to  the  community.  Others  run  to  the 
practical — the  study  of  soils,  of  blights,  of  varieties  and  the  growing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  is  to  be  considered,  too,  the  varying 
needs  of  city,  suburban  and  rural  communities.  In  some  places  it 
may  be  possible  to  establish  experimental  farms  in  connection  with 
elementary  schools;  in  others  the  best  the  teacher  can  do  may  be 
to  have  the  pavement  in  the  schoolyard  torn  up  and  a  few  seeds 
and  shrubs  planted,  or  perhaps  window  gardens  maintained  by  the 
children  in  the  schoolrooms. 

The  Park  Life  School  Garden  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  has  a  broad 
educational  and  sociological  aim.  Here  there  is  a  complete  oversight 
of  the  children’s  work  and  play,  with  gardening  as  the  major  activity. 
A  similarly  broad  work  is  conducted  by  the  Playground  Association 
of  Pittsburgh. 
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One  of  the  most  noteworthy  achievements  along  this  line  is  the 
work  of  the  Fairview  Garden  School  of  Yonkers,  started  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  three  by  Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler,  president  of  the 
Woman’s  Institute  of  Yonkers,  and  supported  now  by  the  Fairview 
Garden  School  Association.  Two  small  gardens  were  started  in  the 
tenement  district  with  thirty-six  schoolboys.  Two  unsightly  vacant 
lots  were  transformed  into  such  successful  gardens  that  the  next  year 
the  gardens  were  planted  on  a  larger  scale,  and  later  nearly  two  acres 
of  land  were  secured  for  a  garden  school  and  were  divided  into  plots. 
This  has  since  been  increased  to  three  and  one-half  acres,  and  some 
six  hundred  boys  and  girls,  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  are 
given  opportunities  that  would  otherwise  be  denied  them.  Over 
one  thousand  have  applied  for  plots  in  one  season,  representing 
many  nationalities.  The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  season 
has  been  two  hundred  and  sixty,  every  child  being  required  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  or  her  plot  twice  a  week.  Each  child  owns  whatever  he 
raises,  the  average  value  of  the  product  of  each  plot  having  been 
estimated  at  five  dollars. 

Next  a  club  house  was  secured,  chiefly  for  winter  use,  and  during 
the  winter  the  gardens  were  turned  into  basket-ball  and  football 
grounds  and  a  skating  pond.  At  the  club  house  the  attendance 
was  so  great  that  the  children  had  to  be  divided  into  squads,  an 
average  of  seventy-five  coming  each  day.  Illustrated  lectures  have 
proved  most  popular  and  of  unquestioned  educational  value.  Sewing 
clubs,  vegetable  clubs,  a  reading  club  and  a  dancing  club  have  been 
formed,  and  a  Penny  Provident  Fund  established.  Instruction  is 
given  in  sewing,  cooking,  kindergarten  and  basket  weaving.  Last 
winter  the  children  put  up  thousands  of  packets  of  seeds  for  use  in 
the  garden  school  and  for  distribution  among  the  public  schools. 

The  school  now  owns  a  greenhouse  in  which  plants  are  started 
for  early  gardening  and  decorative  plants  are  grown.  A  greenhouse 
class  of  a  dozen  boys  has  been  given  special  instruction  and  practice 
in  propagation,  potting,  the  care  of  house  plants  and  window  boxes, 
the  use  of  coldframes  and  hotbeds,  and  the  testing  of  seeds. 

The  children’s  home-garden  movement  is  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  school  garden,  and  is  being  pushed  by  various  community 
improvement  and  school  gardening  associations.  It  is  an  extension 
of  the  school-garden  idea,  and  in  most  places  gives  the  child  a  better 
opportunity  to  develop  individuality  and  the  sense  of  ownership 
and  responsibility. 

A  kindred  movement  looks  toward  the  utilization  of  vacant  lots 
in  the  cities.  Where  this  can  be  successfully  carried  out  it  has  a 
many-sided  value.  It  is  a  logical  method  of  using  waste  land  and  of 
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reducing  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  American  people  need  to  learn 
what  can  be  done  on  a  small  plot  of  ground  by  intensive  methods. 
Moreover,  an  uncultivated  vacant  lot  is  always  an  eyesore. 

During  the  business  depression  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  Mayor  Pingree  of  Detroit,  by  his  “potato  patch  plan,”  putting 
the  idle  hands  on  the  idle  lands,  reduced  the  pay  roll  of  the  city  poor 
by  sixty  per  cent.  In  New  York,  Bolton  Hall  proved  again  the 
economic  value  of  cultivating  the  vacant  lot  until  his  work  was 
turned  over  to  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  which  in  turn  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  because  of  local  real 
estate  conditions.  Today  in  Philadelphia  in  addition  to  the  children 
who  develop  the  nine  school  gardens  and  the  eight  thousand  home 
gardens,  about  six  thousand  persons  maintain  themselves  on  waste 
land  at  a  cost  of  about  four  dollars  per  family.  This  is  not  charity, 
but  part  of  the  community's  tax  for  instruction,  while  the  Garden 
Club  of  Minneapolis  has  proved  that  vacant  lot  gardening  on  a  large 
scale  is  eminently  practicable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  school 
garden  movement  will  soon  be  extended  to  include  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  waste  spaces  within  our  city  limits. 

STILL  another  extension  of  the  movement  which  is  bound  to 
come  will  be  wrork  with  rural  schools.  Here  agricultural  train¬ 
ing  naturally  shares  a  place  with  instruction  in  the  art  of  making 
the  country  home  more  beautiful.  Pioneer  work  in  this  line  has 
already  been  done  in  Winnebago  County,  Illinois,  at  Jordan  Harbor, 
Ontario,  Jamestown,  North  Dakota,  in  East  Tennessee  and  in 
Saskatchewan.  Here  is  a  problem  well  wTorthy  of  the  attention  of 
school-garden  workers. 

Now  all  this  movement,  with  its  boundless  possibilities,  will 
require  trained  teachers  and  supervisors,  and  our  system  of  preparing 
them  is  as  yet  largely  undeveloped.  In  France  the  courses  in  the 
normal  schools  are  made  to  include  such  instruction  as  will  enable 
the  graduate  teachers  “to  carry  to  the  elementary  schools  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  soil,  the  means  of  improving  it,  the  methods  of 
cultivation  and  the  management  of  a  farm  and  garden.”  In  Ontario 
training  for  the  teaching  of  school  gardening  is  part  of  the  course 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  At  the  Macdonald  Institute  special 
courses  are  given  to  fit  teachers  to  conduct  school-gardening  work. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  steps  along  this  line  wrere  taken  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  The  State  Normal  School  at 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts,  gives  this  training,  and  truck-garden  train¬ 
ing  is  given  by  the  School  of  Horticulture  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
and  at  the  training  garden  of  the  Home  Gardens  Association  of 
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Cleveland.  The  State  Normal  School  of  East  Tennessee,  at  Johnson 
City,  an  institution  only  three  years  old,  is  training  teachers  to 
handle  school  gardens  and  agricultural  instruction,  particularly  for 
rural  schools.  These  opportunities  should  be  greatly  extended  and 
school  gardening  made  a  part  of  all  our  normal  school  courses.  For 
those  teachers  who  have  not  had  this  training,  but  who  desire  to 
undertake  school-gardening  work,  the  School  Garden  Association 
of  America  has  prepared  outlines  and  descriptions  of  methods  and 
materials.  Some  understanding  of  horticulture  and  the  soil  and 
some  personal  experience,  however,  are  essential. 

The  ideal  school  garden  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  a  small 
plat  for  each  child,  or  at  least  a  plat  for  each  group  of  half  a  dozen 
children.  The  element  of  competition  may  be  introduced  by  means 
of  simple  prizes — preferably  not  cash — for  the  best  conducted  plats. 
Teachers  should  be  competent  to  give  at  least  rudimentary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  preparing  the  soil,  cultivation  and  the  fundamental  facts  of 
horticulture.  The  ideal  school  garden  would  include  ornamental 
planting  as  a  setting  for  the  building,  playgrounds,  a  garden  with  both 
individual  and  cooperative  flower  and  vegetable  plats,  experimental 
plats,  larger  areas  for  orchard  and  nursery,  coldframes,  hotbeds,  a 
greenhouse,  a  water  garden,  tool  house  and  other  equipment,  and 
lecture  room  and  laboratory  facilities. 

The  greenhouse,  wherever  practicable,  is  an  invaluable  addition 
to  the  school  garden,  if  only  because  it  makes  possible  an  extension 
of  the  gardening  season.  Four  years  ago  the  Pittsburgh  Playground 
Association  was  asked  to  add  a  modest  greenhouse  to  the  equipment 
of  its  children’s  garden  department.  An  abandoned  wooden  building 
at  one  of  the  playgrounds  in  the  heart  of  the  city  was  remodeled, 
and  a  lean-to  glass  roof  placed  upon  it.  Here  classes  of  children 
work  every  afternoon. 

The  time  will  come,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  every  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  organize  a  department  of  school  gardening,  but  that  time 
is  not  yet.  In  many  places  individual  teachers  must  make  the 
beginning.  Or  a  local  school-gardening  society  may  be  formed  by 
interested  citizens  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  to  secure  land,  equip¬ 
ment  and  instructors,  and  to  maintain  the  work  as  a  semi-public 
enterprise  until  such  time  as  the  board  of  education  may  be  persuaded 
to  take  it  over.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  public-spirited  man  or 
woman  anywhere  may  do  pioneer  work  in  a  movement  of  incalculable 
usefulness. 


THREE  SICILIAN  GARDENERS:  WHAT  THEY 
HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED  WITH  THE  HELP 
OF  TWO  ARTISTS  AND  NATURE 


S HE  sea  can  work  miracles  for  the  home-builder  and  the 
garden-maker  if  allowed  just  a  little  freedom  in  using 
that  lovely  natural  process  known  to  the  Philistine 
as  “destruction.”  Fancy  that  mellow,  rosy  coast 
of  Italy  or  the  grimly  vivid  edges  of  Sicily  suddenly 
taken  in  hand  by  a  modern  builder  or  paint-maker, 
and  proudly  brought  “up-to-date” — painted  and  re¬ 
stored  out  of  all  picturesqueness,  all  harmony,  all  relation  to  sea  and 
sky!  Nature  has  wiser  ways  with  her  own  than  we  let  ourselves 
fathom,  for  often  when  she  has  graciously  started  to  adjust  or  conceal 
our  crudity  we  stop  her  kindly  processes  ruthlessly  and  set  to  work 
clipping  and  pruning  and  painting  until  we  have  obliterated  all  the 
beauty  of  her  generous  efforts. 

Sometimes  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  approach  her  handiwork 
without  a  burning  sense  of  responsibility,  we  come  a  little  closer 
to  her  artistry;  we  let  ourselves  say  of  Italy  that  the  coast  is  at¬ 
tractive — not  just  as  we  would  have  planned  it  or  would  like  to  live 
in  it,  but  in  its  way  pleasant.  But  Sicily,  that  monument  to  the 
magic  of  the  sea,  we  continue  to  regard  as  only  a  properly  picturesque 
background  for  the  birth  and  uprising  of  the  blackhander.  As  a 
whole,  we  continue  to  like  the  neat  and  the  thrifty  in  our  homes  as 
well  as  in  our  business  and  our  personality.  America  is  still  pursued 
by  the  antimacassar  ideal,  and  we  become  restless  at  the  idea  of 
letting  Nature  have  her  own  way  even  in  her  own  kingdom.  We 
still  want  our  landscapes  in  corsets,  and  color  is  not  a  gift  of  the  gods 
but  of  the  French  modiste  of  the  hour. 

It  is  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Herter  started 
building  their  own  home  down  on  a  wonderful  hundred-acre  stretch 
of  land  on  Long  Island,  just  between  Southampton  and  Easthamp- 
ton,  not  only  close  to  the  ocean,  but  on  the  very  borders  of  a  blue 
lake  that  aided  and  abetted  the  sea  in  all  its  fine  craftsmanship 
on  house  and  garden.  It  is  interesting  that  a  rough  concrete  was 
used  tor  the  house  long  before  the  vogue  for  this  material  came  in 
to  any  extent.  Of  course,  the  concrete  house,  the  cement,  the  adobe, 
whatever  it  has  been  called;  has  been  in  existence  for  hundreds  of 
years,  wherever  people  have  wanted  permanent  structures;  but 
while  here  in  America  we  were  still  afraid  of  brick  and  devoted  to 
shingle  and  clapboard,  with  our  wildest  flight  of  architecture  in 
stone,  the  Herters  began  their  wonderful  house  in  a  sort  of  a  pinkish 
terra-cotta  concrete,  exactly  the  tone  of  the  old  Sicilian  houses  that 
have  weathered  under  sun  hnd  sea  winds  until  they  seem  alive  with 
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LOOKING  OVER  THE  LAKE  FROM  THE  TERRACE  OF  MR.  ALBERT  HERTER’s 
ESTATE  ON  LONG  ISLAND :  THE  COLOR  SCHEME  OF  THIS  EDGE  OF 
THE  GARDEN  IS  WONDERFUL  : — THE  BRICKS  VERY  OLD  AND  MOSS  COV¬ 
ERED,  THE  CONCRETE  WALLS  WORN  AND  MELLOWED,  THE  POTTERY 
JARS  INLAID  WITH  TILES  OF  PERSIAN  BLUE  AND  GREEN  AND  FILLED 
WITH  BLUE  HYDRANGEAS  AND  ALWAYS  A  BACKGROUND  OF  GREEN. 


THE  PERGOLA  IN  MR.  HERTF.R’S  GROUNDS  LOOKING  AS 
FRIENDLY  AND  SWEETLY  FADED  AS  AN  OLD  SICILIAN 
GARDEN  :  MASSES  OF  TANGLED  OLD  GRAPEVINES  FORM 
A  THICK  SHADE,  AND  ROSES  ADD  FRAGRANCE. 


A  CONCRETE  SEAT  IN  THE  BLUE  GARDEN,  ORNAMENTED  WITH 
PERSIAN  TILES:  THE  GARDEN  FLOWERS  ALL  BLUE  AND 
WHITE,  WITH  A  DARK  NOTE  IN  THE  STATELY  EVERGREENS. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  HOME  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  ALBERT  HERTER,  SHOW¬ 
ING  GRACEFUL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  VINE-DRAPED  PERGOLA  AT 
THE  ENTRANCE:  THE  ROOF  OF  COPPER  TILES  IS  UNIQUE  AND 
PICTURESQUE  TO  A  DEGREE  AS  IT  TONES  OFF  TO  SHINING  GREENS. 


HOME  AND  GARDEN  CREATED  BY  ARTISTS 


all  the  beauty  they  have  absorbed.  This  same  tone  of  concrete 
has  been  used  in  the  studio  more  recently  added,  in  the  pergolas, 
terraces,  garden  walls,  fountains,  stairways.  In  fact,  wherever 
any  special  building  has  been  done  on  the  Herter  estate,  this  per¬ 
manent  material  asserts  itself  in  tones  that  suggest  salmon-pink  and 
yellow-rose,  occasionally  softened  by  dampness  into  dull  greens. 
And  the  texture  of  the  concrete,  too,  has  become  more  beautiful  as 
the  years  have  gone  by.  The  surface  roughened  by  the  salt  winds, 
has  been  allowed  by  the  Sicilian  workmen  to  express  Nature’s  own 
point  of  view  about  beauty,  and  the  sun  and  winds  and  rain  have 
had  their  own  way  with  the  buildings  from  one  end  of  the  estate  to 
the  other. 

“Why  is  all  this  place  so  reminiscent  of  Sicily,  as  though  the 
Mediterranean  winds  had  blown  rich  textures  and  tones  into  house 
and  garden?”  “It  is  perhaps  the  sea;  and  I  am  sure  our  three 
Sicilian  workmen  are  also  responsible,”  is  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Herter  explains  some  of  the  individual  beauty  that  encompasses 
this  place  of  beauty  on  Long  Island.  Certainly  the  moisture  of  the 
winter  sea  winds  has  softened  the  concrete  down  to  the  tone  of  an 
old  Sicilian  garden  wall,  and  the  sea,  too,  has  turned  the  wonderful 
copper-tiled  roof  to  a  jewel  green,  and  the  brick  walks  that  are  used 
throughout  the  grounds  have  been  also  given  over  to  Nature’s  handi¬ 
craft;  little  green  weeds  sprout  up  along  the  walks  unrebuked,  and 
the  soft  tones  of  the  “commonest”  brick  have  been  changed  to  pale 
greens  and  orange  which  somehow  fit  into  the  whole  scheme  of  garden 
and  house  and  landscape,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  they  have 
not  always  been  there  or  that  they  ever  owned  a  color  exclusively 
their  own. 

But  the  sea  cannot  take  the  credit  for  all  the  rich  beauty  that 
has  been  accomplished  at  this  country  site.  The  Sicilian  workmen 
have  contributed  their  share  along  with  the  elements  and  the  owners, 
and  Nature  herself  with  her  sky  and  lake,  with  her  tall  shadowy 
evergreens  and  the  mass  of  marvelous  flowers  and  shrubs,  all  in  turn 
and  in  combination  furnish  an  ensemble  of  loveliness  that  is  a  rare 
spectacle  away  from  those  lands  that  expect  to  take  centuries  to 
perfect  the  wonder  of  their  living  places. 

The  Herter  garden  reaches  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  out  to  a 
thicket  of  woodland,  and  wild  iris  and  the  sea  evergreens  creep 
up  from  the  woods  to  the  very  garden  walls.  One  side  of  the  house 
and  one  stretch  of  the  garden  nearby  is  all  developed  in  harmonious 
tones  of  salmon,  yellow  and  salmon-pink.  Beginning  with  the  tulips 
and  crocuses  in  April,  there  follows  a  tangle  of  climbing  yellow  roses 
in  May  and  June,  then  tall  and  stately  yellow  phlox,  and  masses  of 
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orange  Sweet  Williams,  dahlias  and  orange  flowering  trumpet-vines 
growing  against  wall  and  house,  and  an  acre  or  more  ol  selected  nMaas 
all  in  yellows,  yellow-pinks  and  orange  tones,  some  °f  Ihem  growing 
three  or  four  feet  high  and  in  a  variety  of  shades  that  would  be  >m- 
possible  to  practically  any  other  known  flower.  Indeed,  Mr.  tlertei 
regards  his  zinnia  “patch”  as  one  of  the  lovely  accomplishments  o 
his  garden,  and  contends  that  these  often  despised  and  soinewh 
eccentric  flowers  have  a  distinct  architectural  beauty  of  which  the 
landscape  gardener  of  the  future  will  do  well  to  avail  himself. 

There  it  also  a  wall  garden  in  yellow  tones,  with  a  cement  Hower 
haQ;n  in  the  center  that  is  really  like  a  blossoming  fountain,  hoi 
this  garden  tall  slender  evergreens  form  a  wonderful 

the  wall  and 
the  house 
are  yellow 
hollyhocks 
in  their  due 
season. 

On  an¬ 
other  side  of 
the  house  a 
totally  dif¬ 
ferent  color 
scheme  is 
worked  out, 
with  the  ex- 
ception  of 
the  uncha  ng¬ 
ing  note  of 
the  concrete 

TKAmNG  T0  THE  terrace  in  the  blue  and  white  OAK11E1,.  ~  structures. 

CRETE  WALL  INLAID  WITH  PERSIAN  BLUE  AND  GREEN  TILES  AND  A  CLUMP  OF  jg 

ARCHITECTURALLY  PLACED  WHITE  LILIES.  .  ,  ocirlv  SPASMl 

blue-and-white  garden,  beginning,  of  course,  in  the  ea  y 
with  blue  and  white  tulips,  blue  and  white  hyacinths,  fo  • 

masses  of  white  roses  and  then  larkspur  with  white  hhes.  quanD 
lies  of  iris  forget-me-nots,  heliotrope  and  the  vague  blue  of  numerou 
WdranTea  bushes.  The  most  effective  thing  in  this  garden  s  the 
PeSan8tiles  of  rich  green  and  blue  with  which  the  concrete  walls  are 
FnS  at  intervals:  Indeed,  all  through  the 
wonderful  jars  of  blue  pottery,  and  genuine  Sicilian  oil  jars 
used  to  hold  flowers,  shrubs  and  add  their  own  note  of  pinkish 

terra-cotta. 
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WALK  LEADING  TO  THE  HERTER  HOUSE  BORDERED  WITH  FLOWERS  IN  WHICH  THE  IRIS  PREDOM¬ 
INATE:  A  SENSE  OF  A  VERY  OLD  GARDEN  IS  GIVEN  HERE,  SUCH  AS  ONE  WOULD  SEE  IN  SICILY. 

Mr.  Herter  says  that  he  finds  that  many  of  the  flowers  we  have 
grown  accustomed  to  thinking  of  in  America  as  “common,”  merely 
because  they  are  not  difficult  to  obtain,  are  wonderful  for  masses 
of  color.  He  has  great  beds  of  marigolds  in  August,  and  at  certain 
hours  in  the  early  morning  some  of  the  concrete  walls  are  cur¬ 
tained  under  blue  veils  of  morning-glories,  which  are  as  delicate  and 
ethereal  in  effect  as  clusters  of  larkspur  or  climbing  heliotrope. 

The  yellow  gardens  seem  to  flaunt  their  beauty  most  signally 
in  vivid  sunlight,  or  to  brighten  as  with  a  miracle  the  gray  days  of 
sea  storms;  but  in  the  twilight  or  moonlight  the  blue-and-white 
gardens  with  their  ghostly  sentinels  of  evergreens  and  the  mysterious 
lake  beyond  possess  a  quality  of  enchantment  that  is  rarely  found 
save  in  the  old,  old  haunted  gardens  of  Italy,  or  in  the  remote,  un¬ 
visited  regions  of  Bavaria. 

I  remember  the  old  royal  gardens  of  Swetzingen,  grave  and  silent 
in  the  twilight,  their  still  green  pools,  their  water-gods  sunken  in 
the  wind-blown  grasses,  their  tiny  fountains  with  cool  reed  notes, 
the  dark  avenues  in  which  one  delicately  made  way  for  court  beauties, 
and  the  echo  of  drawn  swords  or  laughter  from  the  gray  old  palace — 
and,  somehow,  in  quite  another  mood,  Mr.  Herter’s  garden  touches 
the  imagination.  He  has  caught  that  subtle  beauty  which  is  usually 
born  of  centuries  of  romance,  that  strange  emotional  atmosphere 
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A  SECOND  VIEW  OF  THE  PLANTING  OF  WHITE  LILIES  AND  LOVV-uROWING  BLUE 
FLOWERS  AGAINST  THE  PINKISH  TERRA-COTTA  WALL. 


that  lingers 
in  a  garden 
as  a  ghost  of 
the  life  that 
has  passed 
through  it. 

Perhaps 
the  most  re- 
marka  ble 
color  note  in 
all  the  har¬ 
mony  of  this 
quite  amaz¬ 
ingly  beau¬ 
tiful  place  is 
the  roof  of 
the  concrete 
house,  the 
weathered 

copper  tiles  which  at  a  little  distance  give  the  effect  of  a  green  inlay 
on  gold.  I  have  seldom  heard  of  a  copper-tiled  roof  before,  and  I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  if  any  number  of  them  do  exist  in  America 
their  owners  have  them  polished  regularly  night  and  morning,  not 
leaving  them,  as  the  Herters  have,  to  turn  rich  emerald  in  the  spots 
most  exposed  to  the  sea  winds. 

There  are  many  interesting  details  in  the  beautiful  color  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the 
house.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  trim 
of  the  entire 
structure'  is 
blue  and  green, 
not  unlike  the 
tiles  that  are 
in'set  in  the 
walls,  and  the 
mosaics  around 
the  doors  are  a 
faded  red  and 
the  eaves  are 
painted  a  rich 

Pompeian  red.  THE  boax-house  on  MR.  herter’s  ESTATE,  which  is  extremely  inter- 

The  sensi-  ESTING  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  IN  COLOR  PLANTING. 
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blunders,  out  of  necessity,  out  of  chance.  We  are  slowly  learning 
that  individuality  is  one  of  the  things  that  mere  money  will  not  buy, 
that  there  is  no  recipe  for  that  elusive  quality  known  as  “atmos¬ 
phere.”  It  is  too  spiritual  a  thing  to  be  compounded  of  brain  and 
gold,  rather  the  reward  of  the  individual  for  love  intelligently  ex¬ 
pended.  And  by  intelligently,  I  mean  with  the  cooperation  of  Nature, 
whose  ways  are  slow,  generous  and  wise  from  the  experience  of  aeons. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  this  rarely  lovely  home  and  garden  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Herter’s  without  realizing  how  generous  Nature 
really  can  be  to  those  who  accept  her  as  master-builder. 


tive  visitor  feels  at  once  that  this  house  and  lovely  garden  could  not 
be  any  one  else’s  in  the  whole  world ;  for  not  only  have  the  owners 
planned  it,  but  they  have  worked  in  it,  loved  it  and  of  necessity 
have  invested  it  with  their  own  artistic  individuality.  It  is  really 
thus  that  every  house  and  garden  should  be  planned  if  we  are  to 
build  up  any  permanent  and  real  beauty  in  our  American  countryside. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  the  most  skilful  men  and  women  an  order 
to  reproduce  personality  in  a  house  or  garden.  So  much  that  is 
individual  in  the  development  of  a  home  comes  by  accident  rather 
than  by  intention,  just  as  so  much  that  is  beautiful  in  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  both  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts  has  been  achieved  from 


A  DETAIL  OF  THE  WALLED  YELLOW  GARDEN,  IN  WHICH  A  CONCRETE  FOUNTAINLIKE  BASIN  IS 
PLANTED  WITH  A  TANGLE  OF  YELLOW,  SALMON  AND  ORANGE  FLOWERS. 
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UNCLE  SAM  AND  THE  COUNTRY  CHILDREN: 
BY  HARRY  M.  LAMON 

Senior  Animal  Husbandman  in  Poultry  Investigations,  B.A.I.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

MERICA  lias  undoubtedly  been  making  great  strides 
during  the  last  few  years  along  the  highway  of  agri¬ 
cultural  progress.  Her  educators  and  her  statesmen, 
and,  in  fact,  all  far-sighted  and  clear-thinking  citizens 
have  been  aroused  to  the  need  of  a  more  efficient  rural 
life  and  wider  conservation  of  the  nation’s  natural 
resources.  As  the  old-time  beacons  flashed  their  warn¬ 
ing  signals  from  hilltop  to  hilltop  and  from  coast  to  coast,  so  the 
country’s  urgent  need  of  more  and  better  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  wiser 
farming  methods  has  been  re-echoed  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  And  in  response  have  sprung  up  in  city  and  village,  field  and 
farm,  a  new  enthusiasm  for  agriculture  and  a  fresh  impulse  toward 
country  life.  There  has  awakened,  too,  in  the  public  mind,  a  great 
respect  for  the  farmer  as  the  guardian  of  America’s  natural  wealth 
and  the  producer  of  food  for  almost  a  hundred  million  people. 

Nor  is  this  new  attitude  toward  rural  living  all  that  the  move¬ 
ment  has  accomplished.  On  the  contrary,  its  real  significance  lies  in 
the  practical  and  constructive  action  taken  in  agricultural  circles,  in 
the  State  and  Governmental  machinery  devised  and  set  in  motion  for 
the  farmer’s  benefit.  Agricultural  colleges  have  enlarged  their  work 
so  as  to  be  of  greater  usefulness  to  their  neighborhood;  rural  schools 
have  increased  their  local  farming  activities;  public  schools  in  many 
cities  have  included,  for  the  first  time,  an  agricultural  course  in  their 
curricula;  corn,  pig,  poultry  and  canning  clubs  are  being  formed 
among  the  farmers,  and  village  and  county  fairs  are  regaining  their 
former  importance.  And  among  the  recent  developments  is  the 
division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  into  separate 
bureaus  to  care  for  the  various  interests  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  farm,  and  to  teach  them  greater  efficiency  in  the  production, 
handling  and  marketing  of  their  crops  and  live  stock. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this  country -wide  movement 
is  tlie  help  which  these  educators  are  giving  to  the  children  on  the 
farm,  and,  in  fact.,  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  every  village  and  rural 
community  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  expert  aid.  The  work  is 
naturally  of  immense  value,  not  only  to  the  children  themselves  but 
to  the  whole  nation.  It  means  the  stimulation  of  Young  America’s  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  in  agricultural  pursuits;  it  means  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  healthful  outdoor  exercise  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  towns  as 
well  as  farmland,  and  the  development  that  comes  from  useful  creative 
work  and  personal  contact  with  Nature.  It  means,  too,  the  counter¬ 
acting  of  the  lure  of  the  city  and  the  keeping  of  young  folk  on  their 
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own  farms  in  happy,  profitable  industry,  so  that  they  will  eventually 
become  expert  farmers  and  successful  housewives  on  fertile  acres  and 
comfortable  homesteads  of  their  own. 

The  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  headquarters 
for  much  of  this  important  work  naturally  is  a  source  of  no  little  in¬ 
centive  and  pride  to  these  girls  and  boys.  Thousands  of  them  all 
over  the  land  are  looking  eagerly  toward  Washington  for  advice  and 
practical  help  in  the  forming  of  their  little  clubs  and  the  carrying  on 
of  their  miniature  farming  and  poultry  raising.  They  feel  that  “Uncle 
Sam”  is  something  more  than  a  national  nickname.  It  stands  for  a 
friendly,  personal  power  ready  to  reach  out  a  guiding  hand  to  little 
would-be  farmers,  ready  to  answer  promptly  and  frankly  any  queries 
that  may  be  sent  in,  and  to  give  each  young  worker  the  benefit  of 
expert,  scientific  counsel — even  to  send  out  teachers  to  organize  clubs 
and  help  put  the  various  experimental  industries  on  a  practical  basis. 

WHAT  could  be  more  encouraging  to  the  farm  and  village 
children’s  imaginative  minds  than  this  friendship  of  theirs 
with  official  circles !  Surely  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  respond 
so  eagerly  and  ambitiously  in  their  efforts  to  produce  pigs  or  poultry, 
eggs  or  vegetables  that  will  win  one  of  the  tempting  prizes  or,  at 
least,  prove  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  financial  profit!  And  while 
this  work  is  yet  only  in  its  initial  stages,  the  beginning  has  been  so 
promising,  and  the  public  interest  so  keen,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  cooperation  between  the  farm  boys  and  girls  of  America 
and  the  Department  in  Washington  should  not  eventually  develop 
into  one  of  the  most  constructive  phases  of  governmental  work. 

One  instance  of  the  active  share  which  the  Department  is  taking 
in  this  work  may  be  found  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which 
has  directed  its  efforts,  for  the  past  two  years,  toward  the  forming 
of  boys’  and  girls’  poultry  clubs.  These  are  now  organized  in  several 
States — Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

The  first  of  these  clubs  was  started  in  Virginia  in  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  the  movement  has  proved  even  more  popular  than 
was  expected,  the  children  having  shown  great  interest  in  the  work 
since  its  inception.  It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  the  Department 
to  see  how  many  clubs  it  was  possible  to  form,  but  to  start  them  in 
a  few  counties  in  which  it  was  thought  good  progress  could  be  made, 
and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for  future  work.  Three  counties  were 
chosen,  therefore,  in  which  eleven  clubs  were  formed,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  members  who  pursued  the  course  of  study  and 
carried  out  the  instructions  laid  down  by  the  Department  officers. 
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This  consisted  of  reading  the  Department  bulletins,  writing  com¬ 
positions  on  poultry  management,  followed  later  by  the  actual  work 
of  securing  sittings  of  eggs  from  standard-bred  stock  and  raising  the 
chicks. 

During  the  winter,  meetings  of  the  clubs  were  held,  and  among 
other  things  the  children  were  taught  the  value  of  producing  the 
infertile  egg  and  how  to  grade  and  pack  eggs  properly  for  market. 
The  feeding  and  management  of  the  flock,  the  construction  of  in¬ 
expensive  poultry  buildings,  the  selection  of  stock,  and  the  care  of  the 
hen  while  sitting,  were  also  taken  up.  In  several  instances,  the  in¬ 
structor  in  charge  of  the  club  work  assembled  the  children  on  Saturday 
on  one  of  the  farms  in  their  neighborhood  and  gave  them  a  practical 
demonstration  on  how  to  set  a  hen,  feed  the  chickens  and  care  for  the 
poultry  houses.  This  feature  is  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  work 
and  is  being  developed  to  a  greater  extent  each  year. 

Another  feature  of  the  club  work  that  is  being  developed  is  that 
the  parents,  especially  the  mothers,  attend  all  club  meetings,  as  much 
of  the  information  given  the  children  is  of  great  value  to  the  mothers 
in  caring  for  the  farm  flock,  the  women,  in  a  large  measure,  being  the 
ones  who  look  after  the  poultry  on  the  farms.  In  this  way,  not  only 
the  children  are  interested  in  better  poultry  but  the  parents  as  well. 

It  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  agent  in  charge  to  get  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  breeders  of  the  section  in  which  the  club  is  formed  who 
have  standard-bred  stock  from  which  they  will  sell  eggs  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  a  sitting,  in  many  instances 
the  price  is  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents,  so  that  when  the  actual 
work  of  procuring  a  sitting  of  eggs  begins,  the  children  can  be  in¬ 
formed  where  eggs  from  good  stock  may  be  obtained  at  a  price  within 
reach  of  practically  all  club  members.  In  forming  clubs  the  following 
year,  the  agent,  instead  of  directing  the  members  of  the  new  clubs  to 
the  breeders  of  their  community,  encourages  those  new  members  to 
purchase  a  part  of  their  eggs  from  the  members  who  joined  the  club 
the  year  before,  in  this  way  creating  a  market  for  many  sittings  of 
eggs  from  the  original  club  members. 

In  the  three  counties  referred  to,  about  three  hundred  dollars  in 
cash  was  awarded  as  prizes  to  the  poultry  club  members  at  the 
different  exhibitions  in  which  their  stock  wTas  shown,  and,  in  addition, 
many  valuable  poultry  appliances  were  awarded.  The  grand  prize 
of  a  free  trip  to  Washington  with  all  expenses  paid,  and  a  diploma 
presented  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  club  member  who 
did  the  best  work,  was  won  by  Wilson  Ford,  Church  Road,  Virginia, 
who  also  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  member  of  a  poultry 
club  to  receive  this  prize. 
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AT  the  State  fair  recently  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  the 
first  exhibition  of  poultry  raised  by  members  of  the  boys’  and 
girls’  poultry  clubs  was  held ;  this  exhibit  numbered  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  birds,  and  was  a  feature  of  the  poultry  show  in  the 
main  poultry  building.  Besides  several  handsome  silver  cups  and 
other  special  prizes  donated  by  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  State, 
the  club  members  competed  for  and  received  the  same  prizes  from 
the  fair  association  as  the  other  exhibitors,  but  did  not  have  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them.  This  generous  treatment  by  the  Virginia  State  Fair 
officials  is  an  incentive  for  the  children  to  raise  better  poultry,  and 
many  of  the  club  members  are  at  present  planning  for  larger  and 
better  exhibits  the  coming  year. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  poultry  industry,  and  the  need 
of  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  its  practice,  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  many  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  in  this  country  annually 
by  the  improper  handling  of  eggs — a  fault  that  the  junior  poultry 
clubs  will  help  to  remedy.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  strictly  fresh 
eggs  command  a  higher  price  than  those  commonly  designated  as 
store  eggs,  and,  if  the  farmer,  who  is  the  largest  producer  of  this 
perishable  commodity,  would  take  more  care  in  selecting,  grading  and 
marketing  his  product,  he  would  receive  a  price  higher  than  the 
average  he  now  has.  Here  again,  the  clubs  will  prove  helpful.  On 
many  farms  throughout  the  country,  the  money  derived  from  the  sale 
of  poultry  and  eggs  buys  the  groceries  and  clothing  for  the  entire 
family,  and  the  income  from  this  source  may  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased  by  establishing  a  private  trade  in  eggs  of  good  quality  with 
hotels  and  restaurants  in  neighboring  towns  and  cities.  The  egg  and 
poultry  industry,  therefore,  is  well  worth  developing  by  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  as  well  as  by  the  boys  and  girls,  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  organizing  of  clubs  can  obtain  information  and  suggestions  by 
simply  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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THE  TALE  OF  THE  WINDSOR  CHAIR:  BY 
JAMES  THOMSON 

HIS  tale,  like  many  another  based  on  tradition,  has 
been  variously  reported,  but  the  following  version  will 
doubtless  serve  as  well  as  another. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  King  of  England  while  hunting 
became  somehow7  separated  from  his  train.  To  make 
matters  worse,  a  storm  arose.  In  this  exigency  the 
only  available  shelter  from  the  elements  was  a  rude 
hut  belonging  evidently  to  a  shepherd,  woodsman,  swineherd  or 
some  one  of  like  humble  occupation,  and  the  royal  huntsman  could 
not  well  do  other  than  take  refuge  in  the  lowly  abode.  As  the  hut 
was  scantily  furnished,  and  boasted  but  a  single  chair  which  the  rustic 
in  his  hours  of  ease  had  managed  in  a  rude  way  to  fashion,  the  King 
sat  in  that — and  what  is  more  remarkable,  found  it  most  conducive 
to  comfortable  feeling.  Like  many  another  article  of  domestic  im¬ 
portance  evolved  in  primitive  conditions  by  the 
pressure  of  need,  the  seat  most  admirably  ful¬ 
filled  its  function.  So  comfortable  in  fact  was 
it,  so  restful  to  a  weary  body,  that  the  monarch 
was  quite  loth  to  leave  it.  As  its  admirable 
qualities  could  be  best  conserved  by  having  a 
duplicate  made,  he  gave  orders  that  this  should 
be  done.  From  this  circumstance  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  this  type  of  chair  has  descended 
the  centuries  to  us  under  the  Windsor  designa¬ 
tion — under  royal  “hall  mark”  as  it  wTere. 

This  w'ill  do  well  enough  for  a  story,  but  is 
quite  unlikely  to  be  true  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  if  the  King  had  thus  favored  an  article  of  BopK  colonial 

furniture  we  may  be  very  sure  fashion  wTould  have  period:  fig.  i. 

promptly  marked  it  for  its  own, 
even  if  it  were  ugly — which  this 
chair  was  not.  For  the  King  in 
those  days  set  the  style  as  he  is 
apt  to  do  to  a  less  extent  at  the 
present  time,  and  had  the  mon¬ 
arch  in  question  thus  fallen  in 
love  with  the  chair  of  a  rustic, 
the  seal  of  kingly  approval  would 
have  been  upon  it  for  many  a 
century  afterward. 

What,  however,  are  the  facts? 

*was  or  WINDSOR  CHAIRS  IN  READING  ROOM  0FTr,  ,n  ,  -i  •  •  ,  , 

boston  public  LIBRARY:  figs.  2  and  3.  It  the  Windsor  chair  is  today 
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found  in  patrician  homes  it  is  only  in  the  quar¬ 
ters  devoted  to  the  servants.  The  same  is  true 
in  palace,  hall,  castle  keep  and  manor.  Through¬ 
out  the  British  Isles  this  type  of  chair  is  found 
in  taverns  and  public  houses,  and  among  plain 
people  in  town  or  country,  being  a  favorite 
with  farmer  folk  and  the  yeoman  class.  It  has 
been  so  in  America  also.  Always,  until  compara¬ 
tively  few  years  ago,  the  chair  has  been  made  in 
inexpensive  woods  to  suit  the  pockets  of  people 
of  moderate  means. 

Reverting  to  the  story  of  the  King  and  shep¬ 
herd — in  the  novel  of  “Ivanhoe”  Sir  Walter 
makes  King  Richard  of  England  spend  the  night 

incognito  in  the  humble  abode  of  Friar  Tuck.  Windsor  chair  of  queen 
Numberless,  too,  are  the  tales  told  of  James  the  ANNE  period:  fig.  5. 

Fifth  of  Scotland — how  as  jolly  beggar,  wander¬ 
ing  fiddler,  or  the  Goodman  of  Ballengeigh,  he 
went  about  among  his  people — usually  the  simple 
peasants — much  to  his  pleasure  and  amusement, 
no  doubt.  “The  King  may  come  the  cadger’s 
way”  is  a  well  worn  saying  in  Scotland.  Tales 
of  Kyng  and  Hermite,  the  King  and  the  Tanner 
of  Tam  worth,  the  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mans¬ 
field,  have  a  likeness  to  our  story  of  the  King  and 
the  peasant  of  Windsor.  They  doubtless  have 
had  a  common  origin. 

When  a  simple  peasant  undertook  to  turn  out 
an  article  of  domestic  utility  such  as  a  chair,  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  means 
those  in  ye  old  reine  deere  naturally  appealed  to  him. 
hotel,  banbury,  eng.  :  fig.  4.  When  he  wanted  an  easy  chair 
he  took  note  of  his  own  impressions  in  the  haymow 
and  tried  to  fashion  the  seat  to  conform  therewith. 

He  scooped  out  the  plank-seat  of  pine  to  conform 
with  his  own  anatomy,  the  evidence  of  which  we 
have  with  us  today  in  the  Windsor  type  of  chair. 

In  like  manner,  not  many  centuries  ago,  in  baronial 
hall  a  board  on  trestles  served  for  a  dining  table. 

The  need  arose  for  a  place  upon  which  to  set  dishes 
temporarily  when  diners  were  at  meals,  and  be¬ 
hold  the  “sideboard”  was  introduced,  being  at  first 

*11  1  ■  ,  T,  GRACEFUL  OLD  WINDSOR 

no  more  than  a  simple  board  set  against  the  wall  model-  fig  6 


WINDSOR  CHAIR  SIMILAR  TO 
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and  supported  like  the  main  table  by  trestles.  Among  the  plain 
people,  until  chairs  of  the  Windsor  type  were  introduced,  seats  were 
most  uncomfortable,  straight  in  the  back  and  without  stuffing.  WTien 
comfort  was  wanted  for  the  old  or  ailing,  resort  was  had  to  a  “wool¬ 
sack”  or  cushion. 

The  Windsor  chair,  as  it  has  come  doAvn  to  us,  is  doubtless  a 
product  of  evolution  at  no  one  time  being  perfected,  nor  by  any 
single  individual.  I  can  imagine  the  plain  plank-seat  in  the  first 
instance  being  whittled  gradually  away  by  clever  individuals  in  order 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  thighs.  By  and  by  the  center  of  the  seat 
was  scooped  out  by  some  maker  more  enterprising  than  the  rest, 
the  idea  being  suggested  to  him  doubtless  by  the  impression  left  by 
the  sitter  in  a  yielding  material.  At  any  rate,  in  some  old  chairs 
the  scooping  out  of  the  seat  admirably  conforms  with  the  human 
form.  In  one  instance  a  chair  came  my  way  having  a  seat  two  and 
a  half  inches  thick.  At  the  deepest  part  the  sinkage  was  two  inches. 
In  what  lies  the  secret  of  the  comfort-imparting  qualities  of  such 
chairs?  In  the  dipping  down  of  the  seat  at  the  back,  in  the  saucer 
shape  thereof,  the  position  of  the  arms,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
back.  One’s  weight  inclines  one  backward;  hence  the  whole  body 
is  rested. 

No  chair  can  be  easy  save  as  the  seat  is  lower  at  the  back.  WHien 
the  seat  of  a  lounging,  reading  or  sewing  chair  is  parallel  with  the 
floor,  the  maximum  of  comfort  is  impossible.  These  old  chairmakers 
seemed  to  grasp  this  fact,  and  when  they  turned  out  armchairs  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  in  hours  of  ease,  they  paid  attention  to  this 
principle. 

In  the  reading  rooms  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston 
the  chairs  are  fashioned  after  the  manner  of  Figure  3.  The  eminent 
architects  of  that  magnificent  edifice  evidently  could  not  design  a 
chair  to  better  serve  their  purpose.  I  recognize  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice  both  as  regards  the  model  and 
the  ebonized  oak  in  which  the  library 
chairs  are  made.  One  little  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  ventured.  The  cur¬ 
vilinear  back  railing  has  the  flat  sur¬ 
face  of  the  front  molded.  The  arm 
terminals  have  also  been  appropri¬ 
ately  molded  and  scrolled. 

In  Figure  4  is  depicted  an  inter¬ 
esting  English  example  from  “Ye  Olde 
Reine  Deere”  hotel,  Banburv-  This  ,I,TMnc„D  „ 

.  ,  .  ’  fir  1  .1  WINDSOR  CHAIRS  OF  LIGHTER  TYF*  FIGS. 

is  from  a  room  in  pure  Elizabethan,  7  and  8. 
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a  fine  example  of  the  period.  The  earliest  Eng¬ 
lish  Windsor  chairs  seem  to  have  been  made 
with  splatted  backs.  Were  any  such  made  by 
Colonial  craftsmen?  I  cannot  recall  having  seen 
any.  In  Figure  5  is  shown  a  chair  of  Queen 
Anne’s  day.  It  has  a  Dutch  appearance  both 
in  the  bandy  legs  and  a  certain  heaviness  of 
effect.  It  has  none  of  the  lightness  to  be  seen 
in  chairs  of  Colonial  origin,  and  is  for  this  reason 
the  more  interesting  as  an  exhibit. 

As  regards  lightness  of  effect,  the  Colonial 
craftsmen  assuredly  improved  on  mother-country 
methods.  They  were  evidently  not  satisfied  to 
simply  duplicate  English  models,  but  managed 
colonial  example  :  fig.  9.  to  improve  on  them  both  as  regards  design  and 
execution.  The  Colonial  maker  of  inexpensive 
chairs  in  his  output  displayed  not  only  marked 
originality,  but  excellent  taste  as  well.  Some  of 
the  cheap  light  chairs  of  Colonial  times  have  been 
copied  by  present-day  makers,  and  when  enam¬ 
eled  or  fashioned  in  choice  woods,  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  for  fashionable  bedrooms. 

|i^-To  improve  on  Colonial  chair  designs  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  many  a  modern  designer  who  has  at¬ 
tempted  it  will  admit.  It  is  something  like  the 
Colonial  house,  a  plain  building  with  all  the  or¬ 
nament  in  the  doorway,  and  when  we  attempt 
to  embellish  it  we  fail.  The  simple  chairs  of 
those  days  are  probably  appreciated  among  people 
of  taste  today  as  never  before.  typically  English  :  fig.  10. 

Not  until  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  were  Windsor  chairs 
made  other  than  in  birch,  maple  and  the  like.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  a  few  of  our  makers  began  turning  out  chairs  of  the  Windsor  and 
other  Colonial  patterns  in  mahogany.  Now  such  chairs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  homes  of  people  of  wealth  and  substance.  Made  true 
to  type  and  in  the  honest  manner  of  the  oldtime  hand-craftsman,  the 
chairs  may  seem  costly  when  compared  with  others  where  everything 
is  sacrificed  to  cheapness. 

To  appreciate  the  good  and  desirable  in  cabinetwork  is  not  given 
to  every  one.  The  fine  points  both  in  design  and  execution  are  lost 
to  the  many.  One  cannot  go  far  wrong,  however,  if  choice  be  made 
of  beautiful  old  forms  such  as  are  here  delineated.  Any  first-class 
furniture  establishment  can  be  depended  upon  to  supply  the  wants 
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of  clients  in  this  special  line.  Chairs  peculiarly  English  in  type 
would  require  making  to  order. 

Figures  7  and  8  represent  a  type  of  lightly  constructed  though 
strongly  built  chairs  found  from  time  to  time  in  New  England  States, 
but  the  latter  of  these  is  not  very  common.  Chairs  like  Figure  7 
varying  considerably  in  small  particulars  are  usual  enough  among 
old  Puritan  families  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  For  armchairs  they 
are  small,  an  average  man  or  woman  fitting  snugly  into  them.  They 
are  for  this  reason  very  comfortable,  pressing  against  and  supporting 
the  body  at  every  point.  Such  chairs  painted  in  white  or  color,  or 
made  in  mahogany,  are  very  suitable  for  parlor  or  reception  hall. 

Figure  2  is  also  a  satisfactory  type  of  chair  and  most  suitable  for  a 
lady.  For  a  high-backed  chair  no  more  graceful  model  can  be  found 
than  Figure  0. 
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IN  juice  of  mandrake  and  of  cherry 
Steep  a  wild  ripe  trillium  berry: 
Honey-horns  of  columbine 
Sweetest  at  the  tips, 

Mingle  next  within  the  wine: 

Then  of  briar-rose  hips 
One  or  two  for  spicier  savor. 

And  a  clover-top  to  flavor. 

In  acorn-cup  or  foxglove  bell 
Seal  the  wine  and  watch  it  well: 

^Tien  three  moons  have  come  and  gone, 
Add  a  moon-parched  seed 
Gathered  at  the  peep  o’  dawn 
From  the  jewel-weed: 

Strain  the  vintage  carefully 
Through  a  leaf  of  rosemary. 

Let  this,  when  duly  passed  upon, 

Be  set  aside  for  Oberon. 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling 
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MAKING  FARM  LIFE  POPULAR:  WHAT  MIN¬ 
NESOTA  IS  DOING  FOR  HER  OWN  YOUTH: 
BY  MAURICE  I.  FLAGG 

HE  awakening  of  responsibility,  whether  it  be  in  an 
individual  or  a  nation,  is  always  a  significant  step  along 
the  highway  of  progress.  And  there  are  many  signs  in 
America  today  of  such  awakening,  in  both  citizens 
and  Government.  Not  the  least  important  among  the 
latter  is  the  alert  and  sympathetic  attitude  of  our 
great  northwestern  State  of  Minnesota — an  attitude 
which  its  now  famous  State  Art  Commission  is  expressing  in  practical 
and  vigorous  terms  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  old  and  young,  of 
city,  town,  village  and  farm. 

In  a  manner  that  is  probably  new  among  the  annals  of  legislative 
history — in  this  country,  at  least — the  State  of  Minnesota,  through 
this  Art  Commission,  has  assumed  the  immense  responsibility  of 
bringing  education,  efficiency  and  happiness  into  the  lives  of  its 
people.  It  is  waging  an  active  campaign  along  many  lines  for  the 
betterment  of  home  conditions.  It  is  furnishing  the  farmers  of  Min¬ 
nesota  with  complete  working  drawings  and  specifications  of  “model 
farm  homes”  planned  for  comfort  and  beauty  and  economy — one  of 
which  was  illustrated  in  a  previous  issue  of  The  Craftsman.  Re¬ 
cently  two  other  competitions  were  completed,  one  for  a  “model  farm¬ 
yard”  and  the  other  for  a  “model  village  house” — all  of  which  material 
will  be  made  available  to  the  people  of  the  State.  And  in  addition  to 
these  practical  activities,  the  Commission  has  organized  industrial  art 
classes  and  lectures  for  the  teaching  of  handicrafts  to  the  boys  and 
girls,  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  State. 

The  Commission  gives,  moreover,  one  of  the  largest  annual  art 
exhibitions  held  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  This  exhibit  is  sent 
to  a  number  of  small  cities  and  towns,  and  prizes  and  awards  are 
made — to  Minnesota  workers — which  amount  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  yearly.  This  year  a  noted  jury  is  being  brought  from  outside 
Minnesota,  composed  of  Chicago  artists:  Lorado  Taft,  sculptor; 
Walter  Marshall  Clute,  painter;  Ralph  Clarkson,  painter,  and  Miss 
Bessie  Bennett,  craftsman.  These  jurors  pass  upon  all  the  objects 
which  come  into  the  exhibition;  they  also  return  written  criticisms 
and  helpful  advice  to  any  Minnesota  artist,  craftsman  or  other  ex¬ 
hibitor  who  may  desire  it.  This  direct  method  has  been  most  helpful, 
and  gives  people  in  the  rural  districts  and  far  corners  of  the  State  the 
benefit  of  expert  assistance. 

A  movement  as  significant  and  as  successful  as  this  is  well  worth 
studying,  for  it  is  closely  linked  with  human  interests  and  touches  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation  far  more  widely  and  deeply  than  its 
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local  efforts  might  at  W^taiSS&bS  our  country’s 
"  detail,  it  is  lnteiestmg  o  a  t  s!biUty  originated,  and  what 

SS  itnh“to  our  social  and  personal  affairs;  for  like  most  institu¬ 
tions  it  had  its  beginning  in  primitive  soil. 
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boundary  lines  arose — at  first  vague  ones,  separating  the  communities 
and  villages  and  embryo  towns;  later  growing  more  definite  as  local 
factions  and  local  governments  took  clearer  form.  In  some  of  the 
colonies  representative  governments  were  maintained,  in  which  all 
the  officers  as  well  as  the  entire  legislature  were  chosen  by  the  people, 
while  other  provinces  such  as  Virginia  and  New  York  were  known 
as  “royal,”  and  were  managed  largely  by  appointees  of  the  Crown, 
the  general  population  choosing  only  members  of  the  legislature.  In 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  the  thirteen  colonies  declared 
their  independence,  and  other  communities  or  territories  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  after  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  present  division  of  the  country  into  States,  under  the  general 
head  of  a  Federal  Government,  is  thus  the  result  of  a  normal,  one 
might  almost  say  inevitable,  growth,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  today  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  State  Government  is  far 
closer  than  to  the  National  Government.  For  the  former  includes 
nearly  the  whole  domain  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  education, 
suffrage,  domestic  relations,  professions,  trades,  contract  relations, 
administrations  of  the  criminal  law  and  many  other  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  that  are  of  vital  concern  to  both  the  individual  and  the 
public  at  large. 

This  being  the  case,  our  citizens  naturally  look  to  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  State  for  such  protection  and  active  interest  as  they  feel  en¬ 
titled  to  in  the  development  of  their  personal  and  collective  life.  And 
although  there  is  still  vast  room  for  radical  improvement,  in  many 
cases  the  State  has  responded  to  such  appeal  more  or  less  effectively, 
and  in  addition  to  its  legal  duties  has  taken  an  active  share  in  the 
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encouragement  of  useful  industries,  the  improvement  of  civic  and 
rural  conditions  and  the  general  education  and  betterment  of  the 
population.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  State  has  attempted  or 
accomplished  so  much  in  the  stimulation  of  industrial  art,  particularly 
among  farming  communities,  as  Minnesota  and  its  State  Art  Com¬ 
mission. 

NOW  Minnesota  has  a  population  of  two  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  people.  Three-fourths  of  them  are  craftsmen,  art¬ 
ists  and  workers  in  many  other  walks  of  life  who  have  brought 
to  the  State,  from  abroad,  artistic  trades  and  handicrafts  which  found 
little  or  no  encouragement  until  ten  years  ago,  when  the  State  Art 
Commission  was  created  by  the  Legislature.  This  Commission, 
which  is  one  of  a  few  in  the  United  States  that  have  an  appropriation 
from  the  Legislature,  has  been  actively  at  work  correlating  this 
Old  World  art  heritage  with  New  World  conditions.  It  has  demon¬ 
strated,  too,  that  art  is  just  as  needful  for  the  all-round  development 
of  people  in  the  rural  districts  as  for  those  who  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  culture  in  the  cities. 

During  the  last  four  years,  thanks  to  the  Commission’s  efforts, 
art  exhibitions  of  various  kinds  have  been  constantly  circulating  from 
city  to  town  and  village,  in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  State.  One 
of  these  exhibitions  is  that  of  “Industrial  Art,”  illustrating  home 
industries,  handicrafts  and  furnishings,  with  special  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  relation  of  these  to  the  home  environment.  By  this  medium 
is  shown  how  people  living  on  the  farm  can  direct  both  hand  and 
brain  along  lines  of  real  craftsmanship,  and  thus  bring  greater  interest 
and  beauty  into  rural  life. 

Another  important  motive  lies  behind  the  Commission’s  attitude 
toward  home  industries.  One  of  the  problems  in  Minnesota  at  the 
present  time  is,  not  “how  to  get  back  to  the  farm,”  but  rather  “how 
to  keep  the  young  people  on  the  farm  when  city  life  offers  so  many 
attractions.”  The  answer  is  a  simple  one  and  seems  to  have  been 
soIv'mI,  in  part,  by  the  Minnesota  State  Art  Commission :  Make  home 
life  more  attractive;  give  the  young  people,  as  well  as  the  grown  folks, 
an  opportunity  to  use  their  energies,  both  manual  and  mental,  in  the 
creation  of  useful  and  lovely  things. 

The  Commission  argues,  moreover,  that  maximum  efficiency  con¬ 
sists  not  only  in  solving  at  all  times  life’s  so-called  practical  problems, 
but  rather  in  solving  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  will  be  derived  therefrom.  And  this  means  self-expression. 
Will  not  people,  old  and  young,  be  more  contented  if  they  can  experi¬ 
ence  the  joy  of  giving  form  to  their  own  ideas  in  individual  terms  of 
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beauty?  Will  not  the  deadly  monotony,  the  lack  of  diversion,  the 
isolation  of  present  rural  life  disappear  when  a  stimulus  is  furnished 
for  creative  achievement?  Will  not  handicrafts  and  industrial  arts 
serve  the  two-fold  purpose  of  meeting  material  needs  and  producing 
personal  and  social  happiness? 

These  questions  have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  rural 
industrial  art  class  which  was  instituted  in  Minnesota  last  summer, 
and  which  met  with  marked  success.  The  outcome  of  one  of  the 
traveling  exhibits  resulted  in  sending  to  the  town  of  Litchfield,  which 
has  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred,  an  industrial 
art  teacher.  The  demand  came  from  the  town  itself,  voiced  by  a 
committee  of  business  men  and  women  who  argued  that  industrial 
art  might  be  made  a  social  factor  in  the  town;  that  it  would  direct 
the  interest  of  the  young  people  along  much  more  helpful  channels 
than  the  diversified  attractions  which  existed. 

A  class  was  organized  and  limited  to  twenty-five  members,  this 
being  as  many  students  as  one  teacher  could  comfortably  instruct. 
The  class  was  composed  mostly  of  young  women,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  select  their  own  crafts — weaving,  leather,  basketry  or 
needlework.  The  yarn  for  the  weaving  of  the  rugs  was  obtained  from 
local  woolen  mills  and  was  of  a  superior  quality.  The  students  were 
taught  to  dye  the  yarn,  and  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  good  colors 
and  their  combinations. 

MANY  of  the  pupils  requested  instruction  in  a  number  of  the 
crafts,  and  so  eager  were  they  to  gain  this  knowledge  that 
work  began  in  the  early  morning  and  continued  until  late 
evening.  Even  then  the  students  were  not  content,  but  worked  upon 
their  various  industries  at  home.  Classes  were  held  in  the  public 
library,  and  the  instructor  reports  that  many  of  the  students  came 
before  the  building  was  opened  and  waited  patiently  at  the  doors 
for  the  class  work  to  begin. 

Instruction  was  furnished  by  the  State  Art  Commission,  particu¬ 
larly  in  design,  the  idea  being  to  teach  the  students  the  use  of  both 
hand  and  brain  along  interesting  creative  lines.  Lectures  were  given 
by  the  instructor  daily,  demonstrating  the  relation  of  these  industries 
to  the  home.  The  lectures  included  discussions  also  of  the  relation 
of  these  industries  to  larger  problems  in  art. 

The  students  in  the  class  of  basketry  were  shown  the  need  of  this 
form  of  craft  work,  and  how  its  evolution  came  about.  Art  needle¬ 
work  opened  up  the  field  for  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  em¬ 
broideries,  laces,  fabrics  and  dress.  These  lectures  were  all  fully 
illustrated  by  slides.  The  students  were  likewise  taught  the  economic 
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value  of  the  industries,  and  the  Commission  found  a  market  for  work 
that  was  sufficiently  meritorious  in  workmanship  and  design. 

A  permanent  organization  was  formed  in  Litchfield  called  ’‘The 
Handicraft  Guild”  to  foster  the  local  interest  in  these  subjects.  The 
State  Art  Commission  was  active  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  Guild 
last  winter,  and  the  outcome  of  the  class  effort  was  a  collection  of 
work  sent  to  the  Annual  State  Art  Exhibition.  One  of  the  young 
women  was  given  the  first  prize  for  weaving,  the  award  being  made 
by  a  jury  of  note  from  without  Minnesota. 

“Down  at  New  Ulm,  Minnesota,  not  so  long  ago,”  reads  one  re¬ 
port,  “a  community  of  women  were  making  lace.  The  workers  would 
roll  up  the  product  of  their  nimble  fingers,  take  it  to  the  country 
store,  and  exchange  it  for  sugar  and  coffee.  Lace-making  was  an  ‘old 
country’  occupation,  however;  it  was  ‘behind  the  time.’  Mother 
might  keep  at  it,  but  daughter  would  not.  Yet  today,  it  is  yielding 
these  same  women  hundreds  cf  dollars  a  year;  daughter  is  content  to 
stay  at  home  and  earn  money  for  pretty  clothes;  new  lace  patterns 
have  been  introduced,  and  New  Ulm  has  a  distinctive  place  in  the 
field  of  modern  applied  art.”  The  State  Art  Commission  has  opened 
markets  for  this  lace  product  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Seattle. 

The  Commission  has  its  galleries  in  the  Old  Capitol  Building, 
St.  Paul.  These  galleries  are  not  permanent  homes,  however,  for 
pictures  and  other  objects;  the  Commission  owns  nothing  which  it 
does  not  circulate  for  the  benefit  of  the  population.  Its  policy  is  one 
of  active  cooperation  with  the  people,  and  its  aim  is  to  bring  into 
the  daily  lives  of  all,  in  an  interesting  tangible  way,  the  manifold 
practical  forms  of  art. 
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HERE  is  something  peculiarly  stirring  about  the  vision 
of  a  band  of  young  people  gathered  together  for  a  great 
common  cause.  How  our  sympathies  were  roused,  back 
in  the  old  schooldays,  by  that  thirteenth-century  story 
of  the  Children’s  Crusade!  How  our  imagination  was 
kindled  by  the  thought  of  those  fifty  thousand  little 
volunteers  who,  inspired  by  the  great  wave  surging  over 
Europe,  left  their  homes  in  France  and  Germany  and  set  forth,  un¬ 
armed  but  unafraid,  for  Jerusalem,  to  win  back  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  hands  of  the  conquering  Saracens ! 

We  are  far  removed,  today,  from  such  old-time  fanaticism.  Our 
religion,  as  Dr.  Frank  Crane  once  remarked,  is  a  matter  not  of  incense 
but  of  soap.  While  we  still  have  our  fighters,  they  are  men  and  women 
who  are  concerned  with  the  cleansing  of  our  social  and  civic  systems 
rather  than  with  relics  of  the  past.  But  even  now  the  New  World  has 
its  counterpart  of  that  eager  army.  We  find  our  modem  young  cru¬ 
saders  in  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America — two 
youthful,  enthusiastic  bands  that  have  spread  across  a  whole  conti¬ 
nent  their  ideals  of  helpful  comradeship  and  practical  achievement. 

The  value  to  the  nation  of  these  organizations  as  builders  of  a 
conscious  citizenship  is  evident  when  one  sees  how  closely  the  young 
people’s  interests  are  linked  with  those  of  the  community.  This  is 
particularly  significant  in  the  case  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  whose  active 
share  in  civic  and  State  activities  has  become,  during  the  last  few 
years,  a  really  vital  and  progressive  factor  in  many  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  Boy  Scouts  are  three  hundred  thousand  strong,  not  counting 
the  eight  thousand  scout  masters  and  assistant  scout  masters.  Every¬ 
one  knows  in  a  general  way,  what  they  stand  for — their  camps  and 
sports  and  outdoor  activities,  the  badges  and  honors  awarded  for 
special  attainments  in  education,  industry  and  art.  But  less  well 
known  is  the  work  they  do  in  cooperation  with  city  and  State  officials 
to  promote  the  cleanliness,  health  and  happiness  of  the  people  in  their 
own  particular  neighborhood,  to  aid  the  State  in  forestry,  bird  and 
animal  conservation,  and  to  volunteer  their  services  wherever  they 
can  aid  the  cause  of  public  welfare. 

An  organization  of  boys  and  young  men  who  are  willing  and  eager 
thus  to  translate  their  ideals  and  theories  into  definite  terms  of  action, 
to  sacrifice  their  own  comfort  and  leisure  for  the  general  good,  is  no 
small  asset  to  the  nation,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  glance  a  moment 
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at  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  boys  have  accomplished  their 
work. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  country.  Boy  Scouts  who  wish 
to  taste  the  adventures  and  responsibilities  of  active  citizenship  go 
to  the  mayor  and  ask  how  they  can  help.  The  mayor  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  interested  by  their  boyish  eagerness,  and  sets  them  gladly  to 
work.  lie  gets  his  public  health  officers  and  his  policemen  to  cooperate 
with  the  Scouts  in  whatever  undertaking  seems  most  needful.  They 
start,  for  instance,  with  a  general  “clean-up”  campaign.  The  city  is 
divided  into  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  scout  master,  who,  in  turn, 
marks  oil'  sub-districts,  placing  each  in  charge  of  a  scout  patrol.  They 
make  tours  of  inspection  and  report  to  the  board  of  health  all  places 
where  there  is  uncollected  garbage,  stagnant  water,  unsightly  vacant 
lots  and  ill-kept  backyards  and  alleys.  Then  they  Like  the  health 
officers  around  and  help  them  clean  up  the  city,  thereby  not  only 
learning  a  lesson  themselves  in  civic  sanitation  and  management,  but 
stimulating  in  even  the  most  indifferent  members  of  the  population 
a  desire  for  hygiene  and  beauty.  On  one  occasion  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  Boy  Scouts  had  a  “clean-up”  campaign,  and  boys  from 
certain  troops  went  to  the  Ghetto  and  other  East-side  sections.  They 
were  so  energetic  in  clearing  away  refuse  and  debris  from  backyards, 
roofs  and  fire  escapes  that  the  people  themselves  became  interested 
and  gave  most  enthusiastic  aid. 

In  some  cities,  anti-fly  campaigns  were  started  by  the  Scouts,  and 
in  one  place,  in  Canada,  they  accomplished  wonders  with  the  help  of 
the  cabmen.  In  New  York,  this  work  has  been  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  City  Board  of  Health  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Fosters  were  printed  and  distributed,  and  moving  pictures  were  made 
showing  the  ravages  of  flies  as  carriers  of  disease,  instructing  people 
how  to  get  rid  of  them  by  poison  and  traps,  and  how  to  prevent  their 
breeding.  All  over  the  country,  the  Scouts  visited  owners  of  livery 
stables  and  dirty  backyards,  and  persuaded  them  to  sign  blanks 
promising  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  they  would  clean  up 
their  premises,  get  rid  of  manure,  garbage,  etc.,  and  do  their  share 
in  the  movement  toward  cleaner  cities.  The  results  were  well  worth 
the  efforts. 

The  protection  of  milk,  meat  and  other  foods  from  dust  and  flies 
is  another  matter  to  which  the  Boy  Scouts  give  their  attention,  for 
they  know  that  unprotected  eatables  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
public  health.  They  find  out  what  laws  have  been  passed  in  their 
town  or  district  for  such  protection,  and  how  the  people  are  living  up 
to  the  laws.  If  there  are  no  regulations  of  this  kind,  their  investiga¬ 
tions  are  often  influential  in  creating  a  demand  for  proper  legislation. 
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The  fighting  of  actual  disease  is  another  phase  of  Boy  Scout  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  cooperating  with  health  societies  and  hospitals  they  dis¬ 
tribute  posters  describing  the  dangers  of  unhealthy  environment, 
impure  food,  and  the  precautions  that  should  be  taken  to  avoid  con¬ 
tagion.  In  a  number  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  boys  who  have  studied 
“first  aid”  are  allowed  by  the  police  to  take  a  practical  part  in  caring 
for  injured  persons  and  warning  people  on  matters  of  public  safety. 
During  conventions,  some  of  the  Scouts  also  frequent  the  railroad 
stations,  meet  trains  and  act  as  guides  to  visiting  strangers. 

Bird  protection  is  likewise  encouraged  among  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  wild  feathered  life  of 
their  district  build  sanctuaries  and  bird  boxes  in  the  parks  and  wood¬ 
lands  at  the  outskirts  of  the  towns.  Dr.  Hornaday,  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  New  York,  finds  the  Scouts  are  active  helpers  in  this  field, 
and,  as  the  camera  takes  the  place  of  the  gun  with  this  young  army, 
a  good  example  is  set  to  all  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  organized  fish  and  game  patrols  of 
Boy  Scouts,  and  has  given  them  pins  or  medals  denoting  that  they 
are  deputy  game  wardens.  The  boys  report  any  breaking  of  the  rules 
for  protection  of  fish  and  animals,  distribute  literature,  and  are  of 
general  assistance  on  the  grounds.  California  is  also  taking  up  this 
work,  and  no  doubt  before  long  other  States  will  follow  suit. 

In  forestry  the  Boy  Scouts  are  particularly  valuable,  and  already 
seven  States  have  availed  themselves  of  this  volunteer  assistance. 
Michigan,  in  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  formed  what  was  known 
as  the  Michigan  Forest  Scouts,  and  the  State  fire  warden  and  deputy 
were  both  Boy  Scout  men.  The  boys  study  the  laws  in  regard  to 
forestry,  and  when  proficient  are  given  badges  denoting  that  they  are 
Forest  Scouts  and  deputy  fire  wardens.  They  report  all  fires  they 
happen  to  see,  and  as  the  country  is  connected  by  telephones  they 
can  communicate  with  the  nearest  warden  and  help  him  put  out  fires. 

The  value  of  this  volunteer  work  to  Michigan  is  shown  by  the 
following  facts.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  the  loss  from  forest 
fires  was  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  that  State 
alone.  Two  years  later,  however,  the  total  loss  was  only  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  the  improvement  was  attributed 
mainly  to  the  boys.  Moreover,  the  loss  was  covered  by  the  work 
of  the  Scouts  in  reforestation,  for  they  set  out  a  great  many  trees 
supplied  by  the  State.  West  Virginia  and  New  Hampshire  are  both 
especially  interested  in  this  work.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are  helping  their  country  in  her 
peaceful  but  strenuous  fight  for  greater  health,  efficiency  and  happiness 
in  town  and  village,  meadow  and  forest  land. 
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|HE  slow  dawn  of  early  spring  crept  over  the  wide  sweet 
meadowland,  the  little  farmhouse  emerged  from  silver 
mists,  the  birds  in  the  blossoming  trees  sent  forth  melo¬ 
dies  born  of  creative  ecstasy,  the  horizon  line  glowed 
pink  and  the  windows  of  the  cottage  reflected  the  color 
as  though  fires  were  burning  on  the  hearth,  or  candles 
had  been  lighted  on  the  sills. 

As  the  boy  trudging  down  the  cow  path  looked  back,  his  heart 
stirred  at  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  the  morning.  All  his  boyhood 
had  been  lived  on  this  farm,  and  the  glory  of  spring  mornings,  the 
warmth  and  fragrance  of  summer,  the  color  and  sadness  of  autumn, 
winter  with  its  hard  work  and  deprivations,  its  ecstasies  and  fresh 
radiance,  all  had  melted  into  his  heart,  giving  him  standards  of  loveli¬ 
ness,  furnishing  him  rare  memories,  enveloping  his  heart  and  soul 
until  he  was  close  to  all  that  was  beautiful  in  elemental  Nature.  He 
knew  her  sorrows,  and  her  tragedies  had  caught  and  tortured  him 
until  he  was  old  beyond  his  years,  but  just  now  as  he  looked  out  over 
the  land  that  had  been  his  life,  only  the  joy  remained  with  him,  and 
the  fire  of  imagination  that  a  lonely  boy  finds  in  Nature’s  holy  hours 
swept  through  his  entire  being  and  lifted  him  up  to  one  of  those 
moments  of  exquisite  happiness  that  leads  life  to  the  very  border¬ 
lands  of  the  infinite.  Always  afterward,  through  his  struggles  out 
in  the  world,  through  his  disappointments  and  sorrows,  even  through 
the  great  efforts  that  sometimes  seemed  sterile,  the  memory  of  this 
morning,  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  plum  blossoms,  the  song  borne  to 
him  from  the  throats  of  birds,  from  the  chalices  of  the  hedge  blossoms 
served  to  freshen  his  existence;  not  only  through  youth  and  manhood, 
but  through  the  shadowy  ways  of  maturity,  for  to  the  creative  spirit 
the  older  years  only  bring  greater  need  of  achievement,  greater  desire 
for  development,  not  satisfaction,  not  ease. 

Only  the  grave  silent  woman  standing  in  the  quiet  doorway,  face 
and  spirit  saturated  with  life’s  reticent  loveliness,  knew  fully  the  heart 
of  this  boy,  all  his  hopes  and  sorrow's,  his  sufferings.  She  alone  knew 
what  this  backward  glance  meant  as  it  swept  over  hill  and  meadow, 
past  the  orchard,  up  through  the  little  gateway  to  her  very  presence. 
His  mother  had  lived  very  close  to  the  lad,  they  had  needed  each 
other  through  days  of  wmrk,  of  sadness,  of  much  accomplishment. 
They  had  understood  each  other  wnth  the  beautiful  intimacy  that  is 
born  in  some  lonely  lives;  just  as  in  his  infancy  her  strong  spirit  had 
shielded  and  encouraged  him,  so  later  his  strong  arms,  his  stout  heart, 
his  rare  devotion  had  helped  her  both  spiritually  and  materially.  And 
this  morning,  when  he  was  leaving  her  to  face  the  world  alone  for  the 
first  time,  he  suddenly  seemed  very  young  again,  her  very  little  child. 
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She  yearned  over  him  as  a  mother  and  a  lover,  she  needed  him  still. 
For  a  moment  her  courage  wavered  and  the  boy  stumbled  in  his  steps. 
Memory  was  sweeping  him  back  into  her  lonely  arms.  And  then,  as 
always  in  the  past,  her  fine  unconscious  nobility  conquered,  and  the 
boy  fancying  his  feet,  not  his  spirit,  had  stumbled,  set  his  face  reso¬ 
lutely  toward  the  town. 

rif  speaking  recently  of  this  morning,  the  man  said,  “It  has 
helped  me  to  understand  life.  Memory,  I  sometimes  think,  has 
done  more  for  me  than  all  the  encouragement  that  the  world  has 
ever  been  able  to  give.  Not  only  memory  of  the  beauty  of  those 
early  days,  but  of  the  hardships,  the  work.  Indeed  without  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  many  failures,  my  spirit  would  never  have  been  chastened 
enough  to  become  sensitive  to  all  of  Nature’s  beauty.  The  spring 
morning  I  left  home  would  never  have  held  such  poignant  joy  for 
me  if  I  had  not  known  the  keenness  of  effort,  the  biting  cold  of  the 
winter  mornings  when  I  had  to  get  up  hours  before  dawn  to  make  the 
fires,  the  long  strain  on  the  muscle  as  I  held  the  plow,  the  care  of  the 
cattle,  the  planting  of  the  garden,  meeting  of  emergencies,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  my  strength  and  my  work  helped  those  who  could  not  labor 
in  the  same  way  for  themselves.  And  always  of  course  there  was  the 
rich  intimacy  with  Nature  in  her  wonderful  moods  that  only  a  boy 
who  is  working  with  her  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  can 
understand,  and,  in  addition  to  Nature,  I  was  strengthened  by  the 
beauty  of  my  mother’s  character.  It  was  impossible  to  know  her 
and  not  to  develop  some  worthiness  of  her  love.  Indeed  in  my  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  beauty  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter,  I  always 
felt  a  fresh  stirring  of  wonder  over  my  mother’s  knowledge  of  life,  her 
rare  wisdom,  her  gentle  encouragement,  her  quite  unconscious  devo¬ 
tion,  and  her  sympathy  for  people  who  needed  her  help.  Her  life 
was  filled  with  the  sorrows  and  the  cares  that  come  to  the  earnest 
woman  striving  to  make  right  and  vigorous  the  lives  of  her  children, 
to  develop  them  through  her  own  goodness,  her  own  strong-hearted 
courage.  I  never  heard  my  mother  utter  one  complaining  word,  and 
never  knew  her  to  fail  in  perfect  understanding,  in  sweet  and  beautiful 
kindness. 

“Thus  I  have  come  to  believe  that  sorrow  and  conflict  and  depriva¬ 
tion  are  all  essential  to  the  perfecting  of  normal  human  experience. 
Nature  is  our  great  teacher  in  all  sane  living,  and  Nature  has  proved 
conclusively  that  she  intended  us  to  work,  to  struggle  with  mental, 
spiritual  and  physical  problems,  to  overcome  difficulties  in  order  to 
grow  in  strength  and  grace.  Nature  hides  her  treasures  from  us  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  her  blossoms  are  mysteriously  closed  from 
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man’s  eyes  in  inconceivably  tiny  seeds.  Nature  smiles  at  the  maraud¬ 
ing  insect,  she  beckons  the  tornado  and  the  avalanche,  she  permits 
war  and  famine;  a  nation  destroys  her  patriots  and  friend  betrays 
friend;  all  of  this  is  not  wanton,  it  is  just  the  great  grindstone  on  which 
the  world  is  sharpened.  It  is  all  planned  that  the  gnawing  of  the 
bone  may  whiten  the  teeth,  that  the  effort  of  the  hand  on  the  plow 
may  toughen  the  muscle,  that  man’s  need  to  subdue  Nature  may 
bring  him  an  understanding  of  her  ways,  of  his  own  strength  and 
life’s  infinite  beauty. 

“It  must  be  so.  For  if  Nature  had  intended  us  to  live  in  ease  and 
plenty,  we  should  have  been  fed  in  some  miraculous  way  out  of  some 
vast  universal  granary,  and  clothed  as  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  fields.  But  conflict  was  essential  for  us,  and  Nature 
always  gives  man  what  is  necessary" ;  gradually  as  we  have  developed 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  we  have  learned  to  understand  that  con¬ 
flict  controlled  intelligently  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  human 
race  can  develop.  If  we  accept  this  statement,  if  we  know  Nature 
well  enough  to  realize  that  in  order  to  get  the  utmost  from  her  we 
must  work  through  her;  we  must  learn  her  laws  and  find  her  beauties 
through  the  essential  struggles  which  she  furnishes,  then  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  that  portion  of  the  race  which  escapes  or  refuses  work 
must  sooner  or  later  degenerate.  One  of  the  first  expressions  of  de¬ 
generation  in  man  or  woman  is  an  artificial  attitude  toward  life;  as 
for  instance  the  feeling  that  a  man  must  retire  from  business  to  enjoy 
life,  that  a  certain  number  of  women  must  not  work,  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  big  glowing  splendid  realities  of  life. 

“We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  sooner  or  later  the  artificial 
classes,  the  aristocracy,  of  every"  nation  must  perish.  This  is  truth 
verified  by  the  history  of  every  nation  that  has  produced  a  useless 
leisure  class.  Life  permits  the  idle  soul  to  become  futile  and  idle 
bodies  to  become  weak,  and  idle  brains  cruel  and  selfish.  Nature  will 
not  be  contradicted;  nor  will  she  accept  apologies.  Her  laws  for 
growth  are  inexorable.  Through  labor  only  does  she  permit  real 
progress. 

“The  philosophy  which  I  have  gained  from  experience,  as  well  as 
all  that  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  through  life,  I  owe  to  this 
early  precept  of  my  mother’s  (though  possibly  she  never  put  it  into 
a  creed)  ‘ that  work  was  necessary;  that  joy  could  only  come  through 
work  well  done,  and  that  I  could  only  expect  from  life  an  equivalent 
of  what  I  gladly  and  fully  gave  in  meeting  my  obligations.’  It  is 
quite  possible  that  much  of  this  knowledge  of  life  I  gathered  up  from 
my  mother’s  example,  from  the  beauty  of  her  daily  existence,  for  she 
was  a  silent  woman,  living  rather  than  preaching  and  I  find  it  hard 
sometimes  to  recall  her  words,  but  never  hard  to  recall  the  great 
beauty  of  her  simple  life.” 
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a  craftsman  is  to  be  successful  he  must  base  his 
efforts  on  essential  principles.  He  can  only  be  sure 
of  himself  after  years  of  study  and  deep  seeking.  In 
other  words,  he  must  discover  the  relation  of  art  to 
human  life.  With  this  rock  for  his  foundation,  he 
may  speak,  through  the  medium  of  wood  and  brick 
and  stone,  the  truths  that  have  come  to  him.” 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  this  simple  statement  of  a  craftsman’s 
creed,  and  it  is  lent  all  the  more  weight  because  it  comes  from  the 
pen  and  heart  of  one  who  has  sought  to  embody  its  meaning  in  con¬ 
crete  form.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  successful  architect,  a  man  who 
has  himself  thought  and  studied  much,  who  plans  and  builds  not 
only  with  due  consideration  for  those  who  are  to  occupy  his  dwelling, 
but  also  in  keen  sympathy  with  the  materials  beneath  his  hand. 
He  respects  the  individuality  of  each — -and  incidentally,  in  doing  so, 
expresses  his  own. 

The  result,  as  the  accompanying  photographs  show,  is  a  building 
of  sturdy  charm,  stamped,  in  spite  of  its  simplicity — perhaps  because 
of  it — with  a  certain  rare  distinction  that  one  does  not  meet  in  every 
bungalow.  It  is  quaint,  but  not  eccentric;  unique,  but  not  affected; 
fashioned  with  frank  intention  of  material  comfort,  yet  imbued  with 
an  atmosphere  that  is  far  from  materialistic.  For  the  spirit  of  home 
is  there — the  brooding  quiet,  the  sheltering  friendliness  that  comes 
with  simple  walls  and  solid  woodwork,  pleasant  windows  that  gather 
air  and  sunlight,  and  furnishings  that  invite  to  sociability  and  rest. 

The  fact  that  this  architect,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chapman  Taylor,  is  a  New 
Zealander,  and  the  bungalow  in  question  was  designed  and  built  by 
him  for  a  family  in  New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand,  gives  an  additional 
interest  to  these  illustrations,  for  it  shows  how  wide  and  all-pervading 
is  the  architectural  Zeitgeist  of  today.  This  new  home-building  spirit, 
with  its  yearning  for  comfort,  for  simplicity  and  beauty,  for  sincere 
and  earnest  craftsmanship,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  America  and 
the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  but  is  stretching  out  into  other 
continents  and  colonies  and  inspiring  pioneers  beyond  other  seas.  It 
is  infusing  into  a  craft  which  modern  industrial  methods  have  com¬ 
mercialized,  somewhat  of  the  old-time  ideals  that  guided  the  builders 
and  artists  and  cabinetmakers  of  long  ago.  It  is  forsaking  the  cult 
of  the  machine-made  and  the  gaudy,  and  hailing  the  rebirth  of  a  half- 
forgotten  art. 

One  cannot  glance  at  these  pictures  of  “Plas  Mawr,”  this  New 
Zealand  bungalow,  without  feeling  an  echo  of  the  home-ideals  and  the 
enthusiasm  that  must  have  gone  into  its  conception  and  making. 
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Even  the  exterior,  with  its  plain,  light-reflecting  -walls,  its  casement 
windows  nestling  beneath  the  eaves,  its  broad  sheltered  entrance 
and  sloping  roof,  suggests  the  unpretentious  comfort  and  the  artistic 
restraint  one  finds  within.  And  the  neat,  inviting  grounds  with 
their  well  kept  lawn,  cobblestone  wall  with  pergola  above  the  walk, 
and  fernery  at  the  farther  end,  all  hold  a  promise  of  vine-clad  loveli¬ 
ness.  For  the  house,  one  must  remember,  is  a  new  one,  and  the 
garden  has  not  yet  had  time  to  soften  with  foliage  and  blossoms  the 
boundary  line  between  art  and  nature. 

IT  is  interesting  to  read  the  architect’s  description  of  this  bunga¬ 
low  and  see  how  he  adjusted  plans  and  materials  to  meet  the 
needs  of  owner  and  site.  The  lot,  it  seems,  was  a  triangular  one, 
with  its  long  side  to  the  street,  and  the  “motor  house”  and  boundary 
wall  were  already  built  of  river  boulders  laid  in  cement  when  the 
planning  of  the  house  was  begun.  The  space  being  limited,  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  place  the  house  so  that  while  the  rooms  had  sun  and  view 
the  remaining  ground  would  be  left  as  much  as  possible  in  one  broad 
piece. 

The  material  chosen  for  the  walls  was  ordinary  building  brick 
laid  as  smoothly  as  possible  on  the  inside  and  roughcast  outside 
to  keep  out  the  damp.  The  roof  was  covered  with  green  slates,  a 
few  purple  ones  being  introduced  here  and  there  to  vary  the  color 
and  surface — a  plan  that  had  already  been  adopted  in  the  “motor 
house,”  and  the  repetition  of  which  brought  the  two  into  harmony. 
Under  the  roof  a  large  attic  room  was  provided,  twenty-eight  feet 
long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  with  cupboards  and  a  built-in  window-seat 
to  add  to  its  convenience. 

The  ceilings  were  plastered  between  the  beams,  and  the  surface 
worked  to  a  suitable  texture  with  a  brush  while  the  plaster  was  still 
wet.  The  whole  interior  was  distempered  white,  forming  a  pleasant 
contrast  with  the  rich  dark-colored  jarrah  wood  of  the  trim,  which 
was  oiled  and  waxed.  Concrete  flags  were  used  for  the  floor,  laid 
on  dry  sand  writh  cement-pointed  joints,  and  small  red  tiles  were  set 
at  the  corners  to  give  a  brighter  note.  The  floor  was  wTell  waxed  so 
that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  the  tread  and  easy  to  keep  clean. 

For  the  structural  timber  work  and  the  furniture,  both  movable 
and  fixed,  the  jarrah  wood  was  adze-hewn,  mortised  and  tenoned 
together  and  fastened  with  wood  pins,  the  heads  of  which  project 
slightly,  giving  a  decorative  touch  while  adding  to  the  effect  of 
strength.  In  fact,  the  furniture  is  constructed  on  the  lines  followed 
by  the  old  wagon -builders  of  England.  It  is  strong,  comfortable, 
with  a  certain  primitive  art  that  comes  of  itself  when  simple  tools 
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“PLAS  MAWR,”  A  MODERN  BUNGALOW  OF  UNUSUAL  CHARM  DESIGNED  AND 
BUILT  BY  J.  W.  CHAPMAN  TAYLOR,  ARCHITECT,  FOR  MRS.  C.  H.  BURGESS,  NEW 
PLYMOUTH,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

LIVING  ROOM  AND  INGLENOOK  WITH  CRAFTSMAN  FIREPLACE  IN  THE  NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND  BUNGALOW  :  A  PLACE  OF  UNPRETENTIOUS  CHARM  THAT  SHOWS  IN 
EVERY  DETAIL  THE  TOUCH  OF  SYMPATHETIC  ARCHITECT  AND  CABINETMAKER. 


A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  DINING  RECESS  OF  “pLAS  MAWS,”  REVEALING  THE  SIMPLE 
BEAUTY  OF  THE  ADZE-HEWN  WOODWORK  AND  THE  RESTFUL  ATMOSPHERE  THAT 
PERVADES  THE  HOMELIKE  ROOMS. 

A  BEDROOM  CORNER  IN  THE  BUNGALOW,  WHERE  CHINTZ  CURTAINS  ARE  USED 
WITH  PICTURESQUE  EFFECT:  THE  CASEMENT  WINDOWS  AND  CURTAINED  DOORS 
ADD  TO  THE  DECORATIVE  INTEREST  OF  THIS  DAINTY  INTERIOR. 


NEW  ZEALAND  HOUSE  IN  CRAFTSMAN  STYLE 


and  human  handiwork  are  employed.  On  seeing  it  one  instinctively 
contrasts  it  with  the  modern  machine-made  type;  for  although  the 
machine,  by  performing  many  mechanical  operations  such  as  the 
cutting  of  mortises,  boring  of  holes  or  making  of  joints,  can  relieve 
the  cabinetmaker  of  much  labor,  it  can  never  form  a  substitute  for 
the  hand  and  spirit  of  the  worker. 

Realizing  this,  the  maker  of  the  woodwork  and  furniture  for  this 
bungalow,  instead  of  using  the  planing  machine  to  smoothe  the  sur¬ 
face  of  his  wood,  chose  the  more  primitive  adze,  which  gives  to  the 
surface  a  look  of  unevenness  that  lends  individuality  and  charm. 
It  brings  out,  moreover,  the  knotty,  irregular  nature  of  the  wood, 
its  odd  little  twists  of  grain,  all  those  intimate,  inherent  qualities 
that  remind  one  of  the  tree  of  which  it  was  originally  a  part.  As  the 
architect  of  this  bungalow  has  fancifully  put  it,  “Even  though  our 
beams  come  to  us  mill-sawn,  there  is  a  better  and  more  beautiful 
beam  inside  the  sawn  one;  and  it  is  this  that  the  adzeman  reveals 
when  he  hews  away  those  parts  which  the  blind  machinery  has  left 
overlaying  the  beauty  of  the  tree — just  as  the  sculptor  releases  with 
his  chisel  the  statue  reposing  in  the  marble  block.” 

This  principle,  as  Mr.  Taylor  reminds  us,  applies  to  all  materials, 
from  brick  to  jewels,  and  it  was  kept  in  mind  during  the  designing 
and  making  of  every  detail  of  “Plas  Mawr.”  Each  part  bears  the 
impress  of  an  individual  hand,  from  the  white-washed  walls  to  the 
pottery  on  the  mantelpiece. 

It  is  particularly  interesting — to  us,  at  least — to  discover  in  this 
bungalow  many  evidences  of  its  owner’s  study  of  Craftsman  designs. 
The  post-and-panel  construction  between  the  rooms  that  lends 
such  airy  spaciousness  to  the  interior;  the  frank  treatment  of  each 
structural  feature;  the  solid  proportions  and  plain  yet  satisfying 
lines  of  the  furniture;  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  trim  or  orna¬ 
ment,  and  finally  the  Craftsman  fireplace  that  strikes  such  a  home¬ 
like  note  in  the  living-room  inglenook — all  reflect  in  their  own  fashion 
the  source  from  which  they  were  drawn. 

Whichever  way  one  turns  something  original  and  delightful 
greets  one,  whether  it  be  the  touch  of  brick  in  the  window  sills,  the 
cushioned  seats  built  around  the  walls  of  the  dining  recess,  the  chintz 
curtains  and  lamp-topped  posts  of  the  bedroom  or  the  flower-filled 
vases  that  brighten  table  and  shelf. 

Yet  with  all  the  art  that  has  been  woven  into  this  bungalow 
interior,  there  is  no  displeasing  self-consciousness,  no  straining  after 
the  unusual  or  extreme.  Whatever  is  unique  and  surprising  seems 
rather  the  result  of  spontaneous  enthusiasm  and  natural  feeling  for 
picturesqueness,  ready  sympathy  with  the  materials,  eagerness  to 
make  even  the  commonest  detail  a  thing  of  loveliness. 
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A  WESTERN  BUNGALOW  OF 
PRACTICAL  CHARM,  WITH 
RARELY  INTERESTING  FLOOR 
PLAN:  BY  CHARLES  ALMA 
BYERS 

HE  successful  architect  today  is  and 
must  needs  be  an  observing  stu¬ 
dent.  It  does  not  take  very  long 
for  him  to  realize  the  desirable 
features  or  structural  lines  of  some  partic¬ 
ular  style  of  architecture,  and  he  is  quick 
to  make  use  of  them.  Of  course,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  certain  individual  ideas  and  these  are 
sure  to  manifest  themselves  in  his  work. 
It  is  this  individuality,  indeed,  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  broad  variation  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  architectural  types. 

The  little  home  illustrated  by  the  ac¬ 
companying  sketch  and  plan  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  attestation  to  this  fact.  Although  it 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Harold  Bowles,  a  well 
known  architect  of  Los  Angeles,  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  the  creator  of  many  charming 
homes  in  and  around  that  city,  this  bun¬ 
galow,  now  in  course  of  construction, 
shows  definitely  the  Craftsman  influence. 
And  besides  indicating  the  adaptability  of 
this  style  it  shows  the  recognition  that 
Craftsman  characteristics  are  given  in  a 


AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  HOMELIKE  BUNGALOW  DESIGNED 
BY  MR.  HAROLD  BOWLES,  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFOR¬ 
NIA  :  BOTH  EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  SHOW  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  INFLUENCE. 

part  of  the  country  that  is  virtually  the 
home  of  the  American  bungalow. 

This  little  six-room  dwelling  is  simple 
in  its  structural  lines  and  unusually  well 
designed.  The  roof  is  not  so  flat  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary  with  the  California  bungalow,  but 
the  broad  projections  are  maintained.  The 
siding  is  to  be  of  shingles  and  the  chimneys 
of  concrete  with  brick  trimming  and  caps. 
Casement  windows  with  lattice  panes  in  the 
upper  sash  give  a  decorative  touch  to  the 
walls,  the  only  exception  being  the  broad 
plate-glass  window  in  the  front,  which  af¬ 
fords  an  unbroken  view  from  the  living 
room. 

Instead  of  the  usual  front  porch  .or 
veranda,  there  is  an  8  by  15  foot  terrace  of 
concrete  and  brick  to  correspond  with  the 
chimneys,  and  from  this  terrace  the  front 
door  opens  directly  into  the  main  room. 

This  large,  airy  living  place  possesses  a 
big  fireplace  with  built-in  bookcases  011 
each  side  and  small  windows  above  them, 
and  the  dining  room  contains  a  buffet  of 
interesting  design.  These  two  rooms  are 
exceptionally  light  and  pleasant  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  placing  of  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  affords  many  delightful  vistas  through 
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the  interior  and  out  toward  the  surround¬ 
ing  garden. 

Behind  the  living  room  are  the  bedrooms 
and  bath,  and  a  small  hallway  communicat¬ 
ing  with  each,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plan,  to  the  rear  of  the  dining  room,  are 
the  kitchen,  maid’s  room  and  screen  porch. 
A  hall  leads  from  the  living  room  to  the 
maid’s  room  and  opens  also  into  the, per¬ 
gola-court  with  which  the  living  room 
and  front  bedroom  are  connected. 

This  court  is  probably  the  most  at-  ° 
tractive  feature  of  the  whole  bunga-fp” 
low.  It  is  floored  with  cement  and  — 
shielded  from  sun  and  wind  by  the  walls 
of  the  building  as  well  as  by  the  partial 
roof  of  pergola  beams.  As  an  outdoor 
living  place  it  is  an  ideal  little  spot  for 
its  location  and  climate,  and  if  it  were 
to  be  used  for  meals  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  cut  a  door  through  from  the 
kitchen  to  give  more  direct  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two. 

The  equipment  of  the  interior  is 
planned  for  simple  comfort  and  easy 
housekeeping.  The  maid’s  room  and 
family  bedrooms  have  large  closets,  and 
in  the  hall  which  connects  the  bedrooms 
and  bath  a  linen  closet  is  huilt.  Hard¬ 
wood  floors  are  to  be  used  in  the  living 
room  and  dining  room,  and  the  wood¬ 
work  of  these  two  rooms  will  be  of 
Oregon  pine,  finished  in  the  color  of 
fumed  oak.  The  walls  of  the  dining 
room  will  be  paneled  to  a  height  of 
about  five  feet,  and  along  the  top  of  this 
paneling  will  run  a  plate  rail.  The  bath¬ 
room  is  to  have  tile  flooring,  and  the  walls 
will  be  tiled  to  a  height  of  three  feet,  while 
in  the  corner  alcove  a  shower  bath  will  be 
placed. 

The  bungalow,  which  is  being  construct¬ 
ed  in  Los  Angeles  under  the  supervision  of 
the  architect,  will  cost  approximately 
$2,700,  which  sum  will  include  a  hot-air 
furnace.  The  plan  is  to  occupy  a  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  corner  lot,  and  the  design 
is  particularly  suitable  for  such  a  locafion, 
for  the  building  is  equally  interesting  from 
the  front  and  side,  and  the  court  being 
screened  from  the  public  view  offers  the 
privacy  so  desirable  in  an  outdoor  lounging 
retreat. 

Altogether,  both  the  floor  plan  and  the 
exterior  of  this  home  present  a  most  attract¬ 
ive  combination  of  practical  arrangement 
and  artistic  design.  There  is  an  element 
of  picturesqueness  about  the  place  that,  far 
from  being  achieved  at  the  cost  of  comfort, 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF  CALIFOR¬ 
NIA  BUNGALOW  SHOWING 
AN  UNUSUALLY  PRACTI¬ 
CAL  AND  CHARMING  AR¬ 
RANGEMENT  :  THE  SIX 
ROOMS  ARE  GROUPED 
AROUND  A  SHELTERED 
PERGOLA  COURT,  WHICH 
PROVIDES  A  PLEASANT 
PLACE  FOR  OUTDOOR  LIVING. 
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seems  to  spring  directly  from  the  con¬ 
venient  plan,  and  Mr.  Bowles  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  having  devised  so  compact 
and  homelike  a  bungalow  in  so  small  an 
area  and  at  so  moderate  a  cost. 

This  last  point  is  a  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  one,  for  a  home  such  as  that  illustrated 
here  shows  very  convincingly  that  money  is 
not  the  chief  factor  in  successful  building. 
Many  people  would  feel  that  $2,700  would 
be  an  insufficient  sum  with  which  to  erect  a 
bungalow  including  so  many  conveniences 
— six  comfortable  rooms  and  their  acces¬ 
sories  as  well  as  plenty  of  space  for  out¬ 
door  life.  Yet  the  above  plan  shows  that 
by  thoughtfulness  for  the  comfort  of  the 
prospective  dwellers,  combined  with  a  sense 
of  true  economy,  it  is  possible  to  devise  a 
layout  that  will  be  at  once  simple  and 
unique,  and  that  will  contain  perhaps  fea¬ 
tures  of  which  many  owners  of  larger  and 
more  expensive  and  elaborate  homes  would 
be  actually  envious. 


TWO  HOUSES  BUILT  AS  ONE 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  HOME 
OUT  OF  TWO  OLD  HOUSES: 
BY  ESTHER  MATSON 

HIS  is  why  it  simply  had  to  be  re¬ 
modeled.  Firstly :  it  proved  to  be 
not  one  house,  after  all,  but  two 
houses  set  side  by  side,  but  never 
amalgamated.  Secondly :  it  had  no  vestige 
even  of  the  “very  moderate  conveniences” 
desired  by  the  old  poet  Abraham  Cowley. 
Thirdly :  its  interior,  or  rather  its  two  sep¬ 
arate  interiors,  were  cheerless  and  un¬ 
friendly,  boastful  in  the  new  part,  of  ghast¬ 
ly  white  plaster,  and  clinging  for  dear  life 
in  the  old  part,  to  the  layers  of  musty  wall 
paper.  And  finally,  it  stood  on  the  hill  in 
the  most  uncouth  of  attitudes.  Crude  and 


ARCHITECTURAL  ALTERATIONS  ALONE  WOULD  NOT 
PROVE  SATISFYING  UNLESS  FITTED  INTO  A  SETTING 
OF  GREENERY  AND  FLOWERS. 


“WHY  DID  THEY  BUY  IT?” 

self-assertive  it  seemed  to  cry  out  “What 
matter  if  I  do  spoil  the  landscape?”  In 
short  it  was  altogether  out  of  tune. 

And  this  is  how  it  was  treated. 

First  of  all  the  roof  of  the  larger  build¬ 
ing  was  changed.  The  ridge  pole  was 
turned  completely  around  to  make  it 
carry  out  the  line,  though  on  a  higher 
level,  of  the  older  house-roof.  That 
had  a  graceful  slope,  seemed  indeed,  as 
Professor  Warren  puts  it,  “to  brood 
over  the  tiny  habitation,”  and  therefore 
the  slope  of  the  new  roof  was  made  as 
gentle  as  possible  in  order  to  modify 
as  well  as  might  be  the  unlikeness  of 
the  two  structures  as  well  as  their  in¬ 
compatibility  of  age. 

Next  it  was  discovered  that  the  cen- 
tury-and-a-half  part  of  the  mass  did 
not  die  a  natural  death,  so  to  speak,  at 
the  end  of  the  kitchen,  but  trailed  oft 
into  a  series  of  straggling  outbuildings 
among  which  a  summer  kitchen,  a 
chicken  house  and  a  shaggy  dog  house 


were  conspicuous  features.  These,  with 
very  little  trouble,  were  cleaned  up  and  “as¬ 
sembled”  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  form,  with 
the  main  house,  a  square  court  closed  on 
three  of  its  sides,  but  open  on  the  fourth  side 
to  the  sunset. 

Next  the  chief  veranda  along  the  front  of 
the  large  quarter-of-a-century  house  had  its 
cramped  dimensions  enlarged  ;  and  a  French 
casement  leading  onto  it  was  substituted  for 
the  barricadelike  front  door. 

And  then,  since  even  yet  the  relationship 
between  the  two  houses  appeared  a  little 
doubtful,  the  whole  of  the  exterior, — roof, 
and  walls  and  trim,  received  paint  of  a  soft 
grayish  green.  The  result  was  eminently 
worth  while :  glaring  inequalities  between 
old  and  new  work  were  neutralized ;  the 
color  brought  the  building  into  a  better  re¬ 
lation  with  the  natural  surroundings ;  and 
in  fact  the  painful  self-assertiveness  of  the 


FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  BUILDINGS  WAS  EVOLVED  A  HOSPITABLE- 
LOOKING  RAMBLING  COUNTRY  HOUSE  VINE-CLAD  AND  SET 
ROUND  ABOUT  WITH  HEDGES,  ROSES  AND  HONEYSUCKLES. 
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thing  was  toned  down  into  a  semblance 
at  least  of  content  in  being  part  of  a 
greater  whole. 

Within  doors  the  first  thing  needful 
was  to  break  down  the  partition  which 
made  the  two  houses  distinct  entities. 

The  two  narrow  strips  of  hall  which 
had  stood  so  long  side  by  side  without 
ever  looking  each  other  in  the  face  y| 
were  thrown  into  one  and  to  increase  SH 
the  sense  of  airiness  the  now  fair-sized  j 
hallway  was  opened  into  the  formerly  j 
stiff  and  stuffy  and  none  too  spacious  j 
“best  room”  or  parlor.  The  effect  was  I 
an  astonishing  illusion  of  added  dimen-  I 
sion,  although  in  reality  the  place  was 
not  so  much  as  a  foot  larger  than  before 
the  alteration  was  made. 

The  two  separate  steep  flights  of  stairs 
were  torn  out  and  one  stairway  with  breaks 
and  landings  built  in  their  place.  Besides 
this,  a  dismal  passageway  on  the  second 
story  of  the  little  old  house,  after  having  a 
now  useless  wall  cut  away,  became  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  tiny  but  romantic  gallery  that 
overlooked  the  front  portion  of  the  lower 
hall. 

Few  people  realize  what  virtue  there  is 
in  vistas,  both  indoors  and  out.  Especial¬ 
ly  in  a  house  planned  for  the  country  in 
summer  is  it  scarcely  possible  to  achieve  too 
much  airiness  and  freedom  and  conse- 


THE  COURT,  LOVED  ALIKE  BY  THE  PEOPLE.  AND  BY 
THE  HUMMING-BIRDS. 


SHOWING  WHAT  HEDGES  AND  VINES  DID  FOR  THE 
BEAUTY  OF  THE  PLACE. 

quent  unconventionality.  Accordingly  the 
more  openings  one  can  secure  the  better, 
whether  of  door  or  window ;  and  here  it 
may  be  observed  that  where  a  lavish  use  of 
sliding  doors  may  seem  too  expensive  an 
expedient  it  is  often  possible  to  get  equiva¬ 
lent  effects  by  the  simpler  device  of  two 
large  but  ordinary  swing  doors  set  together 
so  that  when  folded  back  at  each  side  the 
opening  (being  twice  as  wide  as  usual)  af¬ 
fords  a  sense  of  generous  spaciousness. 

There  is  an  old  saying :  never  stand  when 
you  can  sit,  never  sit  when  you  can  lie 
down.  In  remodeling  the  house  in  ques¬ 
tion  this  has  been  paraphrased  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  :  never  keep  a  blank  wall  when  you  can 
have  a  window,  and  never  have  a  mere  guil¬ 
lotine  window  where  you  can  make  the 
space  serve  as  both  window  arid  door,  or — 
if  not  as  a  veritable  door,  at  least  as  a  case¬ 
ment  capable  of  being  truly  opened  instead 
of  only  shoved  up  and  down.  These  are 
items  that  may,  if  one  chooses,  be  count¬ 
ed  among  the  moderate  conveniences, — 
along  with  the  bath,  the  kitchen  parapher¬ 
nalia  and  good  drinking  water. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  every  one  who 
knows  the  house  concedes  the  character  of 
this  whilom  freak-place  to  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  transformed.  And  if  you  stop  to 
consider  and  analyze  the  thing  you  will  find 
that  it  is  chiefly  because  your  attention  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  house  itself.  Rather 
you  are  now  lured  on,  from  one  room  to 
another,  and  to  a  glimpse  of  still  another 
beyond ;  from  one  door  to  another  and  still 
another. — the  last  one  giving  onto  out  of 
doors.  Stepping,  for  instance,  from  the 
brick  terrace  into  the  shade  of  the  entrance 
porch,  you  peer  through  the  front  door,  un- 
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UPSTAIRS  THE  PASSAGEWAY  TO  THE  WING-ROOMS 
WAS  LEFT  OPEN  TO  FORM  A  LITTLE  GALLERY. 


der  the  gallery  and  through  the  opening  to 
the  dining  room,  to  a  further  door  that 
opens  directly  into  the  little  court.  Or, 
from  the  large  sitting  room  you  may  look 
past  the  staircase  and  through  still  a  differ¬ 
ent  door  into  the  selfsame  court.  Or  from 
a  vantage  in  the  dining  room  you  may 
glance  backward,  through  the  double  door 
that  leads  into  the  front  hall,  on  through 
the  front  door  and  past  the  porch,  beyond 
the  brick  steps  and  the  grass  path  to  the 
gate  out  to  the  world  of  sky  and  trees. 

Upstairs,  too,  the  south  bedroom  opens 
with  French  casements  onto  a  small  balcony 
or  loggia,  where  you  may  step  out,  either 
to  bask  in  the  sun  or  to  “take  the  view” 
over  the  heads  of  low-lying  trees  and  across 
the  Bay  to  the  sand-dunes  and  the  schoon¬ 
ers  plying  the  ocean. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the 
treatment  of  the  walls  and  woodwork.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  old  paper  was 
scraped  and  peeled  away ;  but  it  was  not  so 
easy  a  task  to  decide  upon  a  color  scheme 
that  should  be  both  unobtrusive  and  unpre¬ 
tentious,  yet  should  be  thoroughly  cool  and 
clean  and  “non-demanding.”  Undeniably 
dark  coloring  would  have  seemed  more  in 
keeping  with  the  mediaeval  structure  of  the 
rooms,  but  finally  it  was  decided  to  give  the 
woodwork  a  coating  of  glossy  white  and  the 
walls  a  cream-colored  flat  tinting.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  they  proved  cheerful  and  refreshing 


and  appropriate  to  the  nearness  of  the 
sandy  seashore.  Best  of  all  dust  and  dirt 
seemed  to  take  a  natural  antipathy  to  this 
simple  decoration,  so  that  the  caring  for  the 
house  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Furnishing  to  be  sure  is  another  story, 
but  a  word  about  the  library  fitment  may 
be  suggestive  because  there  not  even  one 
structural  change  was  made  and  there  the 
chairs  and  single  table  introduced  were  of 
extreme  simplicity  (both  as  regards  out¬ 
line  and  material.  Yet  the  room  gives  one 
a  pleasurable  feeling  of  completeness, — a 
feeling  due  partly  to  the  open  fireplace  and 
partly  to  the  way  the  window  curtains,  of 
tawny  Madagascar  cloth  with  red  and 
orange  bands  along  the  borders,  carry  the 
eye  out  into  the  court  to  meet  a  repetition 
of  those  same  colors  intensified  and  living 
in  the  blossoms  of  a  luxuriant  trumpet- 
vine. 

This  is  but  typical  of  the  aim  throughout, 
even  in  the  matter  of  planting.  Vines,  for 
example,  have  been  used  not  merely  for  a 
decorative  purpose  but  in  order  to  link  the 
house  and  the  grounds  together.  Always 
the  endeavor  has  been  to  put  comfort  and 
coolness  above  fineness  and  display,  to  work 
toward  a  house  that  should  not  imprison  the 
spirit  but  would  rather  help  it  take  flights 
into  the  out  of  doors, — to  make  the  house, 
in  short,  no  longer  a  discord  in  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  instead  an  added  voice 
happy  to  pipe  its  little  homely  refrain  in 
tune  with  Nature’s  mightier  song. 

UNCLE  SAM’S  OWN  FARM 

RLINGTON  FARM,  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  the  field  laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  results  of  the  work  done  there  are  of 
particular  importance  to  the  fruit-grower 
and  gardener.  On  this  place  the  scientists 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  grow 
fruits,  vegetables,  drug  and  forage  crops 
for  their  experiments,  and  breed  and  test 
plants.  The  farm  was  originally  a  part  of 
the  estate  of  George  Washington  Park  Cus- 
tis,  the  adopted  son  of  George  Washington, 
and  later  the  home  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

A  large  collection  of  fruit  trees  is  main¬ 
tained  in  connection  with  the  pomological 
work  and  greenhouses  are  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  the  florist  and  grower  of  vege¬ 
tables  under  glass.  The  farm  is  thorough¬ 
ly  equipped  with  modern  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery  so  that  the  various  types  of  field  ex¬ 
periments  may  be  carried  on  to  advantage. 
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A  SIMPLE  SANITARY  SYSTEM 
FOR  THE  FARM  HOME,  OUT¬ 
LINED  BY  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT’S  RURAL  ENGINEER 

SIMPLE  and  sanitary  system  of 
water  supply,  plumbing  and  sewage 
disposal  is  a  most  important  and 
necessary  feature  for  every  farm 
home.  Without  it,  the  health  of  the  family 
is  in  danger,  however  attractive  and  well 
arranged  a  farmhouse  may  be  in  every 
other  respect.  It  is  a  matter  that  should 
not  be  postponed  to  a  time  when  other  mat¬ 
ters  do  not  press  for  attention,  but  should 
be  considered  the  moment  it  is  needed.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
issued  a  bulletin  giving  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  system  suitable  for  the  average 
farm,  and  will  send  a  copy  free  to  any 
farmer  on  application. 

The  new  bulletin  is  the  result  of  careful 
study.  Convenience,  comfort  and  economy 
have  all  been  considered  and  they  may  all 
be  obtained  if  the  suggestions  given  are 
applied  with  care  and  common  sense.  If 
the  farmer  has  neither  the  time  nor  skill 
to  install  the  system  suggested,  a  reliable 
plumber,  a  pump  expert  or  a  sanitary  engi¬ 
neer  should  be  employed. 

The  system  recommended  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  rural  engineer  has  four  distinct  fea¬ 
tures.  It  provides  for  a  pure  water  supply ; 
for  pumping,  storage  and  distribution  of 
water  supply;  for  a  durable  and  simple 
plumbing  system,  and  a  safe  disposal  for 
farm  sewage.  These  features  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  bulletin,  which  consists  of 
46  pages  and  contains  38  figures  and  dia¬ 
grams  with  a  number  of  tables  which  make 
the  subject  clear. 

A  pure  water  supply  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  farm  life  today,  as 
typhoid  fever,  dysentery  and  other  disor¬ 
ders  may  be  carried  by  1  impure  waters. 
Farm  water  supplies  are  very  often  subject 
to  pollution.  Of  79  typical  supplies  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  investigations  showed  that  20  were 
good  and  59  polluted,  chiefly  from  surface 
sources. 

Surface  water  supplies  should  not  be 
used  for  household  purposes,  or  for  wash¬ 
ing  milk  cans — -not  even  for  laundry  pur¬ 
poses  unless  no  other  supply  is  available. 
Rain  water  from  the  roof  is  often  polluted 
by  dust,  leaves  and  the  droppings  from 
birds.  Any  person  who  drinks  water  from 


surface  supplies  endangers  his  health  if 
such  supplies  are  not  adequately  protected 
and  then  purified. 

Where  underground  waters  are  hard  to 
obtain,  cisterns  may  be  used  where  the 
store  of  rain  water  and  surface  supplies 
will  be  filtered  and  partially  purified.  The 
cistern  should  be  of  water-tight  construc¬ 
tion  to  prevent  leakage  and  danger  from 
the  neighboring  soil.  It  should  have  an 
overflow  drain  and  a  tight  cover,  and  there 
should  also  be  suitable  provision  for  strain¬ 
ing  or  filtering  the  water  previous  to  its 
entrance  to  the  cistern. 

Farm  wells  are  often  polluted  from  local 
sources  such  as  a  nearby  stable  or  barn, 
or  there  may  be  inadequate  covering  over 
the  opening.  The  farm  well,  especially 
when  shallow,  should  be  somewhat  above 
the  barnyards  and  stock  pens,  or  at  least 
away  from  harmful  surface  drainage. 

If  local  conditions  and  prices  will  permit, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  provide  impervious 
floors  with  water-tight  drains  for  farm 
buildings  and  stock  pens.  Concrete  manure 
pits  might  also  be  used,  not  only  to  prevent 
the  liquid  manure  from  polluting  the  neigh¬ 
boring  ground  but  to  save  the  manure. 

The  house  should  be  provided  with  some 
safe  method  of  sewage  disposal,  while  slops 
and  garbage  from  the  kitchen  should  be 
deposited  in  tightly  covered  garbage  cans 
and  disposed  of  by  burying  in  the  fields, 
burning  or  feeding  to  pigs.  The  use  of 
privy  vaults  and  leaching  or  overflowing 
cesspools  should  be  absolutely  avoided, 
since  they  are  likely  to  be  sources  of  the 
worst  contamination. 

In  the  selection,  location  and  sinking  of 
a  well  both  permanence  and  safety  should 
be  considered.  The  well  should  penetrate 
to  levels  below  that  of  the  ground- water 
surface  in  the  driest  seasons. 

Unpolluted  springs  are  as  a  rule  good 
sources  of  water  supply,  since  the  water 
usually  comes  from  great  depths  within  the 
rock  or  is  filtered  through  many  layers  of 
sand  and  gravel.  However,  springs  are 
subject  to  danger  from  the  same  sources  as 
wells  and  the  same  precautions  should  be 
taken  in  safeguarding  both.  In  addition, 
the  spring  should  always  be  fenced-  to  keep 
out  the  stock.  Spring  supplies  should  be 
frequently  examined  for  pollution  of  any 
kind,  and  the  water  should  be  boiled  before 
drinking,  if  possible,  although  this  is  not 
always  necessary.  .  - 

After  a  pure  water  supply  has  been  made 
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available  tor  the  farm  home,  the  quantity 
of  water  needed  must  be  considered,  and  a 
suitable  pumping  equipment  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  means  for  distributing  and  storing  the 
water  must  be  provided.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  rural  engineer  shows  that 
the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  supplied 
will  depend  on  the  power  used ;  the  amount 
needed,  on  whether  the  service  is  for  the 
entire  farm  or  for  the  house  only. 

Hand-operated  systems  are  applicable 
where  small  quantities  of  water  are  re¬ 
quired  merely  for  house  service,  but  in  case 
water  is  needed  for  stock  also,  the  use  of  a 
windmill,  engine,  electric  motor  or  hy¬ 
draulic  ram  is  necessary.  If  a  windmill  is 
used  the  storage  should  be  large  enough  for 
at  least  three  days’  supply,  to  provide  water 
in  case  of  calm  weather.  Where  the  other 
sources  of  power  are  used,  the  storage 
capacity  need  not  exceed  one  day’s  supply. 

For  a  family  of  6  persons  a  200-gallon 
supply  should  be  sufficient  if  the  water  is 
used  only  in  the  house.  On  a  farm  where 
water  is  supplied  to  a  family  of  6  persons 
and  there  are  also  10  horses.  12  cows,  25 
hogs  and  1 5  sheep,  the  daily  storage  supply 
should  be  at  least  500  gallons,  with  what¬ 
ever  additional  amount  the  farmer  deems 
necessary  for  fire  protection. 

The  plumbing  system  for  the  average 
farm  home  should  be  simple  and  its  mate¬ 
rial  and  construction  durable.  Water  pipes 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  carry  the  water 
in  as  nearly  a  straight  line  as  possible  to  the 
point  of  discharge,  and  lead  pipe  or  lead- 
lined  receptacles  for  drinking  water  should 
be  avoided  in  small  private  systems. 

The  sewer  plumbing  serves  as  a  drain 
for  the  water  plumbing.  The  system  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  carry  away  com¬ 
pletely  everything  emptied  into  it,  and 
should  be  constantly  vented,  frequently  and 
thoroughly  flushed,  and  have  each  of  its 
openings  into  the  house  securely  guarded. 
All  drains,  soil  pipe  and  waste  pipe  should 
be  water-tight  and  air-tight,  and  should  be 
tested  by  filling  with  water  or  smoke  to 
detect  leaks 

The  process  of  sewage  disposal  described 
in  the  Department’s  bulletin  is  partlv  me¬ 
chanical  and  partly  bacterial,  consisting  of 
a  preliminary  septic  tank  treatment  and  of 
final  treatment  bv  application  to  a  natural 
soil  bv  surface  or  subsurface  distribution 
or  to  a  sneciallv  prepared  filter.  The  septic 
tank,  although  air-tight  and  supposedly 
water-tight,  should  be  located  as  far  as 


possible  from  the  house  and  the  well  or 
spring. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  small  sew¬ 
age  systems  require  some  watching  and 
care.  It  is  well  to  study  the  system  and 
watch  the  action  in  the  entire  plant  for  any 
signs  of  clogging  or  water-logging.  If  the 
sewage  is  applied  continuously  to  the  final 
disposal  system  and  in  such  quantities  that 
the  system  is  kept  saturated,  the  filter  or 
disposal  area  becomes  water-logged  and 
ceases  to  be  effective.  A  grease  trap  should 
be  used  to  separate  grease  and  sewage  com¬ 
ing  from  the  kitchen  sink  or  dairy  room  and 
prevent  clogging  from  this  source. 

No  cost  of  material  or  labor  has  been 
quoted  in  the  new  bulletin  since  these  vary 
considerably  with  time  and  locality,  but 
nothing  has  been  recommended  which  is  not 
considered  to  be  an  economical  investment 
for  the  farmer.  Progressive  cities  are  mak¬ 
ing  large  expenditures  for  sanitary  systems 
to  protect  the  health  of  their  people,  and 
similar  protection  is  due  the  country  resi¬ 
dents. 

Any  farmer  who  feels  that  the  sanitary 
arrangements  in  his  home  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory  is  urged  to  apply  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  new  free  bul¬ 
letin.  With  the  help  of  a  reliable  plumber 
or  sanitary  engineer  he  will  be  able  to  work¬ 
out  a  simple  and  economical  solution  for  his 
problem. 

“FROM  FATHER  TO  SON” 

WO  or  three  hundred  years  is  a  good 
old  age  for  a  firm  to  attain,  and  such 
a  long  period  of  activity  is  a  bit  un¬ 
usual —  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least. 
It  is  more  what  one  expects  to  find  in 
Europe,  where  a  craft  or  trade  is  often  a 
matter  of  family  tradition.  Yet  we  have  a 
few  instances  of  such  industrial  longevity 
in  America,  and  among  the  oldest  firms  is 
the  one  that  was  founded  in  1643  (over  270 
years  ago)  by  General  Robert  Sedgwick 
with  John  Winthrop,  Tr.,  who  established 
the  first  furnace  and  iron  works  in  this 
country. 

For  ten  generations,  except  when  called  to 
the  defense  of  their  country  in  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  Wars,  the  Sedgwicks 
have  continued  in  the  craft,  handing  down 
from  father  to  son  the  skill  and  experience 
accumulated  during  more  than  two  and  a 
half  centuries  of  conscientious  effort.  Ele¬ 
vators  and  dumbwaiters  are  the  products 
upon  which  they  specialize  today. 
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BIRDS  AS  UNDER- GARDENERS 


A  UNIQUE  HOME  FOR  FEATHERED  GUESTS,  MADE  BY 
HOLLOWING  OUT  A  GOURD. 


BIRDS  AS  UNDER  -  GARDEN¬ 
ERS:  BY  GRACE  RE  SHORE 

IF  you  have  never  provided  convenient 
nesting  places  for  wrens,  try  doing  so 
this  year  and  see  what  able  and  tire¬ 
less  assistants  they  are  in  helping  to 
rid  your  garden  of  insects  and  worms.  If 
you  doubt  the  amount  of  help  they  render, 
watch  a  pair  of  them  while  feeding  their 
young,  count  the  number  of  trips  to  the  nest 
they  make  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  note 
how  far  they  go  for  the  food  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  in  a  never-ending  stream  to  the  nest  full 
of  hungry  young  birds. 

I  have  watched  them  many  times;  they 
seldom  go  out  of  the  garden  for  their  sup¬ 
plies  and  hardly  stop  to  rest.  Jim  will 
occasionally  pause  long  enough  for  a  little 
satisfied  song  of  joy  and  pride,  but  is  very 
soon  again  at  the  serious  task  of  assisting 
to  provide  for  the  growing  appetites  of  the 
young  family.  Many  young  wrens  eat 
more  than  their  weight  of  food  (it  is  said) 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Even  seed-eating 
birds  feed  insects  to  their  nestlings. 

There  is  not  the  least  danger  of  race 
suicide  with  wrens,  as  a  pair  will  raise 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  young  birds  each 


A  COSY  LITTLE  BIRD  HOUSE  AMONG  THE  MORNING- 
GLORIES  :  AN  IDEAL  NESTING  SPOT. 


year.  The  last  week  in  April  or  the  first 
of  May  their  cheery  song  will  be  heard, 
and  Jim  and  his  mate  will  begin  to  look  for 
a  suitable  home  for  the  summer.  They  will 
invariably  when  possible  select  a  dipper  or 
bottle  gourd  for  their  first  nesting  place, 
quite  as  often  taking  for  the  second  nest 
a  roomy  box  nearby. 

They  put  a  few  of  the  small  twigs,  of 
which  they  build,  into  every  nest  on  the 
place,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  for  a  week 
or  so  just  which  particular  spot  will  be 
the  final  choice.  I  think  they  do  this  to 
keep  other  house  hunters  away,  as  a  sort  of 
“taken”  sign.  They  do  not  like  any  other 
bird’s  nest  near,  no  matter  how  many  good 
boxes  are  put  up.  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  having  more  than  one  pair  at  a  time 
nesting  in  the  garden.  Some  great  battles 
have  been  fought,  but  it  ends  each  year  in 
one  pair  holding  for  their  exclusive  use  the 
entire  field. 

Bottle  and  dipper  gourds  make  nests  that 
meet  with  the  approval  of  wrens.  It  is  a 
tedious  task  to  get  one  scraped  out  and 
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ready ;  but  once  prepared,  it  will  last  for 
several  seasons  if  taken  down  and  stored 
when  the  nesting  time  is  over. 

Shrubs,  vines  and  small  trees  must  be 
near  if  the  nest  is  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  would-be  tenants.  A  dish  of  fresh 
water  in  a  convenient  place  for  drinking 
and  bathing  is  a  great  attraction  for  robins 
and  other  birds  as  well.  I  have  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  a  wren  visiting  the  bird  dish, 
as  they  hunt  their  food  on  the  ground, 
mostly  under  the  leaves  of  growing  plants 
and  in  the  hardy  border  among  shrubs.  I 
often  see  the  wrens  taking  a  drink  of  dew 
or  water  from  the  leaves  of  a  tulip  bed, 
where  they  also  seem  to  find  a  quantity  of 
food  to  their  liking. 

The  nest  illustrated  in  this  article  has 
been  in  use  three  or  four  years,  and  does 
not  seem  large  enough  to  hold  so  many 
birds.  It  is  air-tight  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  opening  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
quarter,  where  the  tenants  get  in  and  out. 

Generally  they  take  the  young  birds 
away  from  the  nest  early  in  the  morning, 
before  we  are  up,  but  for  some  reason  the 
departure  was  belated  one  year,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  family  of  six 
youngsters  take  their  leave  one  by  one. 
How  they  can  develop  strength  in  their 
wings  in  such  cramped  quarters  is,  to  me. 
a  mystery. 

Each  would  drop  from  the  nest  into  the 
vine  in  which  the  nest  was  hung,  and  after 
only  a  second’s  rest  would  fly  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  into  the  grape  arbor  nearby  and 
from  there  to  the  shrubbery  at  the  end  of 
the  garden. 

They  never  remain  long  about  the  place 
after  leaving  the  nest,  and  the  old  birds  be¬ 
gin  almost  at  once  to  prepare  a  second  nest, 
seeming  to  leave  the  young  family  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Needless  to  say,  the  task  of  providing 
bird  houses  and  baths  in  the  garden  is  a 
pleasant  one  not  only  for  the  grown-up 
members  of  a  family  but  also  for  the  little 
folk.  All  normal  children  are  interested  in 
the  wild  life  around  them,  and  birds  always 
seem  to  have  an  especial  fascination,  so  that 
there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  encouraging 
the  young  people  to  take  an  active  share  in 
making  the  home  garden  a  safe  and  happy 
place  for  their  feathered  friends.  And  if 
all  children  were  brought  up  to  take  an 
interest  in  bird  protection,  it  would  be  a 
valuable  reinforcement  to  the  efforts  of  the 
country’s  conservationists. 
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A  MINIATURE  FOREST  AND  A 
LESSON  IN  LUMBERING 

WO  models  were  recently  prepared 
in  Washington,  for  display  at  the 
Forest  Products  Exposition  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York,  which  show 
how  the  Government  cuts  and  sells  its 
timber.  These  models  represent  an  acre  of 
yellow  pine  land  in  a  National  Forest  of 
the  Southwest  before  and  after  logging. 

In  the  model  showing  the  stand  before 
the  lumberman  goes  into  it,  the  trees  range 
from  those  only  a  few  years  old  to  large, 
overmature,  stag-headed  individuals,  more 
than  ready  for  the  axe.  In  the  second 
model  the  mature  trees  and  all  others  larger 
than  a  certain  diameter  are  shown  cut  down 
and  made  into  logs  and  cordwood.  In  this, 
as  in  all  Government  sales,  the  stumps  are 
cut  low  to  avoid  unnecessary  waste,  logs 
are  taken  to  a  small  diameter  well  up  into 
the  tree,  and  such  material  as  is  not  fit  for 
lumber  is  converted  into  cordwood.  The 
old  trees  are  felled  in  such  a  way  that  the 
young  growth  is  not  injured,  and  thriftily 
growing  young  trees  are  left  to  produce 
seed  and  insure  a  reproduction  of  the  stand, 
as  well  as  for  protection  of  the  soil.  The 
brush  is  piled  in  heaps  for  burning  after 
the  lumber  has  been  removed,  in  order  that 
the  fire  menace  which  foresters  say  usually 
follows  lumbering  may  be  done  away  with. 

These  miniature  woodlands  demonstrate, 
also,  that  the  timber  on  the  National  For¬ 
ests  is  for  use.  Placards  tell  how  it  is  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  when  it  is  wanted  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  how  it  may  be 
given  away  to  local  settlers  and  prospectors 
for  developing  homesteads  or  mines. 

The  models  in  question  are  on  a  scale  of 
about  1  inch  to  5  feet,  so  that  trees  approxi¬ 
mately  100  feet  tall  are  represented  about 
20  inches  high. 

The  models  are  supplemented  by  a 
graphic  chart,  which  shows  by  pictured 
piles  of  money  and  by  conventional  trees  of 
graded  size  the  increase  of  timber  sales  on 
the  National  Forests  from  1905  to  1913,  in¬ 
clusive.  In  1905  the  timber  sold  aggre¬ 
gated  96,000,000  board  feet,  which  brought 
the  Government  no  more  than  $85,000. 
Three  years  later  the  amount  of  timber  sold 
increased  to  nearly  390,000,000  board  feet, 
and  the  money  received  rose  to  $735,000. 
In  1 913  more  than  2,000,000,000  feet 
brought  in  contracts  amounting  to  $4,500,- 
000. 


WISE  EATING  AND  GOOD  HEALTH 


WISE  EATING  AND  GOOD 
HEALTH:  BY  R.  L.  EA.HN,  M.  S. 

OI-IN  D.  ROCKEFELLER  gave  this 
helpful  formula  for  proper  eating,  not 
long  ago.  “Don’t  gobble  your  food. 
‘Fletcherize’  or  chew  very  slowly 
while  you  eat.  Talk  on  pleasant  topics. 
Don’t  be  in  a  hurry.  Take  time  to  masti¬ 
cate  and  cultivate  a  cheerful  appetite.  So 
will  the  demon  Indigestion  be  encompassed 
round  about  and  his  slaughter  completed.” 

I  quote  this  because  it  embodies  three 
essentials  for  good  digestion :  a  cheerful 
appetite,  pleasant  thinking,  and  slow  chew¬ 
ing. 

A  large  portion  of  humanity,  according 
to  the  student  of  dietetics,  is  blessed  with 
the  bitter-sweet  sensation  of  hunger,  enjoys 
each  morsel  of  food,  and  has  a  calm,  satis¬ 
fied  feeling  after  every  meal.  The  rest  of 
mankind  has  dyspepsia,  reads  all  the 
patent  medicine  advertisements,  tries  out 
the  new  cures  and  insists  on  keeping  its 
friends  and  neighbors  informed  of  the 
latest  doings  of  its  stomachs  and  livers. 
Science  has,  in  recent  years,  thrown  suffi¬ 
cient  light  on  this  field  to  enable  any  one  of 
the  latter  to  walk  back  to  Nature  and  to 
Health  without  any  outside  aid.  Let  him 
go  half-way  and  he  will  find  Mother 
Nature  waiting  for  him,  ready  to  return 
him  his  health,  happiness  and  efficiency. 
All  he  has  to  do  at  first  is  to  modify  his 
manner  of  eating.  Science  will  show  him 
how. 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Professors 
Cannon  and  Carlson,  of  Harvard  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Universities,  respectively,  we  know 
now  that  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  due  to  the 
contractions  of  the  empty  stomach.  After 
digesting  all  the  food  and  taking  a  proper 
rest,  this  muscular  organ  begins  to  contract 
to  inform  its  owner  that  it  is  again  ready 
for  work. 

If  we  don’t  experience  hunger,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  stomach  is  still  at  work  on  the 
last  meal.  And  if  one  continues  to  eat  with¬ 
out  being  hungry,  he  overburdens  the  stom¬ 
ach  with  work,  robs  it  of  its  proper  rest, 
and  will  ultimately  weaken  it.  And  a  weak 
stomach  may  not  impart  the  sensation  of 
hunger  even  when  empty,  because  its  con¬ 
tractions  may  be  too  feeble  to  be  percep¬ 
tible.  It  takes  vigorous  contractions  of  a 
healthy  stomach  to  make  us  feel  hungry. 

And  hunger,  although  painful  at  times,  is 
not  at  all  like  the  pain  imparted  by  a  sore 


toe  or  toothache.  It  is  only  when  we  don’t 
obey  the  hunger  impulse,  by  eating,  that  we 
begin  to  feel  uncomfortable.  But  aside 
from  the  pleasant  sensation  it  gives  us, 
hunger  is,  also,  a  stimulant  to  the  glands 
which  manufacture  the  digestive  juices. 
Every  time  you  feel  hungry,  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  food  will  start  the  salivary 
glands  working,  and  your  mouth  will  begin 
to  water.  And  when  your  mouth  waters, 
your  stomach  also  waters ;  it  is  producing 
gastric  juice. 

The  “fictitious  feeding”  experiments  of 
the  Russian  physiologist,  Pawlow,  have 
thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  psy¬ 
chical  role  in  digestion.  By  careful  surgi¬ 
cal  manipulations,  he  was  able  to  separate 
the  oesophagus  from  the  stomach  of  a  dog 
and  cause  this  tube  to  open  to  the  outside. 
The  result  was  that  when  the  animal 
chewed  or  swallowed,  the  morsel  of  food — 
instead  of  going  to  the  stomach — went  to 
the  exterior.  The  animal  was  in  good 
health  and  was  fed  through  an  opening 
(fistula)  which  led  directly  to  the  stomach. 
When  hungry,  the  animal  enjoyed  chewing, 
even  though  the  food  did  not  go  to  the 
stomach.  And  the  stomach,  in  response  to 
the  psychical  stimulus  brought  about  by 
chewing,  manufactured  gastric  juice  as 
though  it  received  the  food.  In  one  par¬ 
ticular  case  of  fictitious  feeding,  the  stom¬ 
ach  produced  as  much  as  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  gastric  juice,  which  illustrates  to  what 
extent  this  organ  is  affected  by  psychical 
stimulation. 

That  the  mind  will  unconsciously  help  or 
hinder  the  workings  of  the  stomach  has 
been  proved  again  and  again  in  the  labora¬ 
tory.  We  know  it  from  experience,  of 
course,  but  we  are  not  quite  happy  until  the 
scientist  “discovers”  it  by  experimenting 
on  lower  animals.  And  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  scientist,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  prove 
in  the  laboratory  what  humanity  has 
learned  ages  back,  from  instinct. 

The  discovery  of  X-rays  made  it  possible 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  stomach 
on  the  fluorescent  screen.  This  is  brought 
about  usually  by  mixing  the  food  with 
bismuth  subnitrate.  The  rays  not  being 
able  to  pass  through  this  mixture,  are  re¬ 
flected  on  the  screen.  The  movements  of 
the  entire  stomach  contents  and,  therefore, 
the  surrounding  stomach  wall,  are  thus  ren¬ 
dered  visible.  In  this  manner,  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  cat  were  at  one  time  under 
observation.  The  stomach  was  seen  to  con- 
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tract  and  expand  slowly — as  it  normally 
does — and  with  marked  regularity.  Sud¬ 
denly,  a  caged  mouse  was  brought  before 
this  animal,  and  the  stomach  immediately 
stopped  working. 

Remarkable,  indeed  !  Excitement  stops 
the  digestive  machinery.  The  stomach  is  an 
involuntary  organ.  It  works  while  we 
sleep,  but  it  does  not  work  the  minute  we 
lose  our  self-control. 

Now,  let  us  imagine  a  stomach  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  bread  and  butter,  roast  beef, 
potatoes,  pie  and  coffee,  standing  still. 
What  would  happen?  Suppose  the  same 
mixture  is  put  in  a  dish  and  is  kept  in  a 
dark  place,  at  the  body  temperature.  Fer¬ 
mentation  would  begin  immediately,  and 
the  good  housewife  would  remove  it  from 
the  house  on  account  of  the  unpleasant 
odor  which  would  develop.  Similar  condi¬ 
tions  are  brought  about  every  time  rage, 
anger  or  excitement  hinders  the  stomach 
from  attending  to  its  normal  function ;  and 
the  penalty  of  interfering  with  Nature’s 
methods  of  digestion  is  dyspepsia. 

We  all  know  to  what  extent  the  mind 
will  affect  the  circulation.  A  mere  spoken 
word  will  dilate  the  blood  vessels  of  the  face 
and  will  cause  blushing.  Fright  will  bring 
about  a  violent  contraction  of  the  blood 
vessels  and  make  us  look  pale.  Expectancy 
will  cause  the  heart  to  beat  faster,  and 
cheerfulness  will  put  new  life  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  will  thus  aid  digestion,  as  it  will 
aid  all  the  other  vital  processes. 

So  far,  the  enemies  to  digestion  which 
we  have  considered  attack  comparatively 
small  numbers.  Not  many  people  eat  with¬ 
out  being  hungry,  and  a  lesser  number  still 
lose  their  self-control  at  the  dinner  table. 
The  greatest  cause  of  indigestion,  today — 
the  enemy  which  causes  dyspepsia  by  the 
thousand — is  rapid  eating,  the  result  of  this 
age  of  speed. 

The  success  of  every  organization  is 
largely  due  to  a  proper  division  of  labor 
extending  from  the  office  boy  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  And  the  efficiency  of  the  human  ma¬ 
chine  is  highest  when  every  organ  is  attend¬ 
ing  to  its  own  work.  When,  however,  man 
assumes  that  his  mouth  was  intended 
mainly  as  a  talking  instrument,  and  expects 
his  stomach— which  has  neither  jaws  nor 
teeth — to  chew  his  food,  then  trouble  is 
sure  to  begin. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  slow  chewing  without  mentioning 
Horace  Fletcher.  Twenty-four  years  ago, 
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Mr.  Fletcher  was  an  old  man  at  forty.  He 
weighed  217  pounds.  His  hair  was  white. 
He  had  the  “tired  feeling,”  and  was  turned 
down  by  a  life  insurance  company,  as  a 
poor  risk.  He  then  began  to  study  seri¬ 
ously  the  underlying  cause  of  his  ailments, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  due 
to  disturbances  in  digestion. 

Like  a  true  scientist,  he  began  from  the 
beginning.  The  mouth,  being  the  first 
organ  of  digestion,  began  to  receive  his 
careful  attention.  He  looked  into  the 
matter  of  proper  chewing;  studied  it,  and 
finally  gave  it  a  trial.  And,  at  the  end  of 
five  months,  he  wrote:  “My  head  was 
clear,  my  body  felt  springy,  I  enjoyed 
walking.  I  had  not  had  a  single  cold  for 
five  months.  That  tired  feeling  was  gone.” 

Some  of  us  can  still  recall  the  remark¬ 
able  endurance  tests  Mr.  Fletcher  per¬ 
formed  in  the  gymnasiums  of  the  Yale 
and  Pennsylvania  Universities.  And  these 
he  did  on  a  comparatively  low  diet.  Mr. 
Fletcher  is  a  young  man  today,  at  sixty- 
four.  Fie  weighs  170  pounds;  feels  per¬ 
fectly  well ;  rarely  has  a  cold,  although  he 
is  “always  careless  in  this  regard.”  He  can 
do  well  on  five  hours’  sleep,  and  never  has 
that  “tired  feeling.”  A  remarkable  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  Fletcherism  can  do. 

But  Fletcherism  is  not — as  some  people 
think — “excessive  chewing,  or  tedious 
chewing,  or  long  chewing.”  It  embraces 
more  than  mere  chewing,  and  according  to 
Horace  Fletcher  you  are  not  a-  good 
Fletcherite  unless  you  conform  with  the 
following  five  articles : 

1 —  “Wait  for  a  true,  earned  appetite.” 

2 —  “Select  from  the  food  available  that 
which  appeals  most  to  appetite,  and  in  the 
order  called  for  bv  the  appetite.” 

3 —  “Get  all  the  good  taste  there  is  in  the 
food,  and  of  it,  in  the  mouth ;  and  swallow 
only  when  it  practically  swallows  itself.” 

4 —  “Enjoy  the  good  taste  for  all  it’s 
worth,  and  do  not  allow  any  depressing  or 
diverting  thought  to  intrude  upon  the  cere¬ 
mony.” 

5 —  “Wait!  Take  and  enjoy  as  much  as 
possible,  what  appetite  approves :  Nature 
will  do  the  rest.” 

Proper  chewing  means  strong  jaws, 
healthy  teeth,  a  pleasant  taste  and  good 
digestion.  Scientists  tell  us  that  our  jaws 
are  smaller  than  those  of  our  ancestors,  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  exercise  them  sufficiently  in 
chewing  our  food.  We  rob  the  teeth  of 
the  increased  blood  supply  which  they  re- 
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“A  TEMPLE  IN  THE  WILDER¬ 
NESS:”  REVIVING  THE  HAN¬ 
DICRAFTS  OF  PALESTINE 

O  bring  courage  and  strength  to  a 
forlorn  and  poverty-stricken  people, 
to  revive  in  them  the  traditions  of 
industry  and  craftsmanship  their 
forefathers  knew,  to  equip  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls  to  earn  a  living  through 
the  making  of  useful,  beautiful  things — 
this  is  an  undertaking  that  requires  no 
small  amount  of  energy  and  confidence. 
Yet  it  is  what  one  man,  with  able  helpers, 
has  accomplished  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
The  success  of  this  enterprise  may  be 
judged  from  the  work  shown  recently 
in  New  York  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
the  exhibition  comprising  Jewish  articles 
made  in  the  Bezalel  School  of  Handicrafts 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  collection  was  varied  and  full  of  in¬ 
terest,  not  only  as  a  concrete  expression  of 
the  School’s  ideal  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
power  of  craftsmanship  to  train  the  hands 
and  minds  of  the  people,  but  also  for  the 
intrinsic  art  value  of  the  work  itself.  The 
rugs  and  carpets  woven  by  the  Bezalel 
students,  the  filigree  and  beaten  metal  work 
from  their  workshops,  the  ivory  carving 
and  embroidery,  all  displayed  a  remarkable 
degree  of  skill  and  genuine  feeling  for 


THE  BEZALEL  SCHOOL  OF  HANDICRAFTS,  JERUSALEM, 
A  SELF-SUPPORTING  INSTITUTION  WHERE  JEWISH 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  ARE  TRAINED  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 
CRAFT  WORK. 

beauty.  A  great  deal  of  the  metal  work 
showed  what  seemed  an  over-elaboration  of 
design,  as  though  the  artist,  in  his  eagerness 
for  decoration,  had  at  times  lost  sight  of 
the  relation  between  the  pattern  and  the 
mass  or  contour  of  the  whole.  But  many 
of  the  simpler  and  more  massive  pieces,  in 
brass  and  copper,  showed  in  both  form  and 
decoration,  the  simple  dignity  that  comes 
with  artistic  restraint.  The  rugs  were  par¬ 
ticularly  worthy  of  attention,  for  they  em¬ 
bodied  not  only  quaint  interest  of  design 
but  also  great  mellowness  of  color  harmony. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
display  was  the  use  of  Jewish  symbols  and 
designs.  Woven  into  the  soft  tones  of  the 
rugs,  hammered  into  the  warm  surface  of 
the  copper,  inlaid  in  the  glinting  brass  and 
carved  in  the  wood  and  ivory,  one  found 
the  seven-branched  candlestick,  the  six- 
pointed  star,  legendary  scenes  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alpha¬ 
bet  composed  into  decorative  designs. 

Like  many  significant  undertakings,  the 
Bezalel  School  of  Handicrafts  had  its  con¬ 
ception  in  the  mind  of  a  dreamer — but  one 
who  knew  how  to  put  his  vision  into  work¬ 
able  form.  Professor  Boris  Schatz  is  the 
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ceive  during  proper  chewing,  if  we  don’t 
masticate  properly.  Nature  provided  taste 
buds  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  which  serve 
as  our  guides  in  the  selection  of  foods  and 
help  us  enjoy  our  meals.  By  rejecting 
these  provisions,  when  we  gobble  our  food, 
we  insult  Nature. 

The  stomach  is  not  a  churn,  but  a  stom¬ 
ach ;  built  of  one’s  own  flesh  and  blood. 
When  filled  with  food,  it  contracts  regu¬ 
larly  and  very  gently.  So  much  so,  that  it 
will  not  break  a  grape  when  swallowed 
whole.  Improper  chewing  means  taxing 
the  stomach  with  work  which  Nature  did 
not  intend  it  to  do.  The  healthiest  consti¬ 
tution  will  ultimately  suffer  a  breakdown 
should  this  be  continued.  How  we  eat  is, 
in  most  cases,  of  more  importance  to  our 
health  than  what  we  eat.  A  banana,  they 
say,  is  not  easily  digested;  if  we  chew  it 
properly,  however,  it  will  be  digested  with 
perfect  ease.  Gladstone  advised  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  chew  each  morsel  thirty-two  times, 
so  as  to  give  each  one  of  the  teeth  a  chance 
at  it.  “Gtit  gekaut  ist  halb  verdant ”  is  an 
old  German  proverb  which  means,  liter¬ 
ally,  “Well  chewed  is  half  digested.”  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  food  of  plant 
origin  (carbohydrates)  which  the  saliva 
digests  in  part,  by  converting  it  into  sugar. 

Chew  each  morsel  until  you  cannot  hold 
it  back  any  longer.  You  will  then  realize 
what  real  joy  there  is  in  eating.  Drink  all 
the  water  you  can,  at  your  meal  and  at 
any  time  between.  The  prevalent  idea  that 
water  drinking  at  meals  is  harmful  is  en¬ 
tirely  unfounded.  Professor  P.  B.  Hawk, 
recently  in  charge  of  the  Laboratory  of 
Physiological  Chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  carried  out  a  long  series  of 
experiments  and  found  that  “Many  desir¬ 
able,  and  no  undesirable  effects  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  water  with  meals,  and 
in  general,  the  more  water  taken,  the  more 
pronounced  the  benefits.”  Eat  what  you 
want  when  you  want  it.  Chew  it  well,  and 
you  ought  to  have  no  difficulties  later. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the 
foregoing  rules,  it  is  remarkable  how  few 
people  follow  them,  even  when  they  know 
quite  well  the  disastrous  effects  of  hurried 
eating.  True,  they  make  all  sorts  of  good 
resolves  about  the  matter,  but  these,  like 
diaries  and  New  Year  resolutions,  are  apt 
to  be  short-lived.  Be  an  exception,  how¬ 
ever,  and  practice  what  this  article  has 
preached  !  You  will  be  surprised  how  much 
healthier  and  happier  you  will  feel. 


BEAUTY  IN  DECORATION 

T  is  to  be  wished  that  every  householder 
could  be  induced  to  read  and  re-read  and 
read  again  Emerson’s  essay  on  Beauty. 
If  the  essay  is  full  of  the  sublimities  it  is 
no  less  full  of  the  practicalities  and  might 
well  serve  as  a  primer.  Not,  it  needs  hard¬ 
ly  be  said,  to  the  delight  of  the  professional 
interior  upholsterer;  because,  forsooth,  if 
its  precepts  were  followed  out  the  taste  for 
eternal  change  in  our  furnishings  would 
lose  its  keenness  and  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  keep  his  trade  brisk.  Which  raises 
the  question :  Does  the  householder  exist 
for  the  tradesman,  or  vice  versa.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we  are  painfully  slow  in  getting 
out  our  emancipation  papers  from  the 
fringcmaker  and  the  upholsterer. 

To  prove  it,  we  have  only  to  pay  a  visit 
to  some  such  palace  as  Fontainebleau,  or 
notably  Versailles,  and  discover  how  its 
grandiloquence  bores  us.  After  having 
been  well  nigh  snowed  under  by  the  array 
of  costly  trivialities  we  turn  back  for  re¬ 
freshment  to  our  text.  We  understand 
better  what  Emerson  was  driving  at  when 
he  advised  us  to  use  “geometry  instead  of 
expense,” — when  he  prophesied  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  build  “a  plain  cottage 
with  such  symmetry  as  to  make  all  the  fine 
palaces  look  cheap  and  vulgar,” — when  he 
declared  a  man  might,  if  he  were  great 
enough,  “cause  the  sun  and  moon  to  seem 
only  the  decorations  of  his  estate.” 

Certainly  the  old  ideals  of  furnishing 
had  an  effect  of  holding  us  down  to  trivi¬ 
alities.  No  wonder  that  in  our  cages,  al¬ 
beit  so  artfully  constructed,  we  grew  rest¬ 
less,  morbid,  self-centered.  Strange  how 
few  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  to 
cry  out  against  the  bondage — to  strike  for 
freedom  as  did  Mrs.  Rossetti,  or  to  pro¬ 
claim  as  did  Richard  Jefferies  against  the 
pettiness  of  “houselife”  with  its  chairs,  its 
tables  and  the  like. 

“The  lesson  taught  by  the  study  of  Greek 
and  of  Gothic  art,  of  antique  and  of  pre- 
Raphaelite  painting,  was  worth  all  the  re¬ 
search, — namely,  that  all  beauty  must  be 
organic ;  that  outside  embellishment  is  de¬ 
formity.  .  .  .  The  new  virtue  which 

constitutes  a  thing  beautiful  is  a  certain 
cosmical  quality,  or  a  power  to  suggest  re¬ 
lation  to  the  whole  world,  and  so  lift  the 
object  out  of  a  pitiful  individuality.” — 
Reprinted  b y  courtesy  of  “ The  House  Beau¬ 
tiful” 
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man  whose  imagination,  humanity  and 
practical  ability  lifted  the  downcast  Jews  of 
Palestine  from  a  state  of  dependence  and 
beggary  to  one  of  industry  and  content. 
And  these  are  the  words  in  which  he  tells 
simply  and  earnestly  how  it  came  to  pass. 

“It  was  one  Saturday  afternoon  after 
the  third  Sabbath  meal. 

Our  Beth  Hamidrash 
was  crowded  with  the 
people  of  the  little  town 
who  were  packed  to- 
g  e  t  h  e  r  like  herrings. 

We  all  pressed  forward 
to  the  reader’s  desk  at 
which  the  maggid 
stood.  With  open 
mouth  and  wide  open 
eyes  we  swallowed  in 
every  word.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  but 
the  voice  of  the  mag¬ 
gid.  We  all  held  our 
breath,  and  only  now 
and  again  could  one 
hear  a  sigh  from  the 
listeners  who,  in  the 
gloom  of  the  chamber, 
seemed  like  dumb  sha¬ 
dows  from  another 
world. 

“And  the  maggid'  metal  candlestick 
spoke.  He  spoke  of  sconces  in  the  bezalel 

sorrow,  longing  and  A  FINE  quality  of 
sweet  hope,  all  in  the  craftsmanship  and 


group  of  small  rugs  or  mats  woven  by  bezalel 

WORKERS  :  THE  MELLOW  COLORING  AND  SYMBOLIC 
DESIGNS  GIVE  THEM  AN  UNUSUAL  INTEREST. 

same  tone.  But  what 
threw  the  greatest 
spell  over  us  was  that 
which  he  told  us  about 
the  Land  of  Israel. 


RICH  IN  DECORATIVE  FEA¬ 
TURES  SYMBOLIZING  THE 
TRADITIONS  OF  THE 
JEWISH  RACE. 
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RUG  WOVEN  BY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  BEZALEL  SCHOOL: 
THE  SEVEN-BRANCHED  CANDLESTICK  AND  SIX- 
POINTED  STAR  SEEN  HERE  ARE  AMONG  THE  RELIGIOUS 
EMBLEMS  THAT  CHARACTERIZE  MUCH  OF  THIS  WORK. 

For  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  Collecting- 
box  Organization  of  Rabbi  Meir  Bal  Ness 
in  Palestine. 

“I  sat  crouched  in  a  corner  and  saw 
nothing  of  the  people  around  me.  I  saw 
with  my  mind’s  eye  the  gigantic  Wailing 
Wall,  the  two-thousand-year-old  tombstone 
of  our  people  streaming  with  tears  of  the 
Jews  who  flock  from  all  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  to  pour  out  their  hearts.  I 
heard  the  weeping  of  our  Mother  Rachel 
in  her  lonely  grave  on  the  road  to  Beth¬ 
lehem  ;  weeping  for  her  children  who  had 
been  driven  away  and  who  came  not  home. 
I  saw  our  land  sown  with  holy  graves  and 
also  covered  with  splendid  gardens,  in 


which  oranges  bloom  in  winter  and  frag¬ 
rant  citrons  blossom,  and  the  sweet  Johan- 
nisbread  is  eaten  by  goats. 

“After  the  Havdalah  I  went  with  my  old 
father  to  the  inn  in  which  the  emissary  from 
Palestine  was  staying,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  mud-bound  in  the  street.  I  still  re¬ 
member  the  pain  that  seized  my  child-heart 
when  I  saw  a  little  carved  box,  upon  which 
was  a  sort  of  potato-shaped  figure  with  the 
inscription,  ‘Tomb  of  our  Mother  Rachel.’ 
There  was  also  the  picture  of  a  wall  with 
four  brooms  standing  behind  it  and  desig¬ 
nated  the  ‘Wailing  Wall.’  I  regarded  this 
as  a  profanation  of  our  sanctuary,  and  I 
swore  within  my  heart  that  as  soon  as  I 
should  be  grown  up  and  become  a  good 
artist,  I  would  betake  myself  to  Jerusalem 
and  draw  the  sacred  places  so  beautifully 
that  all  the  Jews  would  have  a  delight 
therein. 

“Many  years  passed.  I  grew  up  and 
learned  how  to  paint  and  make  sculptures, 
but  I  did  not  journey  to  Jerusalem,  nor 
paint  the  tomb  of  our  Mother  Rachel  and 
the  Wailing  Wall,  nor  give  any  delight  to 
my  fellow-Jews.  Strangers,  non-Jews, 
taught  me  art  and  gave  me  their  ideal ;  and 
for  this  I  worked  and  wrought  all  manner 
of  beautiful  things.  I  looked  upon  art  as  a 
temple  and  upon  artists  as  its  priests.  I 
dreamed  that  I  should  become  a  high  priest 
in  the  service  of  sacred  art,  that  I  would 
teach  mankind  the  ideal  of  the  great  and 
beautiful,  to  love  the  good  and  to  hate  the 
evil. 

“But  again  the  years  rolled  by  and 
brought  disappointments.  I  saw  how  the 
sanctity  of  art  is  dragged  down.  The 
golden  calf  stands  upon  a  pedestal  and  all 
the  priests  of  art  bow  low  before  it.  I  felt 
cold  and  ill  at  ease  in  my  world  of  artists. 
I  lost  my  God,  and  with  a  soul  rent  in  twain 
and  a  vacant  heart,  I  turned  my  back  upon 
the  magnificence  of  Paris. 

“And  then  I  had  a  dream.  In  the  land  of 
Israel,  the  land  whither  my  grandfather 
went  to  die,  and  whence  my  good  and  pious 
mother  obtained  a  handful  of  earth  for  her 
grave,  our  fellow-Jews  are  beginning  once 
again  to  show  a  revival.  The  erst  barren 
hills  are  covered  again  with  plantations,  the 
valleys  are  decked  again  with  flowers;  a 
new  and  healthy  life  is  again  awakening,  a 
new  life  without  any  smoking  chimneys 
above  and  grimy  laborers  below.  The 
laborer  is  free — he  creates  only  things  in 
which  his  intelligence  and  individual  taste 
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can  find  expression,  things  which  assume 
new  and  more  beautiful  forms. 

“Our  workman  in  Palestine  has  become 
an  ideal  for  his  comrade  in  civilized  Eur¬ 
ope.  He  knows  nothing  of  barrack-like 
dwellings,  without  light  or  air,  in  which  the 
European  workmen  with  their  families  pine 
away.  He  has  his  bright  cottage  in  a  green 
garden,  and  he  secures  employment  in  the 
cooperative  society  to  which  he  belongs. 

“Among  these  workmen  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  great  artists.  The  Jews  had  always 
a  gift  of  art,  but  in  their  dispersion  they 
had  maimed  souls,  and  their  talents  could 
not  develop  naturally.  The  Jewish  boy  who 
studied  among  strangers  had  to  suppress 
his  inborn  feelings  and  instincts  and  lose 
his  own  individual  self.  His  creations  al¬ 
ways  reflected  alien  sentiments,  and  thus 
we  had  more  virtuosi  than  creative  artists. 
But  in  the  Jew  who  spends  his  best  years, 
the  time  of  schooling,  in  Palestine,  in  the 
land  where  every  little  stone  tells  him  long- 
forgotten  legends  and  where  every  hill 
awakens  the  memory  of  the  former  free¬ 
dom  of  his  people,  where  as  an  artist  he 
draws  the  real  Jewish  types  beneath  the 
blue  skies  of  his  own  land — in  that  Jew 
there  awakens  the  slumbering  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  Prophet  of  old. 

“The  new  generation  of  Jewish  artists 
have  brought  modern  technique  to  the  aid 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  spirit,  they  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  note  into'  the  artistic  world, 
and  opened  up  a  new  epoch  in  Jewish  his¬ 
tory.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  by 


LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  IN  APPLIQUE  MADE  IN  THE 
BEZALEL  SCHOOL  AND  SHOWING  AN  EFFECTIVE  HAND¬ 
LING  OF  TONES  AND  SPACES. 

the  school  founded  there,  in  which  work 
and  amity  are  united.  .  .  . 

“For  many  years  I  dreamed  this  beauti¬ 
ful  dream  awake.  To  bring  about  its  ful¬ 
filment  I  traveled  through  many  lands.  I 
studied  everything  bearing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  when  I  thought  myself  sufficiently 
endowed  with  ability,  and  felt  within  me 
the  strength  to  give  up  everything  in  order 
to  devote  myself  wholly  to  the  sacred  cause, 
I  went  to  Theodor  Herzl.  I  approached 
the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  tell  the 
whole  world  openly  what  he  felt,  and  who 
had  the  power  to  attempt  to  realize  his 
ideas.  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  ideals  with 
glowing  enthusiasm  for  a  full  hour.  He 
wanted  to  be  informed  about  every  detail. 
His  handsome  presence  inspired  me.  Upon 
his  majestic  brow  there  were  deep  thoughts 
to  read,  and  in  his  sorrowful  eyes  the  noble 
Jewish  soul,  the  soul  which  gazes  upon  a 
fantastic  world  and  yet  beholds  the  bitter 
reality  of  today.  And  after  I  had  finished 
speaking  I  wondered  with  beating  heart : 
What  answer  will  he  give  me? 

“  ‘Good,  we  shall  do  that,’  he  said,  quiet¬ 
ly  and  resolutely,  and  after  a  brief  pause 
he  asked :  ‘What  name  will  you  give  to 
your  school  ?’ 

“  ‘Bezalel,’  1  answered,  ‘after  the  name  of 
the  first  Jewish  artist  who  once  built  us  a 
temple  in  the  wilderness.’ 

“  ‘A  temple  in  the  wilderness,’  he  repeat- 
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ed  slowly,  and  the  beautiful  sad  eyes  seemed 
to  look  into  an  endless  vista,  as  though  he 
felt  that  he  would  never  see  it  himself.” 

Thus,  in  1906,  Professor  Schatz  opened 
the  Bezalel  School  of  Handicrafts,  in  a 
single  small  room  on  one  of  the  by-streets 
of  Jerusalem,  with  a  capital  of  only  $1,500 
but  with  a  great  fund  of  hope.  Surrounded 
by  men  of  poetic  vision  and  practical  ideals, 
he  labored  to  revive  the  lost  arts  and  instil 
a  love  for  Jewish  things  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  After  seven  years,  the  school 
is  housed  in  one  of  the  most  imposing  struc¬ 
tures  in  Jerusalem  (shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations).  The  attendance  includes 
over  500  men,  women  and  children,  and 
numerous  families  and  groups  work  for  the 
school  in  their  own  homes  in  the  suburbs  of 
Palestine.  Although  the  school  buildings 
now  occupy  extensive  grounds,  the  cry  is 
always  ‘"make  w;ide  the  place  of  thy  tent.” 
The  number  of  applicants  for  work  is  enor¬ 
mous,  and  every  new  building  is  filled  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fairly  complete. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  school 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  figures: 
In  1908,  two  years  after  the  opening,  the 
workshops  produced  stock  to  the  value  of 
$5,000,  but  the  profits  were  zero;  in  1911, 
the  production  of  the  school  was  valued  at 
$33,500,  with  a  net  profit  of  $7,500,  and  last 
year  the  total  value  of  the  goods  produced 
was  over  $75,000. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that 
the  object  of  the  Bezalel  School  primarily 
is  not  to  make  large  profits  but  to  employ 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  workers. 
Hence  the  profits  are  almost  immediately 
devoted  to  increasing  available  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Every  worker  receives  a  living 
wage,  even  if  his  capabilities  do  not  at  the 
outset  merit  it.  An  institution  run  on 
strictly  commercial  lines  would  employ  only 
skilled  hands ;  Bezalel  trains  raw  labor  and 
pays  wages  from  the  beginning.  More¬ 
over,  in  some  departments,  as  in  Persian 
carpets,  native  labor  could  be  obtained  at  a 
much  lower  rate,  but  this  rate  could  not 
suffice  for  Jews,  whose  standard  of  living 
and  civilization  is  higher  and  consequently 
more  expensive. 

The  activities  in  operation  at  Bezalel  are 
varied.  In  addition  to  the  classes  in  carpet 
weaving,  tapestry,  basketry,  woodwork  and 
metalwork,  there  are  also  courses  in  draw¬ 
ing,  painting  and  sculpture.  Instructors  in 
Hebrew  are  provided ;  music  is  not  for¬ 
gotten,  and  the  workmen  have  formed  a 


band,  choir,  theatrical  and  literary  societies 
among  themselves.  The  school  has  a  small 
theater  where  plays  are  given,  and  a 
museum  of  art,  archaeological  and  natural 
history  treasures. 

In  such  an  environment  as  this  one  can¬ 
not  wonder  that  the  right  spirit  as  well  as 
the  right  sort  of  work  is  achieved.  As  the 
leader  of  the  movement  points  out,  it  is  the 
kind  of  undertaking  which  must  touch  the 
sympathies  of  non-Zionists  as  well  as  Zion¬ 
ists.  And  in  fact,  Jerusalem  as  the  creator 
of  learning,  art  and  craftsmanship,  and  the 
home  of  an  industrious,  economically  inde¬ 
pendent  people,  is  an  ideal  that  stirs  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  It  sug¬ 
gests,  too,  a  solution  to  one  phase  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  immigration  problem;  for  by  opening 
up  a  field  for  successful  handicraft  in 
Palestine,  it  may  encourage  Jewish  workers 
to  seek  in  the  home  of  their  own  ancient 
traditions  the  opportunity  for  peaceful  in¬ 
dustry  which  our  overcrowded  cities  can¬ 
not  afford. 

CYPRESS— A  WOOD  THAT  IS 
DECORATIVE  AND  ENDURING : 
BY  ARTHUR  S.  DEVOSE 

WOOD  that  is  beautiful,  workable 
and  lasting  is  sure  to  be  valued  by 
architects,  carpenters  and  cabinet¬ 
makers,  for  these  three  qualities 
are  not  always  found  combined.  Such  a 
wood  as  this  is  cypress — hence  its  wide 
renown  and  popularity  today.  Yet  there 
are  still  many  home-makers  who  are  not 
familiar  with  all  of  its  virtues,  and  a  few 
words  upon  the  nature  and  usefulness  of 
this  adaptable  material  may  prove  of  timely 
interest  to  those  who  contemplate  the  build¬ 
ing  or  remodeling  of  a  home. 

Cypress  should  not  be  used  indiscrim¬ 
inately;  it  need  not  be  employed  where 
cheaper  woods  might  acceptably  serve.  Yet 
it  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  chosen  in 
places  where  “good  enough”  lumber  is  not 
so  much  the  object  as  permanent  invest¬ 
ment  value.  For  cypress  adds  so  definitely 
to  the  value  of  a  structure  that  builders  and 
owners  of  experience  prefer  it  for  many 
purposes  in  place  of  other  woods. 

If  one  does  not  wish  to  use  it  solid,  one 
can  employ  it  as  a  sort  of  preserving  veneer 
for  the  interior  trim,  shutting  out  from 
woods  that  are  less  durable  the  elements  of 
destruction  and  safeguarding  them  from 
decay.  Likewise,  applying  the  “exterior 
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veneer”  principle,  every 
builder  may  insure  his 
work  against  rot  and 
other  forms  of  deteri¬ 
oration  by  “veneering” 
the  house  with  cypress 
— which  means  using  it 
for  all  outside  wood¬ 
work.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
posed  woodwork  that 
bears  the  brunt  of  the 
attack,  and  the  wise 
general  masses  his 
greatest  defensive 
forces  at  the  exposed 
posts. 

The  safety  of  the 
building,  however,  is 
not  assured  by  using 
cypress  for  this  purpose  only.  There  are 
other  places  that  should  be  guarded.  The 
chief  one  is  where  the  frame  structure  joins 
the  foundation — the  sills  or  bearing  plates. 
These  rest  on  the  cold,  damp  material  of 
which  the  foundation  is  made.  They  serve 
as  the  super-foundation  of  a  frame  building. 

The  entire  weight  of  the  building  is  car¬ 
ried  by  these  sills.  There  are  many  points 
of  contact  between  the  sills  and  the  stud¬ 
ding,  each  one  of  which  is  a  point  of  attack 
for  destroying  fungi.  The  foundation  usu¬ 
ally  transmits  the  necessary  moisture  to 
feed  the  fungi,  and  the  result  is  deteriora¬ 
tion,  slow  at  first,  but  more  rapid  as  the 
destroying  agent  strengthens  its  hold. 

Destruction  of  wood  at  this  point  is  com¬ 
monly  attributed  to  “dry-rot” — a  somewhat 
misleading  term,  for  utter  absence  of  mois¬ 
ture  or  complete  submersion  in  it  renders 
wood  impervious  to  decay.  Certain  wood- 
destroying  fungi  thrive  with  a  minimum  of 
moisture  and  where  they  secure  a  foothold 
“dry-rot”  is  said  to  have  set  in.  Cypress  is 
relatively  impervious  to  rot  influences,  and 
for  this  reason  is  recommended  by  its  his¬ 
toric  achievements  for  duty  at  all  exposed 
points. 

The  extra  cost  of  the  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  quantity  of  cypress  for  a  house — its 
cost  being  somewhat  higher  than  many 
woods — is  almost  negligible.  If  cypress  is 
specified  and  included  in  the  estimate,  it 
means  usually  only  a  slight  difference  ill 
price,  sometimes  none  at  all.  Here  are  the 
actual  figures : 

Take  an  ordinary  house  with,  say,  150 
feet  of  outer  wall.  Using  one  piece  of 
2x12  and  one  piece  of  2  x  10  for  a  box  sill, 


INTERIOR  OF  ALL-CYPRESS  BUNGALOW,  DESIGNED  BY 
W.  G.  MASSARENE. 

it  would  require  550  feet  of  lumber  for  the 
sills.  If  it  was  necessary  to  pay  as  much 
as  $20  a  thousand  feet  more  for  the 
cypress,  the  cost  of  the  whole  building 
would  be  increased  only  $11.  Surely  that 
is  a  very  small  premium  to  pay  for  insur¬ 
ance  against  the  necessity  of  putting  in  a 
new  super-foundation  for  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture,  repair  work  that  would  cost  several 
hundred  dollars  plus  untold  inconvenience. 

Thousands  of  builders,  however,  have  be¬ 
gun  to  use  cypress  for  exterior  woodwork 
as  a  matter  of  economy.  They  consider  it 
the  best  investment  they  can  make.  For 
interior  woodwork  it  meets  with  greater 
competition,  as  many  other  woods  will  give 
ample  length  of  service  where  not  exposed 
to  weather.  But  the  advent  of  the  “sugi” 
finish  which  gives  the  world-famous  Japan¬ 
ese  “drift-wood”  effects  has  added  to  the 
natural  virtues  and  interesting  grain  of 
cypress  the  possibility  of  strikingly  deco¬ 
rative  beauty.  This  is  secured  in  a  simple 
manner.  The  surface  of  the  wood  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied  is  charred  with  a 
gasoline  torch  and  the  charred  portions 
brushed  away  with  a  steel  brush. 

Cypress  is  being  used,  moreover,  in 
increasingly  large  quantities  for  green¬ 
houses  ;  in  fact,  it  has  almost  a  monopoly  of 
that  trade.  It  is  also  becoming  popular  for 
pergolas,  sleeping  porches,  rustic  siding, 
arbors,  trellises  and  other  uses  where  the 
wood  is  exposed  to  alternate  extremes  of 
temperature  and  moisture.  For  such  pur¬ 
poses  its  rot-proof  qualities  have  made  it 
the  general  favorite. 
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DO  YOU  WANT  TO  HELP  TO 
TAKE  A  BIRD  CENSUS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES? 

CENSUS  of  all  the  birds  of  the 
United  States  is  suggested  for  this 
summer  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  inviting  bird 
lovers  throughout  the  country  to  cooperate 
in  taking  it.  The  object  is  to  determine 
how  many  pairs  of  birds  of  each  species 
breed  within  definite  areas.  By  comparing 
these  figures  with  those  of  subsequent  cen¬ 
suses,  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  wheth¬ 
er  the  present  State  and  Federal  laws  are 
effective  and  game  and  insectivorous  birds 
increasing  or  diminishing  in  numbers. 
Voluntary  observers  are  relied  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  most  of  the  desired  data  to  the  De¬ 
partment. 

As  a  beginning  the  Department  has  asked 
about  250  correspondents  throughout  the 
country,  who  have  previously  rendered 
valuable  service,  to  follow  a  general  outline 
in  supplying  information.  Any  one  wish¬ 
ing  to  aid  in  this  good  work  is  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  send  similar  information  to  the  De¬ 
partment. 

The  correspondents  have  been  advised 
that  the  census  of  the  birds  should  be  taken 
over  some  area  that  fairly  represents  the 
average  character  of  the  country  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood.  The  area  selected 
should  represent  average  farm  conditions, 
but  without  woodland.  They  should  be  not 
less  than  40  acres  (a  quarter  of  a  mile 
square)  and  not  more  than  80  acres,  and 
should  include  the  farm  buildings,  shade 
trees,  orchards,  fields  of  plowed  land,  and 
pasture. 

It  is  desired  to  take  a  census  of  the  pairs 
of  birds  actually  nesting  within  the  selected 
area.  Birds  visiting  the  area  for  feeding 
purposes  should  not  be  counted,  no  matter 
how  close  their  nests  to  the  boundary  lines. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  make  this 
census  on  the  scale  of  40  to  80  acres  in  a 
single  day.  A  plan  which  has  been  used 
with  advantage  for  several  years  is  to  begin 
at  daylight  some  morning  the  last  of  May, 
or  the  first  week  in  June,  and  zigzag  back 
and  forth  across  the  area,  counting  the  male 
birds  of  each  species.  Early  in  the  morning 
at  that  season  every  male  bird  should  be  in 
full  song  and  easily  counted.  After  the 
migration  is  over  and  the  birds  are  settled 
in  their  summer  quarters,  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
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sider  that  each  male  represents  a  breeding 
pair.  The  census  of  one  day  should  be 
checked  and  revised  by  several  days  of 
further  work,  in  order  to  insure  that  each 
bird  seen  is  actually  nesting  within  the  area, 
and  to  make  certain  that  no  species  has 
been  overlooked. 

May  30  is  about  the  proper  date  to  begin 
the  census  in  the  latitude  of  Washington. 
In  the  latitude  of  Boston  the  work  should 
not  begin  until  a  week  later,  and  south 
of  Washington  an  earlier  date  should  be 
selected. 

The  final  results  of  the  census  should  be 
sent  to  the  Biological  Survey,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  about 
June  30,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  the  exact  boundaries  of  the 
selected  area,  defined  so  explicitly  that  it 
will  be  possible  25  years  hence  to  have  the 
census  repeated.  The  name  of  the  present 
owner  of  the  land  should  be  given,  together 
with  a  careful  description  of  its  character, 
including  a  statement  whether  the  area  is 
dry  upland  or  moist  bottom-land,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  in  each  of  the  principal  crops, 
or  in  permanent  meadow,  pasture,  orchard, 
swamp,  roads,  etc. ;  the  kind  of  fencing 
used,  and  whether  there  is  much  or  little 
brush  along  any  fences,  roads,  or  streams, 
or  in  the  permanent  pasture. 

A  second  census  desired  is  one  of  some 
isolated  piece  of  woodland  comprising  from 
10  to  20  acres.  In  giving  the  results  of  this 
census  the  number  and  kinds  of  trees  in  the 
woodland  should  be  stated  as  well  as 
whether  there  is  much  or  little  undergrowth. 

Still  a  third  census  to  be  taken  is  that  of 
some  definite  area — 40  acres,  for  instance — 
forming  part  of  a  much  larger  tract  of  tim¬ 
ber,  either  deciduous  or  evergreen.  While 
the  number  of  birds  on  such  a  piece  of  land 
will  be  far  less  than  on  an  equal  area  of 
mixed  farm  land,  their  correct  enumeration 
will  require  considerably  more  care  and 
time. 

In  the  past,  under  mixed  game  regula¬ 
tions  of  various  States,  bird  life  has  been 
decreasing.  Now  that  the  birds  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  definite  and  uniform  measures 
are  being  taken  to  preserve  them  and 
increase  their  number.  The  new  bird  cen¬ 
sus  and  those  to  follow  will  materially  aid 
the  Department  in  its  effort  to  preserve  a 
valuable  national  resource,  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  efforts  of  bird  lovers  in  aid  of  this 
movement  will  be  appreciated. 


BUILDING  AND  GARDEN-MAKING  IN  PAPER 


GARDENS  IN  MINIATURE  FOR 
BIG  AND  LITTLE  FOLKS 

OST  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
type  of  model  that  has  recently 
found  such  welcome  among  archi¬ 
tects  and  prospective  home-build¬ 
ers — namely,  the  miniature  house.  In  its 
quaint,  charming  way  it  visualizes  the 
draughtsman’s  plans  and  gives  body  to  his 
mechanical  lines  and  measurements.  Its 
tiny  image  shows  us  from  every  angle  the 
completed  cottage,  bungalow  or  country 
home  of  our  dreams.  And  by  thus  studying 
our  future  dwelling  through  the  reducing 
glass,  as  it  were,  we  can  correct  beforehand 
any  defects  in  the  tentative  design,  develop 
all  its  practical  and  artistic  possibilities,  and 
be  quite  sure,  before  we  O.  K.  the  plans 
and  begin  the  actual  work  of  construction, 
that  the  result  is  going  to  be  satisfactory. 
We  can  prevent  future  regrets  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  the  visual  anticipation  of 
our  new  home. 

Such  a  model,  moreover,  if  its  maker  is 
wise,  includes  not  only  the  house  itself  but 
the  entire  garden  and  its  structures,  the 
paths,  hedges  and  plantings  of  shrubs  and 
flowers.  In  this  way  architect  and  gar¬ 
dener  can  work  together  for  a  harmonious 
whole. 

But  although  such  models  of  homes  and 
gardens  are  of  definite  value,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain.  rigidity  about  the  latter ;  it  is  not  as 
adaptable  or  simple  as  it  might  be  for  ex¬ 
perimental  work.  This  difficulty,  however, 
has  been  overcome  recently  by  a  device 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  distinct  in¬ 
novation  in  the  model-maker’s  art. 


A  PAPER  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  DESIGNED  BY  FRANCES 
DUNCAN. 

“Gardencraft”  is  the  name  which  Miss 
Frances  Duncan,  its  inventor,  calls  this  new 
development,  and  the  word  suggests  all 
sorts  of  friendly  outdoor  tasks  and  pleas¬ 
ures.  The  outfit  was  originally  devised  as 
a  practical  working  model  for  the  use  of 
architects  and  professional  and  amateur 
gardeners.  It  is  made  of  pasteboard  and 
consists  of  a  house  model,  a  summerhouse, 
and  a  collection  of  separate  garden  units — 
fences,  garden  seats,  blocks  representing 
turf  and  flower-beds  and  bricks,  as  well  as 
shrubs  and  plants  of  many  kinds.  With 
the  garden  blocks,  all  made  to  scale,  one 
can  lay  out  the  lawn  and  paths  and  beds  for 
planting,  build  the  walls,  steps  and  terraces. 
In  the  cracks  between  the  blocks,  along  the 
edges  of  the  lawn,  beside  the  entrance  or 
the  fence,  or  at  the  base  of  the  house,  one 
can  “plant”  the  bushes  and  clumps  of  flow¬ 
ering  plants  wherever  they  will  add  most  to 
the  general  garden  beauty.  Moreover,  as 
each  pasteboard  plant  is  colored  like  the 
real  one,  the  important  matter  of  color 
schemes  can  be  taken  into  account. 

So,  after  a  little  experimenting  with  the 
various  details,  one  can  evolve  a  miniature 
garden  which  anticipates  on  a  small  scale 
the  appearance  of  the  real  one.  And  unlike 
the  old-fashioned  models,  when  it  has 
served  its  temporary  purpose  it  may  be 
taken  apart  and  used  again  and  again  in¬ 
definitely  for  other  garden-plannings— a 
feature  which  adds  to  its  virtues  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  adaptability,  that  of  economy  as 
well. 

Naturally  such  a  practical  device  as  this 
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found  its  welcome  among  progressive  gar¬ 
deners  ;  but  its  usefulness  has  not  ended 
there.  People  who  saw  it  were  so  capti¬ 
vated  by  its  unique  air,  and  children  were 
so  enchanted  by  its  little  blocks  and  plants 
and  the  way  they  could  be  put  together,  that 
the  “gardeticraft”  outfit  was  soon  adopted 
as  a  toy !  Miss  Duncan,  realizing  its  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  direction  for  both  education 
and  fun, thereupon  developed  it  still  further. 
She  made,  in  addition  to  the  original  coun¬ 
try  house,  models  of  a  gardener’s  cottage ; 
a  greenhouse  of  “brick”  with  sash  that 
raise  and  lower ;  a  farmhouse  and  a  chick- 
enhouse  with  several  “named  varieties”  of 
chickens  ;  a  rabbit’s  house  with  B/er  Rabbit 
and  his  family,  all  made  with  standards  so 
that  they  can  be  set  up  wherever  the  little 
farmer  desires,  and  also  charts  that  make 
real  gardening  easy  for  the  children. 

The  plants  come  in  sheets  from  which 
they  can  be  separated  by  the  young  people, 
and  each  one — larkspur,  hollyhock,  phlox, 
lilac  and  poppy — is  marked  at  the  base  with 
its  name  and  the  month  of  its  flowering.  In 
handling  the  plants,  the  children  therefore 
become  familiar  not  only  with  the  general 
growth  and  color  of  each  variety,  but  also 
the  time  of  year  when  the  blossoms  appear. 
By  selecting  and  placing  the  plants  with  this 
in  mind,  the  little  gardeners  get  to  know 
how  a  succession  of  bloom  may  be  assured 
in  real  gardens  later  on. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  toy,  which  com¬ 
bines  so  much  fun  and  knowledge  and  brings 
the  children  into  such  happy  friendship  with 
the  nature  world,  has  been  rapidly  adopted 
by  schools  and  hospitals.  It  trains  hand 
and  mind,  develops  both  memory  and  initi¬ 
ative,  is  light  and  easy  to  manipulate,  and 
is  therefore  valuable  for  the  invalid  as  well 
as  the  healthy,  for  normal  mentalities  as 
well  as  for  those  that  are  backward  or  de¬ 
fective. 

An  instance  of  the  seal  of  approval  set 
upon  “gardencraft”  by  modern  child  psy¬ 
chologists  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
American  toy  that  Dr.  Montessori  took  back 
with  her  to  Italy.  The  Montessori  Associ¬ 
ation  has  found  it  a  means  of  delightful 
“group  activity,”  the  older  children  acting 
as  contractors,  the  younger  ones  as  garden¬ 
ers,  and  each  doing  his  or  her  share  in  the 
laying  out  and  planting  of  the  garden  as  a 
whole.  And  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  more 
interesting  way  to  utilize  a  model  which 
prepares  the  little  workers  for  real  activity 
in  future  grown-up  gardens  of  their  own. 
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IMPORTING  FOREIGN  SEEDS 
FOR  AMERICAN  FARMERS 

HE  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  one 
of  the  interesting  divisions  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  constantly  experimenting  with 
seeds,  plants  and  fruits  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  such  as 
might  be  economically  valuable  to  the  fruit 
growers,  gardeners  and  other  agriculturists 
of  America. 

Among  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
promise  much,  although  they  have  only 
been  recently  introduced  here,  are  the 
mango,  the  date  palm,  the  Oriental  persim¬ 
mon,  the  avocado  (commonly  known  as  the 
alligator  pear),  the  papaya,  the  Chinese 
jujube  and  the  dasheen. 

The  mango  industry  has  already  attained 
considerable  degree  of  development  in 
Florida,  and  last  year  300  dozen  of  one 
variety  were  sold  at  $3  per  dozen.  There 
are  over  100  varieties  of  dates  now  growing 
in  the  Government  gardens  in  California 
and  Arizona,  from  which  the  suckers  are 
being  distributed  to  prospective  planters. 
Oriental  persimmons  are  also  increasing. 

A  new  Chinese  peach  stock,  hardier  than 
our  own,  is  among  the  importations,  the 
root  of  which  (not  the  fruit)  is  the  edible 
part.  This  is  now  being  tried  out  in  Iowa, 
and  the  Bureau  is  preparing  to  distribute 
this  year  about  20,000  roots  to  nurserymen. 

The  introductions  of  the  Bureau  are  not 
confined  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  New 
poplars,  willows  and  other  shade  trees 
which  20  years  ago  were  unknown  in  this 
country  now  beautify  our  avenues  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  its  work.  The  timber  bamboo  of  the 
Orient  is  grown  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
this  is  important,  for  there  is  no  plant  in 
the  world  that  can  be  put  to  so  many  uses. 

The  Government  sends  out  agricultural 
explorers  to  various  parts  of  the  world  as 
occasion  requires,  in  search  of  new  fruits 
and  plants.  It  keeps  in  touch  with  botanists, 
scientific  institutions  and  commercial  firms 
in  every  land,  and  is  now  in  a  position  to 
secure  quickly  from  any  part  of  the  globe 
any  plant  with  which  it  may  desire  to  ex¬ 
periment. 

One  of  the  most  important  introduc¬ 
tions  of  fruit  ever  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  that  of  the  seed¬ 
less  orange.  The  value  of  this  crop  in 
California  is  now  over  $10,000,000  every 
year. 


ECONOMICAL,  SANITARY  WORKMEN’S  COTTAGES 


A  MODEL  VILLAGE  AND  A  NEW 
BUILDING  MATERIAL— DECO¬ 
RATIVE,  DURABLE  AND  CHEAP 

N  interesting  novelty  has  recently 
appeared  upon  the  architectural 
horizon  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
building  material  that  combines 
several  very  desirable  qualities.  It  is  fire¬ 
proof,  durable,  economical,  attractive  in  its 
surface  texture  and  coloring,  and  adaptable 
to  designs  of  many  different  types. 

This  new  material,  which  is  really  hollow- 
tile  units  made  with  a  rough,  bricklike  sur¬ 
face,  was  first  used  in  a  colony  of  work¬ 
men’s  homes  in  Pennsylvania,  some  of 
which  are  illustrated  here.  And  while  the 
usefulness  of  this  form  of  construction  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  cottages  of  the  char¬ 
acter  shown,  it  is  worth  noting  how  far  it 
may  be  helpful  in  solving  the  important 
problem  of  inexpensive  yet  comfortable  and 
pleasing  houses  for  working  men  and  their 
families. 

The  building  of  modern  model  villages 
for  the  employees  of  manufacturing,  min¬ 
ing  and  other  large  industries  is  a  move¬ 
ment  that  has  only  recently  gained  ground 
in  America ;  but  during  the  last  few  years 
employers  of  labor  and  students  of  indus¬ 
trial  efficiency  have  realized  that  it  is  not 
only  right,  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint, 
that  sanitary  and  cheerful  quarters  should 
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be  provided  for  the  producing  class,  but 
also  it  is  a  wise  investment  when  considered 
in  the  light  of  true  economy  and  efficient 
service.  Besides,  high  grade  workers  today 
are  not  content  with  wooden  shacks  in  the 
middle  of  bare  ground  covered  with  refuse, 
cans  and  ashes ;  they  will  not  stay  in  towns 
where  housing  conditions  are  poor. 

It  has  long  been  noted,  moreover,  that 
under  average  conditions  the  loss  of  time 
from  sickness  has  been  io  per  cent. ;  where¬ 
as  in  model  villages  there  is  practically  no 
loss  from  this  cause,  and  the  death  rate  is 
one-half  to  one-quarter  what  it  is  under 
ordinary  conditions.  It  is  easy  therefore  to 
realize  that  the  better  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  the  men,  the  better 
workmen  they  are. 

From  this  increased  efficiency,  additional 
profits  come  to  the  employer  sometimes  in 
so  large  an  amount  that  the  management 
feels  justified  in  maintaining  a  model  vil¬ 
lage  at  considerable  expense.  Other  firms 
place  rentals  at  a  markedly  lower  figure 
than  would  be  justified  in  a  real  estate  in¬ 
vestment,  thus  putting  comfortable  homes 
within  reach  of  even  those  earning  com¬ 
paratively  low  wages. 

In  many  coal  mining  towns,  the  housing 
of  the  miners  is  still  of  the  most  common- 
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place  and  often  miserable  character.  This 
is  due  to  several  causes,  among  them  being 
the  lack  of  interest  of  the  actual  operators 
of  the  mines,  the  absenteeism  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  heads  of  the  companies,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  managers  that  pos¬ 
sible  early  exhaustion  of  the  coal  seams 
will  bring  an  end  to  the  value  of  real  prop¬ 
erty. 

A  leading  executive  said  to  the  writer 
recently :  “Our  company  has  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  houses  in  this  town  that  should  not  be 
occupied  by  human  beings.  I  am  constantly 
asking  for  new  houses,  as  they  would  pay  a 
fair  interest  on  the  investment,  but  my 
director  will  not  authorize  the  expenditure.” 

Vice-President  Ludlow,  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Lans- 
ford,  Pa.,  takes  great  interest 
in  his  company’s  employees. 

Experience  with  wooden 
houses  and  the  heavy  repairs 
necessary  to  them  has  led 
him  to  investigate  other  more 
durable  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  thick  veins  of  coal 
belonging  to  this  company 
promise  work  for  scores  of 
years,  so  that  more  lasting 
buildings  than  wood  were 
economically  important. 

The  erection  of  a  great 
plant  at  Hauto,  near  Lans- 
ford,  to  use  up  millions  of 
tons  of  accumulated  waste 


coal  in  generating  elec¬ 
tricity  for  surrounding 
towns,  gave  Mr.  Lud¬ 
low  an  opportunity  to 
carry  out  his  idea  of  a 
model  village  for  the 
employees  of  the  plant. 

Standard  Buildings 
Inc.  of  New  York,  an 
association  of  experts 
on  the  laying  out,  de¬ 
signing  and  erecting  of 
model  villages  for 
working  men,  was 
asked  to  undertake  the 
project.  In  the  effort 
to  reduce  the  cost  so 
as  to  compete  with 
good  wood  construc¬ 
tion,  this  company  had 
devised,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company, 
a  new  hollow  tile  with  a  pleasing  exterior 
surface,  warm  red  in  color,  something  like 
the  new  decorative  rough-textured  brick, 
but  at  one-third  the  cost,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  expensive  outside  stucco.  The 
units  of  tile  have  a  face  6  x  12  inches  and 
are  6  inches  thick,  with  double  air  spaces, 
and  where  properly  laid  with  Portland 
cement,  they  make  an  impervious  masonry 
wall,  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

A  number  of  houses  built  of  this  material 
have  just  been  finished,  and  as  the  illustra¬ 
tions  show,  they  are  much  more  attractive 
than  the  average  working  man’s  cottage  of 
today,  even  though  the  appropriation  avail¬ 
able  called  for  the  strictest  economy  and 
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simplest  design.  The  warm  red-brick  color 
of  the  roughened  wall  surface  and  the  size 
of  the  units  with  the  wide  gray  mortar 
joints  make  a  very  pleasing  combination. 
The  roofs  are  of  prepared  roofing,  heavy 
and  durable,  matching  in  color  the  walls, 
and  put  on  with  heavy  battens  painted  the 
same  color.  The  exposed  woodwork  is 
stained  a  warm  brown  and  the  window 
sashes  painted  a  creamy  white. 

Three  types  of  houses  have  been  erected. 
There  are  bungalows,  each  containing  a 
large  living  room,  two  double  bedrooms  of 
over  800  cubic  feet  of  air  capacity  each,  and 
a  kitchen.  A  central  chimney  is  provided, 
also  a  toilet,  a  soapstone  wash  tub  and  a 
sink.  The  cooking  range  will  heat  the 
house  from  the  living  room  in  winter,  and 
in  summer  can  be  moved  into  the  kitchen. 
There  is  a  large  front  porch  and  a  smaller 
one  in  the  rear.  The  hollow  tile  in  these 
bungalows  is  smooth  on  the  interior  and  is 
whitewashed,  doing  away  with  the  use  of 
plaster  and  presenting  a  durable  surface 
practically  proof  against  wear  and  tear. 

Then  there  are  the  five-room,  two-story 
houses,  with  full-height  rooms  in  the  second 
story.  These  buildings  contain  living  room, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms  and 
bath,  also  a  cellar  and  a  hot-air  furnace. 

The  third  type  comprises  the  six-room 
houses,  similar  to  those  with  four  rooms 
but  with  a  larger  living  room  and  three  bed¬ 
rooms.  Good-sized  closets  are  provided  in 
all  these  dwellings,  and  the  five-  and  six- 
room  ones  are  plastered  in  the  usual  way 
with  a  white  finishing  coat  for  painting. 

The  illustrations,  taken  in  midwinter 
with  the  streets  dug  up  for  water  pipes, 
give  little  of  the  real  beauty  that  will  be 
apparent  in  a  year  or  two,  when  Nature 
with  her  grass  and  foliage  and  blossoms  has 
softened  the  lines  of  the  houses  and  linked 
them  with  the  landscape.  But  even  these 
rather  bare  glimpses  give  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  the  attractive  results  that  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  such  building  material  even 
with  a  restricted  outlay: 

Part  of  the  credit  for  the  idea  should  be 
given  to  that  eminent  business  man  and 
philanthropist,  Mr.  J.  G.  Schmidlap,  of 
Cincinnati.  His  remark  to  the  president  of 
the  Standard  Buildings  Inc.  a  year  ago — 
“You  will  not  be  able  to  lower  the  cost  of 
working  men’s  houses  until  you  find  some 
cheaper  structural  material” — led  to  the  ex¬ 
periments  that  finally  produced  the  new 
hollow  tile  whose  first  use  is  shown  here. 


COLOR  AND  TEXTURE  IN 
SUMMER  FURNISHINGS 

HE  woman  who  is  about  to  furnish 
her  summer  bungalow  or  camp,  or 
to  fit  up  the  living  room  and  porch 
of  her  town  or  suburban  home  in 
cool,  countrylike  simplicity,  will  find  a 
wealth  of  new  furnishings  and  materials 
from  which  to  make  her  choice. 

Among  the  most  distinctive  of  these  fur¬ 
nishings  is  the  Canton  wicker  ware.  Firm¬ 
ly  yet  flexibly  woven,  in  simple  but  decora¬ 
tive  and  often  unique  designs,  the  light 
chairs  and  rockers,  settles  and  stools  sug¬ 
gest  much  summer  comfort.  Then  there 
is  the  plain  willow  furniture  which  is  so 
serviceable  for  the  summer  months  and 
which  brings  such  a  summerlike  feeling 
into  a  city  home.  In  addition  to  the  new 
designs  in  the  plain  willow,  there  is  a  new 
type  made  chiefly  of  wood,  stained  a  soft 
green  tone,  and  finished  with  natural-color 
openwork  willow  in  the  form  of  panels  that 
lighten  the  wood  structure  in  peculiarly 
graceful  fashion.  There  is  also  plain  wood 
furniture  painted  or  enameled  in  white, 
green  or  buff,  which  is  particularly  suitable 
for  camp  or  summer-house.  All  of  these 
pieces  look  best  with  some  simple  floor  cov¬ 
ering  such  as  the  new  Chinese  sea-grass 
rugs  from  Kee  Chong,  which  are  firmly 
made  by  hand,  with  woven  designs  in  the 
border,  and  come  in  soft  shades  of  brown, 
green  and  blue. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  thing 
about  the  summer  furnishings  is  the  use  of 
color.  The  printed  linens,  cretonnes  and 
chintzes  reflect  in  their  flowery  patterns  all 
the  richest  and  most  vivid  tints  of  the  paint¬ 
er’s  palette.  They  reach  us  mainly  from 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  but  there  is  an  Ori¬ 
ental  feeling,  too,  in  this  splashing,  lavish 
use  of  primitive  colors,  while  here  and  there 
one  finds  a  touch  of  Russian  art,  as  in  the 
big  painted  chests  with  their  rich  red  and 
blue  and  orange  designs.  The  pillows  and 
hangings,  the  chintz-covered  trays  and 
table-tops  (so  cleverly  protected  by  glass), 
the  gorgeously  painted  hat-boxes,  the  bright 
Hungarian  peasant  china  with  its  flower 
and  bird  motives,  and  the  bowls  and  vases 
from  the  Ruskin  Potteries  in  England, 
fragile  but  wonderfully  brilliant  in  glaze 
and  tone — all  these  things  suggest  simple 
and  effective  ways  to  bring  color  and 
beauty  into  the  summer  home. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

LECTURES  AND  TALKS  AT  THE 
CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING 

T  is  less  than  a  year  since  I  began  to 
talk  of  the  “new  Craftsman  Building” 
and  its  various  activities — the  Home- 
Builders’  Exposition,  the  Restaurant, 
the  Club  Rooms,  the  Service  Department 
and  the  Lecture  Bureau.  But  in  that  short 
time  all  these  phases  of  the  work  have  been 
developed  from  dreams  into  plans,  and  from 
plans  into  actual  working  realities ;  so  that 
it  seems  as  though  the  Craftsman  Move¬ 
ment  has  grown  more  rapidly  and  more 
significantly  during  the  last  few  months  than 
ever  before.  And  although  there  is  still 
much  more  to  accomplish — for  a  work  like 
this  one  is  a  thing  of  continual  evolution 
and  unfolding — today  our  new  building  is 
beginning  to  be  what  I  had  hoped  to  make 
it,  the  home  and  headquarters  of  the  whole 
Craftsman  Movement. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  innovations 
in  the  new  building  is  the  Lecture  Bureau, 
which  has  drawn  and  held  the  attention  of 
many  visitors  since  its  work  began  a  few 
months  ago.  I  think  perhaps  it  is  the  in¬ 
formality  of  these  lectures,  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  and  speakers,  that  appeals  to 
people.  They  are  different,  somehow,  from 
the  lecture  one  usually  attends.  They  are 
more  like  talks,  friendly  gatherings  of  men 
and  women  and  young  people  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  same  subject  and  who  come 
together  to  hear  the  message  of  one  who 
knows  more  about  it  than  they  do,  and  who 
can  tell  them,  in  a  simple,  earnest  way, 
of  some  truth,  some  unsuspected  beauty  or 
some  practical  fact  that  his  own  work  as 
artist  or  craftsman  has  taught  him.  Up  in 
one  of  our  pleasant  Club  Rooms,  on  the 
eleventh  floor,  in  that  quiet,  restful  atmos¬ 
phere  that  always  clings  about  the  open 
hearth,  roomy  settles  and  inviting  book¬ 
shelves  of  a  Craftsman  room,  these  visitors 
of  ours  feel  at  home.  They  listen  in  com¬ 
fort  to  the  informal  talk,  and  take  part  af¬ 
terwards,  if  they  feel  inclined,  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  the  topic — which  is  often 
ever  more  illuminating  and  helpful  than  the 
lecture  itself. 

The  first  lecture  was  given  on  May  2nd 
upon  a  subject  whose  importance  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  every  student  of  interior  decora¬ 
tion  and  every  thoughtful  home-maker: 
namely,  “The  Voice  of  the  Wall  and  its 


Message.”  The  speaker  was  H.  S.  Quillan, 
an  expert  on  color  harmony. 

A  few  days  later  came  Mr.  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum,  whose  name  and  work  is  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  The  Craftsman  and 
whose  influence  is  today  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  vital  and  progressive  in  the 
field  of  American  sculpture.  Mr.  Borglum 
discussed  in  the  Craftsman  Club  Room 
“American  Art  from  an  Individual  View¬ 
point.”  I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  all 
that  he  said ;  it  was  so  earnest,  so  quietly 
forceful,  so  convincing  in  its  appeal  for  a 
true  American  form  of  art  expression — not 
for  American  imitations  of  foreign  classic 
beauty,  nor  for  Americanized  adaptations 
of  the  achievements  of  other  ages  and  other 
lands,  but  for  works  of  art  that  shall  have 
been  conceived  in  New  World  conditions, 
inspired  by  our  own  national  and  individual 
ideals,  and  expressed  in  simple,  direct  and 
unplagiarized  form,  in  a  way  that  will  touch 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  own  people. 
Phideas,  Columbus,  Michelangelo,  Rodin— 
these  are  some  of  the  big-souled,  master 
workmen  whom  Borglum  held  up  as  world- 
examples.  But  he  urged  the  artists  and 
craftsmen  of  America  not  to  imitate  their 
works,  but  to  draw  inspiration  from  their 
great  pioneer  spirit,  to  develop  the  courage, 
self-confidence  and  sincerity  that  are  needed 
for  the  creation  of  truly  American  art. 

The  next  talks  of  the  series  were  upon 
distinctly  practical  subjects,  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  end  of  home  life  as  well  as  the  broad¬ 
er  aesthetic  aspects  of  public  art  receives  its 
due  consideration  in  the  Craftsman  Lecture 
Bureau.  “The  Lighting  of  your  Home  and 
how  to  Improve  it.”  was  discussed  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Mr.  Lester  H.  Graves,  who, 
being  an  illuminating  engineer,  was  fully 
qualified  to  give  the  home-maker  expert  ad¬ 
vice  upon  this  important  matter.  “How  to 
Increase  your  Comfort  and  Convenience  in 
the  Home,”  was  next  explained  with  many 
interesting  demonstrations  by  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Hartigan,  electrical  expert,  and  the  talk 
proved  a  veritable  lesson  in  housekeeping 
efficiency. 

On  the  following  Thursday  afternoon — 
these  lectures  are  usually  in  the  afternoon, 
at  2.30 — the  Club  Room  was  more  than 
filled  by  the  appreciative  audience  that 
gathered  for  “An  Hour  with  S.  S.  Mc¬ 
Clure.”  In  his  genial,  informal  and  whim¬ 
sically  humorous  way,  this  famous  editor 
told  his  amused  and  delighted  listeners  “a 
few  personal  experiences  and  opinions,”  in- 
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eluding  how  he  had  “stumbled  into  the 
magazine  business”  and  what  adventures 
and  mishaps  and  surprises  he  had  encount¬ 
ered  during  his  climb  up  the  difficult  lad¬ 
der  of  success.  It  was  a  most  naive  and 
unpretentious  recital,  quite  winning  in  its 
colloquial  and  witty  way ;  yet  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  its  narration  we 
were  left  with  a  sense  of  the  man’s  bigness, 
his  courage  in  the  face  of  seemingly  un- 
surmountable  obstacles,  his  dauntless,  philo¬ 
sophical  attitude  toward  life. 

Perhaps  it  was  when  Mr.  McClure  began 
to  speak  of  his  ideas  about  bringing  up  chil¬ 
dren — for  he  touched  on  many  things — that 
his  words  grew  most  vital  and  prophetic. 

“The  day  is  not  far  distant,”  he  said, 
“when  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world 
will  be  regarded  as  the  care  of  the  health 
and  morals  and  intellect  of  little  children ; 
when  it  will  be  considered  a  barbarism  and 
a  crime  not  to  have  every  child  born  given 
an  equal  chance  in  every  way ;  when  each 
will  be  allowed  to  take  fullest  advantage  of 
that  particular  period  that  by  laws  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education  the  human  race  sets  aside 
for  its  young  to  be  educated  in  schools 
where  all  the  learning  of  the  ages  can  be 
brought  to  their  service.  The  time  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  coming  when  the  children  of  the 
human  race  will  have  just  as  good  a  chance 
as  the  best  stock,  the  highbred  pigs  and 
cows  and  horses  on  the  great  farms.  Care 
and  knowledge  and  money  spent  in  this  di¬ 
rection  will  render  unnecessary  the  jails, 
hospitals,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries. 
Almost  every  human  problem  can  be  solved 
if  a  sufficient  amount  of  intelligence  and  care 
is  given  to  the  training  of  little  children.” 

Then,  turning  his  swiftly  working  mind 
to  another  equally  important  theme,  Mr. 
McClure  spoke  of  Democracy.  “The  great 
democratic  fallacy,”  he  said,  “is  the  idea 
that  you  can  get  self-government  if  the 
people  elect  every  kind  of  an  official  and 
if  they  are  elected  for  a  short  time  so  as 
to  be  responsible  frequently  to  the  people. 
Self-government  and  good  government  have 
never  been  acquired  in  that  fashion.  They 
can  only  be  acquired  by  a  very  simple  elec¬ 
toral  method,  by  the  voters  choosing  only  a 
board  of  directors,  just  as  the  members  of 
a  great  corporation  do.  Unless  people  have 
self-government  they  have  an  autocratic 
government.  And  autocracies  lead  to  dis¬ 
honesty  and  inefficiency.  For  the  last  fifty 
years  the  two  worst  governed  countries  in 
the  world  have  been  Russia  and  Spain,  and 


the  worst  governed  city,  New  York.  These 
are  examples  of  the  results  of  autocracy.” 

“After  the  French  Revolution,”  continued 
Mr.  McClure,  “the  world  began  to  think 
that  all  people  were  entitled  to  self-govern¬ 
ment.  It  became  almost  an  axiom.  Now, 
nobody  is  entitled  to  anything  he  cannot 
get  for  himself  and  is  not  fit  for.” 

“The  new  Education  of  the  American 
Boy”  was  the  theme  handled  a  few  days 
later  by  Mr.  Raymond  Riordon — whose 
name  and  achievements  need  no  introduction 
to  Craftsman  readers.  The  talk  was  an 
unusually  interesting  one,  for  the  audience 
was  deeply  impressed  by  Mr.  Riordon’s  point 
of  view  about  education,  and  the  discussion 
that  followed  proved  of  general  value, 
bringing  out  not  only  many  practical  ways 
of  applying  the  best  modern  educational 
theories, but  also  enlightening  many  listeners 
in  regard  to  the  new  developments  at  the 
Raymond  Riordon  School  for  Boys  which 
opens  this  summer  up  the  Hudson. 

Equally  interesting  and  varied  are  the 
topics  of  the  lectures  for  the  last  two  weeks 
in  May  and  the  first  week  in  June,  which 
at  the  moment  of  sending  this  article  to 
press  are  still  before  us.  The  dates,  sub¬ 
jects  and  speakers  may  be  listed  as  fol¬ 
lows,  and  they  will  give  our  readers  a  fair¬ 
ly  good  idea  of  the  wide  scope  of  this  Lec¬ 
ture  Bureau : 

May  19th,  “The  Story  of  the  Oriental 
Rug,”  by  John  Wm.  Jones,  Oriental  Travel¬ 
er  and  Rug  Collector.  May  21st,  “Thrill¬ 
ing  Experiences  in  the  Air,”  by  Clifford 
B.  Harmon,  the  famous  aviator.  May  23rd 
(11  A.  M.),  “Vacation  Activities  for  Your 
Children,”  by  Mary  Sterling  Chapman,  who 
will  suggest  carpentry  and  star  study  and 
give  demonstrations  of  rhythmic  dancing. 
On  the  same  day,  at  2.30  P.  M.,  “Hot 
Weather  Comfort  Under  Foot,”  by  Herbert 
Plimpton.  May  26th,  “Individuality  in  the 
Home”  (with  demonstrations),  by  Alvin 
Hunsecker.  May  28th,  “The  Joys  of  Gar¬ 
dening  Under  Glass,”  (illustrated  with 
slides),  by  L.  W.  C.  Tuthill.  June  2nd, 
“The  .Song  Bird  and  its  Place  in  Our  laves” 
(illustrated  with  colored  slides  and  imita¬ 
tions  of  bird  calls),  by  Sherman  S.  Powell. 
Tune  4th,  “The  Romance  of  the  Log  from 
Forest  to  Fireside”  (illustrated  with  colored 
slides),  by  William  Noyes,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  Teachers’ 
College,  N.  Y.  June  9th,  Mr.  Powell’s  talk 
on  Song  Birds  continued.  Other  lectures 
will  be  announced  and  reported  later. 
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THE  HOLLOW-TILE  HOUSE:  BY 
FREDERICK  SQUIRES 

Illustrations  from  “The  Hollow-Tile  House” 

HE  author  of  this  generously  illus¬ 
trated  volume  calls  it  “a  book 
wherein  the  reader  is  introduced  to 
hollow-tile  in  the  making,  is  told 
how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  and  is  shown 
how  these  houses  look  and  from  what  for¬ 
eign  ancestry  their  appearance  is  an  heri¬ 
tage.”  And  in  the  preface  he  tells  us  that 
the  history  of  hollow-tile  “speeds  along  like 
moving  pictures,  and  today’s  news  is  but  a 
foundation  for  to-morrow’s  progress.” 

The  developments  in  this  interesting 
architectural  field,  from  their  beginnings  up 
to  date,  are  set  forth  in  graphic  fashion, 
and  in  so  informal,  readable,  and  even 
slightly  humorous  a  way  that  the  pages, 
while  filled  with  facts,  hold  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  professional  builder,  but  of 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  designing 
and  building  of  practical  and  beautiful 
homes. 

Neither  are  the  photographs  limited  to 
America;  a  large  per  cent,  of  them  show 
various  picturesque  buildings  abroad  — 
quaint  old  English  thatch-roofed  cottages 
and  farmhouses,  old  German  homes,  Span¬ 
ish  and  Moorish  palaces,  walls  in  Italy  and 
Persia.  These,  as  well  as  the  illustrations 
of  modem  New  World  structures,  include 
a  wide  range  of  materials — stucco,  half¬ 


HOUSE  OF  TEXTURE  TILE,  BUILT  FOR  LEWIS  SQUIRES 
AT  NETHERWOOD,  N.  J.,  AND  DESIGNED  BY  FREDERICK 
SQUIRES,  ARCHITECT,  WHOSE  NEW  BOOK  INCLUDES 
THIS  AMONG  THE  MANY  PICTURESQUE  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. 

timber,  brick  and  stone — the  durable  and 
artistic  possibilities  of  which  Mr.  Squires 
discusses  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
hollow-tile.  For  although  the  first  tile 
houses  were  covered  with  stucco,  the  de¬ 
signs  used  today  allow  a  much  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  finish. 

The  next  chapter  of  the  book  takes  up  the 
question  of  construction,  giving  the  pros¬ 
pective  home-builder  practical  hints  on 
many  important  points.  For  instance,  it  re¬ 
marks  that  bids  are  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  guesswork,  and  that  the  average  owner 
“expects  to  get  the  highest  guesser’s  quality 
at  the  lowest  guesser’s  price.”  Therefore, 
“don’t  take  the  lowest  bidder,”  is  the  moral, 
“but  the  best  builder.” 

The  digging  of  the  foundation,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  walls,  the  carpentry,  heating, 
lighting  and  plumbing  are  all  discussed,  and 
there  is  a  chapter  on  “counting  the  cost” 
that  suggests  how  the  owner  can  work  out 
his  own  estimates.  The  architect,  Mr. 
Squires  reminds  you,  is  not  an  estimator: 
he  will  be  most  valuable  to  you  “in  cutting 
your  garment  according  to  your  cloth.  In 
the  matter  of  cost,  don’t  try  to  make  him 
work  the  miracle  of  getting  your  fixed  de¬ 
sires  within  your  fixed  price.  The  days  of 
miracles  are  past.” 

Especially  interesting  is  the  section  of  the 
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book  devoted  to  brickwork — both 
the  hollow-tile  that  is  covered  with 
brick  and  the  kind  that  is  itself 
made  with  a  textured  surface  and 
so  needs  no  brick  covering.  The 
value  of  the  unit  and  the  endless 
combinations  in  which  it  can  be 
used,  the  beauty  of  surface,  color 
and  design — all  these  points  are 
taken  up  and  illustrated  by  ex¬ 
ceptionally  lovely  examples  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  old  and  new. 

That  the  possibilities  of  this 
form  of  modern  construction  are 
not  yet  exhausted  is  the  author’s 
conviction,  and  indeed  he  is  eager 
for  advancement  in  every  worth¬ 
while  phase  of  American  architec¬ 
ture;  for  he  winds  up  his  chatty 
though  practical  discourse  with  the 
following  appeal : 

“We  live  in  days  of  progress.  Make  of 
them  days  of  building  progress!  Two 
million  women  vote !  The  moving  picture 
talks !  We  telegraph  through  boundless 
space !  Then  shall  we  use  Egyptian  bricks  ? 
Shall  we  make  Roman  concrete,  without 
steel?  Shall  we  exhume  our  house  plans 
from  Pompeii?  The  day  and  generation 
cry  for  advance !  They  crown  initiative. 
And  if  architecture  and  building  are  to  re¬ 
flect  the  spirit  of  these  stirring  times,  let 
their  dead  past  bury  its  dead  and  their  puls¬ 
ing  present  build  monuments  to  progress.” 

Certainly  this  enthusiasm  for  originality 
and  beauty  is  expressed  in  the  author’s  own 
architectural  designs. 

(Published  by  The  William  T.  Comstock 
Co.,  New  York.  208  pages  and  215  illus¬ 
trations.  Price  $2.50.) 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  FIREPROOF  HOUSE,  THE  HOME  OF  MRS. 
D.  F.  WENDEHACK,  DESIGNED  BY  SQUIRES  &  WENDE- 
HACK,  ARCHITECTS. 


A  HOUSE  OF  UNUSUALLY  INTERESTING  DESIGN,  THE 
WORK  OF  SQUIRES  &  WYNKOOP,  ARCHITECTS,  SHOWN 
IN  “the  HOLLOW  TILE  HOUSE.” 

A  TRAVELER  AT  FORTY:  BY 
THEODORE  DREISER 

“HUMANOLOGIST,”  Theodore 
Dreiser  has  been  labeled  by  one  of 
his  appreciative  critics,  and  in  read¬ 
ing  his  latest  book  and  recalling  one’s  still 
vivid  impressions  of  “Sister  Carrie,”  “Jen¬ 
nie  Gerhardt”  and  “The  Financier,”  one 
feels  the  aptness  of  the  label — except  per¬ 
haps  that  anything  ending  with  “ologist” 
sounds  a  bit  dry  and  dusty,  which  this 
author  certainly  is  not.  It  is  the  human 
element  flavoring  these  comments  of  a 
F.urope-seeing  American  which  gives  them 
their  chief  interest. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  first  person 
and  is  a  naive  piece  of  autobiography,  qui¬ 
etly  humorous,  cynical  yet  not  bitter,  out¬ 
spoken  to  the  point  of  bluntness,  but  never 
offensive.  In  its  pages  the  underworld  and 
the  “overworld”  are  treated  with  equal 
frankness  and  sympathy.  The  cynicism, 
moreover,  is  not  precisely  that  of  disillu¬ 
sionment.  It  is  fairly  cheerful — the  kind 
that  recognizes  facts  and  states  them,  sim¬ 
ply  and  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  Dreiser  may  be  forty — in  years ;  but 
he  is  much  less  in  spirit.  There  is  an  al¬ 
most  boyish  enthusiasm  running  through 
the  chapters,  between  the  graver  and  more 
reflective  observations.  And  this  buoyancy 
carries  you  along  with  it  just  as  the  more 
serious  comments  make  you  pause  and 
think.  It  is  much  more  than  a  diary,  this 
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DETAIL  OF  HOLLOW  TEXTURE-TILE  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  BUNGALOW  OF  MR.  HORACE  D.  LYON,  ENGLE¬ 
WOOD,  N.  J.,  SHOWING  THE  BRICKLIKE  SURFACE  OF 
THIS  RECENTLY  DEVELOPED  MATERIAL:  FREDERICK 
SQUIRES,  ARCHITECT. 

record,  for  each  scene  and  type  and  inci¬ 
dent  that  come  within  the  author’s  field 
of  observation  awaken  some  new  idea  or 
start  some  train  of  philosophical  or  analy¬ 
tical  thought.  Take  a  single  instance — 
his  remarks  about  an  American  actress  he 
meets  on  the  boat : 

“I  liked  a  certain  snap  and  vigor  which 
shot  from  her  eyes  and  which  I  could  feel 
represented  our  raw  American  force.  .  .  . 
there  is  something  about  the  American  cli¬ 
mate,  its  soil,  rain,  winds,  race  spirit,  which 
produces  a  raw,  direct  incisiveness  of  soul 
in  its  children.  They  are  strong,  erect, 
elated,  enthusiastic.  .  .  .  Americans  are 
wonderful  to  me — American  men  and 
American  women.  They  are  rarely  pol¬ 
ished  or  refined.  They  know  little  of  the 
subtleties  of  life — its  order  and  procedures. 
But,  oh,  the  glory  of  their  spirit,  the  hope 
of  them,  the  dreams  of  them,  the  desires 
and  enthusiasm  of  them.  That  is  what 
wins  me.  They  give  me  the  sense  Of  being 
intensely,  humanly  alive.” 

The  comparisons  of  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  their  customs  and  mannerisms, 
their  ways  of  living,  are  all  set  down  in 
homely  yet  graphic  fashion,  and  the  very 
fact  that  the  book  is  written  with  such  sim¬ 
plicity  and  lack  of  affectation  only  makes 
it  the  more  real.  Mr.  Glackens’  character¬ 
istic  illustrations  are  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  text  and  add  to  the  general  atmosphere. 
(Published  by  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.  526  pages.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$1.80  net;  postage,  14  cents.) 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART:  BY  ED¬ 
WARD  HOWARD  GRIGGS 

CULPTURE,  painting,  music  and 
poetry,  their  meaning  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  one  another,  form  the  basis  of 
consideration  in  this  book  entitled,  “The 
Philosophy  of  Art.”  Its  defined  purpose  is 
to  do  away  with  the  idea  held  somewhat 
generally  that  art  is  a  luxury  to  be  indulged 
in  only  after  the  serious  things  of  life  have 
been  gained ;  that  it  must  of  necessity  teach 
a  moral  lesson  or  else  that  it  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  for  technique,  “for  art’s  sake.” 

The  author  reveals  rather :  “What  art 
is,  how  it  comes  out  of  the  life  of  man,  and 
what  specific  function  each  of  the  great 
ideals  of  art  fulfils  in  relation  to  the  human 
spirit.  Beauty,”  he  adds,  “is  the  most  use¬ 
ful  thing  we  know:  art  is  for  life’s  sake.” 

What  is  art,  what  does  art  do  to  the  artist 
who  creates,  what  does  art  do  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  appreciates — these  are  among  the 
questions  the  book  answers. 

The  proposition  is  maintained  that  it  is 
not  so  much  the  work  of  art  that  the  public 
should  interpret  as  the  real  spirit  of  the  art¬ 
ist  developed  through  his  work.  This 
book,  in  fact,  challenges  the  mind  of  the 
reader  to  probe  more  deeply,  to  think  more 
soundly  on  the  importance  of  art  in  his  life 
than  he  has  perhaps  done  heretofore.  The 
list  of  books  given  at  the  back  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to 
students  works  which  bear  directly  on  the 
problems  considered  in  relation  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  (Published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New 
York.  347  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net.) 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  GARDEN 
ARCHITECTURE:  BY  PHEBE  WEST- 
COTT  HUMPHREYS 

IT  has  been  said  by  some  sage  of  the 
hour  that  in  order  to  get  lasting  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  any  undertaking  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  know  more  about  its  achievement 
than  did  those  to  whom  its  development 
was  entrusted.  With  no  work  is  this  say¬ 
ing  more  closely  identified  than  with  the 
building  of  a  garden,  since  herein  lies  so 
great  a  scope  for  individual  taste  and  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  To  know  what  one  desires  in 
the  way  of  a  garden  and  to  know  the  best 
methods  of  securing  it  are  the  real  ele¬ 
ments  underlying  the  success  of  almost 
every  beautiful  garden  in  this  country. 

The  “Practical  Book  of  Garden  Archi¬ 
tecture”  should  prove,  therefore,  a  very 
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great  assistance  to  all  who  would  build  or 
direct  the  building  of  a  garden.  This  is 
true  fundamentally  because  the  book  takes 
up  in  a  most  practical  way  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  garden  study,  those  of 
which  the  lay  mind  is  generally  ignorant. 
Among  its  chapters  are:  Types  of  Gardens 
and  Gateways;  Walk  Paving;  Terrace 
Walls  and  Their  Treatment;  Natural  and 
Artificial  Lakes;  Water  Towers  and  Gar¬ 
den  Dams  ;  Novel  Spring  Houses  ;  Appro¬ 
priate  Bridges ;  Attractive  Garden  Stair¬ 
ways,  and  others  which  give  some  idea  of 
the  vital  importance  of  this  work.  Further¬ 
more  these  subjects  are  treated  in  a  natu¬ 
ralistic,  free-hand  way  that  thoroughly 
arouses  the  reader  to  look  about  and  to 
find  out  the  best  means  for  embellishing  his 
home  surroundings. 

So  many  types  of  garden  features  are  de¬ 
scribed  clearly  that  working  suggestions 
can  be  gleaned  from  each,  and  if  desired, 
with  the  combined  aid  of  the  illustrations, 
they  could  be  duplicated  on  either  the  same 
scale  or  on  one  considerably  smaller.  The 
reliability  of  the  engineering  problems  that 
have  been  presented  are  fully  vouched  for 
bv  dependable  men,  and  the  book  through¬ 
out  presents  much  assistance  on  the  truly 
difficult  points  of  garden  embellishment. 

The  scenes  portrayed  in  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrations  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  its  interpretations,  how¬ 
ever,  the  book  is  not  at  all  local  as  it  gives 
examples  of  garden  art  ranging  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Maine.  (Published  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated. 
329  pages.  Price  $5.00  net.) 

THE  COMMUTER’S  GARDEN:  ED¬ 
ITED  BY  W.  B.  HAYWARD 

HF  Commuter  and  his  wife  will  wel¬ 
come  this  compact  little  book,  which 
is  so  practical  and  so  readable  in  its 
presentation  of  a  delightful  but  sometimes 
bewildering  subject.  Not  only  do  the 
chapters  contain  advice  on  gardens,  the 
care  of  lawns,  the  pruning  of  shrubs  and 
vines,  and  farming  on  a  small  scale,  but,  as 
the  publishers  state,  they  try  to  “anticipate 
and  answer  the  various  questions  certain  to 
come  up  to  perplex  the  city  man  who  has 
just  taken  a  place  in  the  suburbs,”  a  fact 
that  should  make  the  work  especially  help¬ 
ful  to  the  amateur. 

Another  useful  feature  of  the  book  is 
that  it  follows  the  seasons,  starting  with 


the  garden’s  needs  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  when  the  strawberry  patches  need 
putting  into  condition,  the  shrubs  and 
grapevines  need  pruning,  the  chicken  houses 
need  repairing  and  the  garden  must  be 
planned.  Then  comes  the  handling  of 
bulbs,  the  building  of  hot  beds  and  cold 
frames,  the  setting  out  of  trees  and  plant¬ 
ing  of  vegetables.  Farther  on  one  finds 
hints  upon  the  buying  of  plants  and  flowers, 
and  the  extermination  of  pests,  as  well  as 
chicken-breeding  and  bee-keeping.  There 
are  also  a  few  suggestions  on  what  not  to 
do,  which  may  save  the  over-enthusiastic 
gardener  needless  trouble.  (Published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York. 
219  pages.  16  illustrations.  Price  $1.00  net. 
Postage  extra.) 

THE  ELECTRICAL  BLUE  BOOK 

HE  Buyers’  Guide  of  Electrical  Mate¬ 
rial  is  a  subtitle  that  explains 
tersely  the  purpose  of  this  book. 
Buyers  of  electrical  material  can  through  a 
consultation  of  its  pages  make  their  pur¬ 
chases  with  as  little  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort  as  possible,  also  with  safety  since 
an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  rules  re¬ 
specting  electrical  installations  has  forbid¬ 
den  any  materials  to  be  recommended  that 
have  not  been  approved  by  the  National 
Electrical  Code.  Descriptions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  such  devices  as  buyers  are  apt  to 
require '  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this 
book.  (Published  by  the  Electrical  Review 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  Illus¬ 
trated.  227  pages.  Seventh  Edition.  To 
be  distributed  on  receipt  of  25  cents  to 
cover  the  cost  of  delivery.) 

A  KINGDOM  OF  TWO:  BY  HELEN 
R.  ALBEE 

TRUE  Romance  of  Country  Life  is 
the  subtitle  of  this  book  dealing  with 
the  delights,  the  occupations  and  the 
inspirations  which  repose  under  the  wings 
of  Nature.  Almost  it  might  be  called  a 
rhapsody  on  the  magic  that  lies  in  the  daily 
happenings  of  the  life  of  those  individuals 
who  have  the  eyes  and  the  heart  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  pleasing  manner  in  which  the 
book  is  written  and  the  many  naive  com¬ 
ments  throughout  its  pages  recommend  it 
as  of  interest  for  the  library  table  or  the 
covered  porch  of  the  country  home,  where- 
ever,  in  fact,  it  can  be  read  in  relation  to 
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days  of  work  or  quietude  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  (Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Illustrated.  322  pages. 
Price,  $1.50  net.) 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  SPAIN: 
BY  G.  E.  STREET:  EDITED  BY 
GEORGIANA  GODDARD  KING 

RCPIITECTS,  students  and  travelers 
who  are  interested  in  the  technical 
and  historic  aspects  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Spain  will  find  a  fund  of  detailed 
information  and  comment  in  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  just  published  under  the  above  title. 

1  he  work  is  apparently  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  up-to-date,  and  both  author  and 
editor  deserve  praise  for  the  amount  of 
painstaking  effort  that  the  closely  filled 
pages  must  have  entailed.  The  illustrations 
of  Spanish  cathedrals  and  details  of  their 
construction  and  decoration  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  interest  as  well  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  carefully  written  text. 

(Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  J.  N.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London 
and  Toronto.  Volume  I,  356  pages,  volume 
2-  335  pages.  Price,  $2.00  net  per  set.) 

SUSETTE:  BY  DION  CLAYTON  CAL- 
THROP 

THE  dialogue  of  “Susette”  is  interest¬ 
ing;  its  scenes  and  happenings  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  ordinary  in  concep¬ 
tion.  It  bespeaks  the  world,  also  an  apart¬ 
ness  from  the  world  in  which  romance  finds 
a  sporting  ground.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  author  is  a  protege  of 
William  J.  Locke,  for  in  his  writing  one 
traces  somewhat  the  same  qualities  that 
Mr.  Locke  possesses  in  masterlike  abun¬ 
dance.  On  the  whole  “Susette”  is  a  story 
for  the  idle  hour,  for  the  day  when  one 
wishes  to  forget  the  present  in  the  romance 
of  another  life  and  setting.  (Published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
333  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.) 

THE  Architects’  Directory  and  Speci¬ 
fication  Index  for  1913  and  1914,  re¬ 
cently  published,  has  been  received 
by  The  Craftsman.  In  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  architects  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  insular 
possessions,  it  is  very  satisfactory  in  its  in¬ 
formation.  Landscape  and  naval  architects 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  archi¬ 
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tectural  societies  and  organizations  of  the 
world  and  a  specification  index  of  building 
materials  and  their  manufacturers  are 
among  the  particular  items  of  information 
that  are  herein  classified  and  made  readily 
available.  (Published  by  William  T.  Com¬ 
stock  Company,  New  York.  204  pages. 
Price  $3.00.) 

HOME:  AN  ANONYMOUS  NOVEL 

HE  anonymous  novel  “Home,”  which 
aroused  among  readers  of  many 
classes  a  deep  discussion,  has  had,  it 
would  seem,  its  full  share  of  notoriety  and 
of  angry  comment.  To  take  the  book  more 
simply,  more  exclusively  for  its  dominant 
sentiment,  would  perhaps  be  wiser.  For  the 
theme  that  "Home  is  the  anchor  of  a  man’s 
soul,”  runs  throughout  the  pages  like  a  sil¬ 
ver  thread.  To  “Maple  House,”  which  is 
always  waiting,  Lansings  and  Waynes  alike 
returned,  scarred  in  spirit,  with  beating, 
restless  hearts,  yet  confident  of  the  silent 
sympathy  of  the  old  house;  of  its  ability  to 
reestablish  pride  in  its  men,  chastity  in  its 
women. 

“If  you  are  very,  very  still  for  a  long 
time  you  can  hear  the  old  house  breathe, 
and  then  you  know  that  in  every  closet  and 
in  every  corner  it  has  hidden  away  a  beating 
heart.” 

The  story  is  interesting  in  its  following 
of  the  different  members  of  the  family  as 
from  the  home  they  go  out  into  the  world 
hither  and  yonder.  It  is  the  argument  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  counseling 
Gerry  that  aroused  for  this  book  the  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  of  the  Church,  believing  that 
its  principles  had  been  misrepresented. 
The  reader  not  shocked  by  this  bit  of  un¬ 
orthodoxy  will  find  the  book  without  blame ; 
a  bit  lacking  in  unity,  but  over  the  average 
in  holding  power.  (Published  by  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Company,  New  York.  337  pages, 
Price,  $1.30  net;  postage  10  cents.) 

MOTLEY  MEASURES:  BY  BERT 
LESTON  TAYLOR 

THIS  small  book  represents  a  collection 
of  poems  which  appeared  first  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  to  which  others 
have  been  added.  The  original  audience 
for  which  the  greater  number  of  them  were 
written  is  therefore  a  reason  for  their 
somewhat  local  and  colloquial  coloring. 
(Published  by  Laurentian  Publishers,  Chi¬ 
cago.  124  pages.  Price  75  cents,  net.) 
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JACOB  RIIS  —  A  FRIEND 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 


THE  NEW  CIVILIZATION:  AMERICA  AT  THE 
FORGE:  BY  MRS.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS 
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|S  I  left  the  Minneapolis  upon  my  first  voyage  to 
America,  I  entered  New  York  in  the  same  mood  in 
which  a  child  enters  its  first  circus.  My  impressions 
at  the  end  of  the  day  were  so  rapid  and  so  diversified 
that  as  I  fell  asleep  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  face  to  face 
with  a  new  civilization  in  the  making.  The  faults  of 
youth  and  the  vigor  of  it  also,  the  bluster  of  an  out¬ 
grown  childhood  and  the  freshness  of  it,  the  devour¬ 
ing  passion  for  attainment  mixed  with  the  greediness  of  the  school¬ 
boy  were  all  before  me.  I  found  them  in  the  air,  in  the  streets,  in 
the  vivid  faces  and  the  rapid  movements. 

Neither  greed  nor  snobbery  are  the  real  mainsprings  of  this  new 
onward  swiftness.  The  clear,  alert  eyes  give  their  secrets,  the 
nimble  feet  theirs.  It  is  a  new  world  bent  on  seeking  and  finding, 
on  amassing  and  bestowing.  Vulgarity  is  a  passing  episode.  Robust 
democracy  is  the  spinal  column  of  the  new  civilization.  The  brutal¬ 
ity  of  amassing  is  the  same  kind  of  brutality  a  schoolboy  shows 
when  he  fights  his  fellows  for  marbles,  pocket-knives  or  pennies. 
Like  the  schoolboy  when  he  has  won,  the  people  of  this  new  land 
are  careless  about  their  gains,  but  on  the  whole  choose  to  give  rather 
than  to  hoard.  The  millionaire  in  the  new  democracy  has  the  Walt 
Whitman  need  to  scatter  amongst  men  and  women  as  he  goes. 
He  loves  his  achievements  more  than  his  possessions,  and  in  time 
he  will  grow  to  love  his  fellows  quite  as  much  as  his  achievements. 
To  amass  and  to  hoard  is  a  modern  sin.  The  new  civilization  gathers 
and  scatters.  The  weakest  eventually  will  not  go  to  the  wall  because 
the  strongest  puts  his  back  out  and  knocks  it  down  if  it  is  a  barrier 
for  the  weaker. 

When  listening  to  “Mother  Jones,”  the  labor  agitator,  speaking 
to  three  hundred  women  for  nearly  two  hours  on  the  Colorado 
problem,  I  realized  that  I  was  looking  into  the  eyes  of  the  new  civili¬ 
zation.  She  stood  before  us  in  her  eighty-third  year,  reminding  me 
of  John  Burns  in  his  prime,  shouting  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
great  coal  strike.  The  deafening  cheers  that  greeted  her  words 
showed  the  trend  of  the  new  civilization.  The  lust  of  greed  will 
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soon  be  a  disease  as  direful  as  melancholia,  and  the  passion  for  service 
an  irresistible  desire  in  a  land  which  has  produced  a  Lincoln,  an 
Emerson  and  a  Whitman.  The  new  impulse  is  as  certain  as  birth, 
as  magnetic  as  love  and  as  inevitable  as  death. 

1CAME  to  America  in  despair,  realizing  that  if  militancy  stands 
for  the  last  word  in  modern  politics  we  had  better  go  to  sleep 
and  dream  no  more  dreams  lest  they  change  into  nightmares. 
I  have  been  scarcely  two  months  here  and  I  know  that  the  new 
civilization  is  as  certain  as  that  childhood  passes  into  manhood  if 
given  a  reasonable  chance.  The  chic  clothes,  the  dainty  and  digesti¬ 
ble  food,  the  haste  without  actual  scrimmage,  the  subtle  echo  of  a 
laughter  testifying  to  a  clean  joie  de  vivre  founded  on  New  England 
ideals,  the  distinction  and  dignity  of  the  arrangement  in  dwelling 
houses,  the  architecture  of  stations  and  public  places  in  general 
are  testimonies,  in  small  things,  of  a  new  spirit  in  what,  by  some, 
could  be  called  commercialized  luxury.  The  intelligent  working 
out  of  a  real  simplification  of  life  is  being  tried  at  last. 

This  simplification  may  justly  be  described  as  a  simplicity  de 
luxe,  but  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  one  of  the  spokes  in  the  great 
wheel  of  woman’s  economic  freedom.  Domesticity  as  a  fetish  is 
doomed,  and  as  an  enslavement  it  will  be  out  of  order  in  the  new  ways 
of  living.  In  the  new  civilization  woman  will  not  be  a  doll,  a  slave, 
a  parasite  or  a  drone,  but  an  artist — not  only  in  handicrafts  and  the 
arts  of  the  Muses,  but  in  the  formation  of  the  new  life  of  the 
future  citizens. 

There  is  in  America  a  distinct  intimation  that  the  future  of 
civilization  will  be  a  realization  of  human  ideals  and  not  a  mere 
mad  gallop  for  personal  ends.  It  is  a  long  cry  from  this  first  inti¬ 
mation  to  the  logical  working  out  of  Kant’s  gospel  that  no  human 
being  should  be  used  as  a  mere  means  to  the  end  of  another,  but  be 
an  end  in  himself.  The  seeds,  however,  are  planted  and  the  harvest 
is  a  certainty. 

When  I  went  over  the  public  schools  in  Chicago  and  realized 
that  the  parks  had  been  brought  to  the  people  at  their  slum  doors, 
and  wrhen  I  saw  in  those  schools  all  the  gifts  of  a  new  civilization 
in  the  elaborate  swimming  baths,  recreation  grounds  and  libraries, 
I  realized  another  great  spoke  in  the  new  wheel  of  social  progress. 
In  the  education  of  a  people  on  national  lines,  lies  a  nation’s  future 
wTell-being.  To  educe  the  best  is  to  eliminate  the  worst. 

When  sitting  by  the  judges  in  the  Domestic  Relations  Court, 
in  the  Morals  Court  and  in  the  Juvenile  Courts,  I  knew  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  this  new  way  of  dealing  with  the  poor  in  spirit  and  in 
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will,  aided  by  an  understanding  of  the  finest  ideals  in  eugenics, 
would,  in  the  near  future,  rob  humanity  of  its  dross  and  make  room 
for  its  gold.  Especially  was  I  impressed  by  these  new  methods  when 
sitting  by  the  side  of  Judge  Bartholme  in  her  court  one  afternoon. 
To  watch  a  woman  judge  and  a  woman  doctor  together  analyzing 
frailties  and  suggesting  and  compelling  remedies  in  the  spiritjfof 
mother  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  inquisitors  was  to  realize  fully  the 
importance  of  the  maternal  in  politics  and  the  impotence  of  sex 
rivalry  or  antagonism.  To  lead  aright  and  in  a  spirit  of  kindness 
young  girls  just  developing  into  womanhood  is  no  easy  task  and 
possibly  never  was  meant  to  be  undertaken  by  any  but  women  judges. 

IN  the  new  civilization  women’s  economic  independence  of  man 
will  be  the  greatest  means  to  their  interdependence.  To  sit 
for  two  days  in  those  courts  in  Chicago  and  watch  the  men  and 
women  in  all  departments  working  in  equal  comradeship  is  to  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  near  future  when  the  savagery  of  prostitution,  the 
cannibalism  of  monopolizing  commercialism  and  the  dulness  of 
sexual  jealousy  and  tyranny  will  be  nightmares  of  a  decadent  age. 
In  the  noise  and  whirr  and  pathos  of  those  police  courts  I  saw  the 
new  ideals  of  the  modern  world  and  the  dawn  of  a  democracy  which 
is  the  breath  of  a  new  life  and  not  the  mere  pose  of  a  lingering  death. 

A  little  talk  with  Miss  Janette  Bates,  the  legal  attorney,  was  most 
stimulating,  and  I  was  further  encouraged  to  find  that  the  judges 
have  no  prejudice  about  the  matter  of  sex  as  it  touches  jurisdiction. 

I  was  told  that  though  all  courtesies  are  given  as  from  men  to  women, 
nevertheless  if  the  woman  deserves  rebuke  or  criticism  she  gets  it 
as  from  one  human  being  to  another.  In  those  crowded  courts 
in  Chicago  there  is  an  underlying  significance  that  in  the  civilization 
of  the  future  the  human  being  will  be  more  in  evidence  than  the 
sex  being.  Perhaps  it  was  a  delicate  compliment  to  a  stranger 
which  made  both  Miss  Bates  and  Mr.  Taylor  tell  me  that  the  woman 
invariably  gets  the  best  of  it  in  any  dispute  between  the  sexes. 
Certainly  that  was  my  conclusion  during  the  hours  I  sat  in  the  several 
courts — the  most  instructive  schools  I  have  ever  entered.  To  watch 
the  Binet  method  being  tried  and  to  hear  of  some  of  the  wonderful 
experiments  in  the  psychopathic  laboratory,  where  men  and  women 
work  together  in  harmonious  comradeship  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  feeble-minded,  is  to  realize  the  immediate  needs  of  a 
new  civilization. 

Every  case  in  those  courts  has  a  new  significance.  Each  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  instance,  brought  up  before  Judge  Fry  in  the  Domestic 
Relations  Court  impressed  me  with  the  urgent  need  of  the  complete 
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economic  independence  of  woman.  The  difficulties,  however,  of 
the  immediate  situation  not  only  are  baffling,  but  seem  insurmount¬ 
able.  Nevertheless,  the  new  civilization  hangs  almost  entirely 
on  this  economic  enfranchisement  of  woman.  The  immediate  con¬ 
sequences  of  any  great  emancipation  mean  heartaches,  tribulations 
and  mistakes  in  experiments  of  living  in  freedom  instead  of  bondage. 
But  as  the  law  of  life  seems  to  be  that  we  can  only  learn  to  walk  by 
walking,  to  love  by  loving,  to  govern  by  governing,  experiments  must 
be  risked  and  failures  accepted  as  educative  processes. 

The  great  mental  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge  in  the  new 
democracy  is  a  sign  that  a  certain  mass  of  civilized  human  beings 
are  eager  and  ready  to  carry  out  a  new  code  of  living.  Rigidity 
binds  us.  Decadent  domesticity,  stereotyped  love,  hypocritical 
devices  to  secure  romance,  paralyzing  conventions  and  a  slender 
hope  we  often  misname  faith,  are  still  cherished  as  ideals.  The 
keener  spirits  guess  or  realize  the  newer  truths,  but  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  put  them  into  practice. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  tendencies  which  could  easily  be 
carried  into  actual  reforms  and  so  help  to  make  a  new  civilization. 

ONE  of  the  most  effectual  reforms  would  be  a  simplification 
of  domestic  life  and  a  truer  view  of  “menial  labor."  To 
simplify  is  often  to  beautify.  To  rid  modern  life  of  its  knick- 
knacks  is  to  make  room  for  those  things  which  are  necessary  and 
beautiful.  The  labor-saving  devices  in  America,  the  excellent  con¬ 
struction  with  regard  to  heating  and  mechanical  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  are  aids  to  a  new  domesticity  which  will  gradually  do  away 
with  the  servant  question  as  it  exists  in  so-called  civilized  countries. 
The  new  democracy  holds  the  near  solution  of  domestic  drudgery. 
As  to  a  highly  civilized  human  being  no  person  or  race  is  abhorrent, 
so  to  an  intelligent  householder  no  necessary  work  is  “menial,”  and 
can  therefore  be  shared  by  any  or  every  member  of  the  household 
according  to  their  individual  capacity. 

Our  domestic  slaves,  as  well  as  our  habits  of  luxury  or  gluttony, 
keep  us  tied  to  a  way  of  living  which  is  savage  in  expression  and 
boring  in  result.  To  have  only  beautiful  things  and  artistic  devices 
in  our  homes  in  order  to  produce  a  simplicity  de  luxe  would  be  to 
emancipate  many  women  and  cheer  many  men.  The  new  home 
will  not  be  a  cage  or  a  showcase,  but  a  well  organized  and  beautiful 
expression  of  a  newT  life  in  which  men  and  women  together  will 
gradually  make  disorder,  dirt  and  extravagance  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  labeling  of  any  wrork  as  merely  man’s  work  or  woman’s 
work  is  an  expression  of  an  old  civilization.  In  the  future,  when  no 
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stigma  rests  on  any  necessary  work,  men  and  women  will  only  do  the 
work  best  suited  to  them  and  for  which  they  have  love.  If,  as  must 
happen,  there  is  some  work  which  no  man  or  woman  cares  to  do,  lots 
may  be  cast  or  we  may  pay  as  we  now  pay  for  specialized  handicraft. 

In  this  new  democracy  the  humanization  of  law  will  become  an 
enlargement  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  home,  and  the  maternal  in 
politics  will  express  itself  in  this  way.  Some  men  and  some  women 
will  choose  to  work  out  their  individuality  in  the  domestic  sphere; 
others  will  find  their  development  in  the  development  of  others 
outside  that  sphere  and  in  the  saving  of  the  many  rather  than  only 
the  few.  For  Judge  Bartholme  to  spend  her  time  in  cooking  or 
Judge  Fry  in  domestic  details,  rather  than  at  their  posts  in  settling 
domestic  relations,  would  be  to  waste  the  best  energies  of  a  nation. 

When  the  people  are  educated  to  choose  their  judges,  whether 
they  be  men  or  women,  for  qualities  which  make  for  humanity  and 
justice,  the  courts  will  slowly  become  the  larger  homes,  and  every 
man  and  woman  administering  the  laws  will  help  to  blend  the  paternal 
and  the  maternal  in  civic  life.  The  division  of  courts,  as  in  Chicago, 
into  Domestic  Relations,  Morals,  Juvenile  Boys  or  Juvenile  Girls 
is  at  once  to  concentrate  and  to  expand.  It  needs  a  specialist  in 
psychology  to  deal  with  the  cases  brought  day  by  day  into  the 
Morals  Court,  as  it  needs  a  humorist  as  well  as  a  humanitarian  to 
bring  peace  out  of  the  domestic  disorder  of  the  relationships  and 
temperaments  brought  to  light  in  the  Domestic  Relations  Court. 

The  simplification  of  domestic  life  and  the  humanizing  of  legal 
administration  would  inevitably  lead  to  some  device  for  freeing 
modern  civilization  in  the  most  human  way  of  its  feeble-minded  and 
those  physically  unfit  for  service  as  citizens.  It  is  possible  that  if  a 
tax  were  levied  on  the  incomes  of  the  fit  in  order  to  transport  to  some 
uninhabited  island  all  certified  incapable  citizens,  a  complex  problem 
of  modern  life  would  be  near  its  solution.  Such  an  experiment 
would  clear  the  way  for  the  humane  and  idealistic  eugenist  to  step 
forward  and  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  unfit  through  edu¬ 
cation,  advice  and  even  law.  To  transport  those  the  eugenist 
declares  should  never  have  been  born,  to  educate  probable  mothers 
and  fathers  in  race  morality,  to  allot  specialists  of  a  rare  type  to 
be  judges  in  these  important  matters,  would  bring  the  new  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  line  with  the  new  ideals.  In  the  new  democracy  the  fit 
will  gladly  labor  so  that  the  unfit,  during  their  life-term  of  exile, 
shall  live  under  wholesome  and  beautiful  conditions.  “He  that  is 
greatest  shall  be  the  servant  of  all”  is  not  the  saying  of  a  decadent 
or  a  madman,  but  of  one  who  knew  the  line  along  which  any  great 
civilization  must  evolve. 
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THE  one  radical  reform  needed  to  bring  any  experiment  into 
sane  and  clear  working  order  is  the  utter  and  complete  emanci¬ 
pation  of  woman.  To  make  woman  entirely  economically 
free  from  man  is  to  give  her  the  power  to  help  man  to  bring  into 
working  order  those  civilized  ideals  which  she  as  woman  and  he  as 
man  cannot  carry  out  alone.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  as  human  beings, 
equal,  but  unlike,  with  complete  economic  independence,  they  will 
evolve  a  finer  love  which  will  be  the  basis  of  the  new  civilization. 

The  vote  alone  is  only  a  small,  though  essential  point  in  this 
matter.  A  vote  may  or  may  not  change  civic  conditions,  but  it  can¬ 
not  alone  open  up  a  new  spiritual  horizon  in  the  relationship  of  men 
and  women.  When  love  is  disentangled  from  commercialism,  then 
only  shall  we  have  a  real  social  freedom. 

Every  separate  case  I  heard  and  analyzed  in  the  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations  and  also  in  the  Morals  Court  in  Chicago  was  before  the 
judges  because  of  some  pressure  through  the  fact  that  woman  as 
sweetheart,  wife  or  mother  was  depending  on  some  man  for  a  living. 
In  a  new  civilization  the  whole  community  will  be  responsible  for 
its  single  members  and  not  one  individual  on  another  individual. 
When  all  the  citizens  give  to  the  community  an  equivalent  of  what 
they  take  from  it,  and  give  according  to  their  best  capacity,  woman 
and  man  as  equal  citizens  will  look  back  upon  some  of  the  disgusting 
and  absurd  relationships  of  today  as  we  look  back  upon  the  conditions 
which  produced  the  plague  and  smallpox.  For  it  is  worse  than  even 
physical  disease,  that  disease  of  the  soul  which  knowing  the  best 
deliberately  remains  content  with  the  second-best  or  worse.  The 
new  love  is  not  the  supreme  egotism,  but  the  divine  fire. 

At  present  all  the  evidences  of  a  young  civilization  emerging  from 
the  brutal  manifestations  of  primitive  savagery  are  here.  The 
hunger  and  thirst  after  the  knowledge  which  can  be  put  into  imme¬ 
diate  action  are  very  evident  in  America.  It  has  expressed  itself 
so  far  in  a  somewhat  worn-out  fashion — the  fashion  of  accumulating 
and  squandering,  and  outstripping  others  for  the  sheer  love  of  enter¬ 
prise.  To  spiritualize  this  ardent  and  adventurous  spirit  is  to  herald 
untold  possibilities  in  the  regions  of  love  and  art,  and  to  make  in  the 
future  an  art  of  life  itself.  To  bring  beauty  and  joy  into  new  rela¬ 
tionships  while  intensifying  true  purity  and  rare  passionateness, 
to  bring  the  home  spirit  into  the  order  and  dignity  of  civic  life,  to 
have  complete  economic  freedom  and  therefore  justice  for  both  men 
and  women  while  educing  the  best  and  eliminating  the  worst  in 
each  through  right  mental  and  physical  education — this  is  surely 
the  way  to  bring  into  modern  life  a  new  civilization. 
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POPPIES  : 
THE  MOST 
BRILLIANT 
ALIENS  OF 
THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  GARDEN. 
BY  ELOISE  J. 
ROORBACH 


SURELY  no  one  but 
a  chemist  would 
dream  of  summon¬ 
ing  sleep  from  so  bright 
and  gay  a  spot  as  a  bed 
of  poppies.  They  seem 
the  very  incarnation  of 
the  joy  of  life,  of  laughter,  mirth  and 
ecstasy.  They  look  as  though  they 
existed  to  awaken  the  drowsy,  to  stir 
them  into  action.  Yet  beneath  their  silky 
coverlet  of  brilliant  color  reposes  the  essence 
of  sleep,  an  evil  narcotic  with  power  to  enslave 
whoever  sets  it  free.  We  of  the  West  are  more 
than  content  to  let  its  vicious  drug  remain  in 
hiding  behind  its  beautiful  mask — its  mask 
of  unrivaled  color  that  blazes  in  the  sunny 
centers  of  our  gardens  or  lights  its  dark 
corners. 

The  Opium  or  Sleep-bearing  poppy  is  the  oldest  of  all  cultivated 
poppies,  and  is  still  the  most  variable  and  most  widely  known.  The 
delicate  Shirleys,  though  running  almost  the  whole  scale  of  pink 
and  rose  color  possibilities  in  most  erratic  way,  nevertheless  remain 
singularly  true  to  type.  But  the  Opium  poppy  ( Papaver  somniferum ) 
is  capable  of  almost  infinite  diversity  of  form  and  color.  Horti¬ 
culturists  have  developed  it  mainly  along  two  lines,  the  carnation 
or  fringed-petaled  and  the  peony-flowered.  They  have  doubled 
and  trebled  them,  giving  them  new  body  colors  and  diversified 
splotches.  Joseph’s  coat  of  many  colors  could  not  compare  with 
these  multicolored  flowers  so  flaming  of  color  that  they  have  been 
said  to  “warm  the  wind.”  This  rich,  showy  garden  flower,  the 
famous  poppy  of  commerce,  is  native  to  Persia,  India  and  China. 
Its  milky  juice,  so  valued  in  those  far  Eastern  lands,  is  caught  as  it 
exudes  from  the  stalk  that  has  been  pierced.  It  gradually  thickens 
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and  hardens,  forming  crude  opium.  The  seeds,  strangely  enough, 
contain  no  narcotic  properties.  They  are  pressed  to  obtain  a  fine, 
soft  drying  oil  of  much  value  to  the  painter,  and  are  sold  for  bird 
food  under  the  name  of  maw  seed. 

Poppies,  though  considered  by  most  of  us  as  belonging  to  what 
we  call  our  “old-fashioned  gardens,”  are  all  aliens.  We  have  no 
native  poppies  unless  we  except  the  California  poppy  which  some 
declare  is  not  a  true  poppy.  What  we  find  in  our  fields  are  simply 
‘‘escapes,”  or  poppies  which  have  become  stunted  through  lack  of 
cultivation.  Most  of  the  fifty  and  more  species  in  cultivation  are 
from  the  Mediterranean  shores.  The  poppy  season  is  a  short  one, 
but  by  careful  planting  and  treatment  they  can  be  made  to  extend 
their  time  of  blooming.  They  should  be  sown  in  the  early  spring, 
as  soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  over,  in  finely  sifted,  rather  rich  soil, 
and  covered  as  gently  and  slightly  as  possible.  Annuals  will  not 
bear  transplanting,  so  must  be  sown  where  they  are  to  remain. 
They  make  a  better  showing  if  given  a  permanent  bed,  for  they  are 
self-sowing,  and  the  self-sown  seeds  bloom  much  earlier  than  the 
others.  The  latter  can  be  planted  at  intervals,  a  great  point  in 
keeping  a  long  blooming  time.  The  seed  pods  must  also  be  kept 
rigorously  cut,  for  if  allowed  to  mature  the  plant’s  work  is  over  and 
it  ceases  to  bloom.  The  perennials  can  be  sown  a  little  deeper  and 
will  stand  transplanting  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  rooted. 
The  California  poppies  must  be  sown  in  the  early  fall,  using  only 
seeds  of  the  season’s  growth,  and  must,  of  course,  be  protected  with 
a  mulch  during  the  winter. 

The  secret  of  making  poppies  last  in  vases  is  simply  to  pick  the 
half-formed  flowers  in  the  early  morning,  plunging  them  at  once 
into  water.  Carry  a  small  pail  of  water  instead  of  a  reed  basket 
when  gathering  them,  and  stand  them  at  once  in  the  water.  They 
droop  quickly  when  cut,  and  once  withered  will  not  revive.  Poppies 
of  every  variety  lend  themselves  delightfully  to  interesting  decorative 
effects. 

The  Scarlet  or  Corn  poppy  ( Papaver  rhaeas ),  as  every  one  knows, 
is  the  flower  that  sweeps  “like  a  scarlet  tide”  over  England’s  wheat 
fields  and  along  her  hedgerows.  It  has  a  tall,  bristly  stem  that  lifts 
the  delicate,  flaming  blossom  well  above  the  yellowr  wheat-heads. 
Two  petals  of  this  four-petaled  flower  are  small,  a  distinct  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  species,  and  its  leaves  are  yellowish  green,  pin- 
nately  parted  and  hairy  like  the  stem.  It  likes  limestone  soil,  and 
will  thrive  where  others  would  perish,  for  it  is  extremely  hardy  and 
almost  takes  care  of  itself.  Sometimes  the  dooryard  of  a  deserted 
NewT  England  farmhouse  will  be  found  overrun  writh  these  cheery 
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A  GROUP  OF  POPPIES  AT 
THE  LEFT  SHOWS  THREE 
OF  THE  MANY  FORMS 
ASSUMED  BY  THE  VARIABLE 
DOUBLE  TYPE :  THE  RAGGED 
FRINGED-PETALED  OR  CARNA¬ 
TION  POPPY  IS  SOMETIMES 
QUITE  LIKE  A  CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUM  IN  FORM  BUT  FAR 
RICHER  AND  GLOSSIER  OF 

color:  it  is  exceedingly 

DELICATE  IN  TEXTURE 
AND  WHEN  FULLY  MATURED 
OF  GREAT  SIZE  :  THE  PEONY 
FLOWERED  IS  MORE  COMPACT 
OF  FORM,  QUITE  FRAGRANT 
AND  SHOWS  FORTH  EVERY 
TONE  OF  SCARLET  AND  RED  : 
THE  EDGES  OF  THE  PETALS 
ARE  CRUMPLED  AND  SLIGHTLY 
SLASHED  SO  THAT  IT  RESEM¬ 
BLES  THE  PEONY  TO  A  MARKED 
DEGREE. 


ANOTHER  GROUP  OF  THE 
POPULAR  DOUBLE  POPPIES 
WHICH  SHOW  SOME  FRESH 
SURPRISE  OF  COLOR  AND  FORM 
WITH  THE  DAWNING  OF  EACH 
DAY  OF  THEIR  BRIEF  BUT  GAY 
SEASON  :  THE  FLUFFY  FEATHER 
BALL  IS  SOMETHING  LIKE 
AN  OLD-FASHIONED  CARNA¬ 
TION,  ONLY  MUCH  LARGER  : 
THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  GIVES  A 
GOOD  IDEA  OF  THE  CHARMING 
VARIABLENESS  OF  WHICH 
THIS  SPECIES  IS  CAPABLE  : 
THE  SILKY  WHITE  SHIRLEY 
PROVIDES  A  FINE  CONTRAST 
OF  TEXTURE  AS  WELL  AS 
FORM. 


The  photographs  used  to  illustrate  this  article  are  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


A  WHITE  SHIRLEY  POPPY  AT  THE  RIGHT 
WITH  ROSE-PINK  CRUMPLED  EDGE:  THIS 
SHOWS  THE  INVARIABLE  WHITE  BASE  OF 
THE  SHIRLEYS  WHICH  DISTINGUISHES 
THEM  SO  MARKEDLY  FROM  THEIR  PARENTS 
OF  THE  EARTH  TONES  :  THE  MARVELOUS 
VARIATIONS  OF  COLOR  APPEAR  IN  THE 
SPLOTCHED,  BANDED  AND  STRIPED  TIPS  OF 
THE  PETALS  :  A  PACKET  OF  MIXED  SEEDS 
SOWN  IN  THE  LAST  YEAR’S  BED  WILL 
REVEAL  THE  MULTI-COLORED  POSSIBILITIES 
OF  THIS  FLOWER  WONDER. 


ANOTHER 
VARIETY  OF 
THE  SHIRLEY 
POPrY,  A 
BRIGHT 
SCARLET 
WITH  FLAME 
EDGE  :  THE 
BUDS  ARE 
ALWAYS 
NODDING, 
NEVER 
ERECT 
LIKE  THE 
VIGOROUS 
ORIENTALS. 


ABOVE  IS  SHOWN  A  RAGGED 
HYBRID  OF  GREAT  BEAUTY  OF  COLORING 
AND  IRREGULARITY  OF  SLASHED  EDGES  : 
THE  FRENCH  HYBRIDS  ARE  MARVELOUS 
IN  COLOR  AND  DELICACY  OF  TEXTURE, 
YET  WILL  KEEP  WELL  IN  WATER  IF 
CUT  BEFORE  THE  BUDS  FULLY  OPEN  : 
THEY  ARE  ESPECIALLY  LOVELY  FOR  USE 
IN  VASES  BECAUSE  THEIR  FRINGED 
AIRINESS  OF  PETALS  AND  GRACEFUL 
SWAY  OF  STALK  PERMIT  THEM  TO  FALL 
INTO  IMPROMPTU  CHARM  OF  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT. 


THIS  GIANT  COLLOSEUM,  AT  THE  RIGHT, 
SOMETIMES  REACHES  A  DIAMETER  OF  EIGHT 
INCHES  AND  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  BRIL¬ 
LIANTLY  COLORED  OF  ALL  THE  POPPIES  : 

ITS  FLAMING,  CRUMPLED  PETALS  ARE  UN- 
RIVALED  FOR  SHOWING  DISPLAY  OF  COLOR  : 
THE  TALL  STALKS,  OFTEN  THREE  FEET  IN 
HEIGHT,  HOLD  THE  BLOSSOMS  PROUDLY 
ERECT  AS  THOUGH  IT  WERE  A  TORCH 
STANDARD. 


ORIENTAL  POPPIES  THAT  BLOSSOM 
WITH  THE  TULIPS  AND  DAFFODILS, 
RIVALING  THEIR  RICH  BRILLIANCE 
OF  COLOR,  ARE  SHOWN  ABOVE  : 

THEY  PUSH  VIGOROUSLY  INTO  FULL 
GROWTH  AND  ARE  MUCH  VALUED 
BY  THE  IMPATIENT  GARDENER 
BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  THE  FIRST 
FLOWER  TO  FORM  A  HEAVY  FOLIAGED 
MASS  OF  COLOR. 


THIS 
TRANS¬ 
PARENT, 
CHIFFON- 
PETALED 
POPPY 
FLUTTERS 
LIKE  A 
BUT¬ 
TERFLIES’ 
WINGS,  AS 
IT  UN¬ 
FOLDS 
FOR  ITS 
BRIEF  LIFE 
IN  THE 
FULL  SUN 
OF  THE 
GARDEN. 


TWO  EXAMPLES  OF  EFFECTIVE 
PLANTINGS  OF  THE  ORIENTAL 
POPPIES  :  NO  FLOWER  IN  THE 
GARDEN  MAKES  A  QUICKER 
GROWTH  OR  MORE  GORGEOUS 
DISPLAY  OF  MASSED  COLOR: 
POPPIES  CAN  BE  SOWN  BY  THEM¬ 
SELVES  IN  A  BED  OUT 
IN  THE  OPEN  LAWN  WITH  NO 
FEAR  OF  STIFFNESS  OF  OUTLINE 
FOR  THE  LEAVES  FORM  A  GRACE¬ 
FUL  FRINGE  TO  THE  OTHERWISE 
SEVERE  LINE  OF  BED  :  THE  STEMS 
ARE  STRONG  ENOUGH  TO  SUPPORT 
THE  LARGE  BLOSSOMS  AGAINST 
QUITE  A  STRONG  BREEZE,  YET 
HAVE  THE  APPEARANCE  OF 
DELICACY  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR 
LIGHTNESS  OF  COLOR. 


THE  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 
ARE  ALSO  GREATLY  IN  DE¬ 
MAND  FOR  LIGHTENING  A 
DARK  GARDEN  CORNER,  OR 
ENLIVENING  THE  ASPECT  OF 
A  HEAVY  HEDGE:  WHEN 
PLANTED  IN  PARTIAL  SHADE 
THEY  DO  NOT  BLOSSOM  SO 
QUICKLY  BUT  PUSH  THEIR 
LIGHT  GREEN  STEMS  TO  A 
GREATER  HEIGHT  AND 
SHAKE  OUT  PALER,  MORE 
DELICATE  PETALS  I  THUS 
BY  HAVING  ONE  BED  IN 
THE  EXPOSED  SUNNY  OPEN 
LAWN  AND  ANOTHER 
PLANTING  IN  FRONT  OF  A 
SHELTERED  DARK  HEDGE 
THE  FULL  RANGE  OF 
ORIENTAL  GLORY  IS 
OBTAINED. 
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poppies;  the  only  flowers  (unless  we  except  the  lilac  or  syringa  at  the 
corner  of  the  house  and  the  peony  at  the  doorstep)  left  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  garden  of  hope  once  started  there.  The  lilac,  syringa 
and  peony  merely  hold  their  own  faithfully,  but  the  poppies,  ‘‘children 
of  the  dawn,”  spread  and  multiply,  and  cover  the  ground  where  the 
real  children  once  played. 

This  English  poppy  is  the  parent  of  the  numerous  French  and 
Shirley  poppies,  loveliest  of  all  the  large  family  of  Papaver.  The 
wonder  of  their  delicate  color  comes  from  the  successful  elimination 
of  the  black  that  characterizes  the  parent  stock.  Their  silky- 
tissued,  gossamer  petals  are  tipped  with  pink,  rimmed  with  rose, 
splashed  with  flame,  dotted,  edged  and  striped  with  carmine,  scarlet 
and  all  the  tones  and  half-tones  of  bright  reds,  unmixed  with  mark 
of  earth.  Though  they  are  always  single,  always  have  a  white  base 
and  always  have  yellow  or  white  stamens,  they  are  marvelously 
diversified.  Their  petals  are  sometimes  crumpled  and  crinkled  like 
satin,  or  gossamer-thin  like  a  veil,  or  transparently  smooth  like 
chiffon.  They  are  so  etherially  delicate  that  even  the  purely  com¬ 
mercial  gardeners  have  been  forced  to  give  them  fairy  names,  such  as 
Fire  Dragon,  Pompon,  Rosy  Morn,  Eiderdown,  Snowdrift,  Fairy 
Blush  and  Fay— ideal  names  for  these  fleeting,  filmy,  sunrise-colored 
blossoms. 

Poppies  are  effective  whether  planted  in  beds  out  in  the  open 
lawns,  in  borders  for  dark  hedges  that  act  as  startling  foil  to  their 
delicate  color  and  graceful  form,  along  stone  walls  and  at  the  base  of 
a  house.  But  the  ideal  way  is  to  scatter  them  on  a  grassy  bank, 
that  begins  with  a  gray,  rough  stone  wall  and  slopes  under  white 
birch  trees  to  a  quiet  pool— then  let  them  alone.  Let  them  make 
friends  with  tall  grasses,  mass  themselves  in  the  sunny  places  and 
venture  shyly  in  shadowy  ones.  Their  caprice  of  color,  vagaries  of 
growth,  whims  of  blooming  are  well  worth  encouraging. 

The  barbaric,  brilliant,  lustrous-petaled,  superb  Oriental  poppy 
is  almost  of  another  race.  It  is  the  acme  of  garden  pomp  and  glory, 
unrivaled  for  showy  effectiveness.  It  comes  up  with  the  daffodils 
and  tulips,  pushing  swiftly  into  prominence.  Traveling  from  Persia 
through  Armenia  into  our  land,  it  retains  its  inheritance  of  vivid 
colors,  but  has  adopted  our  vitality  of  growth.  Its  blossoms  are  often 
six  inches  across,  raised  into  the  sun  on  a  stalk  three  feet  and  more 
in  height.  Its  buds  never  nod  and  droop  as  other  poppies  do,  but 
stand  stiffly  erect.  The  pods  are  most  decorative,  making  a  fine 
contrast  of  color  and  form  when  arranged  in  a  vase.  It  is  long-lived, 
hardy,  easily  grown,  incomparable  in  color,  superb  in  growth.  Many 
royal  names  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  poppy,  the  pale  pink 
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Blush  Queen,  the  silvery -white  Silver 
Queen,  the  salmon-scarlet  Salmon 
Queen,  the  orange-scarlet  Rem¬ 
brandt,  the  crimson  and  black 
Beauty  of  Livermore  and  the  giant 
Colosseum,  a  flower  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  rich,  polished  and  dark 
scarlet.  No  poppy  can  equal  it  for 
borders,  for  color  fringes  to  shrub 
plantings,  for  showy  mas  sings  in 
sheer  color  display.  There  is  but 
one  poppy  to  match  it  for  richness 
of  color,  and  that  is  the  California 
poppy,  the  orange-gold  Eschscholizia 
Californica. 

This  Copa-de-Ora,  Cup  of  Gold, 
spreads  so  thickly  over  the  Pacific 
shores  that  the  Spanish  explorers 
named  the  land  after  it.  ‘'Land  of 
Fire”  they  called  it  when  first  they 
sighted  this  “satellite  of  the  sun.” 
And  they  made  the  region  “sacred 
to  San  Pascual  since  his  altar  cloth 
is  spread  upon  all  its  hills.”  In  the 
East  this  marvelously  colored  flower 
is  an  annual,  but  at  home  it  is  a  per¬ 
ennial.  There  it  blooms  abundantly 
for  all  the  spring  months  and  can  be 
found  putting  forth  bright  but  small 
“three  cent  pieces”  of  flowers  during 
every  month  of  the  year.  Its  calyx 
is  pointed  like  a  dunce  cap  and  sets 
humorously  on  top  of  the  bud  until  it  is  finally  doffed  by  the 
rapidly  unfolding  petals.  The  stems  are  widely  branching,  al¬ 
most  creeping  at  times,  and  exceedingly  graceful  of  line.  The 
flowers  have  that  human  flower-trick  of  closing  at  night.  A  field 
like  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  during  the  day  will  be  spirited 
into  a  sea  of  green  at  night.  Not  a  dash  of  gold  is  to  be  seen  when 
night  arrives,  for  every  blossom  refuses  to  shine  unless  their  lord,  the 
Sun,  is  nigh. 

Other  popular  garden  poppies  are  the  dwarf  Icelands  ( Papaver 
nudieaide).  They  are  invaluable  for  the  rock  garden,  to  mass  for 
low  borders,  for  cutting,  for  shady  places.  There  are  many  hybrids 


ONE  OF  THE  SLENDER  STEMMED,  RICHEST 
COLORED  OF  THE  SHIRLEY  POPPIES. 
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of  this  originally  golden-yellow  favorite  running  through  orange 
and  pink  to  rose.  It  is  a  perennial,  but  must  be  treated  as  an  annual. 
There  is  a  white  variety  ( nudicaule  var.  album )  much  in  demand  for 
small  white  borders.  Another  low-blooming  dwarf  poppy  is  the 
Alpine;  this  variety  must  have  the  protection  of  rocks.  It  likes 
rather  poor  soil,  cool  shade  of  rock,  good  drainage.  These  two 
poppies  never  cease  to  bloom  during  the  whole  season.  They  range 
from  all  the  rose  tints  into  and  through  the  yellows,  are  banded, 
flecked  and  splashed  in  myriad  of  attractive  ways. 

The  tiny  little  Celandine  that  received  its  name  because  it  comes 
to  the  garden  with  the  flitting  of  the  swallow,  is  really  the  color  of  a 
canary.  It  likes  the  rock  garden.  So  also  does  the  light  red,  dwarf 
Rubrifrage. 

Each  florist  offers  his  own  long  list  of  double  poppies,  those  with 
smooth-edged  petals,  those  with  ragged,  frayed-edged  petals  that 
resemble  a  chrysanthemum  somewhat.  These  double  hybrid  poppies 
exhibit  the  climax  of  poppy  brilliance  and  freakishness  of  color. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their  tissue-papered  crispness  of  form, 
their  range  of  tender  sunrise  hues,  their  shimmering  sunset  colors. 

Where  is  the  garden  of  every-day  reality,  of  rosy  dream,  of 
dearest  memory  untenanted  with  these  evanescent  flowers  of  mystery  P 
They  have  crept  in  our  poems  as  finally  as  the  royal  rose  and  the 
saintly  lily.  They  have  given  us  rest  from  pain,  delighted  us  with 
their  gay  curtseys  when  the  wind  set  them  dancing,  and  keep  yearly 
friendly  tryst  with  us  once  we  have  invited  with  a  packet  of  seeds  ! 


CRUMPLED  FLAME-COLORED  ORIENTAL  POPPIES  WITH  LARGE  PALE  GREEN  HEAVY  BUDS  AND  FERN¬ 
LIKE  LEAVES. 
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THE  TWO  GREAT  PAINTERS  OF  THE  AP¬ 
PLE  LAND  OF  SPAIN:  BY  MILDRED  STAPLEY 

PAIN,  to  the  outsider,  means  sunny,  orange-scented 
Andalusia;  to  the  Spaniard  it  means  rather  the  grim 
northern  provinces  of  Castile  and  Leon  where  the 
Goths,  pushed  ages  ago  by  the  Moors,  developed 
through  much  hardship  and  struggle  into  the  great 
Spanish  nation.  The  popularity  of  Andalusia  with 
foreigners  is  due  to  the  Romanticists  who  saw  wonder¬ 
ful  “copy”  in  its  Moorish  glamor  and  found  it  just  the  right  setting 
for  Alhambra  Tales,  for  “Carmens”  and  “Figaros.”  This  foreign 
preference  for  the  south  at  first  amused  the  Spaniard;  but  of  late 
he  has  begun  to  point  out  that  northern  Spain  is  equally,  if  not  more, 
fascinating;  wonderfully  paintable  either  in  words  or  pigments. 

As  a  distinguished  Spanish  critic  recently  expressed  it  in  a  protest 
against  certain  artists  who  seek  inspiration  in  the  south:  “If  the 
impetuous  Yalencian  recalls  by  his  sunny  canvas  the  golden  orange 
and  purple  grape  of  Mediterranean  regions,  the  meditative  Castilian 
recalls  by  the  cooler  but  more  richly  graduated  tones  of  his,  the 
apple  of  the  north ;  the  apple  is  bitter  to  southern  palates,  but  we  of 
the  north  know  that  it  is  an  excellent  fruit,  carrying  in  its  bosom  a 
nepenthe  for  those  who  dwell  in  wineless  lands.” 

The  two  great  painters  of  this  apple  land  are  the  Zubiaurre 
brothers — always,  excepting  Zuloaga,  who  likewise  has  never  gone  to 
the  south.  But  Zuloaga  lives  in  Paris  and  paints  his  native  land  all 
too  seldom;  the  Zubiaurres  paint  nothing  else.  They  give  us  the 
very  essence  of  Spanish  tradition.  Their  figures,  in  quaint  setting 
of  undulating  valley  and  hill,  of  rude  stone  bridges  and  firmly  planted 
little  stucco  dwellings,  carry  conviction  that  they  are  the  true  sons 
of  the  soil,  interpreted  for  us  by  one  of  their  own  brethren.  They 
are  seen  with  unswerving  realism,  yet  with  the  realism  made  tender 
by  artistic  originality.  To  one  familiar  with  Spain  nothing  seems 
posed  for  the  occasion  or  influenced  by  the  memory  of  things  seen 
elsewhere. 

Those  Charros  whom  they  paint,  for  instance;  you  may  see  them 
in  any  village  of  old  Leon  toward  the  Portuguese  border — tall, 
straight  men  and  women  of  the  plain  who  continue  to  wear  the  bar- 
baricallv  brilliant  costumes  of  their  ancestors.  So  much  are  those 
wide-spreading  yellow  skirts  a  matter  of  preference  that  even  the 
rich  village  girls  who  have  been  sent  off  to  Madrid  or  Paris  to  school 
resume  the  traditional  dress  on  their  return  to  the  province.  The 
Charro  would  despise  one  of  his  race  who  urbanized  himself.  And 
similarly,  when  they  gather  in  the  public  plaza  to  sing  the  wild 
inspiriting  ballads  of  their  ancestors  to  the  ancient  weird  music  of 
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dulzaina  or  tamboril,  they  would  look  coldly  upon  one  who 
allowed  rain  or  wind  or  biting  cold  to  drive  him  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  until  it  had  endured  at  least  six  hours.  That  is  what  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  country  mean  to  a  Charro. 

The  mosaic  floor  of  river  pebbles  in  a  Zubiaurre  picture  you  may 
see  in  the  humblest  northern  dwelling.  Every  cottage,  too,  has  that 
shelf  of  wonderfully  glazed,  gorgeous  peasant  pottery — something 
peculiarly  local  and  distinctive,  and  which  you  would  search  for 
in  vain  in  the  shops  of  the  large  cities.  No  mere  ostentation  of  still- 
life  virtuosity,  this  introduction  of  small  objects;  they  are  ubiqui¬ 
tous  in  the  humble  life  of  northern  Spain.  The  painter  has  merely 
taken  the  material  at  hand  and  brought  it  under  the  domination  of 
a  composition  sense  as  unaffectedly  primitive  as  the  elements  it 
composes.  That  is  why  flowers  and  fruit  and  faience  are  as  much 
in  place  in  a  Zubiaurre  canvas  as  stiff  little  wild  flowers  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  a  Gothic  tapestry. 

THE  name  Zubiaurre,  like  the  name  Zuloaga,  at  once  announces 
itself  as  Basque.  So  well  is  the  name  esteemed  abroad  that 
the  two  brothers  who  bear  it  have  received  honors  in  every 
European  capital.  A  dozen  public  galleries  possess  their  work  and 
innumerable  private  collections. 

Valentin  Zubiaurre  was  born  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  - 
nine;  his  brother  Ramon  three  years  later.  Their  father  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  musician,  head  of  the  Madrid  Conservatoiy  and  Director 
of  the  Royal  Chapel.  Moreover,  he  is  a  savant;  and  both  sons  in¬ 
herited  along  with  his  love  of  art,  his  fine  intellect.  From  boyhood 
both  wanted  to  be  painters  and  seemed  equally  gifted.  They  were 
placed  in  the  Escuela  Superior  de  Madrid  and  were  set  simultaneously 
at  copving  in  the  Prado.  Next  they  visited  the  principal  museums 
of  Europe,  and  then  came  back  to  paint  Spain.  And  because  they 
were  always  together,  and  because  what  they  have  put  into  and  taken 
out  of  life  is  almost  identical,  it  seems  natural  that  their  work  should 
be  spoken  of  collectively;  but  in  truth  there  is  a  far  deeper  reason 
for  their  mutuality  of  vision.  Both  are  limited  to  the  eye  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  world  about  them,  for  these  talented  sons  of  the 
Court  musician  were  born  deaf  and  dumb.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  only  the  most  analytical  observer  can  recognize,  at  a  glance, 
whether  a  canvas  is  by  the  exuberant  Ramon  or  the  more  serious 
Valentin.  People  say  merely  “It  is  a  Zubiaurre.” 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  their  paintings  of  provincial  life,  but  also 
of  their  portraits  and  family  groups.  Here  each  seems  equally 
capable  of  laying  aside  his  Charro  manner  and  seeing  in  a  delicate 
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and  decorative  way  the  aristocratic  personages  of  Madrid’s  mundane 
world. 

While  no  one  would  pretend  to  say  that  deafness  is  a  blessing, 
one  is  still  free  to  question  whether,  without  it,  the  Zubiaurres  would 
be  so  Spanish  in  their  art.  Equipped  with  normal  means  of  inter¬ 
course  with  their  fellow's,  might  they  not  long  since  have  found  that 
brilliant  artistic  fraternity  of  Paris  irresistible?  Would  they  have 
been  able  to  hold  aloof  from  its  lure  and  devote  themselves  so  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  Spain?  Or,  with  closer  contact  with  cosmopolitan  art- 
life,  might  they  not,  in  this  day  of  deviations  from  long-accepted 
standards,  have  attempted  to  translate  the  mystic  beauty  of  their 
own  Mediaeval  towns  and  types  by  some  method  so  assertive  as  to 
outweigh,  in  itself,  the  quiet,  quaint  claims  ot  the  subject  matter? 

And  the  Zubiaurre  eye,  if  it  w'ere  not  their  chief  point  of  contact 
with  life,  would  it  see  so  powerfully?  Would  it  seize  so  unerringly 
the  subtlest  gradations  of  light  and  fathom  the  mystery  of  shadow? 
Would  it  run  riot  in  a  mass  of  warm  rich  color  and  suddenly  offset 
this  by  a  daring,  large  blank  area  of  cool  greenish-wdiite?  Would  it 
master  so  successfully  the  trick  of  textures,  lingering  as  lovingly 
on  the  leathery  face  of  a  Basque  fisherman  or  a  Castilian  peasant 
as  on  the  velvety  surface  of  a  peach?  Idle  questions,  one  may  say; 
and  the  brothers  themselves  might  be  readiest  to  disavow  any  in¬ 
debtedness  to  their  supposed  deprivation;  but  I  cannot  help  sus¬ 
pecting  that  it  has  been  a  factor  in  keeping  them  with  their  owm 
people,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  wrell  be  pronounced  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

THE  Zubiaurres  are  doing  for  Spain  what  was  done  for  Holland 
in  that  wonderful  century  when  innumerable  artists  set  them¬ 
selves  the  task  of  immortalizing  her  landscape,  her  domestic 
life,  her  kermess  frolics.  No  painter  was  similarly  occupied  in  Spain 
in  that  day.  Spain  was  then  shaping  her  Sevillian  group  of  religious 
painters  and  one — albeit  the  greatest — portraitist.  But  of  genre 
painters,  strictly  speaking,  she  had  none.  No  one  depicted  all  those 
details  of  the  daily  life  of  simple  people  that  lent  color  and  human 
interest  to  the  life  of  bygone  days  in  Spain;  but  precisely  because 
it  is  the  one  country  of  Europe  where  provincial  customs  and  costumes 
and  ferias  and  processions  have  hardly  changed  since  then,  it  is  still 
possible  for  native  artists  of  clear  vision  and  untouched  by  fashionable 
creeds  and  sects  to  make  up  these  arrears  to  the  Spanish  School. 
That  is  what  the  Zubiaurres  seem  to  be  doing. 

Their  painting  is  nothing  more  than  the  virile  technique  that 
was  good  enough  for  the  old  masters  applied  to  the  purpose  of  re- 
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cording  that  daily  life  with  which  the  painter  has  been  familiar 
from  his  earliest  moments.  It  is  Spanish  phenomena  scrupulously 
observed  by  men  highly  gifted  with  the  dramatic  sense.  And  the 
dramatic  sense,  Romanticists  to  the  contrary,  can  submit  to  fact, 
and  by  doing  so  it  may  arrive  at  rare  pictorial  expression.  It  gets 
poetic  charm,  for  instance,  without  the  usual  nebulous  blur  over 
nature,  but  through  the  almost  uncanny  clearness  of  the  keen 
Castilian  air;  and  it  achieves  archaic  charm  without  copying  the 
primitives,  but  by  merely  accentuating  those  elements  in  rural  life 
which,  among  these  conservative  folks  of  northern  Spain,  are  the 
same  as  when  the  old  masters  of  genre  wrought  in  Holland. 

Whether,  should  the  two  brothers  later  live  and  work  apart  they 
will  develop  differences  of  artistic  personality,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  watch.  Meanwhile  their  work  stands  collectively  as  a  master¬ 
piece  of  observation.  It  is  the  Spain  of  the  Spaniard  unaffected  by 
the  much  overworked  golden  glamor  of  the  south.  For  artists  in 
Spain  or  out,  it  is  a  rich  aesthetic  feast.  For  the  layman  who  knows 
the  country  only  through  fiction  it  must  be  a  revelation.  It  carries 
proof  that  Spain  grows  the  apple  as  well  as  the  orange.  The  apple, 
indeed,  is  the  seal  to  a  Zubiaurre  painting  almost  as  inevitably  as 
the  cherry-blossom  is  to  a  Japanese  print. 


ART  AND  THE  DAILY  LIFE  OF  MAN 

UJ  F  you  accept  art,  it  must  be  part  of  your  daily  lives,  and  the 
I  daily  life  of  every  man.  It  will  be  with  us  wherever  we  go, 
in  the  ancient  city  full  of  traditions  of  past  time,  in  the  newly 
cleared  farm  in  America  or  the  colonies,  where  no  man  has  dwelt 
for  traditions  to  gather  round  him;  in  the  quiet  countryside  as  in 
the  busy  town,  no  place  shall  be  without  it.  You  will  have  it  with 
you  in  your  sorrow  as  in  your  joy,  in  your  work-a-day  hours  as  in 
your  leisure.  It  shall  be  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  be  shared  by 
gentle  and  simple,  learned  and  unlearned,  and  be  as  a  language  that 
all  can  understand.  It  will  not  hinder  any  work  that  is  necessary 
to  the  life  of  man  at  the  best,  but  it  will  destroy  all  degrading  toil, 
all  enervating  luxury,  all  foppish  frivolity.  It  will  be  the  deadly 
foe  of  ignorance,  dishonesty  and  tyranny,  and  will  foster  good-will, 
fair  dealing  and  confidence  between  man  and  man.  It  will  teach 
you  to  respect  the  highest  intellect  with  a  manly  reverence,  but  not 
to  despise  any  man  who  does  not  pretend  to  be  what  he  is  not.” — 
From  William  Morris’s  “Art  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth.” 
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LEVINGTON  COMFORT 

HE  City — intolerable  as  it  is  in  itself  and  as  an  insti¬ 
tution — is  chief  among  those  urging  forces  which 
shall  bring  us  to  simplicity  and  naturalness  at  the  last. 
It  hastens  our  emerging  to  freedom;  and  having 
achieved  freedom,  we  cannot  continue  to  remain  apart, 
because  we  are  so  made  that  none  can  remain  sensitive 
to  prolonged  beauty.  Be  very  sure  that  the  year- 
round  countryman  does  not  see  what  you  see,  coming  tired  and 
half-broken  from  the  town;  and  those  who  are  caught  and  maimed 
by  the  city  cannot  conceive  their  plight,  as  do  you,  returning  re¬ 
plenished  and  refreshed. 

I  was  twenty-five  when  I  met  the  first  longing  for  the  country. 
W  e  went  to  live  in  a  good  place,  but  there  was  no  peace  for  me  there. 
I  felt  forgotten.  There  was  some  vibration  which  my  life  then  was 
shallow  and  artificial  enough  to  require.  I  began  to  miss  it  feverishly 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  of  the  new  life.  The  soil  gave  me  nothing. 
I  wanted  what  the  cities  could  give — noise  of  name,  the  praise  of 
men,  the  answer  of  the  many  to  my  work  which  was  not  fit  to  be 
answered.  1  wanted  dress,  games,  light,  because  these  cheap  obvious 
things  meant  life  to  me.  All  waste  and  stimulation  was  dear;  that 
which  the  many  rushed  after  seemed  the  things  which  a  man  should 
have. 

Though  my  wants  were  very  many,  I  was  not  ready  to  give.  I 
wanted  the  world  to  admire  me,  but  I  did  not  love  men.  I  worked 
continually  for  my  own  aggrandizement;  and  though  the  air  was 
dripping  with  fragrance  and  the  spring  ineffable  with  fruit-blooms, 
I  was  enough  to  poison  any  paradise. 

It  is  very  clear  that  I  hadn’t  been  man-handled  enough,  not 
punished  enough,  to  come  back  with  love  and  gratefulness  to  the 
old  mother  of  us  all.  Some  of  us  must  be  pitifully  abused  before 
we  can  accept  the  healing  of  Nature.  I  rushed  away  at  last  to  an 
Asiatic  war,  and  saw  men  at  their  worst,  and  called  it  life. 

So  deep  was  the  imprint  of  this  experience  that  I  said  for  years: 
“The  country  is  good,  but  it  is  not  for  me."  ...  I  loved  to  read 
about  the  country,  loved  to  hear  men  talk  about  their  little  places, 
but  always  felt  a  temperamental  exile  from  their  dahlias  and  gladioli 
and  wistaria.  I  knew  what  would  happen  to  me  if  I  went  again  to 
the  country  to  live,  for  I  judged  by  the  former  adventure.  Work 
would  stop;  all  mental  activity  would  sink  into  a  bovine  rumination. 

Yet  during  all  these  years  the  illusions  were  falling  away.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  never  an  end  to  illusions,  but  they  become  more 
subtle  to  meet  our  spiritual  equipment.  I  had  long  since  lost 
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my  love  for  the  roads  of  the  many — the  crowded  roads  that  run  so 
straight  to  ruin.  A  sentence  had  stood  up  again  and  again  from  my 
work  (for  this  was  a  realization  which  I  had  earned)  that  the  voice  of 
the  devil  is  the  voice  of  the  crowd. 

Though  I  did  not  turn  yet  back  to  the  land,  I  had  come  to  see  the 
City  as  one  of  the  three  ranking  menaces  of  the  human  spirit,  a  huge 
black  companion  for  Trade  and  War — there’s  a  three-in-one  for 
destruction.  And  though  there  are  races  of  men  who  have  not  yet 
finished  their  evolution  through  war,  the  most  ancient  and  occulted 
of  the  three,  it  became  very  clear  to  me  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at 
least,  must  master  Trade  and  go  forth  from  the  City  for  the  re¬ 
creating  part  of  their  year  or  else  suffer  in  deeper  ways  than  death. 
The  City  will  do  still  for  the  Mediterranean  peoples  and  for  a  race 
that  has  long  since  passed  its  high  spiritual  tide,  but  sterility  and 
extinction  of  name  is  the  price  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  now  pay 
for  continued  competition  in  the  ruck  of  life. 

THERE  came  a  spring  at  last  in  which  there  was  but  one  elm 
tree.  The  rest  was  flat-buildings  and  asphalt  and  motor- 
puddled  air.  I  was  working  long  in  those  April  days,  while 
the  great  elm  tree  broke  into  life  at  the  window.  There  is  a  green 
all  its  own  to  the  young  elm  leaves,  and  that  green  was  all  my  spring. 
Voices  of  the  street  came  up  through  it,  and  whispers  of  the  wind; 
I  remember  one  smoky  moon,  and  there  was  a  certain  dawn  in  which 
I  loved,  more  strangely  than  ever,  the  cut-leaved  profile  against  the 
gray -red  east.  The  spirit  of  it  seemed  to  come  to  me,  and  all  that 
the  elm  tree  meant — hill-cabins  and  country  dusks,  bees  and  blooms 
and  stars,  and  the  plain  holy  life  of  spiritual  aspiration.  It  was  this 
dawn  that  I  found  myself  dreaming,  thirsting,  and  waiting  for — 
all  that  the  elm  tree  meant — as  if  I  were  exiled  from  the  very  flesh 
that  could  bring  the  good  low  earth  to  my  senses  again. 

Could  it  be  that  I  was  ready  at  last?  We  went  forth  very  timidly, 
taking  the  cars  that  came  first,  and  thinking  that  we  would  have  a 
day’s  outing,  even  if  we  found  nothing.  Finally,  a  car  brought  us 
to  the  end  of  the  landscape.  It  was  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  that 
brimmed  before  us.  .  .  .  For  weeks  there,  in  a  ?  little  rented 

place,  we  were  so  happy  that  we  hardly  ventured  to  speak  of  it. 
We  had  expected  so  little,  and  had  brought  such  a  weariness.  Day 
after  day  unfolded  in  the  very  fulness  of  life,  and  the  small  flower¬ 
beds  there  in  the  stranger’s  land  held  the  cosmic  answer.  All  that 
summer  Jupiter  marked  time  across  the  southern  heavens,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sense  of  conquest  in  hiving  the  first  swarm  of 
bees.  They  had  to  be  carried  on  a  branch  down  a  deep  gulley  and 
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several  hundred  feet  beyond.  Two-thirds  of  the  huge  cluster  were 
in  the  air  about  me  before  the  super  was  lifted,  yet  there  was  not  a 
sting  from  the  tens  of  thousands.  We  had  the  true  thirst  that  year; 
little  things  were  enough;  we  were  innocent,  even  of  possession, 
and  brought  back  to  the  good  land  all  the  sensitizing  that  the  City 
had  given.  There  were  days  in  which  we  were  so  happy — that  another 
summer  of  such  life  would  have  seemed  too  much  to  ask. 

I  had  lived  three  weeks  when  I  suddenly  remembered  that  for¬ 
merly  I  read  newspapers — and  opened  the  nearest.  The  mystery 
and  foreign-ness  of  it  was  as  complete  as  the  red  fire  of  Antares  that 
gleamed  so  balefully  every  night  across  the  lake — a  hell  of  trials  and 
jealousy  and  suicide.  The  obscenity  and  passion  of  it  came  up  from 
the  sheet  to  my  nostrils  like  the  smell  of  blood. 

The  spell  was  broken  a  little  when  we  came  to  buy,  for  whenever 
you  play  with  the  meshes  of  possession  a  devil  is  near  at  hand  to 
weave  you  in.  It  is  true  that  we  took  enough  lake-frontage  for  quiet 
and  enough  depth  for  a  permanent  fruit-garden — all  for  the  price 
of  a  fifty-foot  lot  in  the  City;  but  these  things  call  upon  one  for  a 
certain  property -mindedness  and  desiring,  in  the  usage  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  common  and  far  from  admirable.  There  were  days 
in  the  thrall  of  stone-work  and  grading  and  drainage  in  which  I 
forgot  the  sun-path  and  the  cloud-shadows;  nights  in  which  I  saw  fire¬ 
places  and  sleeping  porches  (still  innocent  of  matter  to  make  the 
dreams  come  true)  instead  of  the  immortal  signatures  of  the  heavens. 

BUT  we  had  learned  our  City  lessons  rather  well,  and  these  dis¬ 
turbers  did  not  continue  to  defile.  A  man  may  build  his  house. 
A  few  good  things — perennials  by  all  means,  an  elm  tree, 
stone-work  and  an  oaken  door;  the  things  that  need  not  replenishing 
in  materials,  that  grow  old  with  you  or  reach  their  prime  after  you 
have  passed— the  silent  beautiful  things  that  symbolize  the  life  that 
lasts,  that  draw  the  love  from  your  soul  as  you  pass — these  are 
enough.  For  a  home  that  does  not  promote  your  naturalness  is  a 
place  of  vexation  to  you  and  to  your  children. 

Yet  it  is  through  the  breaking  of  husks  of  illusion — through  the 
very  artificialities  that  we  come  to  love  the  sane  and  holy  things. 
The  man  of  great  lands,  who  draws  his  livelihood  from  the  soil,  can 
never  know  the  healing  or  the  tender  loveliness  that  came  up  to  us 
that  first  summer.  One  must  know  the  maiming  of  the  cities  to  bring 
to  the  land  a  surface  that  Nature  floods  with  ecstasies.  Carlyle 
thundered  against  artificial  things  all  his  wonderful  life,  exalted 
the  splendors  of  simplicity  which  permit  a  man  to  forget  himself — 
just  missing  the  fact  that  a  man  must  be  artificial  before  he  can  be 
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natural;  that  we  learn  by  suffering  and  come  up  through  the  hell 
and  complication  of  cities  only  to  show  us  wherein  our  treasure  lies. 

The  narrow  non-sensitive  consciousness  of  the  peasant,  with  its 
squirrel-dream  of  filled  barns,  its  cruelty  and  continual  garnering — 
that  is  very  far  from  the  way.  Tolstoi  went  against  the  eternal  law 
to  tiy  that.  He  wanted  simplicity  so  tragically  that  he  permitted 
his  desire  to  prevail  and  turned  back  to  the  peasants  for  it.  It  is 
against  the  law  to  turn  back.  The  peasants  are  simple  because  they 
have  not  met  the  intervening  complications  between  their  inland 
lake  consciousness  and  the  oceanic  clarity  ahead.  Be  very  sure  that 
none  will  escape  the  complication,  for  we  rise  to  different  dimensions 
of  simplicity  through  such  trials.  War,  Trade,  the  City  and  all  or¬ 
ganized  hells  are  our  training  fields.  The  tragedy  is  to  remain, 
to  remain  fixed  in  them — not  to  rush  forth  at  last  from  our  miserable 
self-consciousness  and  self-serving  in  the  midst  of  them.  Cosmic 
simplicity  is  ahead;  the  naturalness  of  the  deeper  health  of  man — 
that  is  ahead. 

THE  finer  we  are,  the  more  easily  are  we  slain.  A  continual 
process  of  recreation,  other  than  physical ,  is  essential  for 
highly-endowed  human  beings.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
more  needed  in  the  world  than  joy — yet  even  there  those  who  have 
come  along  require  quality. 

According  to  the  development  of  the  plant  or  tree  does  it  draw 
the  virtues  of  soil  and  light.  Man  and  Nature  combine  to  make  a 
pippin  from  a  thorn-apple,  or  an  empress  rose  from  a  meadow  briar, 
but  for  their  increase  and  evolution  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
combination  of  forces.  Tlieir  reversion  is  swift  and  tragic  without 
it.  The  higher  animals  demand  the  association  of  men  for  their 
well-being;  and  the  first  ailment  for  the  nurture  of  the  more  sensitive 
children  is  the  exquisite  human  magnetism — love.  Even  their 
bodies  waste  through  love’s  lack. 

According  to  our  fineness  we  draw  from  the  great  driving  force  of 
creation  our  quality  of  energy.  Everything  is  there,  but  its  mani¬ 
festations  are  through  matter.  All  that  moves  under  the  sun  is  a 
product  of  the  union  of  matter  and  the  driving  spirit  of  creation. 
If  we  are  coarse  and  fibrous,  only  the  low  power  of  beasts  can  quicken 
us.  If  we  are  sensitive  from  suffering  and  self-mastery ,  we  become 
instruments  of  a  power  to  lift  the  hearts  of  men.  The  lump  of  coal 
is  no  more  a  product  of  sunlight  than  is  the  brain  of  man,  though  the 
one  throws  off  its  energy  in  sensible  heat  and  the  other  in  thought 
that  impregnates  the  mind  of  the  race  and  leaves  no  man  the  same. 
In  the  intense  years  of  apprenticeship  a  man  struggles  to  bring 
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to  himself  the  laurels  of  toil;  in  the  good  days  of  mastery  which  follow 
unless  he  lose  his  way,  the  worker  seeks  to  bestow  his  gifts  upon  his 
race.  For  he  has  put  away  the  cheap  illusion  of  getting  and  is 
caught  in  the  superb  passion  of  doing.  No  other  plan  of  education 
deserves  the  name  in  this  year  of  our  Lord.  For  we  stand,  each  one  of 
11s,  as  fuses  between  the  driving  force  of  creation  and  the  race  to 
which  we  belong.  The  power  to  draw  from  is  infinite,  but  only 
according  to  our  capacity  can  we  carry  it.  In  the  nature  of  life 
this  capacity  increases  according  to  its  proper  use.  It  is  therefore 
service  and  doing  that  bring  to  us  the  vital  replenishment.  The 
turning  of  the  fuse  in  to  self  instead  of  outward  in  service,  shuts  us 
off  entirely  except  from  the  low  voltage  of  the  animal  and  the  savage. 

Real  joy  is  here  to  be  found.  It  is  not  with  the  austerities  apart; 
certainly  it  is  not  with  the  crowd.  It  will  not  possess  one  because 
he  has  come  into  the  most  perfect  country  of  the  world;  certainly 
it  will  not  flood  home  to  the  soul  of  man  in  the  towns.  Joy  does 
not  follow  because  one  is  excellently  well  in  the  body;  for  the  most 
joyous  spirits  here  below  have  not  that  health.  The  joy  that  does 
not  mean  pleasure;  that  means  blessedness  rather  than  happiness; 
the  only  real  joy  that  evolved  human  beings  can  know  is  the  deeper, 
the  inner  health  of  continual  recreation,  which  comes  from  giving 
forth  our  best,  the  detachment  of  self  from  this  best,  the  passionate 
ideal  for  the  general  good  and  service  toward  it.  It  is  the  purer 
receptivity  which  answers  the  loss  of  the  love  of  self  wherein  the  joy 
of  living  lies  and  all  replenishment  in  poise  and  peace.  You  can  go 
it  blind  and  win  on  this  formula;  and  all  else  is  loss,  indeed. 

It  is  necessary7  to  go  up  to  Sinai,  but  just  as  necessary  to  descend 
to  men  with  the  story.  It  is  essential  to  go  to  the  country — in  fact, 
many  of  us  die  for  waiting  too  long— but  just  as  essential  to  go  back 
to  the  cities.  Nature  will  cease  her  thrall;  the  very  processes  of  re¬ 
creation  will  cease  if  wre  do  not  return  to  the  cities  for  service.  We  are 
not  in  the  world  for  northern  summers  and  winters  in  Capri  or  Cali¬ 
fornia;  we  are  not  here  for  a  year-round  peace.  Even  the  oxen  may 
not  have  that.  It  is  not  that  the  cities  are  good  that  we  must  go, 
but  because,  freshened  and  replenished,  our  work  is  there  among 
those  who  cannot  leave — even  among  those  who  care  not. 
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THE  HUMBLE  ANNALS  OF  A  BACKYARD: 
THE  RAIN:  BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 


Lady  of  the  House  does  not  like  thunder-storms, 

;  high  winds  or  rainy  days,  and  we  seem  to  have  a  good 

gg|jMM  many  of  all  three  in  spite  of  our  annual  drought.  I 

■  don’t  mind  those  things  so  much  myself,  though  I 
MMM  hate  to  see  branches  blown  from  the  trees,  and  I  am 

not  free  from  the  depressing  effects  of  a  long  rainy 
spell. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  rainy  day  that  I  like.  It  comes  after  a  dry 
spell,  when  we  have  had  plenty  of  sunshine  and  the  garden  is  parched 
with  thirst.  I  recall  one  such  recently. 

The  sun  went  dowm  in  a  golden  haze,  and  in  the  morning  we 
awoke  to  hear  the  steady  rattle  of  the  rain  on  the  piazza  roof.  Out 
in  the  backyard  the  garden  is  drinking  eagerly,  and  already  the  corn 
has  taken  on  new  life;  it  seems  to  have  grown  an  inch.  The  grass 
and  the  lilac  leaves  are  washed  a  clean,  glistening  green;  the  dahlia 
buds  nod  heavily  in  the  dripping  from  the  ailanthus  tree  above  them. 
One  of  my  tomato  vines  lies  prostrate,  perhaps  from  a  too  copious 
imbibing  of  the  life-giving  fluid. 

Then  I  turn  to  the  front  of  the  house,  for  there  is  the  impression 
I  like  to  receive.  A  lone  pedestrian  hurries  up  the  street,  his  umbrella 
held  at  an  angle  against  the  slanting  spears  of  rain.  Across  the  street 
and  a  little  way  dowm  a  covered  grocer’s  wagon  stops  and  a  man  in 
rubber  coat  and  boots  jumps  out  and  dashes  around  the  house  with  a 
basket.  The  horse  stands  and  nods  exactly  as  the  dahlia  buds  do. 

The  rain  comes  dowm  so  steadily  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  fog, 
half  blotting  out  the  landscape  and  changing  the  aspect  of  familiar 
objects.  All  the  sharp  angles  are  softened  a  little,  and  the  motion 
of  the  rain  gives  the  scene  a  look  of  unreality  as  though  it  were  a 
moving  picture.  All  the  colors  are  changed.  There  is  no  blue 
overhead,  only  a  dull,  slaty  gray  that  casts  its  tone  over  all  the 
landscape.  Green,  red,  white,  yellow,  all  are  grayed  as  with  the 
broad  wash  of  an  artist’s  brush.  Only  the  brown  of  the  tree  trunks 
appears  to  stand  out  darker  and  more  vividly.  Our  street  seems 
turned  into  a  Japanese  print. 

The  grocer’s  man  comes  hurrying  out  and  leaps  into  his  wagon. 
The  horse  starts  off  at  a  smart  trot  and  the  street  is  deserted.  I 
peer  through  the  rain  at  the  houses  opposite,  but  detect  no  sign  of 
life  in  the  windows.  It  is  as  though  the  world  were  asleep,  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  Prince  to  kiss  it  awake  again. 

I  alone  of  all  the  village  seem  to  be  alive  and  stirring.  I  am  shut 
into  a  little  world  all  my  own.  I  experience  all  the  joy  of  solitude 
and  none  of  its  pain.  The  witchery  of  the  rain  makes  me  as  lonely 
as  a  mountain  in  the  clouds  and  I  surrender  to  the  enchantment. 
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OUR  WATER  GARDENS:  MAKING  THEM  AND 
PLANTING  THEM:  BY  ALICE  LOUNSBERRY 


GLIMPSE  of  water,  mirrorlike  and  still,  and  a 
gracious  flower  floating  like  a  swan  majestically 
upon  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  sights  of  Nature.  It 
P^.  appeals  to  the  emotions  as  well  as  to  the  vision. 
Within  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  said,  much 
written  about  the  facility  with  which  water  plants 
can  be  grown  in  streams  and  ponds  conveniently 
near  the  home,  in  tubs  sunken  on  the  lawn,  and  in  such  other  waters 
as  lie  on  the  landscape  like  mirrors  reflecting  the  sky.  The  planting 
of  water-lilies  has  been  entered  into  with  zest  and  its  fascination 
widely  extolled.  And  then  in  many  instances,  with  the  passing  of 
the  second  season,  has  come  a  lull  in  the  owner’s  enthusiasm.  The 
plants  procured  to  decorate  the  waters  have  failed  to  live  over  the 
winter;  their  blooms  have  been  small  and  scattered,  or  in  some 
other  way  they  have  disappointed  the  high  expectations.  Occasion¬ 
ally  so  melancholy  has  been  the  experience  of  an  amateur  with  water- 
lilies  that  their  cultivation  has  been  discontinued  without  deep 
searching  as  to  the  cause  for  the  failure. 

Water-lilies  are  like  people:  they  have  their  individual  tem¬ 
peraments,  demanding,  besides,  certain  cultural  conditions  in  order 
to  thrive.  To  grow  them  successfully  requires  not  only  a  keen 
observation  of  them  as  specialized  forms  of  growth,  but  also  a  certain 
hospitable  acknowledgment  of  their  demands.  With  increased 
understanding  of  horticulture,  the  futility  of  attempting  too  much 
on  small  plots  of  ground  has  come  to  be  recognized,  but  the 
simple  fact  of  not  specializing  closely  on  the  kind  of  planting  most 
suitable  to  the  landscape  has  paved  the  way  for  errors  innumer¬ 
able. 


Very  few  places  of  limited  areas  lend  themselves  to  a  variety 
of  planting.  To  attempt  a  rock  garden,  a  rose  garden,  a  water 
garden,  perennial  planting,  shrubbery  and  lawn  decoration  without 
wide  and  diversified  acreage  is,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
a  mistake.  And  of  all  the  plants  that  are  grown,  none  requires  a  more 
sympathetic  setting  than  the  lily  that  adorns  the  surface  of  lake  or 
pool. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  some  water-lilies  will  grow  in 
tubs  sunken  on  a  lawn  or  even  in  a  city  backyard,  thus  giving  delight 
to  the  beholder.  Others  only  fully  enjoy  them  when  they  are  culti¬ 
vated  on  the  waters  of  the  open  country  or  seen  in  their  natural  state, 
wTild  on  hidden  pools. 

Happily  even  on  cultivated  grounds  Nature  is  rich  in  streams, 
in  ponds  and  boggy  pieces  of  lowland  through  wrhich  the  water  moves 
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slowly.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  acceptable  spot  for  a  water 
garden,  since  Nature  has  planned  so  well  in  advance  that  little 
remains  to  be  done  in  starting  a  lily  pool  other  than  to  clear  and 
regulate  the  land,  dam  the  stream  and  plant  the  pond.  The  natural 
setting  is  in  this  case  provided.  In  the  coves  of  a  stream,  water- 
lilies  can  also  be  grown,  although  before  deciding  on  their  location 
it  is  well  to  notice  where  the  force  of  the  stream  has  formed  a  small 
bay,  and  then  to  work  this  feature  still  farther  inland  until  a  restful 
harbor  is  secured.  Wherever  soil  has  collected  and  natural  vegeta¬ 
tion  sprung  up  along  the  shore,  the  opportunity  should  be  grasped 
to  extend  it  as  a  planting  ground  for  such  grasses  and  shrubs  as  give 
a  harmonious  frame  to  the  lily  picture. 

Still  it  is  important  not  to  overdo  these  effects  or  the  water  will 
take  on  an  elaborated  look  entirely  unlike  the  handiwork  of  Nature. 
Simply  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  stream  or  pond  should  be 
accentuated,  and  always  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  fit  homes  for 
plants. 

The  most  enticing  of  landscapes  are  those  on  one  hand  in  which 
Nature  is  controlled,  or  on  the  other,  elaborated  in  harmony  with  her 
original  beauty.  And  since  water  is  the  natural  element  of  reflection, 
the  value  of  its  nearness  to  the  country  home  can  in  no  wise  be  over¬ 
estimated.  When  it  is  absent  in  a  natural  form  there  is  always  the 
artificial  pool  or  basin  to  be  considered;  constructions,  however, 
which  should  not  be  entered  into  lightly  since  somewhat  costly,  and 
only  satisfactory  when  exceedingly  well  done. 

THE  best  of  the  artificial  ponds  are  those  that  are  dug  out  to 
a  depth  of  about  three  feet  and  then  tightly  cemented,  water 
being  admitted  gently  at  one  end,  let  out  at  the  other  and 
drained  away  into  the  nearest  sewer.  Over  the  bottom  of  such  a 
basin,  rich  soil  should  be  deposited  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
renewed  in  all  probability  each  season.  The  shores  of  all  made 
ponds  and  basins  require  also  to  be  prepared  with  soil  of  rich  quality, 
that  they  may  foster  the  growth  designed  to  take  away  from  them 
the  look  of  artificiality. 

The  importance  of  setting  water  plants  in  the  right  kind  of  soil 
is  very  great.  They  are  as  voracious  feeders  as  roses,  and  exhibit 
their  best  only  when  placed  in  the  richest  mixture  of  mold  and  manure. 
Two  parts  of  well-rotted  sods  and  one  part  cow  manure  has  been 
recommended  as  not  too  heavy  for  their  nurture.  The  large  natural 
pond  or  stream  wherein  lilies  are  grown  should  be  dug  out  along  the 
front,  or  wherever  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  and  replaced  by  at  least 
a  foot  of  soil  richer  in  quality.  To  attempt  to  grow  many  of  the 
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beautiful  varieties  of  water-lilies,  Nymphceas,  without  a  just  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  is  merely  to  work  toward  disappointment. 

The  wild  water-lilies  thrive  on  decayed  leaves  and  other  vege¬ 
table  matter  accumulated  in  the  murky  bottoms  of  natural  ponds; 
but  the  wonderful  French  and  American  hybrids,  also  the  rare 
varieties  from  far-olf  lands,  are  not  so  readily  satisfied. 

The  indigenous  water-lilies  of  America  are  not  numerous,  the 
sweet-scented  white  water-lily  or  water-nymph  being  the  most 
general  in  range  and  the  best  loved.  In  summer  this  lily  floats 
calmly  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  attracts  to  its  golden  heart 
the  insects  on  which  it  relies  for  fertilization,  drinking  in  meantime 
plentifully  of  life  and  sunshine.  With  its  first  foreboding  of  frost, 
however,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond  and  nestles  in  the  mud 
until  the  return  of  spring.  The  wanner  water,  heavier  than  ice, 
also  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond  shielding  it  from  the  cold, 
like  a  coverlet.  Frequently  this  native  lily  is  seen  in  cultivation; 
although  it  is  the  hybrids,  large  of  size  and  remarkable  in  color,  that 
have  given  the  greater  impetus  to  decorative  water  planting. 

Among  these  hybrids  there  are  both  tender  and  hardy  sorts. 
The  latter  can  be  left  in  the  pond  all  winter  like  the  native,  and  will 
return  to  bloom  the  following  season  with  the  regularity  of  the 
daisies  of  the  field.  The  tender  ones,  on  the  contrary,  need  to  be 
taken  up  each  autumn  and  stored  in  a  greenhouse  or  cellar  over  the 
winter.  For  this  reason  it  is  customary  to  plant  tender  varieties 
in  tubs,  which  in  turn  are  sunk  into  the  pond  during  the  season  of 
bloom,  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  their  cultural  conditions  can  be 
well  controlled.  Water-lilies  spread  rapidly,  so  their  root  growth, 
which  is  often  a  serious  problem  when  planted  loosely  in  small 
ponds,  is  thus  easily  governed. 

There  are  many  people  who  find  delight  in  these  decorative 
water  gardens  and  yet  who  confine  their  enthusiasm  to  the  hardy 
varieties  of  Nymplusas  with  perhaps  a  few  natives  added,  and  one  or 
two  such  notable  tender  beauties  as  the  Nymphoea  Zanzibariensis — 
the  wonderful  royal  blue  lily  of  Zanzibar  which  stays  open  from  eleven 
in  the  morning  until  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  upholding  on  stout 
stalks  flowers  sometimes  ten  inches  in  diameter.  This  variety  of  the 
water-lily  is  so  splendid  in  color  and  texture  that  those  who  have  no 
glass  house  or  fitting  place  in  which  to  keep  it  over  the  winter  are 
willing  to  buy  it  anew7  each  year  in  spite  of  the  cost.  As  a  decoration 
for  a  sheet  of  water  it  gives  a  poetical  quality  most  ingratiating  to 
the  real  flower-lover.  Especially  is  it  notable  in  contrast  to  the  hardy 
Nymphoea  alba  candidissima  and  the  tiny  white  variety,  Nymphoea 
pygmaea. 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  NYMPHjEA  MARLIACEA  ROSEA,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RANK 
GROWING  OF  BEAUTIFUL  LILIES  :  THE  FLOWERS  ARE  DEEP  ROSE  IN  COLOR  AND 
OFTEN  BOTH  LEAVES  AND  FLOWERS  ARE  LIFTED  ABOVE  THE  WATER. 


THE  HIGH  HOUR  OF  BLOOM  IN  WHICH  ALL  WATER-LILIES  OPEN  THEIR  FLOW¬ 
ERS  AND  SHOW  THEIR  GOLDEN  CENTERS  TO  THE  WORLD,  INVITING  THE  WINGED 
FERTILIZERS  OF  THE  INSECT  WORLD. 

LILIES  GUARDED  BY  THEIR  PADS  AS  EFFECTIVELY  AS  BY  A  REGIMENT  OF  SOL¬ 
DIERS  :  THE  ILLUSTRATION  IS  ONE  NEVERTHELESS  WHICH  MAKES  ONE  WISH 
FOR  A  CLEARER  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  WATER  AND  FOR  A  LESS  CLOSE  PACKING  OF 
THE  LILIES’  LOVELINESS. 


AN  ARTIFICIAL  POND  WHERE¬ 
IN  TENDER  LILIES,  GRASSES 
AND  OTHER  PLANTS  ARE  CON¬ 
FINED  IN  TUBS  AND  SUNKEN 
IN  THE  WATER  1  THE  TRAIL¬ 
ING  VINES  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  PLANTED  ALONG  THE 
EDGE  OF  THIS  ARTIFICIAL  POOL 
UNITE  THE  PLANT  LIFE  OF 
EARTH  AND  WATER  NATUR¬ 
ALLY  AND  THEREFORE 
CHARMINGLY  :  ALL  SENSE 
OF  FORMALITY  WHICH  THE 
SEVERE  LINE  OF  THE  CON¬ 
CRETE  RIM  WOULD  HAVE 
BROUGHT  ABOUT  IF  LEFT 
UNBROKEN  THEY  HAVE  ALSO 
GRACIOUSLY  OVERCOME. 


A  NATURAL¬ 
ISTIC  POND 
WITH 
GROWTH 
WELL  GRA¬ 
DATED  DOWN 
TO  THE 

water’s 

EDGE  AND 
LILIES  AND 
LILY  PADS 
DECORATING 
ITS  CALM 
SURFACE. 
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A  POND  IN  WHICH  THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  SIDE  BANKS  MAKES  SUNNY  REFLEC¬ 
TIONS  AND  DEEP  SHADOWS  IN  THE  WATER  :  HARDY  LILIES  ARE  USED  HERE  SPAR¬ 
INGLY  THAT  THE  MIRRORLIKE  QUALITY  OF  THE  WATER  MAY  NOT  BE  LOST. 


OUR  WATER  GARDENS 


IN  planting  ihardy  water-lilies,  it  is  only  those  set  in  early 
spring,  or  as  soon  as  their  rhizomes  show  signs  of  growth,  that 
give  blooms  the  same  year.  Nevertheless,  all  can  be  planted  up 
to  September  if  the  intention  is  to  establish  bloom  for  the  following 
year.  Few  water  gardens  are  satisfactorily  decorated  in  one  season, 
for  the  work  requires  not  only  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the 
water,  but  later  a  framework  of  shrubs  to  connect  the  pool  with  the 
landscape.  The  planting  of  the  lilies  comes  last  of  all.  The  plants 
that  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  about  the  borders  of  a  decorated 
strip  of  water  are  for  the  most  part  well  known  and  seldom  expensive 
or  difficult  of  growth.  A  stately  willow  leaning  to  the  water  and 
linking  it  to  the  landscape,  alders,  tamaracks,  swamp  maples,  button 
bushes,  swamp  azaleas,  green-leaved  bamboo,  Aruudo  donax,  pampas 
grass,  Eulalia  Japonica ,  the  well-known  “cattails,”  and  Joe  Pye- 
weetl  these  are  among  the  larger  plants  that  can  be  arranged  and 
gradated  so  as  to  form  a  naturalistic  framework  and  to  bring  the 
arrangement  down  to  smaller  plants.  The  latter  include  irises,  the 
Japanese  varieties  that  revel  in  moisture,  cardinal  flowers  and  blue 
lobelia,  arrowheads  and  pickerel-weeds  which  grow  fairly  in  the 
water,  marsh  marigolds  with  simny  spring  bloom,  and  forget-me-nots, 
smallest  of  all,  a  blue  fringe  overhanging  the  bank  and  affording 
reflections  that  make  one  wonder  if  tiny  fragments  have  fallen  from 
the  sky. 

Securing  the  right  reflections  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of 
water  gardening.  Should  the  entire  surface  of  the  pond  be  covered, 
monotony  is  sure  to  result.  The  mirrors  in  rooms  had,  no  doubt, 
their  inception  in  the  sheets  of  water  seen  throughout  Nature’s 
world  as  she  reflects  her  works  of  art. 

The  water-lilies — natives,  hybrids  and  tender  varieties  from  the 
tropics — are  the  much-desired  on  all  ornamental  pools,  and  for  such 
places  they  are  the  natural  source  of  beauty  in  the  same  way  that 
certain  shrubs  are  inseparable  from  old-fashioned  gardens.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  plant  of  like  character,  larger  and  more  striking 
in  personality  that  is  sharing  their  prestige  in  decorating  America’s 
little  waters,  namely  the  lotus,  Nelumbium  speciosum ,  a  native  of 
the  Orient  and  Australia,  the  flower  of  ancient  Egypt  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  artistic  design  which  has  influenced  the  world.  It  is  a 
glorified  water-lily,  with  flowers  wonderful  in  size,  and  an  uplifted 
concave  leaf  as  classic  and  beautiful  as  a  piece  of  sculpture.  This 
exotic  Oriental  water  flower  grows  so  luxuriously  on  the  ponds 
and  lagoons  of  this  country  that  it  has  to  be  thinned  out  every  season, 
or  it  would  crowd  all  other  water  blossoms  to  extinction,  completely 
covering  the  surface  as  it  does  with  its  mammoth  leaves  frequently 
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two  feet  in  diameter.  Many  ponds  therefore  show  only  this  lotus 
and  produce  by  its  aid  sumptuous  decorative  effects;  for  the  lotus  is 
fine  in  color  as  well  as  in  form,  and  its  seed  vessels  are  unusually 
interesting.  The  familiar  cornucopias  were  patterned  after  these 
seed  pods,  and  it  is  believed  that  from  the  habit  of  the  Egyptians  of 
enveloping  lotus  seeds  in  a  breadlike  clay  before  planting  them  arises 
the  saying:  “Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters;  for  thou  shalt  find  it 
after  many  days.” 

T  present  the  greater  number  of  ornamental  ponds  and 


basins  have  come  to  show’  exclusively  lotuses  and  lilies.  But 


the  better  choice  is  with  the  lilies,  unless  space  is  unlimited. 
When  the  twro  are  entered  together  the  rare  lilies  should  have  their 
roots  sunken  in  tubs  so  that  the  lotus  tubers  may  be  kept  from  en¬ 
croaching  upon  them.  The  great  leaves  of  the  lotus,  besides,  keep 
off  the  sun  from  smaller  flowers  as  completely  as  if  they  were  green 


parasols. 


Lotuses  thrive  in  the  richest,  rankest  mud  that  can  be  given 
them,  particularly  that  in  which  there  is  considerable  clay.  Where 
there  is  room,  they  should  be  set  in  clumps  or  else  used  for  indi¬ 
vidualistic  beauty  upon  sheets  of  water  showing  no  other  forms  of 
growth.  Often  the  tubers  of  both  water-lilies  and  lotuses  have  to 
be  anchored  with  stones  or  bricks  to  keep  them  from  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  floating  away.  But  once  established,  the 
lotuses  stand  very  severe  winters  and  are,  in  fact,  among  the  hardiest 
and  most  readily  grown  of  all  aquatics. 

Perhaps  the  amateur  planter  desirous  of  decorating  the  w-ater 
alluringly  near  his  home  will  get  the  most  varied  interest  out  of  the 
hardy  water-lilies,  dealing  sparingly  with  those  that  are  tender.  In 
the  way  most  appealing  to  his  taste,  however,  his  water  property 
should  be  made  to  express  a  perennial  joy.  The  idea  that  aquatics 
require  expert  care  is  now  fortunately  disproved.  It  had  its  origin, 
no  doubt,  in  the  failures  caused  by  enthusiastic  but  unwise  planting. 
The  greater  number  of  hardy  water  plants  can  be  grown  as  easily  as 
the  most  ordinary  earth  crops. 

Not  all  nurserymen  deal  in  the  water  plants,  but  there  is  now 
in  this  country"  a  sufficient  number  able  to  furnish  them  and  to  give 
authentic  information  concerning  their  culture.  The  notion  that 
none  but  a  very  rich  man  can  have  water  gardens  has  been  happily 
replaced  by  wide  interest  in  their  cultivation. 
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THE  CASE  OF  KELLY  AND  HANNAH  BEL- 
DEN:  WHY  OUR  COUNTRY  COMMUNITIES 
NEED  MORE  PLAY:  BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 

HEN  Kelly,  our  neighbor’s  hired  man,  appears  in 
town,  he  is  popped  into  the  lockup  at  once  to  prevent 
trouble.  He  can  get  drunk  quicker  and  get  into  more 
mischief  than  any  other  man  in  our  hills.  So  they 
take  no  chances  with  Kelly.  There  are  people  down 
there  in  town  who  consider  him  a  bad  man.  He 
isn’t  that  at  all;  he  is  merely  weak-minded  and  re¬ 
pressed.  Getting  drunk  is  Kelly’s  only  outdoor  or  indoor  sport; 
he  has  never  learned  how  to  enjoy  himself  in  any  sane,  really  happy 
way. 

Now  I  maintain  that  Kelly’s  weakness  is  not  his  fault.  Some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  the  scheme  of  things  that  has  made  him  what 
he  is.  If  something  had  not  been  left  out  of  his  make-up  he  would 
now  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  desirable  farmhands  in  our 
neighborhood.  My  theory  of  it  is  that  Kelly  never  has  a  chance 
to  play,  and  so  his  natural  hunger  for  recreation  leads  him  through 
the  swinging  doors. 

Hannah  Belden  is  another  example.  Hannah  doesn’t  drink,  but 
she  does  dissipate  in  two  other  vices — gossip  and  that  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  which  is  really  hysteria.  She  will  talk  all  night  if  any  one  will 
stay  awake  to  listen  to  her;  and  she  will  follow  an  itinerant  evangelist 
all  over  the  county.  She  gets  just  as  much  wrought  up  at  a  revival 
today  as  she  did  thirty  years  ago. 

Well,  Hannah  Belden  has  to  have  some  fun,  doesn’t  she?  If  you 
were  to  see  the  round  contours  of  her  face  you  would  agree  with  me 
that  the  Lord  made  love  of  fun  one  of  her  chief  ingredients.  But 
what  is  a  woman  to  do  who  has  a  lazy  husband  and  a  large  family 
of  her  own,  besides  two  boarders  and  a  State  ward  to  take  care  of? 
If  you  knew  Hannah  you  would  understand  that  she  must  simply 
explode  if  it  were  not  for  gossip  and  what  she  calls  “religion.”  There’s 
no  other  sport  for  her  in  our  hills. 

My  conclusion  is  that  unless  something  is  done  to  make  farm  life 
more  fun,  we  shall  have  to  put  up  with  gossip  and  hysteria  and 
drunkenness — or  explosions.  Farm  life  has  grown  to  be  that  way 
of  late  years.  It  wasn’t  always  so.  In  the  old  pioneer  days  there 
were  neighborhood  husking  bees,  barn  raisings,  plowing  contests, 
log  rollings,  house  cleanings,  sewing  circles  and  quilting  parties. 
There  was  a  large  element  of  fun  in  all  these  functions.  The  human 
animal’s  appetite  for  play  found  natural  indulgence.  In  New 
England  there  was  the  old  democratic  town  meeting,  with  its  delight- 
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ful  social  features.  People  in  the  rural  communities  became  well 
acquainted,  and  their  normal  need  for  recreation  found  expression 
in  picnics,  parties,  spelling  bees,  singing  schools,  taffy  pulls,  barn 
dances,  sugaring  off,  barbecues  and  camp  meetings. 

But  those  days  have  passed.  The  farmer  has  become  more  and 
more  individualistic,  more  solitary.  The  labor-saving  machinery 
that  has  made  him  more  independent  has  also  tended  to  increase 
his  isolation.  The  old  community  gatherings  have  largely  ceased, 
and  the  farmer’s  family  has  been  cut  off  from  many  sources  of  social 
enjoyment  and  recreation.  The  farmer  now  goes  forth  to  his  fields 
alone.  A  rattling  mowing-machine  now  takes  the  place  of  whistling 
companions  with  cradle  and  scythe.  Kelly  has  no  one  to  talk  to 
all  day  long,  sometimes,  except  the  pigs  and  cows.  Rural  free 
delivery  has  rendered  even  the  trip  to  the  post  office  superfluous, 
and  the  newspaper  makes  the  old-time  neighborhood  gossip  and 
discussion  seem  a  waste  of  time. 

The  farmer’s  wife  has  suffered  even  more.  Alone  in  her  house  on 
the  big  Western  ranch  or  in  the  Southern  mountains,  she  shrivels 
and  fades  for  want  of  social  intercourse,  for  want  of  recreation. 
She  is  bound  forever  to  the  wheel,  and  her  children  grow  up  not 
knowing  how  to  play.  Hannah  Belden  will  drive  three  and  a  half 
miles  to  town,  with  a  sack  of  feed  as  her  excuse,  just  for  the  sake  of  a 
glass  of  ice-cream  soda  and  a  few  minutes'  rustic  persiflage  with  the 
fountain  operator. 

Man  is  a  social  creature,  and  cannot  exist  sanely  and  progressively 
without  social  contact  in  its  lighter  forms.  For  lack  of  these  things 
the  isolated  mountaineer  degenerates  inevitably;  Kelly  takes  to 
drink.  Play  is  essential  to  the  normal  development  of  both  indi¬ 
vidual  and  community,  and  it  is  because  play  has  departed  so  gen¬ 
erally  from  our  hills  and  farms  that  insanity  is  more  prevalent  today 
in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  cities. 

ALL  work  and  no  play  is  what  has  made  many  of  our  rural 
regions  dull  places  to  live  in,  and  has  driven  the  country 
voung  people  to  the  cities.  To  reawaken  the  play  spirit 
in  such  communities  is  to  renew  their  youth.  To  organize  and 
encourage  sane  rural  recreations  is  a  high  duty  confronting  public- 
spirited  citizens  all  over  our  land — to  bring  back  some  of  the  joy 
of  living  to  the  lives  of  fanners  and  little  villagers  and  their  families, 
and  so  to  win  back  these  people  to  a  love  of  the  country. 

If  play  is  not  provided,  there  must  be  some  other  outlet — drink 
or  other  excesses,  or  insanity.  The  young  men  of  Locust  Valley, 
New  York,  understood  this  when  they  leased  Neighbor  Allen’s  barn. 
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fitted  it  up  with  a  dance  floor  and  pool  tables  and  went  into  the 
amusement  business  in  competition  with  the  five  saloons  of  the 
village.  Locust  Valley  folk  don’t  go  out  of  town  as  much  as  they 
did  to  attend  dances  and  moving-picture  shows,  and  the  saloons 
get  less  of  their  money.  With  the  provision  for  play  has  come  a 
more  normal  community  life. 

During  the  past  few  years  far-visioned  men  and  women  have 
come  to  recognize  the  truth  of  this,  and  already  the  organization 
of  community  play  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national 
movement.  I  have  been  interested  in  making  a  few  inquiries  about 
these  things,  for  I  want  to  see  the  movement  extended  to  our  hills, 
so  that  life  may  be  made  richer  for  Hannah  Belden  and  Kelly  and 
the  rest  of  our  neighbors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  boys  and  girls  need  playgrounds.  Many 
people,  doubtless,  still  think  of  a  public  playground  as  a  distinctly 
city  need,  since  country  children  have  all  outdoors  to  play  in.  But 
it  is  the  country  people,  not  the  people  of  the  cities,  who  have  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  play.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  out  in  the  open  country, 
where  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  there  is  practically  none  devoted 
to  parks  and  public  playgrounds,  and  public  recreation  fields  are 
seldom  to  be  found  in  our  smaller  towns  and  villages.  Even  the 
rural  baseball  team  must  pay  rent  for  the  use  of  some  pasture  lot. 

The  first  move  in  the  direction  of  constructive  recreation  in  the 
country  is  to  create  a  definite  desire  for  it  in  the  popular  rural  mind — 
not  always  an  easy  matter.  Then  comes  the  need  for  the  invention 
and  development  of  forms  of  amusement  at  once  wholesome,  absorb¬ 
ing  and  distinctly  rural.  The  centralized  school,  the  country  church 
and  the  rural  or  village  park  are  all  institutions  which  may  be  used 
in  this  recreation  movement. 

Where  the  country  school  has  been  developed  along  the  lines  of 
community  service,  it  offers  perhaps  the  best  starting-point  for 
recreation  work.  The  Farragut  High  School  at  Concord,  near 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  is  the  best  example  I  have  seen  of  a  school 
that  serves  as  a  social  and  recreation  center  for  a  farming  community. 
The  baseball  ground,  tennis  and  outdoor  basket-ball  courts  and  the 
shower  baths  in  the  basement  of  the  school  are  all  well  patronized 
during  the  summer,  while  the  assembly  hall,  with  its  piano  and  stage, 
is  in  frequent  use  the  year  round.  The  school’s  Commencement 
Day  is  turned  into  a  general  field  day  and  community  picnic,  to 
which  many  former  residents  and  pupils  return.  I  have  seen  similar 
schools  in  Wisconsin  and  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  know  that  they 
exist  elsewhere,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  every  district  in  the 
country  should  not  develop  its  school  building  as  a  recreation  center. 
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THE  awakened  country  church  is  also  offering  a  solution  of  the 
recreation  problem  in  places  where  the  pastor  has  assumed 
the  right  sort  of  leadership.  Playgrounds,  gymnasiums, 
reading-rooms  and  social  organizations  are  provided  and  maintained 
by  such  churches,  which  have  outgrown  the  old  idea  of  an  austere 
religion  for  the  Sabbath  only. 

The  old  Licking  Church,  situated  in  open,  fanning  country  about 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Newark,  Ohio,  is  a  good  example  of  the  social 
rural  church.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  progressive  pastor,  it  has 
provided  means  for  an  active  social  life  for  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  winter  and  for  outdoor  recreation  in  the  summer. 
Social  and  study  clubs  and  a  lecture  course  are  conducted,  and  in  the 
summer  months  a  spacious  playground  is  provided,  with  facilities 
for  baseball,  basket-ball,  tennis  and  croquet.  A  two-weeks’  camp 
for  young  farm  people  is  conducted  on  the  shores  of  Buckeye  Lake. 

Another  pastor  who  does  more  than  preach  and  take  up  a  col¬ 
lection  is  Rev.  Silas  E.  Persons,  of  Cazenovia,  New  York,  a  village 
of  two  thousand  people.  Formerly  aristocratic  and  conservative, 
the  church  now  conducts  mission  services  and  Sunday  schools  in 
four  country  neighborhoods  some  miles  from  town,  and  has  taken 
part  in  organizing  their  recreations.  Even  card  parties,  dances 
and  pool  are  taken  under  the  wing  of  the  church,  and  there  are 
bowling  teams  in  the  village.  Church  banquets  are  held  for  socia¬ 
bility’s  sake,  and  an  annual  outdoor  field  day.  Last  year  the 
field  day  was  broadened  to  include  the  competitive  exhibit  of 
produce,  and  so  became  a  country  fair.  A  plowing  match  was 
added  and  a  lecture  on  agriculture.  Side  shows,  fakers,  gambling 
and  liquor  were  excluded.  In  the  winter  a  social  club  and  enter¬ 
tainment  course  are  conducted. 

Rev.  M.  B.  McNutt  of  Plainfield,  Illinois,  is  another  playing 
parson.  Children’s  parties,  social  clubs  for  older  people,  baseball 
teams,  a  winter  singing  school,  summer  lawn  festivals,  plowing 
matches  in  September,  amateur  theatricals  and  village  reunions 
all  form  part  of  a  successful  program. 

In  Hanover,  New  Jersey,  the  church  has  organized  the  recreative 
life  of  the  countryside,  and  all  the  holidays  are  now  celebrated  at 
home  instead  of  in  a  neighboring  city. 

Rev.  E.  Eraser  Bell,  pastor  in  an  Adirondack  summer  resort 
with  about  four  hundred  permanent  inhabitants,  finding  a  dearth 
of  village  interests  in  the  winter,  established  a  gymnasium  which 
has  become  the  social  center  of  the  community.  He  organized  an 
athletic  club  and  raised  money  for  the  building  by  means  of  socials, 
plays  and  donations.  The  children  have  possession  in  the  afternoon 
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and  the  older  folk  in  the  evening.  A  reading-room  has  been  added, 
and  the  gymnasium  has  been  a  real  quickener  of  community  life 
which  includes  some  fun  for  the  young  folks. 

In  some  places  the  most  effective  work  in  organizing  community 
recreation  has  been  done  by  independent,  non-sectarian  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  lodges,  granges  and  improvement  associations.  A 
noteworthy  example  is  the  County  School  Athletic  League  of  Ulster 
County,  New  York,  organized  by  Dr.  Myron  T.  Scudder  while 
principal  of  the  New  Paltz  State  Normal  School. 

An  interesting  field  day  is  held  each  year  in  August  at  Amenia, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Here,  too,  the  genius  of  the  affair  is  an 
individual — Professor  J.  E.  Spingarn.  It  is  a  big  community  picnic 
conducted  on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  whole  countryside  turns  out 
simply  to  have  a  good  time.  Athletic  contests  of  various  sorts  are 
held,  but  the  tendency  is  toward  general  participation  rather  than 
toward  a  spectacle  engaged  in  by  a  picked  few.  A  parade  and 
pageant  in  the  morning  is  followed,  after  luncheon,  by  athletic 
events,  games  and  races  for  all  ages  of  both  sexes,  trap  shooting, 
baseball,  folk  dances,  Boy  Scout  contests  and  exhibitions  and  various 
outdoor  shows,  interspersed  with  addresses  by  prominent  speakers. 
In  the  evening  there  is  usually  a  band  concert,  a  torchlight  procession, 
fireworks  and  a  dance. 

In  Paton,  Iowa,  a  little  town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants,  the 
annual  carnival,  the  community’s  one  expression  of  its  play  hunger, 
began  to  develop  decidedly  objectionable  features.  So  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  of  the  town  organized  and  promoted  a  Play  Day, 
when  the  stores  were  locked  up  and  the  people  made  a  general  holi¬ 
day.  There  were  four  baseball  games  for  village  and  farm  boys 
and  men,  a  picnic  dinner,  field  sports,  group  games  for  little  folks, 
etc.  Nearly  two  hundred  people  actually  took  part  in  the  sports, 
and  the  whole  thing  cost  less  than  five  dollars.  It  is  an  annual 
affair  in  that  town  now. 

The  Windsor  County  Play  Picnic  and  Athletic  Meet  is  held  each 
year  in  June  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
A.  C.  Hurd,  County  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  two  or  three  thousand  people,  old  and  young.  Windsor 
is  but  one  of  eighty -nine  counties  in  the  United  States  that  have 
been  organized  by  the  County  Work  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  in  all  of  them  social  intercourse  and  rural  recreation  are  made 
a  feature  of  the  Association’s  program. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  the  active  agents  in  this  move¬ 
ment  are  the  community  betterment  and  village  improvement 
societies,  which  are  steadily  increasing  in  numbers. 
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THE  Civic  League  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  affiliated  with  the 
Village  Improvement  Society,  is  a  body  of  young  women 
organized  to  study  local  social  problems.  A  playground  for 
children  was  the  first  experiment,  and  the  village  corporation  later 
took  this  over  and  employed  a  trained  play  leader.  This  was  the 
first  public  playground  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  In  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven  a  successful  historical  pageant  was  held,  and  follow¬ 
ing  that  a  recreation  survey  of  the  village  was  made  by  an  expert 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  permanent  secretary 
of  recreation  was  employed.  The  secretary  conducts  organized 
play  and  athletic  work  for  girls  after  school,  including  races,  basket¬ 
ball  and  folk  dancing;  she  provides  similar  recreation  for  evening 
classes  during  the  winter,  uniting  young  women  of  different  interests 
on  a  democratic  basis.  During  the  summer  months  organized  play 
and  athletics  are  arranged  for  both  boys  and  girls,  including  baseball 
matches  for  the  boys  and  volley  ball  for  the  girls,  and  during  the 
winter  suitable  sports  are  arranged.  Among  the  special  events  of 
the  year  are  a  Christmas  play,  Christmas  cotillion,  valentine  party 
for  the  evening  classes,  Washington  party  for  the  girls’  athletic 
clubs,  a  Washington’s  Birthday  entertainment  for  Boy  Scouts  and 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  a  folk  dance  festival  in  March,  mothers’  day  and 
baby  contest  in  August,  annual  athletic  meet  and  various  hikes, 
concerts,  socials  and  entertainments. 

Some  workers  in  the  field  of  organized  recreation  are  urging 
that  every  town  and  village  should  provide  a  community  commons 
or  park  as  a  recreation  center,  with  athletic  field,  bandstand,  picnic 
grove,  children’s  playground,  etc.  Already  this  idea  is  taking  form 
in  a  few  localities.  At  Etna,  Ohio,  the  town  square  has  been  used 
as  a  common  playground  and  recreation  center  by  the  people  of  the 
township  for  half  a  century.  In  a  dozen  mill  villages  in  South 
Carolina  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  Parker  Cotton  Mills  Com¬ 
pany  furnishes  the  motive  power,  and  largely  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conducts  May  festivals,  garden  clubs,  athletics, 
and  mothers'  meetings. 

Suggestions  as  to  methods  of  organizing  rural  play  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Recreation  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York,  and  from  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  New  York.  Some  of  our  agricultural 
colleges,  too,  have  taken  cognizance  of  this  movement — notably 
Cornell  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College — 
and  offer  summer  courses  in  organized  rural  recreation,  folk 
dancing,  etc. 

The  latter  college  recently  introduced  this  feature  of  its  summer 
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school.  Lectures  were  given  on  festivals  and  pageantry  and  courses 
and  demonstrations  conducted  in  organized  play  and  folk  dancing. 
The  Extension  Service  of  the  college  also  conducted  a  boys’  camp 
under  military  discipline,  where  country  life  subjects  were  taught. 
During  the  morning  instruction  was  given  in  agriculture,  hygiene, 
and  citizenship;  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  organized  play,  rec¬ 
reation,  games,  tramps,  and  evening  camp  fires,  all  under  expert 
guidance.  Following  the  summer  school  came  a  conference  for  rural 
community  leaders,  where  rural  sociology,  organized  play  and  folk 
dancing  were  among  the  topics  considered. 

“You  have  got  to  make  the  country  as  attractive  socially  as  the 
city,”  says  Professor  Spingarn,  “if  you  want  to  keep  the  young  on 
the  farms.  The  main  thing  is  play.  And  the  community  should 
help  to  run  its  own  recreations;  its  festivals  should  be  not  only  for 
the  people,  but  of  and  by  the  people.” 

“Properly  supervised  play,”  says  Dr.  Scudder,  “is  one  of  the  most 
important  concerns  of  every  household,  of  every  school,  of  every 
community.”  Play  makes  for  health  and  contentment,  and  a  more 
kindly  community  life. 

There  is  something  about  playing  together  that  produces  a  closer 
human  fellowship  than  any  other  act  except  fighting  together. 
With  the  departure  of  social  play  from  our  farming  communities, 
there  vanished  also  the  community  spirit,  the  local  pride,  that 
counted  for  so  much  in  the  early  upbuilding  of  the  nation.  The 
decay  of  many  of  our  rural  communities  forms  one  of  the  saddest 
pages  of  our  history.  It  is  by  the  revival  of  community  play  that  the 
race  of  American  yeomen  can  most  readily  be  brought  back  to  its 
own  and  the  sleeping  spirit  of  the  American  rural  community  re¬ 
awakened. 
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^MERICA  is  an  unusually  favored  land  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  and  particularly  so  in  the  matter  of  climate. 
Thanks  to  the  pleasant  spring  days,  the  long  warm 
months  of  summer  and  the  kindly  autumn  sun,  the 
majority  of  our  States — East,  West  and  South — 
afford  a  generous  opportunity  for  outdoor  living. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  “standing  invitation”  of  our 
open-hearted  mother,  Nature,  to  come  out  into  the  wide,  airy  spaces 
of  her  wonderful  playroom,  and  to  rest  in  the  quiet,  shady  corners 
of  her  universal  garden,  too  often  we  do  not  heed  or  even  hear  her 
call.  So  busy  are  we  with  the  strenuous  work  of  living,  of  keeping 
up  with  fashions  and  appearances,  and  following  the  cult  of  the 
superficial  and  superfluous,  that  we  lose  our  sense  of  values.  We 
forget  the  relaxation  and  refreshment  that  await  us  in  the  more 
simple  byways  of  our  gardens,  woods  and  hills.  We  need  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  of  this  great  fresh-air  living  room  where  our  spare 
hours  and  moments  might  be  so  profitably  spent — profitably,  that  is, 
for  our  bodies  and  minds  and  souls.  And  are  not  these  as  important 
as  our  bank  accounts? 

That  suggests  another  pertinent  question,  put  recently  by  Mr. 
Charles  Alma  Byers.  “Many  persons,”  he  said,  “justify  their 
neglect  of  outdoor  living  with  the  plea  that  the  building  of  porches, 
pergolas,  summer-houses  and  similar  shelters,  as  well  as  the  planting 
and  care  of  gardens,  would  mean  an  additional  cost  which  they  are 
not  able  to  meet.  Ordinarily  this  is  a  difficult  argument  to  combat; 
but  would  it  not  be  better  to  neglect  the  inside  of  the  home  a  little 
instead  of  the  outside  entirely?  Surely,  when  folks  realize  how  such 
outdoor  features  may  enrich  their  lives  in  health  and  happiness, 
not  to  mention  the  beauty  that  may  be  gathered  by  this  means 
about  the  home,  they  will  be  willing,  for  so  pleasant  a  purpose, 
to  simplify  their  indoor  furnishings,  or  even  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  the 
size  of  the  house  itself.” 

Habit  is  another  important  factor  in  this  matter  of  outdoor 
living.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  working  and  playing,  eating  and 
sleeping,  within  a  four-walled  enclosure,  and  seeing  our  gardens 
mostly  through  a  window  pane,  that  we  continue  to  do  these  things 
even  when  there  is  no  need.  For  this  reason  it  is  all  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  be  continually  reminded  of  the  garden’s  presence. 
If  it  is  to  be  a  successful  rival  of  indoor  attractions,  it  must  be  made 
alluring,  inviting,  full  of  subtle  and  persuasive  arguments  that  coax 
us  out,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  into  the  open  air. 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  AN  INVITING  WESTERN  OUTDOOR  RETREAT,  HALF  VERANDA,  HALF  SUMMER-HOUSE:  THE 
CEMENT  FLOOR  AND  WHITE  CONCRETE  PILLARS  GIVE  ONE  A  SENSE  OF  COOLNESS  AND  REPOSE,  THE  LONG 
SHINGLED  ROOF  AFFORDS  PROTECTION  FROM  THE  SUN,  AND  THE  BRICK  WALLS  GIVE  A  PLEASANT  AIR  OF 
SECLUSION  WITHOUT  SHUTTING  OUT  THE  BREEZE  OR  THE  VIEW  OF  ORANGE  GROVE  AND  MOUNTAINS  BEYOND. 


A  PERGOLA  SUMMER-HOUSE  AS  ORIGINAL  AS  IT  IS  LOVELY:  THE  LATTICED  ROOF  AND  BRICK  FLOORING, 
THE  VINE-DRAPED  PILLARS,  FERNS  AND  FLOWERS  GIVE  THE  PLACE  QUITE  A  FESTIVE  AIR.  WHILE  THE 
CENTRAL  FOUNTAIN  AND  CONCRETE  SEATS  SUGGEST  COOL  RESTFUL  HOURS  EVEN  IN  HOTTEST  MIDSUMMER. 
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ABOVE  ARE  TWO  GLIMPSES  OF  A  WESTERN  SUMMER-HOUSE  OF  UNUSUAL  PICTURESQUENESS:  THE 
LIVING  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY  FORM  A  NATURAL  ENCLOSURE,  AND  SMALL  ROUGH  POLES,  VINE-COV¬ 
ERED,  ARE  USED  OVERHEAD:  THE  RUSTIC  TABLE,  HICKORY  CHAIRS  AND  SETTLES,  THE  FERNS  AND 
IVY,  ALL  ARE  IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE  WOODLAND  ATMOSPHERE  OF  THIS  SECLUDED  SPOT. 


SUMMF.R-HOUSE  OF  PERGOLA  CONSTRUCTION  SET  IN  A  FORMAL  GARDEN 
OF  THE  WEST,  WITH  ITS  WHITE  SEAT  JUST  ABOVE  THE  LILY  POOL. 

A  "TWO-STORY”  SUMMER-HOUSE  WITH  A  COOL  SHADOWED  RETREAT 
BENEATH  THE  PERGOLA  STRUCTURE  :  A  UNIQUE  ARRANGEMENT  WHICH 
IS  QUITE  IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  FORMAL  TERRACED  GARDEN. 
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The  wise  architect,  gardener  and  home-maker  realize  therefore 
the  value  of  the  right  kind  of  persuasion  in  luring  lazy,  busy  or 
absent-minded  mortals  out  of  doors.  Hence  the  wide,  cool  ve¬ 
randas,  the  vine-draped  pergolas,  the  sheltered  seats  and  rustic  arbors 
that  are  coming  at  last  to  play  their  part  around  our  homes.  For 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  American  gardens  still  fall 
far  short  of  their  possibilities  in  this  direction,  much  that  is  practi¬ 
cal  and  beautiful  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  few  years. 

And  where  these  outdoor  resting  places  are  provided,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  prove  an  effective  means  of  tempting  one  into  the  fresh 
air.  Who  can  resist  the  silent  invitation  of  a  rustic  seat  waiting  for  an 
occupant  beneath  the  sheltering  grape  arbor,  or  the  gentle  hint  of  a 
hammock  or  swinging  seat  beneath  a  pine-branch  ceiling  ?  Who  will  not 
turn  his  footsteps  instinctively  from  an  indoor  room  out  to  a  breezy, 
high-perched  summer-house  whose  miniature  roof  and  pillars,  seen 
from  the  window,  promise  such  an  airy  retreat?  What  man  cares 
to  read  in  a  walled-in  library  when  he  can  take  his  book  into  a  com¬ 
fortable  garden  nook,  and  what  maid  or  housewife  would  shell  peas 
in  a  warm  kitchen  when  she  might  be  doing  it  in  the  cool  shelter  of  a 
vine-clad  porch? 

SOME  of  the  most  picturesque  and  comfortable  types  of  outdoor 
living  places  are  shown  in  the  pictures  which  illustrate  this 
article,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  no  photographs,  however 
good,  can  do  full  justice  to  these  delightful  garden  retreats.  Aside 
from  their  interest  as  a  record  of  the  kind  of  structures  that  have 
been  recently  developed  in  both  East  and  West,  they  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  afford  a  wealth  of  inspiration  and  practical  suggestion  for  all 
who  wish  to  make  their  gardens  places  in  which  to  really  live. 

The  first  two  illustrations  show  a  rather  unique  outdoor  shelter — 
half  veranda  and  half  summer-house.  It  adjoins  one  side  of  the 
main  building  and  is  designed  in  the  form  of  an  *‘L,”  nine  feet  wide 
and  about  seventy  feet  long.  White  concrete  pillars  support  the 
shingled  roof  which  extends  the  entire  length,  and  the  flooring  and 
steps  are  of  cement.  An  enclosing  wall  of  brick  gives  a  pleasant 
sense  of  seclusion.  The  space  in  the  angle  of  the  veranda  and  house 
has  been  converted  into  a  miniature  garden  with  a  fountain  and 
basin  of  concrete,  a  large  tree,  an  interesting  arrangement  of  plants 
and  a  wide,  gracefully  winding  cement  walk.  The  veranda  itself 
commands  a  delightful  view  of  an  orange  grove,  with  mountains  in 
the  distance,  and  this  wide  outlook,  together  with  the  breeze-swept 
openings  and  comfortable  furniture,  combine  to  form  an  unusually 
inviting  outdoor  retreat. 
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The  next  two  photographs  are  of  a  large  airy  summer-house, 
suggesting  the  pergola  type,  although  distinctly  original  in  con¬ 
struction.  Pillars  of  brick  and  concrete  support  a  beamed  and 
closely  latticed  roof,  through  which  the  sunshine  filters  faintly,  and 
the  flooring  is  of  brick,  laid  in  herringbone  fashion.  The  whole  is 
enclosed  by  a  low  railing,  with  pedestals  at  intervals  for  potted 
plants,  and  over  this  railing,  as  wTell  as  about  the  base  of  the  pillars, 
are  grown  graceful  flowers  and  vines.  In  the  center  is  a  simple 
fountain  surrounded  by  four  long  concrete  seats,  which  are  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  against  the  background  of  foliage  and  blossoms. 
Willow  tables  and  chairs  are  also  used,  and  hanging  baskets  are 
suspended  here  and  there  from  the  roof,  as  well  as  electric  lamps 
which  add  to  the  charm  of  the  place  at  night.  The  pale  green  wood¬ 
work,  the  white  concrete,  the  dark  red  brick  and  the  green  of  the 
foliage  make  an  exceptionally  interesting  color  scheme. 

A  summer-house  representing  the  opposite  extreme  of  workman¬ 
ship  is  shown  on  the  third  page  of  the  illustrations.  Set  in  a  w'ild 
growth  of  large  trees  and  shrubbery,  this  rustic  retreat  is  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  its  environment — in  fact,  at  a  little  distance  it  seems 
almost  a  natural  part  of  the  grove.  Its  uprights  are  living  trees, 
while  the  framework  of  the  roof  consists  of  small  rough  poles  covered 
by  vines  that  climb  the  tree  trunks  and  trail  across  the  rustic  railing 
that  forms  the  enclosure.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this 
unique  outdoor  room  is  the  rough  central  table,  made  from  sawn 
sections  of  large  logs,  around  which  a  few  ferns  are  grown.  Hickory 
chairs  and  settles  complete  the  furniture. 

NEXT  come  two  summer-houses  of  the  pergola  type,  belonging 
to  formal  gardens.  The  upper  of  these  is  extremely  simple, 
all  in  white,  with  pillars  of  concrete,  covering  of  pergola  beams 
and  lintels  latticed  on  the  top,  and  flooring  of  cement.  The  single 
seat  looks  down  upon  a  concrete  garden  pool  surrounded  with  flowers. 

The  structure  shown  in  the  lower  picture  is  virtually  two  stories 
in  height.  The  lower  part,  with  its  brick  pillars  and  cement  flooring, 
is  walled  on  one  side  and  is  roofed  by  the  floor  of  the  pergola  above, 
making  it  a  very  shady  and  secluded  spot,  suitable  alike  for  very  hot 
or  for  rainy  weather.  The  pergola  overhead  is  open  on  all  sides, 
and  has  a  beamed  and  latticed  covering  and  a  low  railing  painted 
white.  The  pillars  are  of  red  brick  and  white  concrete,  and  the 
overhead  beams  and  lattice- work  are  painted  a  light  green,  which 
is  especially  interesting  with  the  flooring  of  brick.  Hanging  baskets, 
potted  plants  and  serviceable  furnishings  add  their  grace  and  comfort 
to  this  pleasant  outdoor  home. 
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AN  EASTERN  PERGOLA  WHOSE  FLUTED  COLUMNS  SUGGEST  COLONIAL 
DAYS,  AND  WHOSE  BEAMED  ROOF,  BRICK  FLOOR,  SIMPLE  FURNISHINGS 
AND  LACELIKE  VINES  ALL  SPEAK  OF  OUTDOOR  SUMMER  PLEASURE. 


THE  GENEROUS  SPACES  OF  THIS  LONG  PORCH  AFFORD  PLEASANT  VIEWS  OF  THE 
WOODED  COUNTRYSIDE,  AND  WHEN  THE  VINES  HAVE  GROWN  UP  THE  PILLARS  AND 
FESTOONED  THE  PERGOLA  BEAMS  ABOVE,  A  GRACIOUS  NATURAL  SHELTER  WILL  RESULT. 

A  ROOMY  VERANDA  OVERLOOKING  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER  AND  HOLDING  MANY  POS¬ 
SIBILITIES  FOR  COMFORTABLE  OPEN-AIR  LIVING. 


FOR  WOODLAND  SURROUNDINGS  THIS  TYPE  OF  VERANDA  IS  ESPECIALLY  APPROPRIATE  : 
THE  ROUGH  LOGS  OF  WALLS  AND  PILLARS,  THE  GRACEFUL  SEMI-RUSTIC  FURNITURE 
AND  SIMPLE  RUGS,  ARE  ALL  ELOQUENT  OF  OUTDOOR  COMFORT  AND  HOSPITALITY. 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  ALMOST  CLASSIC  IN  THE  QUIET  DIGNITY  OF  THESE 
CONCRETE  ARCHES,  AND  THE  WILLOW  CHAIRS,  TABLE  AND  HANGING  SEAT 
LOOK  PARTICULARLY  INVITING  BENEA’rH  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SLOPING  ROOF. 
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The  last  four  pages  of  the  illustrations  include  some  remarkably 
attractive  examples  of  Eastern  porches  and  verandas.  The  first 
one  is  particularly  airy  and  inviting,  with  its  brick  floor,  simple 
columns  and  pergola  roof  against  a  setting  of  lacy  vines,  and  the  two 
on  the  next  page  are  also  suggestive  of  cool,  sheltered  outdoor  living 
during  the  summer  months.  An  entirely  different  type  is  shown 
in  the  two  views  of  the  long  log-house  veranda,  which  is  delightfully 
in  keeping  with  its  woodland  environment,  and  the  structures  on 
the  last  page,  while  totally  different  in  design  and  feeling,  are  un¬ 
usually  charming,  each  in  its  own  distinctive  way. 

Taken  altogether,  this  collection  of  pictures  gives  one  a  fairly 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  both  our 
Eastern  and  Western  States  in  this  important  field.  And  judging 
from  the  growing  enthusiasm  with  which  architects,  gardeners  and 
nature-loving  home-makers  are  turning  their  energies  into  the  out¬ 
door-living  movement,  it  seems  safe  to  prophesy  that  before  many 
years  have  passed  no  home  will  be  considered  complete  without  some 
form  of  comfortable  and  lovely  living  place  in  the  open  air. 

These  photographs,  moreover,  emphasize  another  interesting 
point  which  is  too  often  neglected.  Until  recently  the  average 
home-maker  who  has  had  a  little  money  to  spend  on  his  garden 
has  deemed  it  necessary  to  indulge  in  various  so-called  classic  decora¬ 
tions,  which  took  the  form  mostly  of  mythological  statues,  Greek 
urns  and  marble  seats.  Now  these  might  be  effective  in  an  old 
Italian  garden,  in  the  Pan-haunted  atmosphere  that  clings  about 
those  stately  and  historic  groves;  but  in  an  American  environment 
such  furnishings  look  artificial,  and  rob  a  simple  garden  of  its  friendly 
tone.  On  the  contrary,  porch,  pergola  and  summer-house  not  only 
seem  the  most  inevitable  form  of  outdoor  shelter  in  our  land,  but 
afford  just  the  needed  decorative,  architectural  touch,  supplying 
this  in  a  much  more  natural  way  than  isolated  bits  of  statuary  or 
pottery  placed  upon  terrace  or  lawn  without  practical  purpose  and 
without  real  relation  to  the  garden  or  its  visitors. 

There  is  both  comfort  and  charm  in  such  well  designed  retreats 
as  we  have  illustrated  here.  Good  proportions,  pleasing  lines  and 
wisely  chosen  colors  and  materials  are  the  basis  of  their  decoration, 
supplemented  by  the  living  grace  of  Nature’s  own  foliage  and  bloom. 
Being  full  of  human  as  well  as  architectural  interest,  they  draw 
out  into  the  friendly  garden  around  them  the  very  spirit  and  essence 
of  the  home,  linking  the  house  and  grounds  in  a  harmony  which 
touches  both  eye  and  heart,  and  which  grows  closer  and  more  endur¬ 
ing  with  every  passing  season. 
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COMMUNITY  MUSIC  DRAMA:  WILL  OUR 
COUNTRY  PEOPLE  IN  TIME  HELP  US  TO 
DEVELOP  THE  REAL  AMERICAN  THEATER? 
BY  ARTHUR  FARWELL 

WO  years  ago,  up  among  the  hills  of  Vermont,  I  found 
myself  one  summer  afternoon  in  circumstances  which 
quite  unexpectedly  produced  within  me  a  surprising 
emotion  which,  in  beauty,  in  joy,  in  humanity,  above 
all  in  a  sense  of  upliftedness  and  blessedness — a 
fusion  of  self  with  the  great  heart  and  soul  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  of  God — surpassed  all  other  of  the  emotions 
and  experiences  of  life.  At  the  same  time  I  became  aware  that  I 
was  notf alone  in  what  I  felt.  Among  the  many  persons  about  me 
there  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  younger,  looks  of  wonder,  and  in  those 
of  the  older,  tears.  Together  with  all  else  that  I  felt,  I  seemed  to 
feel  within  the  region  of  wonder  and  tears  myself.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  strangely  inexplicable  in  it  all,  something  that  all  familiar  logic 
and  reason  failed  to  explain.  It  was  like  a  dream  or  a  miracle. 

All  that  these  people,  seated  with  myself  on  an  out-of-door  grand¬ 
stand,  were  witnessing,  were  incidents  from  the  history  of  their 
town  and  some  allegorical  scenes,  rather  crudely  acted,  and  some 
novel  but  not  very  extraordinary  dances,  all  done  by  a  number 
of  their  own  townsfolk  whom  they  were  quite  accustomed  to  seeing 
every  day  of  their  lives  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  affairs.  There 
was  music  of  a  simple  and  effective,  but  in  no  sense  of  a  remarkable 
character,  composed  by  a  young  man  of  the  town  and  played  by  an 
orchestra,  which  he  had  mustered  from  among  the  townspeople; 
and  there  was  a  chorus  similarly  procured.  The  actors  and  dancers 
were  in  costumes  which,  though  appropriate  and  picturesque,  were 
made  of  cheap  and  ordinary  materials.  The  stage  wras  Mother  Earth, 
— a  hillside  with  “wings”  of  forest  to  frame  it,  and  at  one  side,  in 
view  of  all  the  people,  the  town  itself,  with  its  little  river  in  the 
valley  below.  The  people  had  come  up  to  this  spot  to  see,  but  more 
than  that,  to  give,  a  “pageant.” 

Still  the  miracle  of  the  emotions  which  had  been  produced  did 
not  seem  to  be  explained.  The  amateur  acting  and  dancing  which 
the  people  had  seen  could  not  compare  in  point  of  skill  with  that 
which  they  could  see  almost  any  day  in  the  theaters  in  their  town. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  the  music  in  comparison  with  the  artists 
from  the  Metropolitan  centers  who  visited  the  town  to  give  concerts. 
Neither  was  there  here  any  attempt  at  scenery  or  scenic  illusion,  the 
familiar  hillside,  forest  and  view  of  the  town  serving  as  the  prospect 
throughout;  while  in  the  town  theaters  could  be  seen  all  the  wonders 
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of  illusion  which  may  nowadays  be  achieved  upon  any  modestly 
equipped  stage.  Nor  was  there  here,  as  frequently  upon  the  pro¬ 
fessional  indoor  stage,  any  noted  actor’s  or  actress’s  name  to  give 
glamor  to  the  occasion.  The  actors  were  local  carpenters,  farmers, 
merchants,  blacksmiths — the  everyday  people  of  the  town,  and 
their  wives,  sons  and  daughters.  None  of  the  things  shown  or 
done  on  this  outdoor  stage  were  extraordinary  or  wonder-provoking 
in  themselves  (the  wonder  was  that  they  were  being  done  at  all!), 
or  anything  beyond  what  any  American  town  or  country  community 
could  do  proportionately  to  its  own  size.  And  yet  these  things 
brought  together  and  put  into  a  certain  order  were  capable  of  gripping 
the  attention  of  several  thousand  persons  for  two  hours  and  a  half, 
and  of  producing  in  the  multitude  one  of  the  most  powerfully  exalting 
and  humanly  moving  emotions  which  life  can  afford.  If  some  pro¬ 
found  tragedy  were  being  enacted,  or  if  some  unimaginably  splendid 
spectacle  were  presented,  the  matter  would  not  appear  so  inex¬ 
plicable.  But  such  extreme  measures  for  making  an  emotional 
appeal  proved  here  wholly  unnecessary,  and  one  had  to  look  else¬ 
where  for  the  mysterious  element  which  produced  so  powerful  an 
effect. 

EVERY  one  present  knew,  as  I  knew,  that  the  awakening  and 
stirring  of  that  strange  deep  human  emotion  that  spread 
through  the  assemblage  had  its  source  in  the  event  of  the  day. 
The  people,  going  away,  knew,  although  they  had  not  known  it 
before,  that  it  was  that  they  had  come  for.  But  it  was  the  last  thing 
spoken  of.  Men  and  women  with  lumps  in  their  throat  and  moist 
eyes  shook  the  hand  of  the  “pageant  master”  and  muttered  a  few 
inadequate  words,  or  went  away  silently.  They  all  felt  more  emo¬ 
tional  ecstasy  than  they  had  ever  felt  before,  though  they  could 
not  have  said  why.  Perhaps  the  inexplicable  pathos  that  mingled 
with  the  emotions  of  beauty  and  joy  came  from  that  very  thing — 
that  they  had  long  carried  in  their  hearts  uncomprehended  dreams 
of  a  life  realized  in  forms  of  order,  of  rhythm,  of  beauty  and  joy,  of 
brotherhood,  and  here  in  some  mysterious  way  they  had  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  a  world  where  the  dream  had  come  true;  here 
the  dream  was  outside  of  themselves,  shared  by  all,  instead  of  being 
carried  lonelily  within — -they  could  see  it  with  their  eyes  and  hear  it 
with  their  ears,  instead  of  having  merely  to  imagine  it  deep  in  the 
solitary  recesses  of  heart  and  mind.  And  it  was  not  somebody  else’s 
dream  put  before  them  to  wonder  at  or  admire,  it  was  their  own  story, 
how  they  and  their  town,  their  families  and  their  friends,  had  come 
to  be  what  they  were,  then  and  there — what  they  might  become  in 
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the  future — that  the  pageant  had  spread  out  in  living  reality  before 
them.  And  best  of  all,  they  had  not  bought  the  thing  that  had 
touched  them  so  deeply  and  given  them  such  great  joy — they  had 
made  it. 

If,  being  new  at  such  a  thing,  they  had  had  to  call  in  a  teacher, 
a  “pageant  master,”  to  guide  them,  that  is  nothing  more  than  any 
student  does  who  is  learning  how  to  begin  his  work.  And  if  they 
entrusted  to  the  pageant  master  the  labor  of  writing  out  the  dialogue 
for  the  spoken  scenes,  they  had  had  to  teach  him  what  to  say  and 
tell  him  what  their  fathers  and  mothers  had  done,  and  the  genera¬ 
tions  before  them,  to  make  their  town  what  it  then  was;  and  so, 
using  the  teacher  as  an  instrument,  they  themselves  made  the  “book” 
of  the  drama  through  him.  When  a  community  has  gone  to  school 
in  these  matters  for  a  little  while,  it  will  quickly  enough  learn  how 
to  stand  entirely  on  its  own  feet.  But  these  people  had  acted  the 
parts,  danced  the  dances,  composed  the  music,  played  and  sung  it, 
made  the  costumes,  built  the  grandstand,  financed  and  advertised 
the  pageant,  all  among  themselves.  And  the  months  of  preparation 
of  these  matters  had  stimulated  the  study  and  practice  of  all  these 
things  among  the  people  and  had  implanted  such  joyous  activities 
in  the  midst  of  their  everyday  lives;  many  happy  gatherings  had 
been  brought  about,  and  a  stimulating  sense  of  activity  and  ex¬ 
pectancy  had  brightened  the  entire  life  of  the  town. 

And  then  when  at  last  all  was  ready,  and  the  days  of  the  pageant 
arrived,  and  all  these  hosts  were  marshalled  on  the  outdoor  stage 
in  scenes  of  interest  and  beauty,  of  rhythm  and  order — then,  the 
wonder  happened,  and  the  unseen  Spirit  of  Life  and  Joy  descended 
upon  all  the  people,  stirring  within  them  deep  and  long-slumbering 
emotions  and  dreams,  revealing  to  them  the  marvel  of  a  life — their 
own  life — uplifted  and  freed  at  last  from  perpetual  bondage  to  a  cease¬ 
less  round  of  sordid  and  despairing  routine.  Joy,  crushed,  blotted 
out  for  a  time  by  the  grinding  machinery  of  the  age — Joy  was  found 
again ! 

SUCH  is  the  miracle  of  the  pageant,  when  its  secret  is  understood. 
The  pageant — community  drama — has  shown  a  bright  pathway 
up  and  out  of  the  blighting  grind  and  joyless  routine  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  mode  of  life  with  which  our  nation  is  becoming  at  last  so  pro¬ 
foundly  dissatisfied.  Metropolis,  large  city,  town,  village  or  country¬ 
side;  it  is  all  the  same;  community  self-expression  and  self -dramati¬ 
zation  in  forms  of  beauty  and  joy  are  showing  us  the  way  forward 
and  through.  In  these  activities  life  throbs  again,  no  longer  with  the 
dull  pounding  of  machinery,  but  with  the  beating  of  the  heart. 
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Why  should  so  important  an  issue,  the  inspiring  of  so  life-giving 
an  emotion,  hang  upon  this  matter  of  community-expression  in  the 
pageant  or  community-drama?  A  moment  ago  I  told  you  how  com¬ 
paratively  simple  were  the  different  elements  of  the  pageant,  and 
yet  how  great  an  effect  was  produced  upon  the  people  when  they  were 
“brought  together  and  put  in  a  certain  order.”  But  think  for  an 
instant  how  great  a  meaning  lies  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of 
these  simple  words.  To  “bring  together”  for  such  a  common  pur¬ 
pose  implies  no  less  a  thing  than  human  brotherhood;  and  to  "put 
into  a  certain  order”  means  nothing  less  than  art .  And  so,  at  a 
stroke,  we  have  the  Brotherhood  of  Art!  How  mighty  is  such  an 
idea  for  our  democratic  land  of  America-— how  simple  and  how  new! 

With  this  come  the  glad  tidings  of  the  new  gospel  of  art,  that  its 
joy  and  beauty,  its  pleasure  and  refreshment  and  inspiration  are 
not  for  a  favored  few  in  some  distant  metropolis,  in  musty  museums 
or  stifling  concert  halls  and  theaters,  but  for  all  the  people  in  any  and 
every  comer  of  the  land — not  in  some  far-away  day  of  hoped-for 
wealth  and  “culture,”  but  now,  for  the  making,  and  with  materials 
that  are  immediately  at  hand.  Art  is  not  something  you  buy  and 
hang  on  a  wall.  It  is  not  something  you  get ;  it  is  something  you  do. 
Its  prize  of  joy  is  not  for  the  buyer,  but  for  the  maker.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  real  happiness  of  art  belongs  to  the  one  who  creates 
it — to  the  artist  himself.  But,  you  say,  not  every  one  can  be  an 
artist — only  the  exceptional  person  has  such  gifts.  But  stop  a 
moment  and  think;  there  is  something  which  may  not  have  occurred 
to  you  before— suppose  the  community  becomes  the  artist!  Suppose 
the  community  does  what  the  individual  artist  has  done  in  the  past! 

When  the  community  does  this,  it  must  have,  as  a  whole,  the 
same  experience  that  the  individual  had  before.  All  the  inspiration 
and  exaltation  that  the  individual  artist  had  alone  will  now'  suffuse 
the  whole  community.  And  how  much  greater  is  a  joy  thus  shared 
than  one  which  must  be  borne  in  solitude!  When  the  community 
becomes  the  artist,  every  individual  becomes  a  part  of  a  mighty 
artist.  Each  does  that  part  of  the  art-work  which  he  can,  knowing 
that  the  whole  can  be  perfect  only  by  his  doing  his  share,  however 
little  that  may  be.  It  may  be  only  the  making  of  a  costume  or  a 
part  of  one,  being  one  of  fifty  “nature  spirits,”  tending  some  electric 
signals  to  call  certain  groups  on  to  the  pageant  stage,  or  something 
equally  simple.  Or  it  may  be  the  taking  of  an  acting  part,  unpre¬ 
tentious  or  prominent,  playing  or  conducting  the  music,  even  com¬ 
posing  it,  or  perhaps  guiding  the  whole  pageant  force  through  the 
performance.  Through  this  brotherly  work  of  art,  every  community 
in  the  land  can  thus  become  an  artist. 
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The  little  talents  of  individuals,  bound  together  in  one  common 
effort,  make  the  genius  of  the  people.  It  is  my  experience,  in  the 
production  of  pageants,  that  every  community,  no  matter  how  remote 
or  obscure,  is  rich  in  unsuspected  ability  and  talent  of  innumerable 
sorts,  and  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  made  up  of  people  who  have  not  done 
what  they  can  do  either  for  lack  of  opportunity  or  from  lack  of  any 
experience  which  shows  them  that  they  can  do  it.  I  have  seen  village 
blacksmiths,  farmers,  ministers,  schoolteachers,  students,  not  forget¬ 
ting  wives,  mothers  and  sisters,  blossom  out  into  creditable  and  even 
very  excellent  actors  with  but  the  slightest  coaching,  although  they  had 
never  before  stepped  out  of  the  orbit  of  their  usual  routine  of  work. 
And  I  have  not  failed  to  notice  the  happiness  which  it  has  given  them 
to  find  that  they  could  do  so,  and  especially  to  find  that  they  were 
forming  an  indispensable  part  of  a  great  spectacle  of  dramatic  art 
such  as  they  had  never  before  seen  or  dreamed  of. 

THIS  acting  can  often  be  made  very  natural  to  people  by  “cast¬ 
ing  them  in  their  own  parts,”  or  in  parts  similar  to  their 
actual  trade  or  profession.  If  to  carry  out  a  certain  scene  a 
constable,  a  newsboy  or  a  mayor  is  needed,  get  a  constable,  a  newsboy 
or  a  mayor  to  take  his  own  part,  and  all  he  will  have  to  do  to  act  ;s 
to  be  himself.  If  a  certain  family  played  a  very  important  part  in 
the  history  of  a  community,  get  the  present  members  of  that  family 
to  take  their  ancestors’  pasts.  Probably  they  will  have  some  of  the 
original  clothes  of  the  earlier  generation  to  use  as  costumes.  I  knew 
one  case  of  a  man  whose  family  had  degenerated  since  the  days  of  his 
prominent  ancestors,  who  was  rehabilitated  in  self-respect  and  in  the 
regard  of  the  community  by  taking  the  part  of  his  grandfather  in  a 
pageant.  A  sense  of  shame  at  first  prompted  him  to  refuse  to  take 
the  part,  but  once  he  was  led  to  consent  the  family  dignity  reasserted 
itself  and  made  a  new  man  of  him. 

The  art  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Art  is  the  broad  and  noble  art  of 
the  drama.  But  it  is  no  longer  the  commercialized  “play”  written 
to  lure  the  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  a  jaded,  neurotic  and  sensa¬ 
tion-hunting  throng  in  a  garish  Broadway  theater.  It  is  a  thing 
infinitely  more  thrilling — the  representation  of  the  history,  the 
present  life  and  even  the  future  of  the  people  of  a  community,  pre¬ 
pared  and  enacted  by  the  people  themselves.  The  eminent  American 
pioneer  of  the  pageant,  Mr.  William  Chauncy  Langdon,  calls  the 
pageant  “a  drama  of  which  the  place  is  the  hero  and  its  history  is 
the  plot.”  In  Europe  chiefly  a  “spectacle,”  in  America  the  pageant 
has  become  a  veritable  drama,  a  play,  given  on  a  stage  like  any  other 
play,  except  that  the  stage  is  usually,  and  certainly  preferably,  out 
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of  doors.  The  idea  of  “procession”  has  wholly  vanished  from  our 
pageant  of  today,  and  its  dramatic  aim  and  end  has  led  us  to  re¬ 
name  it  “community  drama.” 

So  strongly  has  this  form  of  drama  appealed  to  our  country,  so 
perfectly  has  it  fulfilled  the  great  need  of  the  American  people  to 
engage  in  joyous  artistic  activity,  that  it  is  undergoing  very  rapid 
and  striking  developments.  Above  all  else  it  is  giving  a  constantly 
greater  place  to  music.  Music,  at  first  a  merely  incidental  thing  in 
the  pageant,  is  at  last  given  dominion  over  entire  scenes.  Mr. 
Langdon,  and  myself  as  composer  of  the  music  for  his  recent  pageants, 
have  experimented  with  the  broadest  and  freest  use  of  music  in  com¬ 
munity  drama,  with  the  happiest  results,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
predicted  that  from  now  on  music  and  drama  will  go  hand  in  hand  in 
the  making  of  the  most  desirable  form  of  community  drama.  So 
our  pageant,  even  if  not  devoted  to  solo  singing,  becomes  at  last  as 
musical  as  opera  itself!  But  since  Wagner  converted  opera  into 
“music-drama,”  our  new  American  product  we  call  Community 
Music-Drama. 

The  little  Pageant  of  Meriden,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  large  one 
of  Darien,  Connecticut,  in  the  production  of  which  Mr.  Langdon  and 
myseli  have  been  associated,  may  thus  be  regarded  as  steps  in  the 
making  of  such  an  American  community  music-drama.  The  Pageant 
and  Masque  of  St.  Louis,  produced  in  May  of  the  present  year,  by 
Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  Percy  MacKaye  and  Frederick  Converse,  in 
collaboration,  bears  out  the  same  tendency.  But  large  or  small, 
the  wonder  and  the  beauty  of  the  matter  is  (and  practical  experience 
in  many  places  is  constantly  bearing  it  out)  that  there  is  not  a  com¬ 
munity  in  the  whole  broad  land,  from  countryside  to  metropolis, 
that  cannot  have  for  itself  the  joy  and  the  benefit  of  engaging  in  this 
new  art -life  of  the  people,  and  making  this  community  music-drama 
for  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  precisely  the  national  need  of  such  a  thing 
that  has  brought  it  to  birth. 

HOW  easily  choruses  may  be  organized  and  drilled  in  any  kind 
of  a  community  I  have  learned  for  myself.  But  until  some 
such  need  of  them  as  community  music-drama  brings  about, 
there  is  little  reason  for  organizing  them.  Band  or  orchestra  in  at 
least  a  simple  form  can  be  developed  practically  anywhere.  We 
are,  as  a  nation,  not  spending  six  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  for 
music  and  musical  instruction  without  its  showing  some  results! 
Setting  forth  to  make  such  a  community  music-drama  calls  forth  as 
if  by  magic  every  such  possibility  that  a  community  has  within 
itself.  And  so  this  new  people’s  drama,  with  its  art-needs  of  every 
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kind,  is  setting  athrob  the  art  activity  of  the  whole  people  in  every 
corner  of  the  land  and  giving  them  one  of  the  greatest  things  of  life, 
which  they  had  thought  belonged  only  to  great  critics,  to  far-away 
centers  of  fashion  and  wealth.  The  fact  is,  that  the  old,  narrow7, 
conventional  and  over-commercialized  art-life  of  the  few  great  centers 
is  growing  stale,  is  failing  to  meet  the  national  need,  and  is  paling 
and  withering  before  the  new  and  various-aspected  art  movement 
of  the  people.  The  people  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  which  they  want,  and  which  they  have  not  been  able 
to  get,  and  so,  from  their  own  need,  they  are  making  it. 

And  even  with  all  that  has  been  expressed,  nothing  has  been  said 
of  the  stimulation  of  commercial,  educational,  religious,  agricultural 
and  other  interests  of  the  community  through  the  “pageant,”  or  of 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  such  united  effort  brings  about  a  new 
order  of  social  and  spiritual  progress  in  a  community.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Pageant  of  Thetford,  Vermont,  encountered  particular 
difficulties  at  the  outset  through  the  existence  of  long  established 
social  and  religious  cliques.  It  united  them  in  the  end,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  pageant,  when  most  of  the  townspeople  together  were 
massing  for  the  final  scene  and  exit,  an  old  farmer  on  the  grandstand 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  “Huh!  that’s  the  first  time  the  town  of  Thet¬ 
ford  ever  did  anything  all  together!” 

For  this  new  condition  of  creative  art  and  the  joy  of  art  in  America, 
the  people  are  ready.  All  they  need  is  to  be  shown  how7  to  make  a 
beginning.  The  creative  force  is  in  themselves,  and  the  materials 
are  in  their  hands.  The  community  itself  is  the  artist,  its  people 
are  the  medium  which  the  artist  uses  (as  a  painter  use6  his  paints), 
and  the  dramatic  representation  of  these  people’s  own  life  in  forms 
of  beauty  and  order  is  the  art-work.  It  is  in  order  that  the  people 
may  be  shown  how  to  set  about  it  that  the  leaders  of  the  “pageant 
movement”  have  arisen.  Their  function  is  to  serve  the  people  to 
this  end,  and  teach  them  how  to  stand  on  their  owm  feet. 

Over  all  rise  the  two  great  spirits  of  Brotherhood  and  of  Art, 
proclaiming  a  new  gospel  of  more  abundant  life  and  joy  for  all. 
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WHAT  WE  NEED  IN  GARDENS  IS  MORE 
“ATMOSPHERE,”  AND  FEWER  THINGS:  BY 
R.  A.  POPE,  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  Frances  Johnston 

OME  time  ago  I  visited  two  gardens  in  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  One  of  them  was  a  formal  garden,  geometric 
in  arrangement,  planted  with  carefully  placed  masses 
and  color  contrasts.  It  was  a  skilful,  luxurious  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  modern  gardener’s  art.  Yet  in  spite  of  its 
beauty  of  color  and  its  wealth  of  flowers,  it  lay  bald 
and  shadowless  and  uninviting,  giving  one  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  a  sympathetic  garden  spirit. 

The  other  garden,  of  more  ancient  lineage,  was  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  first,  for  there  was  no  formality  in  its  planting.  The 
box-bordered  walk  was  overgrown  here  by  a  magnolia,  there  by 
an  old  lilac;  flowers  peeped  from  the  hedge  and  nodded  at  one  along 
the  pathway;  shrubs  intermingled  with  old-fashioned  herbs  and 
blossoms,  and  the  eye  passed  happily  from  shade  to  sunshine,  and 
from  sunshine  back  to  shade. 

Wandering  along  the  pathway,  drinking  in  the  peculiar  fragrance 
which  seems  always  to  cling  about  an  old,  old  garden,  I  came  to  a 
little  tea-house  set  deep  in  the  shade  of  conifers,  through  an  opening 
in  which  I  could  look  out  across  the  blue  sunlit  waters  of  the  bay. 
And  in  this  quiet,  simple  spot,  I  realized  perhaps  more  poignantly 
than  ever  before,  the  real  meaning  of  garden  atmosphere.  There  was 
no  great  display  of  flowers,  no  special  contrasting  of  color  masses, 
no  wealth  of  garden  furnishings ;  not  even  a  pergola  had  been  needed 
to  make  this  garden  sheltering  and  sweet.  Yet  all  one’s  senses 
were  appealed  to.  The  old-fashioned  blossoms  gratified  the  sight; 
the  lilac,  so  fraught  with  memories  and  old  associations,  gave  its 
fragrance;  the  well-worn  pavement  of  the  garden  path,  with  its  soft 
moss-filled  crevices,  satisfied  the  sense  of  touch,  while  the  sound  of 
one’s  footsteps  mingled  with  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  became 
somehow  imbued  with  the  peaceful  spirit  of  the  place. 

How  few  such  gardens  there  are!  The  real  garden,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  a  rare  thing — rare  because  our  ideals  about  gardens  have  not 
been  right.  We  have  either  been  indifferent  altogether  or  have 
cared  so  much  about  making  a  good  showing,  an  imposing  or  pictur¬ 
esque  display,  that  we  have  misdirected  our  efforts.  Whereas,  if 
we  had  the  true  love  of  gardens  and  the  real  purpose  of  them  at 
heart,  it  would  not  occur  to  us  that  they  were  things  to  show  off 
or  to  boast  of.  We  should  be  more  likely  to  keep  in  them  the  same 
degree  of  personal  privacy  that  we  have  come  to  want  in  our  living 
rooms — and  what  is  a  garden  save  a  living  room  out  of  doors? 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  FRIENDLY  GARDEN? 


A  FRIENDLY  GARDEN  CORNER  BESIDE  THE  OLD-FASHIONED  LANIER  HOUSE  AT  GREENWICH,  CONNEC¬ 
TICUT,  NOW  THE  HOME  OF  ELON  HUNTINGTON  HOOKER  :  MC  KIM,  MEAD  AND  WHITE,  ARCHITECTS. 

FOR  many  years  our  houses  were  over-furnished,  over-decorated, 
encumbered  with  bric-a-brac,  arranged  for  effect  instead  of 
comfort.  So  in  our  gardens  many  of  us  have  made  the  same 
mistake.  We  have  concentrated  our  efforts  on  sundials  and  geo¬ 
metric  flower-beds,  on  rock  gardens  and  arbors  and  lily  pools,  because 
we  wanted  those  particular  features  to  look  at,  to  talk  about,  to  show 
to  our  neighbors,  rather  than  because  of  the  intimate  beauty  and 
relaxation  that  such  possessions  might  bring  into  our  lives.  In  other 
words,  we  have  thought  of  things  rather  than  their  qualities,  the 
means  rather  than  the  end.  And  that  is  why  we  have  so  often  mis¬ 
taken  the  unusual  or  eccentric  for  the  beautiful,  and  obtained  origi¬ 
nality  at  the  cost  of  real  charm.  We  have  forgotten  that  pigments 
don't  make  pictures,  furnishings  don't  make  homes,  plants  and  fittings 
don't  make  gardens.  A  picture  has  meaning,  a  room  has  the  true 
home  spirit,  a  garden  has  atmosphere,  because  of  the  personality  of 
the  artist.  They  are  not  collections  of  objects;  they  are  materials 
so  chosen  and  so  arranged  as  to  express  an  individual  conception  of 
beauty,  intimacy  or  friendliness. 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  FRIENDLY  GARDEN? 


By  the  same  token,  the  size  of  the  garden  has  nothing  to  do  with 
its  atmosphere,  except  in  so  far  as  it  limits  or  suggests  the  kind  of 
beauty.  For  instance,  in  a  small  garden  we  cannot  get  grandeur; 
but  we  can  create  picturesqueness,  intimacy  and  romance.  On  a 
large  estate,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  get  broad,  inspiring  landscape 
effects  and  wonderful  vistas.  Thus  each  style  of  garden  has  its  own 
peculiar  attributes  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  gardener  and  land¬ 
scape  architect  to  successfully  develop  and  evolve. 

I  remember  with  what  anticipation  I  visited  the  King’s  garden 
at  Windsor,  expecting  to  be  inspired  by  the  royal  atmosphere  that 
must  be  a  part  of  such  a  place.  And  how  disappointing  the  garden 
was !  It  seemed  as  though  the  ideal  had  been  to  secure  the  maximum 
amount  of  color  and  quantity  of  flowers,  for  the  perennial  walk  was 
nearly  five  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  insistence  of  the  desire 
for  order  was  proved  by  the  uniform  slope  and  width  of  the  long  bed 
on  each  side  of  the  path.  Here  was  Nature  in  complete  restraint, 
in  spite  of  all  her  winsome,  wistful  efforts  to  free  herself  from  this 
geometric  bondage. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  CABBAGE  PATCH  WHICH,  WITH  ITS  TANGLED  GRAPE-VINE,  ROUGH  STONE  WALL 
AND  SHELTERING  TREE,  FORMS  AN  HUMBLE  BUT  DELIGHTFUL  EXAMPLE  OF  TRUE  “GARDEN  ATMOS¬ 
PHERE.” 
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UNSPOILED  WOODLAND  SURROUNDINGS. 

garden  may  be  begun.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  may  be  no  more 
than  an  old  apple-tree  around  which  we  may  build  a  quaint  and 
ancient-looking  seat.  Possibly  in  the  orchard  or  small  fruit  garden 
there  is  a  bit  of  old  box  border  that  we  can  use  to  plant  our  walk 
to  the  apple-tree.  But  what  shall  this  walk  be  made  of?  Never  of 
concrete,  of  course,  for  that  wrnild  be  too  modern  and  precise  for  a 
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A  SIMPLE  RUSTIC  BRIDGE  ON  THE  HOOKER  ESTATE  THAT  IS  IN  PERFECT  HARMONY  WITH  ITS 


WHAT  MAKES  A  FRIENDLY  GARDEN? 

Now,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  formal  garden  and  yet  have  a  friendly 
spirit,  by  using  the  formal  lines  only  as  a  framework,  in  the  shape  of 
walls,  hedges  and  paths  enclosing  the  place  and  guiding  us  among 
its  beauties.  But  when  this  precision  is  carried  to  extremes,  Nature’s 
garden  atmosphere — always  a  subtle  and  elusive  thing — vanishes, 
and  we  are  left  with  mere  colors,  lines  and  spaces,  bereft  of  soul. 
We  may  admire  the  garden,  but  we  no  longer  feel  it,  for  there  is  little 
room  for  emotion  in  a  mathematical  scheme. 

HOW  can  we  get  the  play  of  light  and  shadow,  the  sense  of 
mystery  and  repose,  that  go  to  make  up  garden  atmosphere? 
First  wTe  must  use  imagination,  ingenuity  and  make  use  of 
whatever  old  and  beautiful  things  are  around  us  writh  which  our 


WHAT  MAKES  A  FRIENDLY  GARDEN? 


garden  of  this 
character.  Brick 
would  be  more 
appropriate,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  old, 
with  the  edges 
crumbling  a  little 
and  the  form  ir¬ 
regular.  There  is 
a  certain  kind  of 
brick,  of  light  red¬ 
dish  tone,  that  was 
used  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  period, 
and  if  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  any  of 
this  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  it  will  be 
just  the  thing  for 
our  garden  walk. 

If  not,  we  may 
find  in  a  nearby 
brook  some  flat, 
rugged  stones 
which  may  be  laid 
in  the  English 
pavement  manner, 
with  wide  joints 
for  moss  or  grass  to 
creep  into.  Perhaps  we  can  lead  our  pathway  still  farther  to  an  old 
pear  tree  or  a  lilac  bush,  and  then  on  either  side  plant  not  alone  per¬ 
ennials  in  their  proper  order  as  to  height  and  color,  but  also  shrubs  and 
small  trees  with  ferns  and  lilies-of-the-valley  nestling  in  the  shade,  and 
maybe  a  few7  wild  flowers  of  our  own  finding.  Then,  by  way  of  link¬ 
ing  all  these  to  our  house,  we  may  build  a  simple  Colonial  grape  arbor, 
planted  with  our  favorite  Concord,  the  fragrance  of  whose  flowers 
is  so  sweet  and  subtle,  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  so  grateful  to  the 
sight  and  tempting  to  the  taste.  And  when  our  garden  structures 
are  built  and  our  flower-beds,  hedges  and  vines  are  planted,  we  can 
ask  Time’s  aid  to  soften  and  enrich  it  all. 

So  kind  a  friend  is  Time  to  both  architect  and  gardener,  that  its 
blessings  more  than  counterbalance  any  ravages  the  years  and 
weathering  may  bring,  and  even  the  most  severe  and  unattractive 


AN  UNUSUALLY  PICTURESQUE  USE  OF  FIELD  STONE  FOR  STEPS  AND 
WALL,  WHICH  SHOWS  HOW  MUCH  CHARM  CAN  BE  GAINED  BY  AN 
INFORMAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  LOCAL  MATERIALS. 
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garden  will  grow  mellow  and  alluring  if  left  long  enough  to  its  own 
devices.  Nevertheless,  we  must  try  to  so  design  our  grounds  that 
we  shall  anticipate  by  art  some  of  the  softness  and  harmony  of  age, 
and  by  freeing  us  from  the  impression  of  individual  things,  give  a 
perception  of  the  garden’s  spirit  and  of  the  personality  of  which  it  is 
the  expression. 

This  matter  of  individuality  is  an  important  one,  for  a  definite 
conception,  an  artistic  soul,  is  always  behind  material  things  where 
garden  atmosphere  is  found.  Take,  for  instance,  the  work  of  Robert 
Bradley,  to  whom  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
old  gardens  of  Salem  and  Newburyport.  After  serving  his  gardening 
apprenticeship  to  an  English  lord,  he  came  to  this  country  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  in  Newbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  was  the  father  of  eleven  children,  but  seems  to  have 
taken  his  responsibilities  somewhat  lightly,  for  he  was  fond  of  his 
cups  to  a  sorry  degree,  and  was  more  of  an  adept  at  playing  the 
violin,  for  which  he  had  great  repute,  than  supporting  his  family. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  he  was  an  expert  gardener,  and  commanded  the 
fee  of  a  dollar  an  hour — a  large  sum  in  those  days.  He  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  as  a  most  affable  companion,  a  loyal  friend  and  a  master 
gardener,  and  his  genial  personality  found  a  permanent  expression 
in  the  fine  old  places  that  have  long  outlived  him. 

From  the  friendly,  sheltering  gardens  of  our  own  New  England, 
as  well  as  from  the  more  ancient  ones  of  Europe’s  cottage  and  manor 
homes,  we  of  today  may  learn  many  a  lesson.  But  the  chief  is  this: 
that  the  spirit  is  of  more  value  than  the  materials,  and  that  what  our 
gardens  need  is  not  things,  but  atmosphere. 
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OUR  NATIVE  WOODS:  THEIR  NEW  USE  IN 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  INTERIOR  DECORA 
TION  AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  FOREST  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  EXPOSITION 

NE  afternoon,  not  long  ago,  in  New  York’s  Grand 
Central  Palace,  a  couple  of  visitors  were  being  escorted 
through  the  Forest  Products  Exposition  by  one  of  the 
men  who  had  helped  to  organize  part  of  that  interesting 
work — an  expert  lumberman,  who  was  pointing  out 
eagerly  the  various  exhibits  and  explaining  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  Stopping  before  a  cypress  structure  that 
was  particularly  charming,  he  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  raw  wood 
and  lamented  the  indifference  of  the  average  American  toward  good 
materials  and  fine  workmanship. 

“One  day,”  he  said,  “as  I  was  waiting  at  a  country  railroad  station, 
I  got  chatting  with  an  old  farmer  who  was  reading  a  German  news¬ 
paper.  The  conversation  drifted  from  one  thing  to  another,  until 
finally  he  began  to  talk  about  American  customs  and  to  compare 
them  with  those  of  his  fatherland. 

“  ‘This  is  a  scandalous  country,  this  America,’  he  said.  ‘Its  young 
people,  they  seem  to  have  no  respect  for  anything — not  even  for  good 
old  materials  and  workmanship.  Why,  in  my  days,  we  had  pots  and 
dishes  and  furniture  that  had  belonged  to  my  great  grandfather,  and 
if  we  broke  anything  it  was  taken  to  a  potter  or  a  cabinet-maker  and 
carefully  repaired.  Now,  in  my  son’s  family,  if  they  break  a  chair, 
they  throw  it  out  on  the  wood-pile  and  buy  a  new  one!’  ” 

This  spirit  of  waste  and  this  lack  of  appreciation  of  both  materials 
and  craftsmanship  are  still  very  widespread  in  America.  In  our 
impatience  to  discard  traditions  and  to  rush  forward  to  new  ideals, 
we  have  gone  to  hasty  and  often  unnecessary  extremes.  We  have 
lost  sight  of  the  thoroughness  of  those  Old  World  workers  out  of 
which  grew  so  much  of  the  charm  of  European  lands.  To  cure  this 
defect,  we  must  teach  our  boys  and  girls  the  value  of  the  raw  product 
and  the  need  of  using  it  in  so  permanent  and  beautiful  a  fashion 
that  everything  which  goes  into  a  home  will  be  worth  making  and 
worth  keeping. 

Like  most  vital  things  in  life,  this  is  a  matter  of  sentiment  as  well 
as  economy.  When  we  once  grow  to  understand  and  to  love  the 
natural  beauties  of  our  fields  and  forests,  and  when  we  learn  to 
convert  their  products  into  useful  and  lovely  things,  then  we  may 
hope  to  build  up  the  kind  of  national  craftsmanship  of  which  we  may 
be  justly  proud. 

A  helpful  and  a  welcome  factor  in  this  much-needed  work  of 
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popular  education 
has  been  the  re¬ 
cent  Forest  Pro¬ 
ducts  Exposition, 
for  it  appealed  not 
only  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  but  also  to 
the  emotions  of 
every  visitor.  It 
was  impossible  for 
even  the  most  in¬ 
different,  casual- 
minded  person  to 
step  inside  the 
entrance  of  the 
Grand  Central 
Palace  that  week, 
without  feeling 
something  of  the 
same  spirit — the 
same  love  of  the 
forest  and  kinship 
with  the  trees — that  must  have  touched  the  hearts  of  those  who 
engineered  this  unusual  exhibition.  The  minute  you  entered  you 
were  greeted  by  a  sudden  waft  of  fragrance — that  pungent  odor 
of  the  pines  which  is  so  indescribable  in  its  sweetness.  For,  by 
some  unique  and  happy  inspiration,  the  men  who  planned  this 
“forest  show,”  in  trying  to  devise  an  appropriate  means  of  decor¬ 
ating  the  big  marble  entrance  hall  and  staircase  had  hit  upon  the 
joyful  expedient  of  bringing  in  great  bundles  of  evergreen  shrubs 
and  branches,  and  transforming  the  cold  pillars,  for  the  time  being, 
into  huge  forest  trees.  In  this  way,  their  visitors  were  at  once 
encompassed  by  the  woodland  spirit,  and  stirred  by  a  new  curiosity 
and  interest  to  inspect  the  different  woods  and  structures  that  filled 
the  large  hall  beyond. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  this  rich  and  varied  col¬ 
lection  was  a  cypress  pergola-summer-house,  sturdy  and  compara¬ 
tively  simple  in  construction,  yet  worked  out  in  so  graceful  and 
decorative  a  way  that  it  was  interesting  from  whatever  angle  one 
viewed  it.  The  curved  roof  with  lantern  top,  the  torii-like  caps  of 
the  pillars  and  the  sugi  finish  on  part  of  the  grain  were  all  suggestive 
of  Japanese  influence.  The  same  inspiration  was  seen  in  the  lighting, 
accomplished  by  hidden  electric  bulbs  whose  soft  glow  shone  through 
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THIS  HUGE  CYPRESS  TREE,  STANDING  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD  AT  SANTA 
MARIA,  DEL  TULE,  MEXICO,  HAS  REACHED  THE  AGE  OF  AT  LEAST  FIVE 
THOUSAND  YEARS,  AND  IS  SAID  TO  BF.  THE  OLDEST  LIVING  THING  ON 
EARTH  :  THE  TREE  IS  STILL  IN  HEALTHY,  VIGOROUS  CONDITION. 
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amber  glass  between  a  sort  of  wood  fretwork  or  stencil.  A  new  idea 
was  suggested  here  for  the  illumination  of  American  outdoor  living 
places. 

Not  far  from  this  pergola  was  the  model  of  a  cypress  bungalow, 
built  around  a  central  patio,  one  side  of  which  was  screened  by  a 
graceful  pergola  planted  with  sheltering  vines. 

Another  exhibition  of  unusual  charm  was  a  tiny  cottage  of  North 
Carolina  pine,  the  hall  and  living  room  of  which  were  paneled  in 
that  friendly  wood  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  panels  were 
shown  with  stains  of  mellow  brown,  green  and  gray,  some  with  a  wax 
and  others  with  a  varnish  finish,  proving  that,  although  the  wood 
is  only  about  half  as  expensive  as  many  varieties,  it  is  capable  of  most 
artistic  treatment. 

The  stalwart  white  pine  of  the  American  forests  was  also  repre¬ 
sented,  both  by  actual  structures  and  by  photographs  of  picturesque 
old  houses  in  which  it  had  been  used.  Among  the  former  was  a 
miniature  garden  with  pergolas  and  fences  of  the  pine,  brightened 
by  borders  of  growing  flowers  that  gave  a  dash  of  brilliant  color  to 
the  exhibition. 

The  views  of  beautiful  old  buildings  testified  to  the  generous  age 
which  white  pine  will  attain,  and  we  are  reproducing  two  of  them 
here.  One  is  the  Fairbanks  house  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  built 


THE  OLD  FAIRBANKS  HOUSE  AT  DEDHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS,  BUILT  IN  SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  AND 
THIRTY-SIX,  THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA  IN  PRACTICALLY  ORIGINAL  CONDITION  :  A  STRIKING 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LASTING  QUALITY  OF  WHITE  PINE. 
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in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-six — the  oldest  house  in  America  now 
standing  in  practically  original  condition,  except  possibly  the  shell 
and  adobe  houses  of  Florida  and  California.  This  weather-beaten 
homestead,  nestling  beneath  the  overhanging  elms,  has  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  for  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years, 
and  its  state  of  preservation  is  an  interesting  tribute  to  the  unpainted 
white-pine  covering. 

Redwood,  that  giant  of  our  California  forests,  was  also  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  fragment  of  corduroy  road 
and  rustic  garden  structures  brought  to  the  Western  visitor  memories 
of  the  vast  forest  aisles  from  which  the  logs  and  branches  came. 

The  white  or  swamp  cedar  of  our  Southern  States  which  has 
served  America  so  loyally  in  the  form  of  shingles  and  fences,  rails 
and  planks  of  many  kinds,  was  not  forgotten  in  this  exhibition,  nor 
were  the  Southern  yellow  pine,  the  Arkansas  soft  pine,  the  Douglas 
fir,  the  hemlock,  maple,  birch  and  elm.  In  fact,  it  would  make  a  long 
list  to  enumerate  the  different  woods  and  colorings  and  finishes  that 
were  on  view  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  that  week,  and  which  gave 

one  such  a  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of 
the  possibilities  of 
economy,  strength 
and  beauty  which 
lie  in  a  wise  use 
of  our  forest  pro¬ 
ducts. 

One  point  that 
must  be  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned, 
however,  is  the 
manner  in  which 
these  specimens 
were  displayed.  In 
almost  every  in¬ 
stance  where  the 
wood  was  shown 
in  actual  use — in 
pergolas  or  por¬ 
ches,  interior  walls 
or  furniture — the 

EXETER  PLANTATION,  ORIGINAL  HOME  OF  GOVERNOR  NATHANIEL  JOHN-  WOrk  WRS  marked 
SON,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  ERECTED  IN  SEVENTEEN  HUNDRED:  THE  simplicity 

CYPRESS  WOODWORK,  EVEN  AFTER  MORE  THAN  TWO  CENTURIES  OF  EX-  i  l  rlf>r* 

POSURE,  REMAINS  IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION.  ailQ  Teal  UeCOrailVe 
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DECORATIVE  USE  OF  OUR  NATIVE  WOODS 


THERE  IS  AN  AIR  OF  OLD  WORLD  CHARM  ABOUT  THIS  HOUSE  NEAR  BOSTON,  IN  WHICH  WHITE 
PINE  WAS  USED:  DERBY  AND  ROBINSON,  ARCHITECTS. 

feeling  that  held  the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  who  were 
interested  in  beautiful  design  and  thorough  craftsmanship. 

An  especially  pleasing  example  of  this  sympathetic  style  of  design 
and  finish  was  found  in  the  red-gum  exhibit,  where  this  smooth,  fine¬ 
grained  wood,  that  so  well  deserves  its  name  of  “satin  walnut,”  was 
used  in  the  paneled  walls  and  bookcases  and  mantelpiece  of  a  living 
room,  that  suggested  an  ideal  background  for  period  furniture. 

Modern  methods  of  protecting  wood  were  also  shown  at  this 
many-sided  exposition — boards  and  posts,  shingles  and  railroad  ties 
treated  with  creosote  or  with  carbolineum  for  protection  against 
weathering,  insects  and  rot.  And  by  no  means  least  in  importance 
were  the  exhibits  that  taught  America’s  great  need  of  care  and 
economy  in  the  cutting  and  utilizing  of  timber.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  we  are  cutting  over  three  feet  of  timber  for  every  foot  that  is 
grown,  and  that  we  are  so  wasteful  in  our  felling  and  manufacturing 
processes  that  we  only  use  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  product.  To 
educate  the  public  on  this  vital  matter,  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  sent  to  the  exposition  many  models  and  charts  that  showed 
in  a  graphic  way  how  to  avoid  such  enormous  and  needless  waste, 
by  utilizing  in  by-products  the  material  now  discarded  in  logging, 
sawing  and  building.  In  short,  the  Forest  Products  Exposition 
proved  not  only  full  of  picturesque  interest  but  of  real  educational 
value,  and  The  Craftsman  sincerely  hopes  that  it  may  be  repeated 
in  every  city  and  community  of  the  country. 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOMES  EXPRESS¬ 
ING  BOTH  OWNERS’  AND 
ARCHITECTS’  IDEALS 

IN  this  same  issue  of  The  Craftsman 
is  an  article  by  Arthur  Farwell — an  ar¬ 
ticle  that  fairly  glows  with  conviction 
and  sincerity.  There  are  many  utterances 
in  it  worth  remembering,  but  perhaps  the 
words  that  strike  the  keynote  of  the  theme 
and  remain  longest  in  one’s  memory  are 
these :  “Art  is  not  something  you  buy  and 
hang  on  a  wall.  It  is  not  something  you 
get ;  it  is  something  you  do.  Its  prize  of 
joy  is  not  for  the  buyer,  but  for  the  maker.” 

That  fascinating  and  elusive  word 
“art”  has  been  plastered  over  with 
definitions  ever  since  civilization  be¬ 
gan,  so  that  today  we  are  always 
tempted  to  smile  a  little  when  some 
one  volunteers  a  new  one.  But  Mr. 
Farwell’s  contribution  is  too  simple, 
too  earnest  and  too  true  to  be  thus 
passed  by.  Its  application,  more¬ 
over,  is  a  broad  one,  for  art  has 
many  forms,  from  the  highest  to  the 
most  humble.  The  man  and  woman 
who  dream  and  plan  and  finally 
build  their  own  small  home  and 
plant  their  own  informal  garden  can 
taste  something  of  the  creative  joy 
that  every  craftsman  and  artist 
knows. 

Indeed,  there  are  fewr  undertak¬ 
ings  in  life  that  afford  wider  or 
more  interesting  scope  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  one’s  individuality  than 
the  making  of  a  home.  And  as  a 
rule  the  keener  the  owner’s  vision  of 
his  future  dwelling  place,  and  the 
more  personal  effort  he  puts  into  its 
materialization,  the  more  satisfying 
and  original  the  result  will  be.  He 
will  need,  of  course,  unless  he  has 
more  technical  knowledge  than  the 
average,  a  good  deal  of  advice  and 
help  from  the  architect  before  his 
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ideas  are  translated  into  workable  terms. 
But  if  he  can  find  one  who  is  willing  to  work 
with  him  sympathetically,  in  harmony  with 
his  own  ideals,  the  outcome  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  successful. 

The  two  Craftsman  houses  which  we  are 
showing  here  are  interesting  examples  of 
this  cooperation  between  owner  and  archi¬ 
tect,  and  we  believe  they  will  prove  full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  others  who  are 


Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  189,  OF  STUCCO  ON  HOLLOW  TILE  WITH  SHINGLED  ROOF,  DESIGNED  FOR  A  WOOD¬ 
LAND  SITE  IN  PALOS  PARK,  ILLINOIS,  FROM  SKETCHES  SENT  US  BY  THE  OWNER  :  AMONG  THE  INTEREST¬ 
ING  FEATURES  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  ARE  THE  HOODED  ENTRANCE  PORCHES,  THE  UPSTAIRS  SLEEPING  PORCH 
ON  THE  RIGHT  AND  THE  BIG  OUTDOOR  LIVING  ROOM  WITH  BALCONY  ABOVE  IT,  A  GLIMPSE  OF 
WHICH  IS  SEEN  ON  THE  LEFT  I  THE  FLOOR  PLANS  ARE  PARTICULARLY  WORTH  STUDYING. 


Gustav  Stick  ley,  Architect. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  OF  BRICK  WITH  SHINGLED  ROOF,  NO.  190.  WHICH  WAS  PLANNED 
FOR  A  SITE  IN  SYCAMORE,  ILLINOIS,  AND  ARRANGED  FOR  \  ERY  SIMPLE  HOUSEKEEP¬ 
ING:  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  FIVE  MAIN  ROOMS,  PORCHES  FOR  OUTDOOR  LIVING 
AND  SLEEPING  ARE  PROVIDED  WHICH  GIVE  UNUSUAL  INTEREST  TO  THE  EXTERIOR. 


CRAFTSMAN  ARCHITECTURE  FROM  OWNER’S  PLANS 


planning  to  build  along  more  or  less  simi¬ 
lar  lines.  In  each  instance  the  owner  sent 
us  preliminary  sketches  showing  the  kind  of 
house  he  had  in  mind,  and  by  revising  and 
modifying  and  adapting  these  in  the  light 
of  our  own  experience,  we  evolved  the  pres¬ 
ent  plans. 


THE  first  house,  No.  189,  was  designed 
for  a  site  in  Palos  Park,  Illinois.  It 
is  to  be  built  in  the  center  of  a  five- 
acre  woodland  lot,  three  hundred  feet  from 
the  roadway.  The  construction  is  stucco 
on  hollow  tile,  with  shingled  roof,  and  the 
interior  is  planned,  as  the  owner  said,  “to 
be  snug  and  compact  for  winter,  but  ar¬ 
ranged  for  plenty  of  outdoor  living  in  the 
summertime.” 

The  single  perspective  view  which  dis¬ 
closes  the  front  and  side  of  the  house  gives 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  interest  of  the 
exterior ;  for  in  addition  to  the  recessed 
porch  and  hooded  entrances,  the  pleasant 
window  groups,  the  dormer  effect  in  the 
roof,  and  the  openings  of  the  upstairs  sleep¬ 
ing  porch  on  the  right,  there  is  a  big  porch 
projecting  from  the  house  at  the  opposite 
side  which  is  barely  seen  in  the  illustration. 
Above  this  porch  is  an  inviting  balcony 
which  can  be  made  picturesque  with  flow¬ 
ers  and  vines  set  around  the  parapet.  The 
kitchen  porch  and  the  bay  window  of  the 
dining  room,  both  of  which  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  little  shingled  hoods,  add  to 
the  homelike  air.  The  pergola  con¬ 
struction  with  the  lattice  railing  sug¬ 
gests  a  delightful  form  of  semi -shelter 
between  the  front  entrance  porch  and 
the  flower  garden. 

The  plans  of  this  house  are  particu¬ 
larly  worth  studying,  for  the  whole 
interior,  both  upstairs  and  down,  em¬ 
bodies  a  really  original  and  unusual 
scheme,  one  that  is  not  only  especially 
convenient  for  the  family  for  whom  it 
was  planned,  but  may  be  readily 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  others. 

The  main  entrance  is  from  the  snug 
corner  porch  into  a  compact  vestibule, 
which  is  provided  with  a  coat  closet 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  window-seat 
on  the  other.  From  this  vestibule 
four  steps  ascend  to  a  small  landing, 
also  reached  from  the  entrance  near 
the  kitchen  door,  and  the  main  flight 
turns  up  above  the  cellar  stairs  to  the 
upper  hall.  The  stairs  are  screened 
from  the  living  room  by  a  grille  which 


forms  a  decorative  part  of  the  living-room 
woodwork. 

Stepping  from  the  vestibule  into  the  large 
living  room  one  is  greeted  by  pleasant 
homelike  glimpses  on  every  hand.  On  the 
right  is  the  big  open  fireplace  and  tiled 
hearth  with  a  small  built-in  seat  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  a  wide  opening  into  the 
dining  room ;  the  opposite  wall  is  filled  by 
a  wide  group  of  small-paned  casement  win¬ 
dows  with  a  long  seat  beneath  and  built-in 
bookcases  on  each  side ;  while  at  the  rear  of 
the  room  one  has  a  vista  of  the  garden 
through  the  double  window,  and  a  glimpse 
of  the  enclosed  porch  through  the  glass 
doors  which  make  it  readily  accessible  from 
the  living  and  dining  room  alike. 

The  latter  is  an  attractive  place,  being 
lighted  by  a  double  window  in  the  rear  and 
a  group  of  three  in  the  side,  projecting 
slightly  to  give  more  room  for  the  window- 
seat.  China  cabinets  are  built  into  the  cor¬ 
ners,  an  arrangement  which,  as  in  the  liv- 
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ing  room,  permits  a  very  decora¬ 
tive  treatment  of  the  wall  space. 

The  porch  at  the  rear  affords 
ample  space  for  sheltered  outdoor 
living  and  dining;  in  fact,  it  may 
practically  be  counted  as  an  extra 
room,  for  the  openings  may  be 
screened  or  glazed  according  to  the 
season.  Willow  or  hickory  furni¬ 
ture,  including  comfortable  loung¬ 
ing  chairs,  hanging  seat  and  table, 
with  rugs  of  grass  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  material,  and  plenty  of  ferns 
and  flowers,  will  make  this  one  of 
the  most  popular  spots  in  the 
house.  Provision  should  be  made, 
also,  for  lighting  the  porch  at  night 
in  some  soft,  subdued  fashion, 
preferably  with  a  ceiling  light  or 
two,  and  a  table  lamp  for  reading. 

Passing  now  to  the  front  of  the 
plan  one  finds  a  very  compact 
arrangement  of  the  kitchen,  pantry 
and  storeroom,  including  plenty  of 
cupboards  and  shelves.  The  store¬ 
room,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  lighted 
by  a  window  in  the  pantry  wall,  and  in 
addition  to  its  set  of  long  shelves  is  fitted 
with  a  dumb  waiter  which  will  save  many 
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between  kitchen  and  cellar.  If  de- 
of  course,  the  shaft  may  be  carried 
the  second  story  to  the  corner  of  the 
right-hand  bedroom.  Another  con¬ 
venient  feature  is  the  clothes  chute 
between  bathroom  and  pantry. 

I  lie  small  corner  porch  in  front  of 
the  kitchen  is  so  well  sheltered  by 
the  roof,  walls  and  parapet  that  it 
will  prove  a  pleasant  place  for  the 
maid  or  housewife  to  perform  many 
little  household  tasks  even  during 
inclement  weather.  And  if  flowers 
are  grown  in  a  long  box  across  the 
opening  and  vines  are  trained  up  the 
post,  this  corner  may  be  made  a 
charming  part  of  the  exterior. 

The  morning  room,  which  is  ac¬ 
cessible  from  both  kitchen  and  front 
porch,  is  especially  light  and  cheer¬ 
ful  with  its  generous  windows  that 
afford  glimpses  of  the  garden,  and  if 
the  house  is  built  with  this  room 
facing  approximately  south  it  will  be 
a  sunny  place  in  which  to  serve 
breakfast.  The  doors  opening  onto 
the  entrance  porch  may  be  either 
solid  or  of  glass,  according  to  the 
owner’s  preference,  the  exposure 
and  climate. 

If  it  were  not  desired  to  finish  off 
the  attic  as  the  maid’s  quarters,  the 
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space  now  devoted  to  the  morning  room 
could  be  utilized  for  the  maid’s  bedroom, 
in  which  case  the  doors  onto  the  entrance 
porch  would  be  omitted. 

The  upstairs  arrangement  is  as  unusual 
as  the  one  below.  The  big  owner’s  bed¬ 
room  is  lighted  by  windows  on  two  sides, 
and  communicates  not  only  with  the  hall  and 
with  the  balcony  but  also  with  the  dressing 
room  that  leads  in  turn  to  the  sheltered 
sleeping  porch.  This  bedroom  as  well  as 
the  dressing  room  and  porch  have  big  clos¬ 
ets  beneath  the  corner  slopes  of  the  roof. 
The  sleeping  porch  is  also  accessible  from 
the  hall  and  is  conveniently  near  the  bath¬ 
room.  A  closet  is  built  beneath  the  roof  in 
the  other  bedroom,  and  the  alcove  thus 
formed  has  been  equipped  with  a  window - 
seat  which  adds  considerably  to  the  interest 
of  the  room.  If  the  house  were  built  in  the 
South  or  West  where  one  could  sleep  under 
the  stars  without  need  of  overhead  shelter, 
the  balcony  as  well  as  the  porch  could  be 
used  for  outdoor  sleeping. 

Ascending  from  the  dressing  room  are 
the  attic  stairs — an  arrangement  that  will 
be  all  right  if  the  space  above  is  to  be  used 
merely  for  storage.  If  servants’  quarters 
were  to  be  provided  there,  however,  this 
staircase  would  have  to  be  built  so  that  it 
could  be  reached  from  the  second-floor  hall. 
In  this  case  the  dressing  room  could  be 
made  smaller,  and  the  door  between  it  and 
the  bedroom  moved  farther  to  the  left. 

THE  second  house,  No.  190,  was 
planned  for  a  site  in  Sycamore,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  as  in  the  first  case,  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  specifications  were  specially  pre¬ 
pared  from  sketches  and  suggestions  sent 
us  by  the  owner.  Brick  is  used  for  the 
main  walls,  chimney  and  the  porch  parapet, 
pillars  and  steps,  shingles  being  chosen  for 
the  main  roof  as  well  as  for  the  sides  and 
roofs  of  the  dormer. 

The  most  satisfactory  exposure  for  the 
house  is  facing  south  or  southwest,  insur¬ 
ing  plenty  of  sunshine  for  the  dining  room, 
living  room  and  porch.  The  latter  is  shel¬ 
tered  in  front  by  the  long,  steep  slope  of  the 
roof,  and  on  the  side  has  a  partial  covering 
of  pergola  beams,  which  affords  a  delight¬ 
ful  opportunity  for  the  use  of  vines  and 
proves  a  very  decorative  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
terior,  as  the  perspective  drawing  shows. 
If  the  brick  parapet  is  capped  by  flower- 
boxes  as  indicated,  and  if  flowers  are 
planted  in  a  border  along  the  base,  the 


house  will  be  linked  to  the  surrounding 
garden  in  a  most  effective  manner.  The 
wooden  settle  in  the  angle  of  the  porch 
steps  and  the  tiny  bird  house  set  among  the 
vines  against  the  chimney  also  suggest  hos¬ 
pitality  for  both  human  and  feathered 
guests. 

Indoors  the  arrangement  is  very  simple, 
but  full  of  thought  for  the  comfort  of  those 
who  live  there.  The  big  living  room  with 
its  wide  window  groups  and  glass  doors 
leading  to  the  pergola-porch  give  light,  air 
and  pleasant  vistas  of  the  garden.  The 
fireplace  provides  for  warmth  and  good 
cheer  during  the  winter  evenings  and  the 
chilly  days  of  spring  and  fall,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  bookshelves  on  each  side  of  the 
dining-room  opening  compensates  for  the 
absence  of  a  separate  library.  There  is  a 
closet  for  coats  nearby,  and  another  con¬ 
venient  feature  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
staircase,  which  is  accessible  from  both  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  house.  In  fact,  if  the 
woodwork  is  designed  and  finished  in  the 
simple,  friendly  Craftsman  style,  with  pan¬ 
els,  grilles  and  shelf  for  a  fern  or  bowl  of 
flowers,  to  partially  hide  the  stairs  from 
view  of  the  living  room,  this  structure  may 
be  made  quite  a  pleasing  element  of  the 
interior. 

Another  attractive  point  about  the  living 
room  is  the  vista  one  gets  through  the  open¬ 
ing  into  the  room  beyond,  where  sideboard, 
china  closets  and  high,  small-paned  win¬ 
dows  fill  the  rear  wall  in  practical  and  at 
the  same  time  decorative  fashion. 

As  the  house  was  planned  for  compara¬ 
tively  light  housekeeping,  no  butler’s  pantry 
has  been  provided.  The  kitchen  opens  onto 
a  small  porch  that  may  be  latticed,  screened 
or  glazed  as  the  owner  wishes. 

The  second  floor  comprises  two  good- 
sized  bedrooms,  bathroom  and  sleeping 
porch,  the  latter  sunk  into  the  back  roof 
and  sheltered  by  a  dormer  similar  to  that  in 
front.  The  irregular  shape  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms  will  add  to  the  interest  of  their  fur¬ 
nishing.  Seats  may  be  built  in  the  alcoves, 
for  instance,  or  they  may  be  curtained  off 
to  form  tiny  dressing  rooms.  Closets  are 
provided  beneath  the  corners  of  the  roof, 
and  there  is  no  attic,  the  space  between  the 
ridge  being  merely  ventilated  by  a  window 
in  each  gable. 

Like  its  predecessor,  this  house  is  capable 
of  many  modifications  to  suit  varying 
needs,  and  both  are  full  of  suggestions  for 
prospective  home-builders. 
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THE  STORY  OF  MY  CAMP:  BY 
GRANT  FITCH 

Y  friends  have  always  accused  me 
of  wanting  to  buy  scenery.  In 
purchasing  my  property  at  Fish 
Creek  l  certainly  did  yield  to  the 
temptation  —  for  when  a  discriminating 
cousin  told  me  that  the  country  was  as  beau- 
tiful  as  the  Riviera,  with  air  like  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Tyrol,  I  fell  a  victim  at  once  and 
bought  some  shore  frontage  on  Green  Bav 
without  even  seeing  it.  The  inducement 
was  also  held  out  to  me,  that  I  would  be 
free  from  hay  fever. 

A  few  years  later  I  saw  my  land  and 
found  it  all  that  I  had  hoped  it 
would  be — a  strip  about  250 
feet  wide,  densely  wooded  with 
cedar,  balsam,  hemlock,  birch, 
with  some  maple,  dogwood  and 
beech,  extending  from  the 
water  to  a  sheer  bluff  of  lime¬ 
stone  215  feet  high. 

The  accompanying  photo¬ 
graphs  give  only  a  faint  idea  of 
the  charm  of  the  place,  which 
is  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
railroad  and  so  restful  and 
peaceful  that  one  almost  feels 
as  if  he  were  in  Clovelly — the 
whole  atmosphere  being  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  usual 
small  American  village. 

The  purchase  by  the  State  of 


RUSTIC  STEPS  LEADING  FROM  THE  PIER  UP  TO  FITCH 
CAMP — A  CHARMING  WOODLAND  APPROACH. 

Wisconsin  of  a  tract  of  about  4,000  acres 
of  land,  some  densely  wooded  and  some 
farm  land,  including  six  miles  of  shore 
line,  has  greatly  added  to  the  desirability 
of  the  place,  for  it  means  that  this  beauti¬ 
ful  tract  will  be  forever  preserved  for  the 
people  of  the  State. 

So  much  for  the  location. 

The  house  was  originally  a  hay  barn, 
built  in  1865  by  Olaf  Hansen.  It  was  of¬ 
fered  to  me  because  the  owner  had  sold  his 
land  to  the  State  for  park  purposes  and  was 
obliged  to  move  his  buildings,  the  title  to 
which  he  retained.  The  lines  of  the  barn 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  WOODED  LIMESTONE  CLIFFS  ALONG  GREEN  BAY. 
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were  so  good,  and  the  silver  gray  of  the 
logs  so  beautiful,  that  I  decided  at  once  to 
purchase  it — take  the  building  down — move 
it  the  four  miles  to  my  property  and  re¬ 
erect  it  log  for  log.  This  was  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1911.  The  result  has  been  most 
satisfactory. 


THE  ORIGINAL  LOG  HAY  BARN  THAT  WAS  CONVERTED 
INTO  THE  PICTURESQUE  CAMP. 

connected  with  the  kitchen  wing  is  the 
woodshed,  storeroom,  etc.  Water  is  pumped 
from  the  lake  by  a  gasoline  pump  to  a  large 
tank  located  on  the  slope  above  the  house. 
Drinking  water  of  wonderful  purity  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  well.  The  main  house 
is  53  by  26  feet — some  of  the  logs 
running  the  full  length  of  the 
house.  They  are  mostly  of  bass¬ 
wood  hewed  to  a  thickness  of  about 
seven  inches.  All  the  work  of  re¬ 
modeling  was  done  by  local  car¬ 
penters.  I  was  my  own  architect. 


KITCHEN  WING  OF  THE  CAMP  AFTER  ITS  COMPLETION. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  very  simple.  On 
one  side  of  the  open  space  through  the  cen¬ 
ter — which  is  14  by  26  feet  and  was  origin¬ 
ally  the  threshing  floor — there  are  two 
floors  with  two  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom 
on  each  floor.  On  the  other  side  is 
the  living  room — 19  by  26  feet — open 
to  the  rafters.  The  walls  are  stained 
a  soft  gray — the  fireplace  is  of  gray 
limestone  taken  from  the  bluff  and 
the  stones  are  laid  so  that  no  mortar 
shows — the  fireplace  opening  is  large 
enough  for  cord-wood.  The  door¬ 
way  at  the  side  of  the  fireplace  opens 
into  the  kitchen  wing,  containing  but¬ 
ler’s  pantry,  kitchen  and  entry-way, 
with  space  for  large  ice-box  and  stor¬ 
age  for  supplies.  Opening  off  the 
entry  are  three  maids’  rooms,  and 


Editor’s  Note. 

"DERHAPS  this  was  one  reason 
why  the  work  was  so  success¬ 
ful,  for  probably  few  architects 
would  have  cared  to  undertake 
the  reconstruction  of  so  simple  a  rustic 
dwelling.  To  them  it  would  have  been 
more  or  less  a  bit  of  architectural  patch- 
work  ;  but  to  Mr.  Fitch  it  was  different. 
This  was  his  own  camp,  a  woodland  retreat 
where  he  could  live,  not  merely  next  door 


A  FRONT  VIEW  OF  THE  NEAT  REMODELED  BARN. 
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There  is  a  certain  inspiration, 
too,  in  working  among  picturesque 
surroundings.  The  approach  to 
Mr.  Fitch’s  camp,  for  instance,  is 
enough  to  transform  even  the  most 
indifferent  or  care-worn  city  mood 
into  one  of  rural  contentment  and 
enthusiasm.  The  white  flash  of  the 
birches  among  the  darker  back¬ 
ground  of  the  other  trees  ;  the  rustic 
steps  leading  from  the  landing 
through  the  woods  up  to  the  camp ; 
the  cool  fragrance  of  the  place, 
and  the  play  of  sunlight  and 
sunset  from  the  living-room  window  of  the  camp.  shadow  on  foliage  branch  and 

to  Nature,  but  within  the  depths  of  her  vast  ground — all  these  are  redolent  of  the  happi- 
tree-covered  estate.  And  how  fascinating  ness  of  the  most  wholesome  outdoor  living, 
must  have  been  every  step  of  the  process  by 
which  the  gray  logs  of  that  old  barn  were 
gradually  converted  into  a  forest  home ! 

There  is  always  a  sense  of  primitive 
ownership  about  such  an  undertaking.  One 
can  sympathize  with  those  men  of  the  past 
who  hollowed  out  their  own  caves,  built 
crude  huts  and  cabins  among  the  mountains 
or  forests  of  a  younger  world  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  storms,  the  wild  beasts  or 
some  warlike  neighboring  tribe.  One  feels 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  pioneer  who 
felled  the  trees  for  his  clearing,  hewed  them 
into  logs  and  built  with  his  own  hands  a 
simple  home  among  the  woodlands  of  a 
strange  new  land.  Moreover,  as  such  work 
takes  on  a  definite  form,  and  bit  by  bit  be¬ 
gins  to  approach  one’s  completed  mental 
vision — especially  in  a  case  of  remodeling 
such  as  the  foregoing  article  describes — the 
reincarnation  of  practically  raw  materials 
into  useful  and  lovely  form  reminds  one 
that  nothing  is  ever  wasted,  and  that  all 
matter  and  energy  is  conserved  and  the  simple  rustic  stairway. 

changed  from  time  to  time  into  some  new  As  for  the  Green  Bay  shore — the  photo- 
expression  graph  gives  one  but  a  faint  idea  of  its 

majestic  beauty.  One  can  imagine 
those  steep  limestone  cliffs,  rising 
perpendicular  from  the  water, 
half  hidden  by  the  mass  of  trees 
and  bushes  growing  at  their  feet, 
up  the  sheer  sides  and  along  the 
crest.  And  then  there  is  the 
sunset  view  from  the  camp  itself, 
seen  through  the  dark,  silhouetted 
foliage.  Surely  no  camper  could 
wish  for  a  more  delightful  en¬ 
vironment  !  Perhaps  Mr.  Fitch  did, 
as  his  friends  said,  “buy  scenery.” 
But  what  could  be  more  satisfying 

camp  fireplace  of  gray  limestone  from  the  shore  bluff,  than  such  scenery  as  this  ? 
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ROSES:  BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 

AM  not  a  rose  expert ;  I  am  not  even 
an  experienced  grower  of  roses.  But 
I  can  safely  claim  to  be  a  rose  lover. 

I  have  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  a 
backyard  of  long  ago  in  which  there  was  a 
huge  bush  of  velvet  Jacqueminot  roses, 
higher  than  my  head,  and  a  still  bigger  Paul 
Neyron.  I  know  this  is  not  the  approved 
way  to  grow  roses ;  they  should  be  cut  back 
for  the  sake  of  larger  and  later  blooms,  but 
they  were  eminently  satisfactory  to  us.  In 
those  days  the  Gen.  Jack  was  to  me  the  rose 
par  excellence ;  I  could  fancy  nothing  finer. 
In  between  these  two  were  a  large  white 
rose  and  a  pink  tea,  whose  names  I  have 
forgotten,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  yard 
were  three  old-fashioned  dull-red  single 
roses. 

Since  then  I  have  always  wanted  loses, 
and  the  first  spring  after  we  acquired  a  back¬ 
yard  of  our  own  we  set  out  a  few  choice 
varieties — Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Killarney, 
Etoile  de  France,  La  France,  Soleil  d’Or, 
American  Beauty,  Caroline  Testout,  and 
Viscount  Folkstone.  It  is  only  a  little  rose 
bed,  and  has  not  done  altogether  well.  Car¬ 
oline  Testout  died  the  first  winter,  and  some 
of  the  others  have  had  a  hard  struggle ;  but 
they  have  given  us  pleasure,  and  with  more 
fertilizing  and  a  little  lime  and  continued 
care  and  cultivation  I  think  we  shall  suc¬ 
ceed. 

I  still  love  the  “Jack,”  but  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  Killarney,  with  its  heavenly 
pink  blossoms  and  perfect  buds,  is  the  finest 
rose  grown,  though  the  sturdy  white  Karl 
Druschki  presses  it  hard.  The  Soleil  d’Or 
is  a  sort  of  interloper,  being  an  Austrian 
briar  that  must  not  be  pruned,  but  its  clus¬ 
ters  of  golden  flowers  add  piquancy  to  the 
garden. 

Now  if  this  were  all  I  had  to  tell  about 
roses  there  would  be  small  gain  in  writing 
of  them;  but  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
observe  day  by  day  a  much  larger  rose  gar¬ 
den  and  to  make  notes  of  those  varieties 
that  pleased  me  most.  These  notes  I  am 
preserving  against  the  day  when  I  shall 
have  a  larger  backyard  and  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  rose  growing.  Meantime  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  be  of 
service  to  other  amateur  gardeners  who 
would  be  planting  roses. 

I  claim  nothing  for  this  list  except  that  it 
records  a  rose  lover’s  personal  preferences, 
whereas  the  catalogue  lists  seem  to  claim 
superior  excellence  for  every  variety  in 


them.  I  have  arranged  them  according  to 
color,  which  the  catalogues  seldom  do,  and, 
as  is  customary,  I  have  let  the  letters  H.  P. 
stand  for  hardy  perpetual,  and  H.  T.  for 
hybrid  tea.  Here,  then,  is  my  list : 

Dark  Red: — Etoile  de  France  (H.  T.). 
Free  blooming,  deep  crimson,  very  hardy. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  dark  reds. 

Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  or  Camille  de  Rohan 
(H.  P.).  Similar  to  Etoile  de  France  in 
color. 

Jubilee  (H.  P.).  Very  dark  and  velvety. 
Blooms  hold  their  color  when  old. 

Medium  Red  : — General  Jacqueminot 
(H.  P.).  The  old,  unsurpassed  favorite. 
Very  desirable. 

Ulrich  Brunner  (H.  P.).  Brilliant  red. 
Very  fragrant. 

Captain  Hayward  (H.  P.).  Similar  to 
Ulrich  Brunner. 

John  Keynes  (H.  P.).  A  free  bloomer. 

Light  Red: — Captain  Christy  (H.  P.). 
Not  common. 

Hugh  Dickson  (H.  P.).  A  new  rose  of 
high  quality. 

Deep  Pink:— Lady  Ashtown  (H.  T. ). 
Sometimes  a  lighter  pink  shading  to  salmon. 

Medium  Pink: — La  France  (H.  T.).  A 
perfect  pink.  Perhaps  the  most  popular 
rose  in  cultivation.  Also  red  and  white 
varieties. 

Killarney  (H.  T.).  A  perfect  bud  open¬ 
ing  to  a  semi-double  bloom.  Also  a  white 
form. 

My  Maryland  (H.  T.).  Another  beauty, 
with  long,  graceful  buds. 

Mme.  Caroline  Testout  (H.  T.).  Similar 
to  La  France. 

Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  (H.  P.).  Large, 
full  blooms. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  (H.  P.).  Fragrant,  free 
flowering.  Fairly  deep  pink.  Very  sturdy. 

Souvenir  du  President  Carnot  (H.  T.). 
Turns  rather  light. 

Light  Pink: — Clio  (H.  P.).  Large 
blooms. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford  (H.  P.). 
Similar. 

White: — Frau  Karl  Druschki  (H.  P.). 
One  of  the  grandest,  sturdiest  roses  grown. 

Baroness  Rothschild  (H.  P.).  Turns 
pinkish. 

Mabel  Morrison  (H.  P.).  Turns  pinkish. 

Coppery  and  Salmon  Shades: — Mme. 
.Abel  Chatenay  (H.  T.).  Pink  flushed  with 
orange. 

Prince  of  Bulgaria,  or  Prince  de  Bulgarie 
(H.  T.).  A  new  rose  of  fine  quality. 
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Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  (H.  T.).  Long  stems. 
Color  varies. 

Mme.  Ravary  (H.  T.).  Beautiful  orange 
tint.  Not  always  a  strong  grower. 

Yellow:— Lady  Hillingden  (H.  T.). 
Rare. 

Alfred  Colomb  (H.  P.).  More  often  red. 

Gloire  Lyonnaise  (H.  P.).  Very  pale 
lemon  yellow. 

Soleil  d’Or  (Austrian  briar).  Perhaps 
the  finest  of  the  yellows  except  the  climbers. 

For  Large  Bushes: — Paul  Neyron  (PI. 
P.).  Pink.  Very  hardy.  Flowers  as  large 
as  a  peony. 

Conrad  F.  Meyer.  A  rugosa  hybrid. 
Yellowish  pink.  Very  fragrant  and  hardy. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  others, 
and  I  know  I  have  omitted  somebody’s  fa¬ 
vorite,  but  I  can  recommend  this  list  for 
any  one  to  begin  on  who  has  a  backyard 
and  wants  roses  in  it. 


LITTLE  BACK  GARDENS 

NO  gardens  are  more  humanly  cordial 
than  little  "back  gardens.”  With 
friendly  informality  they  run  over 
their  fences,  visiting  and  entertaining  in 
truly  neighborly  fashion.  They  are  gener¬ 
ous  also,  keeping  nothing  of  worth  entirely 
to  themselves.  If  one  small  back  garden 
has  a  tree,  its  neighbor  has  its  shade!  If 
one  has  a  bush,  the  other  has  its  blossoms. 
The  fountain  springing  from  one  pool  re¬ 
freshes  the  air  of  its  associates.  Flowers 
thrust  their  color  spikes  through  the  pickets 
of  the  “next-door”  fence  dividing  their 
fragrance  with  generous  impartiality.  The 
rose  climbing  up  the  wall  for  a  wide  view 
of  the  world  scatters  its  largess  of  petals  on 
owner  and  passer-by  alike. 

Back  gardens  are  thus  cheerfully  sociable 
because  they  are  always  created  by  friendly 
people.  No  one  ever  calls  in  the  services  of 
a  landscape  architect  to  plan  out  how  the 
flowers  of  the  dooryard  garden  should  be 
set,  how  its  path  or  two  should  be  laid. 
Every  one  plans  their  own  small  square  of 
earth  to  suit  themselves.  They  have  flowers 
•all  in  a  row  or  jumbled  together  just  as  they 
like,  with  no  expert  to  dampen  their  ardor 
with  scorn  of  their  humble  favorites.  They 
dig  in  them  before  going  down  to  the  office 
or  while  the  bread  is  raising.  They  plant 
the  seeds,  tie  up  the  vines  and  tuck  their 
garden  away  for  its  winter’s  sleep  with 
their  own  hands.  Flowers  seem  to  know 
whether  they  are  thrust  into  the  ground  at 
so  much  a  dozen  or  set  in  as  honored 
guests  of  the  owner. 
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THE  DISASTER  OF  BRILLIANT 
LIGHTING  AND  HOW  TO  AVOID 
IT:  BY  BERNIECE  BOWSER 


MOST  home-builders  appreciate  the 
importance  of  planning  their 
houses  for  ample  daylight  and 
sunshine.  They  consult  the  points 
of  the  compass  before  deciding  in  which 
direction  the  principal  rooms  shall  face, 
and  they  design  and  locate  the  windows 
more  or  less  in  relation  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  those  within.  They  con¬ 
sider  the  furnishing  of  the  rooms  from 
an  artistic  as  well  as  a  practical  standpoint, 
and  work  for  harmony  in  arrangement  and 
color  schemes.  Yet  the  question  of  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting — which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  in  the  home — is  usually 
given  very  little  thought.  It  is  time  to 
think  about  it,  not  only  because  we  spoil 
the  beauty  of  our  rooms  by  poor  lighting, 
but  because  modern  high  illuminants  are  so 
brilliant  that  they  are  injurious  unless  the 
eyes  are  properly  shielded  from  their 
glare. 

Our  children  attend  schools  which  have 
been  termed  by  one  thinking  man  “factories 
of  bad  eyes,”  so  wrongly  arranged  are  the 
light  sources.  They  study  at  night  under 
eye-torturing  lamps  until  they  have  to  put 


CORNER  OF  A  BEDROOM  SHOWING  CONVENIENT  PLAC¬ 
ING  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  DROP  LIGHT  ABOVE  THE  DRESS¬ 
ING  TABLE. 
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A  CHARMINGLY  SIMPLE  AND  HOMELIKE  LIVING-ROOM  CORNER,  BUT 
ONE  WHICH  FALLS  SHORT  OF  ITS  POSSIBILITIES  OF  COMFORT  BECAUSE 
THE  ONLY  SOURCE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  IS  THE  SMALL  WALL  BRACKET 
FAR  FROM  THE  HEARTH  :  A  DROP  LIGHT  FROM  A  BEAM  OR  CONVENIENT 
TABLE  LAMP  WOULD  ENABLE  ONE  TO  READ  WITH  EASE  BESIDE  THE 
FIRE  IN  WINTER  OR  ENJOY  THE  WINDOW  IN  SUMMER. 


on  glasses.  We  pay  the  oculist’s  and  the 
optician’s  bills,  but  give  no  heed  to  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Yet  have  we  any 
right  to  allow  our  young  people  to  live 
under  artificial  lighting  conditions  which 
strain  the  delicate  organism  of  the  eye? 
Can  we  foretell  what  effect  this  eye  strain 
will  have  on  them  and  on  their  children  and 
on  future  generations? 

Although  our  doctors  and  lighting  ex¬ 
perts  are  doing  much  to  educate 
the  public  in  regard  to  the  need  for 
saner  methods  of  lighting,  the  in¬ 
difference  and  ignorance  on  this 
subject  are  still  wide-spread.  When 
a  man  and  woman  start  to  build  a 
home  they  decide  first  how  much 
money  they  will  spend,  and  as  the 
work  progresses  they  usually  deter¬ 
mine  to  invest  a  little  more  money 
in  order  to  use  a  superior  kind  of 
roofing,  to  make  the  main  entrance 
more  dignified,  to  have  better  hard¬ 
ware  throughout  the  house,  or  to 
build  a  larger  or  an  extra  fireplace. 

The  last  thing  they  give  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  lighting  equipment.  By 
this  time  they  have  probably  spent 
a  good  deal  more  money  than  they 
originally  planned,  and  their  con¬ 


science  begins  to  trouble  them. 
And  so,  in  this  essentially  im¬ 
portant  matter,  they  proceed 
to  “economize.” 

The  result  of  this  false 
economy  is  always  the  same. 
After  the  house  has  been  oc¬ 
cupied  a  while  it  is  discovered 
that  the  lighting  equipment  on 
which  they  tried  to  save 
money  is  impractical,  inappro¬ 
priate  and  inefficient.  Their 
first  thought  is  to  change  it. 
But  the  discarding  of  such 
fixtures  means  a  dead  loss  of 
their  cost,  and  the  increased 
expense  for  new  ones. 

Moreover,  lighting  cannot 
be  easily  altered  after  it  is 
once  installed,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  give  the 
matter  serious  study  while  the 
house  is  still  a  thing  of 
dreams.  If  you  are  planning 
to  build  in  the  future,  think 
about  the  lighting  question 
now.  As  you  visit  your 
friends’  homes,  look  at  their 
fixtures ;  notice  how  strong  a  part  the  light¬ 
ing  plays  in  theaters,  stores,  restaurants 
and  churches.  Not  only  will  you  glean 
thus  many  helpful  hints,  but  you  will  find 
the  subject  one  of  absorbing  interest. 

-When  I  pick  up  the  plans  of  a  house  to 
lay  out  the  lighting,  the  first  room  that  I 
consider  is  the  kitchen,  and  then  the  maid’s 
quarters.  I  feel  that  we  should  have  fewer 
troubles  with  servants  if  our  kitchens  and 


THIS  LIVING  ROOM,  WHILE  LACKING  THE  CRAFTSMAN  ATMOS¬ 
PHERE  OF  THE  FIRST,  IS  INFINITELY  SUPERIOR  IN  THE  MATTER 
OF  LIGHTING,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  WELL  PLACED  TABLE  LAMPS 
AND  THE  BRACKETS  ABOVE  BOOKCASE  AND  MANTELPIECE. 
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A  DINING  ROOM  IN  WHICH  THE  INDIRECT  LIGHTING  METHOD  IS 

used:  the  hanging  bowl  whose  light  is  reflected  from 

THE  CEILING  IS  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  THE  BRACKETS  AND  CANDLES 
ON  EITHER  SIDE  OF  THE  ROOM. 


service  quarters  were  comfort¬ 
able  and  efficient.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  these  days  about  sani¬ 
tary  kitchens ;  we  have  electric 
washing  machines,  irons,  dish¬ 
washers  and  other  up-to-date 
conveniences ;  yet  day  after  day 
houses  are  built  with  kitchens 
which  are  dark  during  the  day, 
and  which  at  night  are  so  inade¬ 
quately  lighted  that  one  can 
hardly  read  the  oven  register. 

In  building  a  home  it  is  well  to 
use  foresight  and  anticipate  the 
instalment  both  of  electrical  de¬ 
vices  and  of  extra  lighting  fix¬ 
tures,  for  the  expense  of  putting 
in  one  or  two  additional  outlets 
while  the  house  is  in  the  course 
of  construction  is  very  slight,  and 
in  a  finished  house  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  and  inconvenient. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
kind  of  metal  and  finish  chosen  for  the 
fixtures.  We  often  see  brass  used  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry  where  there  is  more  or 
less  steam.  This  is  radically  wrong.  Brass 
should  never  be  used  in  these  places,  as  it 
will  not  stand  the  atmospheric  conditions. 
Nickel  can  be  used  with  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cess,  but  it  is  preferable  to  have  copper 
finished  with  white  enamel,  which  is  clean, 
attractive,  and  with  proper  care  needs  re¬ 
enameling  about  once  a  year.  The  glass¬ 


ware  also  should  be  chosen  for  efficiency 
and  ease  in  cleaning. 

The  fixtures  in  the  butler’s  pantry, 
refrigerator  room,  laundry  and  servants’ 
quarters  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  possible  to  use  inexpensive 
yet  practical  and  pleasing  fixtures  here, 
thus  adding  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the 
servants  and  indirectly  to  their  happiness 
and  efficiency. 

Dining-room  lighting  is,  next  to  the 
kitchen,  most  generally  abused.  In  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes  we  have  so-called  “art 
glass”  domes  which  are  deplorable 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  taste 
and  utility.  The  domes  are  made  up 
in  large  quantities,  and  sold  by  the 
dozen  to  department  stores.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  they  appeal 
to  so  many  people,  for  the  majority 
of  these  fixtures  look  cheap  and 
vulgar.  The  light  is  thrown  on  a 
white  table  cloth  and  is  reflected  in 
its  totality  into  the  eye.  As  you  sit 
at  a  table  lighted  in  this  manner  and 
attempt  to  talk  with  some  one  oppo¬ 
site  you.  you  have  the  sensation  of 
forcing  your  way  through  the  light. 
If  the  dome  is  hung  sufficientlv  low 
so  that  the  light  source  is  not  visible, 
it  is  impossible  to  use  candles  or 
decorate  with  flowers  to  advantage. 

There  are  domes,  however,  which 
are  very  beautiful;  domes  made  of 
hammered  metal  with  glass  designed 
bv  artists.  These  are  made  with  a 
section  of  glass  across  the  bottom 


AT  FIRST  THE  OWNERS  OF  THIS  KITCHEN  HAD  ONLY  AN  IN¬ 
ADEQUATE  CENTRAL  LIGHT  :  EXPERT  ADVICE  CONVINCED  THEM, 
HOWEVER,  THAT  LIGHTS  ABOVE  THE  TWO  MOST  IMPORTANT 
WORKING  PLACES — SINK  AND  RANGE — WERE  INDISPENSABLE 
TO  EYE  COMFORT  AND  EFFICIENCY,  AND  THEY  ARE  NOW  EN¬ 
JOYING  THE  ADVANTAGE  WHICH  THIS  ARRANGEMENT  HAS 
BROUGHT. 
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which  hides  the  mechanism  of  the  dome  as 
the  light  is  diffused  through  it,  and  the 
result  is  as  restful  and  charming  as  it  is 
practical. 

The  adaptability  of  modern  illuminants 
permits  a  wide  range  of  individuality  in  the 
dining-room  lighting.  One  can  use  an  in¬ 
direct  method,  in  which  an  opaque  recep¬ 
tacle  is  employed  and  light  is  thrown  onto 
the  ceiling,  which  acts  as  a  reflector  and 
fills  the  room  with  a  soft,  restful  glow. 
With  this  system  candlesticks  can  be  used 
to  advantage. 

I  recently  lighted  a  very  charming  dining 
room  by  means  of  an  alabaster  bowl  which 
looked  singularly  appropriate  for  its  pur¬ 
pose,  with  a  slender  silver  hanger  that  re¬ 
peated  the  tone  of  the  silver  on  the  table. 
Brackets  with  candles  were  also  used  on 
the  side  walls. 

Another  delightful  means  of  lighting  a 
dining  room  is  by  the  “shower”  fixtures. 
In  this  case  one  should  be  very  careful  to 
have  the  lamps  set  well  up  in  the  shades 
so  as  to  eliminate  glare  from  a  visible 
light  source.  The  glassware,  moreover, 
should  be  of  sufficient  density  to  prevent 
the  lamp  filament  from  showing  through  the 
glass. 

More  and  more  we  are  building  homes 
in  which  the  living  room  is  the  center  of 
attraction.  The  room  is  employed  for 
many  purposes,  often  by  several  people  do¬ 
ing  different  things  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  lighting  therefore  should  be  arranged  so 
that  all  conditions  may  be  met. 

Many  a  man  falls  asleep  over  his  evening 
paper  not  because  he  is  tired  out,  as  he 
supposes,  after  a  day  at  the  office,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  is  being  put  to  sleep  by  Nature, 
who  takes  that  means  of  protecting  his  eyes 
from  strain  caused  by  poorly  placed  light 
sources.  Many  women  have  wondered  why 
their  husbands  prefer  to  read  at  the  club 
rather  than  at  home.  I  think  that  if  these 
women  would  study  the  lighting  in  the 
rooms  where  they  want  their  husbands  to 
read,  and  then  study  the  lighting  in  the 
club  rooms  where  the  men  prefer  to  read, 
they  would  understand  the  reason  a  little 
better. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  same  light¬ 
ing  treatment  in  adjoining  rooms,  such  as 
dining  room,  living  room  and  hall ;  but  it  is 
well  to  consider  them  as  a  unit  so  that  the 
lighting  will  not  be  of  such  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  as  to  cause  a  sharp  contrast 
in  passing  from  one  room  to  another. 


The  lighting  in  a  hall  helps  to  create  the 
first  impression  we  receive  as  we  enter  the 
home.  The  atmosphere  of  a  hall  should 
spell  hospitality,  dignity  and  good  taste, 
and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  lighting  fixtures 
which  meet  every  requirement,  from  the 
beautiful  Colonial  lamps  of  cut  crystal  such 
as  our  grandfathers  used,  to  the  modern 
Craftsman  fixtures. 

Bedroom  lighting  is  often  distressingly 
poor,  yet  to  correct  it  is  a  very  simple  thing. 
Outlets  over  dressers  must  be  properly 
located,  to  obtain  good  results.  One  can 
buy  slender  gold  and  silver  hangers  holding 
dishes  of  soft  alabaster  tones,  or  indirect 
lamps  with  silk  shades  that  create  mellow 
and  harmonious  effects.  The  lamp  by  the 
bedside  is  another  useful  item  and  is  made 
in  innumerable  designs. 

Bathrooms  are  so  seldom  well  lighted 
that  a  man  is  pleasantly  surprised  if  he  can 
see  to  shave  there  with  ease.  Of  course, 
if  the  outlets  are  well  placed  it  is  a  simple 
matter;  but  even  if  they  are  not,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  specialist  in  lighting  to  produce 
good  results.  There  are  electric  shaving 
mirrors  which  add  to  the  bathroom  con¬ 
venience  and  which  are  especially  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  man  who  travels. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  hard-and-fast 
rules  for  the  lighting  of  the  home,  as  each 
room  requires  individual  treatment,  and 
what  would  be  good  in  one  would  be  out  of 
place  in  another.  But  whether  electricity, 
gas  or  oil  be  employed,  efficiency  and  eye 
comfort  are  always  possible,  if  the  work  is 
handled  by  a  lighting  specialist.  And  if  the 
fixtures  and  lamps  are  in  harmony  with 
their  surroundings  they  will  be  silent  but 
permanent  expressions  of  individuality  and 
taste. 

WOMEN  FARMERS 

HP  HE  Women’s  National  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1913,  holds  its  annual  conference  at 
Ambler,  Pa.,  where  the  pioneer  and  ex¬ 
tremely  practical  horticultural  school  for 
women  was  established.  Ambler  is  a  short 
run  from  Philadelphia,  and  is  a  modem 
town  in  the  center  of  the  beautiful  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farming  country.  Last  year’s 
meeting  of  those  interested  in  agricultural 
education  for  women  demonstrated  that 
they  can  make  good  in  many  branches  of 
that  outdoor  profession-— as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  over  800  women  have  proved 
successful  at  floriculture  alone. 
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A  BABY  WHO  LIVES  IN  A 
NEST  IN  THE  TREE-TOPS:  BY 
HELEN  B.  SCHOONHOVEN 

an  UNKIN”  came  to  live  with  his 
r*  parents  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
a  joyous  little  member  of  society 
he  proved  to  be,  demanding  for 
himself  all  the  thought,  love  and  spare 
moments  of  a  devoted  artist  father  and  a 
loving,  musical  mother.  Life  in  a  studio 
close  under  the  eaves  of  Carnegie  Hall  in 
winter  and  under  the  overshadowing  cliffs 
of  the  Palisades  in  summer  presented  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  parents  of  “Punkin,”  who 
dreamed  with  the  vividness  of  their  ar¬ 
tistic  souls  of  a  perfection  of  babyhood, 
mental  and  physical,  to  blossom  forth  in 
the  little  human  flower  of  childhood 
brought  within  their  home. 

Ingenious  and  mechanical  as  well  as  an 
artist  whose  canvases  show  a  vision  of  the 
great  themes  of  human  experience,  the 
father  gave  to  the  question  of  “Punkin’s” 
environment  much  thought  and  finally  de¬ 
vised  a  sleeping  cupboard  unique  among 
outdoor  sleeping  devices,  and  a  playhouse 
that  has  been  the  admiration  and  delight  of 


THE  HOUSE  OE  VAX  '  TEARING  PERRINE :  THE  BABY 
LIVES  IX  THE  TREES  OVERHEAD. 

all  visitors  to  this  baby’s  shrine.  ‘‘Cup¬ 
board”  is  just  the  word  to  describe  the  out¬ 
door  sleeping  device  of  this  fortunate  little 
one.  It  is  like  a  box  fitted  on  the  window¬ 
sill  and  projecting  right  out  of  doors.  The 
face  of  the  box  next  the  street  is  open  half¬ 
way  down  so  that  the  fresh  air  pours  over 
the  little  sleeper,  but  does  not  blow  as  a 
direct  draught  upon  him.  In  case  of  storm 
the  father  made  slides  to  fit  in  the  opening, 
but  slanting  outward  to  deflect  the  rain¬ 
drops  as  an  inclined  roof  would  do.  Two 
small  doors  with  glass  panes  open  into  the 
room  and  a  dark  curtain  drops  over  these 
to  shut  out  the  light.  The  mother  lifts  the 
curtain  and  peers  through  the  glass  at  her 
safe  and  sleeping'  babv  without  disturbing 
him  in  his  sheltered  nest.  “Punkin’s” 
rosy  cheeks,  bright  eyes  and  ever  jolly  com¬ 
posure  attest  the  success  of  this  outdoor 
sleeping  as  a  safeguard  against  restless 
nights  and  fretful  days  so  common  among 
shut-in  city  babies. 

The  blossoms  of  the  May  time  called  the 
artist  and  his  family  to  the  bungalow  on 
one  of  the  main  travelled  roads  on  the 
Palisades.  “Punkin”  loved  the  gay  color 
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of  the  spring  awakening  and  he  longed 
with  all  his  baby  soul  to  be  nearer  to  the 
big  trees  with  their  rustling,  waving 
branches.  His  little  sleeping-box  in  the 
window  was  too  confined  for  the  increased 
activity  of  his  daytime  hours.  He  needed 
a  playhouse,  and  outdoors  it  must  be  and 
safe  from  the  drifting  traffic  and  lure  of 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  BABY’S  NEST  IN  THE  TREE-TOPS. 

the  road.  Again  the  artist  father  turned 
from  his  cliff  studies  of  great  storms  and 
clashing  forces  of  nature  and  considered 
“Punkin’s”  needs.  High  in  the  tree-tops, 
on  the  very  ridge-pole  of  the  studio,  he 
built  a  playhouse  for  the  boy.  Safe  from 
all  intrusion,  here  the  happy  youngster 
plays  and  dreams  and 
learns  his  lessons  as 
all  good  babies  must, 
and  all  the  time  the 
sweet,  pure  air  is  im¬ 
parting  health  and 
strength.  Here,  on  a 
summer  day,  you  will 
find  him  and  his 
woolly  lamb  tumbling 
about  in  loving  com¬ 
radeship.  The  hum 
of  the  city  by  day 
faintly  reaches  the 
shore  beneath  him 
where  the  Hudson 
washes  the  feet  of 
the  great  steep  cliffs. 
At  night  the  twink¬ 
ling  lights  of  Man¬ 
hattan  send  then- 
beams  across  to  the 
majestic  rock  piles. 


AT  NIGHT  A  LITTLE  CAGE  IS  HUNG  JUST  OUT  THE  WINDOW. 
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and  take  his  message  of  light  and  joy, 
learned  and  nurtured  in  his  playhouse  in 
the  tree-tops. 


UP  IN  THE  TREES  : 
AN  INTERIOR  VIEW 
OF  THE  NEST  :  A 
WONDERFUL  GREEN 
NURSERY  FOR  WARM 
SUMMER  DAYS 
WITH  BIRDS  FOR 
PLAYMATES. 


High  in  the 
sweet  security  of 
his  tree-top-home, 

“P  u  n  k  i  n”  and 
woolly  lamb  care 
naught  for  the 
greed  and  strug¬ 
gles,  the  sorrow 
and  pain  of  that 
b  i  g  city  across 
the  way.  But 
some  day  among 
the  days  that  are  to  be,  his  soul  reflecting 
the  health  of  his  body,  “Punkin”  will  per¬ 
haps  walk  among  the  generations  of  men 


A  PRAIRIE  SOD  HOUSE  AND 
THE  KANSAS  TRAVELING 
LIBRARY:  BY  JESSIE  WRIGHT 
WHITCOMB 

WO  men  were  motoring  across 
Western  Kansas  on  a  section  road 
that  barely  scratched  the  prairie — 
the  prairie  that  met  the  horizon  on 
every  side  without  let  or  hindrance.  For 
hours  they  had  been  the  center  of  this  hori¬ 
zon  circle.  The  brilliant  sunlight,  pouring 
now  straight  down,  was  wearying  in  its 
intensity.  The  only  wind  was  made  by  the 
purring  car. 

‘T  believe  that’s  it  now.” 

“Where?” 

The  driver  pointed  to  a  dot  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  straight  ahead. 

“And  what  might  you  call  yon  speck  ?” 

“I  think  it’s  a  sod  house.  They’re  scarce 
these  days.” 

“A  sod  house  ?” 

“Yes.  Very  good  houses,  too.  But  their 
day  is  done.” 

“In  Scotland,”  remarked  the  other  man 
musingly,  “a  wide  stretch  of  country  would 
be  having  its  bits  of  houses  here  and  yon. 
And  living  in  them,  men  and  women  with 
keen  minds  and  wide  interests.  And  in 
every  clud  o’  tow-headed  bairns,  one  at 
least  set  apart  for  the  college.  You’ll  not 
be  having  the  like  of  that  on  these  lands !” 


John  Blunt  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“We’ve  raised  men  on  these  Kansas  prai¬ 
ries,  short  a  time  as  we’ve  been  at  it,  men 
that  we’ve  no  call  to  be  ashamed  of.” 

“Aye,  but  look  at  the  Scotch  breed  from 
houses  no  bigger  than  yon” — the  sod  house 
could  be  plainly  seen — “the  Mofifats,  the 
Livingstones,  the  Mackays  and  all  their  ilk 
— braw  men !  Here  it’s  all  culture  of  the 
soil — not  of  the  mind.  All  money,  money 
—with  a  dearth  o’  thoughts.” 

“We’ll  stop  here,  anyway,”  said  Blunt. 
“You’ll  like  to  see  a  sod  house.” 

As  the  machine  slowed  up,  three  little 
fellows  in  blue  overalls  ran  around  the 
corner  of  the  house. 

“They’re  tow-headed  enough !”  laughed 
Blunt. 

“Oo,  aye :  it  minds  me  o’  Scotland — the 
wee  hoosie !” 

Bits  of  grass  and  even  flowers  had  strug¬ 
gled  through  in  spots  on  the  sod  roof.  The 
sod  walls  were  straight,  solid  and  substan¬ 
tial.  The  windows  shone  and  the  general 
cared-for  appearance  made  a  good  intro¬ 
duction  for  the  young  woman  who  smil- 
inglv  opened  the  door. 

Her  blue  cotton  gown  was  clean  and 
fresb  :  her  blue  check  apron  gave  a  homely, 
capable  air  ;  her  round  arms,  bare  to  the 
elbow,  wore  the  same  ruddv  tan  as  her  face 
and  neck,  and  her  cheerful  smile  glowed  a 
welcome 

“Come  in.  do!”  she  urged.  “We’re  just 
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about  to  eat  dinner,  the  children  and  I. 
Mr.  Holt’s  gone  to  town.  We’ll  be  glad  of 
company,  won’t  we,  Honey-Ducks?”  She 
smiled  down  at  the  three  beaming  young¬ 
sters  snuggling  around  her. 

“We’re  glad  to  stop,”  said  Blunt.  “Mr. 
MacDonald,  here,  has  been  thinking  about 
Scotland  all  the  morning  and  I  want  him 
to  see  a  real  Kansas  sod  house.” 

“We  all  love  our  sod  house,”  she  replied 
heartily.  “I  suppose  something  else  must 
come  in  time;  but  I’m  in  no  hurry.” 

They  had  been  standing  in  the  door  long 
enough  for  the  men  to  readjust  their  eyes 
from  the  outside  glare,  and  as  they  entered 
Alec  MacDonald  drew  a  breath  of  sur¬ 
prised  pleasure. 

The  room  was  large  and  low.  On  the 
wide  window  sills  of  the  three  groups  of 
windows  stood  as  many  brightly  flowering 
plants.  The  short,  white  curtains  fluttered 
slightly  in  the  faint  breeze.  One  end  of  the 
room  was  serving  as  kitchen  and  dining 
room.  The  table,  already  set,  a  ray  of  sun¬ 
light  brightening  the  blue-and-white  dishes, 
stood  near  the  stove  on  which  various  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  simmered  with  appetizing  fra¬ 
grance. 

“That’s  a  braw  smell,”  sniffed  Mac¬ 
Donald.  “It  is  that !” 

“There’s  plenty  for  everybody,”  smiled 
their  hostess.  “Joey,  bring  a  good  cool 
drink  of  water  to  the  gentlemen,  the  sun’s 
hot.” 

“It  is  that !”  agreed  MacDonald,  his 
fascinated  eyes  wandering  around  the 
walls . 

Blunt  smiled  under  standingly  at  the 
woman  of  the  house. 

Across  the  room  two  doors,  partly  open, 
gave  glimpses  of  two  shiningly  neat  bed¬ 
rooms.  At  the  other  end  was  a  big  fire¬ 
place.  its  vacancy  holding  a  tumble  weed  as 
large  as  a  bushel — an  item  that  might  have 
attracted  the  Scotchman  had  his  eyes  not 
been  riveted  on  something  over  the  mantel¬ 
shelf.  Then  they  were  drawn  to  something 
else,  and  then  to  another  object,  until  in  a 
subdued  voice  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Holt,  who 
was  busy  about  the  stove. 

“And  where,  might  I  be  askin’,  got  ye  the 
pictures?  Oar  own  Landseer — and  as  fine 
a  carbon,  I’m  thinkin’,  as  ever  I  saw  of  his 
'Blacksmith’  —  and  ‘Dignity  and  Impu¬ 
dence  !’  Was  I  no  looking  at  that  in  the 
National  Gallery  a  year  ago  this  month? 
And  ‘The  Challenge !’  ” 

He  waited  for  no  answer,  but  walked 


toward  that  end  of  the  room,  commenting 
with  increasing  astonishment  as  he  went. 
“Titian’s  ‘Man  with  a  Glove’  and  the 
‘Madonna  of  the  Chair,’  and  Turner’s 
‘Temeraire’ — I’m  no  admirin’  him ! — and 
Josef  Israel’s  ‘Alone’ — losh,  that’s  a  sad 
thought !  And  Gainsborough’s  ‘Blue  Boy,’ 
and  Reynolds’  ‘Lady  Mary’ — from  the 
pentin’  itsel’  and  not  from  the  engraving — 
and  Georgione’s  ‘Concert,’  and  a  wheen 
mair  I  dinna  ken  mysel’.  Aweel,  aweel !” 

Blunt  laughed  aloud,  unheard,  and  the 
mother  said  softly  to  the  children,  “Mr. 
MacDonald  likes  our  pictures,  too,  doesn’t 
he,  buddies!  You’ll  have  to  ask  him  to  tell 
you  about  some  of  them.” 

Mr.  MacDonald’s  eyes  had  lowered  to  a 
bookcase.  It  held  just  fifty  books,  but  he 
did  not  know  that.  He  began  reading  the 
titles  with  enthusiasm.  “Uganda’s  ‘White 
Man  of  All  Work’ — a  gran’  book  for  the 
laddies.  And  have  you  naught  about  Liv¬ 
ingstone?  And  ‘Ivanhoe’  and  ‘Lady  of  the 
Lake’  and  a  life  of  Scott!  Burns,  and  a 
life  of  Burns — grand  readin’ !  And  ‘A 
Window  in  Thrums’  and  ‘Bonnie  Brier 
Bush’  and  ‘Margaret  Ogilvie’ — a  wunner  of 
a  book  !  And  ‘Little  Minister’ — poor  trash, 
I’m  thinkin’,  poor  trash  !  And  a  wheen  o’ 
Dickens — he  did  as  well  as  he  could — he 
might  hae  been  waur — and  Stevenson  !  The 
Scotch  could  people  the  world  and  write  all 
the  books.  We’d  never  miss  the  rest, 
barrin’  ane  or  twa  wha  sud  hae  been  born 
in  Scotland.  Ah — !The  Promised  Land’ — a 
book  I’ve  long  been  wantin’  to  read  my¬ 
sel’.” 

The  littlest  boy  was  pulling  him  by  the 
hand.  “Dinner’s  ready — dinner’s  ready,”  he 
was  insisting. 

Mr.  MacDonald  roused  himself.  “I’ve 
been  makin’  a  gran’  fool  of  mysel  ’,  I’m 
thinkin’,”  he  said  apologetically  as  he  took 
his  place  at  the  table,  “but  your  pictures  are 
so  good,  and  your  books — I’d  like  to  stay 
this  afternoon  and  have  a  good  read !” 

“None  of  that,”  laughed  Blunt ;  “we  must 
go  on.” 

“Those  pictures  and  books  are  not  ours, 
Mr.  MacDonald,”  began  Mrs.  Holt.  “They 
belong  to  the  State  of  Kansas.” 

“To  the  State?” 

“Kansas  has  a  Traveling  Library  and  a 
Traveling  Art  Gallery.” 

“What  is  it  you’re  tellin’  me?” 

“We  can  get  the  use  of  fiftv  books  for 
several  months  for  two  dollars — where 
there  are  ten  or  more  people  to  use  them. 
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I  am  the  librarian  because  our  place  is  the 
most  central.” 

‘‘Central !” 

“Yes,  there  are  two  houses  in  sight  out 
there — on  the  edge  of  things — and  three 
others.  We  make  out  a  general  list,  and 
this  is  filled  out  for  us  at  the  Traveling 
Library  headquarters  in  the  State  House  at 
Topeka.  When  each  new  library  comes  we 
have  the  greatest  jubilation!  You  have  to 
live  this  way  to  love  books !” 

“And  the  pictures?” 

“They  are  sent  out  in  the  same  way. 
They  are  not  so  easy  to  carry  back  and 
forth  as  the  books,  so  most  of  them  stay 
right  here;  but  we  all  enjoy  studying  about 
them.” 

“Woman,  it’s  grand !”  cried  Alec  Mac¬ 
Donald  enthusiastically. 

"Yes,”  she  laughed,  “I  think  Kansas  will 
prove  before  long  that  there  is  a  way  to 
raise  artists  and  writers  along  with  wheat 
and  corn  and  alfalfa.  These  libraries  make 
life  wonderfully  rich  for  many  a  Kansas 
prairie  home.” 

"Losh,  I’m  fair  amazed!” 

“Turn  healthy  little  people  out  on  these 
prairies  of  ours,  so  full  of  light  and  color 
and  fragrance — and — and — the  sound  of 
silence — and  give  them  interpreters  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  books  like  these — well,  I  don’t 
ask  anything  better  for  my  boys.  It’s 
chance  enough.” 

“I’ll  be  seeing  what  it  means  to  the 
bairnies,”  said  Alec  MacDonald  persua¬ 
sively  to  Joey;  “bring  me  a  book  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s.”  Quick  as  a  flash  the 
youngster  scudded  across  the  room  and 
brought  back  “Ivanhoe”  and  “The  Ladv  of 
the  Lake.” 

“You  haven’t  read  these,  I’m  thinkin’?” 

“Mother  read  us  ‘The  Lady  of  the  Lake,’ 
but  I  read  ‘Ivanhoe’  myself,”  was  the  eager 
reply. 

“Name  me  a  braw  Scot  who  did  great 
deeds  in  Africa?” 

“Alexander  Mackav !”  shouted  all  three 
of  the  boys. 

“Losh — weel  done  a’ !  Have  you  no 
books  about  the  United  States?” 

“Parkman’s  ‘Oregon  Trail’!”  was  Joey’s 
quick  reply.  “I  read  it  myself.” 

“And  the  pictures,  now — which  might 
you  be  likin’  the  best?” 

“Landseer’s  ‘Blacksmith’ !” 

“And  why  now  ?” 

“Oh — somethin’  doin’.” 


“A  canny  callant !  How  about  the  Ma¬ 
donna  ?” 

But  Joey  showed  no  enthusiasm.  “She 
isn’t  half  so  sweet  as  our  mother  holding 
Davie !” 

“Oh,  Joey!”  exclaimed  his  mother. 

“Well — it’s  so,  anyway,”  he  said  stoutly. 

The  Scotchman  was  laughing.  “You’ve 
done  weel.  I’ll  no  examine  you  further. 
Blunt  will  be  hailin’  me  oot  by  the  scruff  o’ 
me  neck.” 

As  the  car  started  the  men  looked  back 
at  the  smiling  mother  in  her  gown  of  blue, 
with  her  three  little  overall  boys  beside  her, 
in  the  low  sunny  doorway  of  the  sod  house. 
The  Scotchman  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  content. 
“I’ve  widened  my  horizon,  Blunt,  man.”  he 
said :  “widened  it.” 

CAMPING  WITH  COMFORT 

E  who  work  in  cities,  who  find 
steady  growth  and  continuous- 
joy  in  our  city  living,  need  to 
get  into  the  country  as  often  as 
possible  for  the  complete  rejuvenation  of 
those  mental  and  physical  powers  without 
which  our  work  is  of  little  worth.  ( )ur 
imaginations  and  courage  would  smother 
under  the  continuous  nervous  strain  of  city 
living  unless  contact  was  made  occasionally 
with  the  magnetic  currents  of  energy  stored 
in  the  rush  of  winds,  the  sweep  of  hill 
slopes,  fragrance  of  growing  things,  sparkle 
and  snap  of  clear  waters.  Life  would 
narrow  to  a  dwarfing  rut,  harden  to  the 
breaking  point,  shrink  to  a  miserable  effigy 
of  its  large  possibilities  if  we  did  not  look 
up  occasionally  from  the  details  of  our 
particular  life  to  the  great  universal  work 
going  on  in  mountain,  sea  and  sky.  Every 
time  we  look  with  reverent  wonder  at  these 
untrammeled  great  forces,  we  unloose  a 
strand  of  the  cord  that  binds  us  down  like 
slaves  to  the  particular  existence  we  center 
in. 

A  walk  in  the  woods  is  not  a  waste  of 
good  money-making  time.  \\  hen  a  man 
throws  himself  down  under  the  shade  of  a 
noble  tree  and  yields  himself  to  reverie,  the 
solution  of  some  of  his  business  worries 
comes  to  him.  Definite  thought  is  born  of 
reverie,  new  ideas  spring  into  life  when  the 
mind,  unruly  from  utter  weariness,  is 
allowed  to  relax,  to  run  down  and  get  a 
fresh  start.  Mental  activity  always  follows 
a  deliberate  passivity.  Men  do  not  go  to  a 
river’s  bank  merely  to  sit  for  a  day  with 
rod  in  hand  just  to  catch  a  rainbow-hued 
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BROWN  WATERPROOF  CANVAS  BUCKETS  WITH  ROPE 
HANDLES,  THAT  FOLD  LIKE  A  NAPKIN  :  JAPANNED 
STEEL  FRAME  BUCKETS  THAT  STAND  FULL  OF  WATER 
WITHOUT  COLLAPSING;  SHELVES  OF  STRONG  CANVAS 
AND  HARD  MAPLE  SLATS  THAT  CAN  BE  HUNG  FROM 
A  TREE  OR  THE  RIDGEPOLE  OF  THE  TENT;  A  TRIPOD 
WASHSTAND  AND  COLLAPSIBLE  BASIN  :  EVEN  A  LAN¬ 
TERN  THAT  FOLDS  TO  FIT  A  HIP  POCKET. 

fish  to  fry  in  a  pan,  but  to  capture  rainbow- 
hued  hopes,  new  interests  and  fresh  inspi¬ 
ration.  There  is  no  mawkish  sentimentality 
in  our  desire  to  get  out  to  Nature’s  influ¬ 
ences,  but  wholesome  sound  reason. 

When  we  hear  the  call  of  the  wild  goose 
on  his  northward  flight,  the  primitive 
migratory  instinct  stirs  within  us,  and  a 
sudden  desire  comes  to  leave  the  comforts 
of  city  life  and  get  to  the  woods,  to  trek 
along  some  grassy  half-defined  trail  back 
to  free  living.  Just  how  to  accomplish  this 
really  needed  change  is  a  problem  to  most 

A  WATERPROOF  SLEEPING  BAG,  WITH  HOOD 
TO  RAISE  LIKE  A  TENT  WHEN  THE  RAIN 
FALLS  :  IT  IS  LINED  WITH  LLAMA 
BLANKETS,  ROLLS  INTO  A  COM¬ 
PACT  LIGHTWEIGHT  PARCEL, 

EASY  TO  CARRY  OVER 
SHOULDER. 


of  us.  We  cannot  walk  out  of  our  houses 
when  the  spirit  moves  us  as  do  the  Yogis 
of  India — without  clothes,  food,  or  bank 
account.  We  have  become  accustomed  to 
luxurious  living  and  cannot  exist  happily 
without  an  ice-box  and  shower  bath.  Easy 
chairs  have  robbed  us  of  the  knack  of  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  ground.  We  have  become  like 
the  Fairy  Princess  who  could  not  sleep  if  a 
petal  of  her  rose-leaf  bed  was  crumpled ! 
We  are  accustomed  to  our  apartment  cells, 
and  are  uncomfortable  away  from  them. 
We  prefer  ioo-power  electric  lights  to  a 
glow-worm’s  spark,  cocktails  to  mountain 
springs,  crab  ravigote  prepared  by  a  French 
chef  to  fresh  brook  trout  caught  and  fried 
by  ourselves.  We  have  learned  to  sleep 
undisturbed  by  steam  whistles,  but  the  soft 
sweet  hoot  of  an  owl  brings  on  a  cruel  in¬ 
somnia.  We  triple-lock  our  apartment- 
house  doors  and  feel  secure  from  thieves 
and  murderers,  but  what  can  be  done  to 
guard  us  from  the  possible  attacks  of  fear¬ 
some  toads,  chipmunks  or  snakes  ! 

Since  our  luxurious  living  has  unfitted 
us  to  make  a  complete  change  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  old-fashioned  way  of  camping, 
we  have  learned  to  compromise.  We  now 
go  to  the  camp  of  our  dreams,  taking  the 
comforts  of  the  city  with  us,  adapted'  in 
pleasant  playhouse  fashion  to  practical 
ends ;  not  in  the  camping  de  luxe  thral¬ 
dom  that  would  make  outdoor  living  a  posi¬ 
tive  burden,  but  in  simple,  convenient,  sen¬ 
sible  fashion  that  enables  the  camp  cook 
to  serve  a  wholesome  meal  without  burned 
fingers  and  smoked  eyes. 

The  problem  of  suitable  clothing  is  the 
first  to  require  solution — not  a  difficult  one 
nowadays.  A  woman  can  now  purchase 
ready-made  clothes  that  are  suitable,  attrac- 
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tive,  suitable  in  style  and  texture,  for  a 
pleasantly  moderate  price.  The  boots,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  expensive  item,  must  receive 
great  consideration,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
whole  trip  depends  upon  easy-fitting  foot¬ 
wear.  Mountain  climbing  boots,  water¬ 
proof,  thick  soled,  hobnailed,  durable,  knee- 
high  to  protect  from  briar  scratch,  stone 
bruise  or  sting  of  serpent,  cost  from  $8  to 
$18.  The  lower,  more  pliant  bluchers  or 
calf  oxfords  suitable  for  any  wear  short  of 
mountain  climbing  are  from  $3  upward.  j\ 
For  rest  in  camp  after  the  fatiguing  tramp,} 
are  moccasins,  soft  and  damp  proof,  made  . 
by  Indians.  With  the  short  khaki,  Duxbak^Wl 
or  Army  serge  skirt,  slit  for  riding,  trimly  ' 
cut,  supplied  with  real  pockets,  are  shirts 
or  shirt  waists  to  match  and  fitted  breeches 
that  take  the  place  of  the  clumsy  bloomer. 

With  such  an  outfit,  costing  from  $15  to 
$30  she  is  ready  for  any  emergency.  A 
cotton  cheviot  suit  can  be  made  at  home  for 
but  $3  or  $4.  Mackinaw  coats,  sweaters, 
raincoats  and  bathing  suits,  hats  and  gloves 
are  shown  in  the  stores  at  prices  which  suit 
the  purse  of  every  one.  Men  and  boys  are 
now  outfitted  from  hunting  coat  to  ponchos, 
with  clothes  ready  to  don,  admirably  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  every  outdoor  need  of  our  own 
land,  the  tropics  or  the  cold  northern  re- 


THE  FRYING  PANS,  BOILERS,  CUPS  AND  PLATES  OF 
THE  POCKET  CAMPING  OUTFIT  ARE  SQUARE  AND  FIT 
TOGETHER  WITH  ROOM  INSIDE  FOR  A  KNIFE,  FORK 
AND  SPOON  :  IT  WEIGHS,  COMPLETE,  ONLY  31  OUNCES. 

these  assorted-sized  portable  cottages  for 
the  bachelor  camper  or  family,  are  kennels 
for  the  dog  and  coops  for  the  chickens ! 
The  little  playhouses  for  the  children  are 
veritable  Peter  Pan  affairs,  put  together  in 
a  minute,  lived  in  happily  forever  after ! 
No  one  could  believe  how  homelike  one  of 
the  larger  cottages  looks  ten  minutes  after 
it  is  hooked  together  at  the  edge  of  a  grove 


A  FOLDING  CAMP  GRATE  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CON¬ 
VENIENT  ARTICLES  OF  A  CAMP  EQUIPMENT  :  THE 
FRAME  IS  RIGID,  OF  STRONG  STEEL  RODS  HEAVILY 
TINNED  :  FOOD  CAN  BE  ADJUSTED  TO  A  SLOW  OR  IN¬ 
TENSE  HEAT. 

giotis,  in  Army  serge.  Forestry  serge,  U.  S. 
Government  khaki  and  the  warmest  of 
wools. 

Whether  to  camp  in  a  tent  that  rolls  or  a 
house  that  folds  is  a  really  vexing  question, 
for  the  range  of  choice  is  so  infinite.  Port¬ 
able  houses  coming  in  graded  sizes  remind 
one  of  the  nursery  rhyme  of  the  Three 
Bears,  with  fittings  for  the  Big  Bear.  Little 
Bear  and  Middle  Sized  Bear!  Added  to 


.  with  the  undisturbed  ferns  growing  in 


masses  around  its  base.  Any  one  would 
lie  justified  in  thinking  it  had  been  lived  in 
for  months,  because  it  radiates  a  home 
atmosphere  from  the  beginning.  The  price 
of  these  real  homes  that  can  be  transported 
from  seashore  to  mountain  at  will  is  not 
much — -from  Si 35  to  $800,  according  to  the 
size,  number  of  porches  trellises,  furnish¬ 
ings  It  would  be  difficult  to  construct  a 
house  as  cheaply  or  as  well  for  such  prices. 

Within  are  many  conveniences  that  can 
also  be  transported  in  foldable  form.  There 
is  a  portable  steel  range  that  defies  destruc¬ 
tion,  for  from  Si 7  to  $60,  according  to  the 
size,  which  can  bake  anything  as  well  as  the 
immovable  ones  of  the  city.  There  are 
heaters  from  $2.75  to  $25  and  innumerable 
alcohol  and  kerosene  cookers  and  heaters. 

As  to  tents — space  will  not  permit  men¬ 
tion  of  their  varied  shapes,  sizes,  colors  and 
prices.  There  are  dark  green  ones  that 
rest  the  eye  like  interlaced  branches  of 
trees,  brown  ones  that  temper  the  glare  of 
the  deserts,  white  ones  that  the  sun  frescoes 
with  pattern  of  grass  or  tree,  of  khaki, 
waterproof  duck,  balloon  silk.  Every  one 
knows  about  tents,  but  every  one  does  not 
know  how  to  be  comfortable  in  tents. 
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THIS  PORTABLE  HOUSE  IS  EASILY  AND  QUICKLY  SET  UP  :  THE  FRAME  IS  OF  OREGON  PINE  AND  RED  CEDAR,  FIN¬ 
ISHED  WITHIN  WITH  A  HEAVY  WATERPROOF  FIBER,  SO  THAT  THE  HOUSE  WHICH  SPRINGS  UP  LIKE  A 
MUSHROOM  IS  DURABLE,  WARM  AND  ATTRACTIVELY  HOMELIKE. 


There  is  no  excuse  nowadays  for  a  disor¬ 
derly  tent,  for  there  are  folding  shelves 
($3.50)  that  can  stand  alone  like  a 
dressing  table,  and  pockets  ($1.75)  to 
hang  along  the  side,  tripod  washstands 
for  $.75  and  collapsible  wash  badns 
($.50)  to  put  on  them.  Buckets  that  fold 
when  not  needed  or  stand  up  safely  when 


so  required,  made  of  Japanned  steel  frames, 
canvas  sides  and  pantasote  bottoms  are  but 
$1.50.  Those  who  cannot  go  to  the  stream 
for  a  cold  plunge  may  unfold  a  bath  tub, 
suspend  it  on  its  own  supports  and  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  hot  bath.  Of  course  there 
are  innumerable  foldable  tables,  chairs  and 
beds.  Sleeping  on  the  old-time  canvas  cots 
was  like  sleeping  in  a 
furrow  of  the  field, 
thoroughly  cramping 
and  uncomfortable  in¬ 
ventions  giving  full 
play  to  the  circulation 
of  cold  air.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  sleep  warm¬ 
ly  in  one  of  those  cots, 
which  collapsed  when 
it  should  have  been 
firm,  and  refused  to 
fold  when  desired. 
Now  the  strongest  of 
wide  cot  beds  made  of 
rock  elm  with  joints  cf 
steel  is  to  be  had  for 
but  a  few  dollars.  Upon 
this  firm  frame  rests  an 
air  mattress  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  any  other 
kind  of  mattress  and 
more  easily  transporta¬ 
ble.  It  requires  but 


THIS  CHARMING  PLAYHOUSE,  SCREENED  FROM  THE  FLIES  AND  CURTAINED  FROM 
THE  WINDS  IS  AN  IDEAL  PLACE  FOR  BABIES  TO  SLEEP  OR  CHILDREN  TO  PLAY  :  IT 
IS  BUILT  OF  CEDAR  WITH  A  HARD  PINE  FLOOR  AND  WILL  LAST  A  LIFETIME. 
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little  effort  to  inflate,  solves  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  sleeping  healthfully  in  damp 
places,  is  easily  kept  clean,  for  it  is 
provided  with  a  removable  washable 
slip.  For  those  who  travel  about,  lik¬ 
ing  to  spread  the  bed  on  a  fresh  length 
ot  earth  each  night,  these  air  mattresses  are 
especially  valuable.  They  come  made  in 
sleeping-bag  form,  that  is,  they  are  fitted 
into  a  waterproof  bag  that  is  hooded 
against  the  rain.  Blankets  are  fastened  into 
place,  also  within  the  outer  cover,  so  that 
the  bed  is  warm,  damp  and  rainproof,  soft 
and  springy  as  a  home  bed.  Other  sleeping 
bags  can  be  had  made  of  closely  woven 
waterproof  canvas,  lined  with  blankets  or 
eiderdown  quilts,  so  folded  as  to  be  both 
over  and  under  the  sleeper.  These  bags, 
without  the  air  cushions,  lace  up  at  foot 
and  sides  to  permit  airing.  A  good  bag, 
that  rolls  in  a  tight  roll  when  being  trans¬ 
ported,  costs  from  $10  to  $30,  according  to 
the  number  of  blankets  needed. 

At  the  door  and  “set-in”  windows  of  the 
tents  are  bobbinet  mosquito-proof  fronts, 
made  to  fit  any  size  tent  or  shape  of  open¬ 
ing.  These  same  net  coverings  can  be  had 
for  the  beds,  fitting  over  them  like  a  veil. 

The  cleverest  contrivances  for  the  trav¬ 
eling  campers’  comforts  are  the  cooking 
kits.  There  is  a  pocket  kit  that  consists  of 
a  folding  broiler,  racks  which  thrust  into 
the  ground,  two  frying  pans  with  detach¬ 
able  handles,  a  pot  and  two  drinking  cups. 
These  articles  which  fold  and  nest  together 
with  space  left  for  knives,  forks  and  spoons 
measure  2  x  3^  x  8 1/2,  weigh  but  31 
ounces,  and  cost  but  $2.50.  Larger  outfits 
for  the  camp  wagon  or  motor  car,  made  on 
the  same  principle  of  fitting  and  nesting, 
come  made  of  aluminum.  These  cooking 
outfits,  whether  of  aluminum  or  steel,  are 
assembled  for  2,  3,  4,  6  or  8  people  and 
packed  with  scientific  cleverness  into  cases 
moderate  of  price  or  expensive  enough  to 
suit  the  most  fastidious  taste.  The  cook¬ 
ing  pots  have  bags  to  put  them  in  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  outfit  may  not  be  contami¬ 
nated  by  their  too  frequent  association  with 
fire.  Complete  luncheon  kits  of  nickel- 
plated  boxes  for  roast  fowl,  cold  meat, 
sandwiches,  salads,  broilers,  coffee  pots, 
etc.,  when  packed  weigh  but  27  pounds. 
But  these  are  for  the  luxurious  camper  and 
presuppose  an  automobile  and  a  camp  cook. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  things  for  a 
simple  luncheon  outfit  is  the  Primus  burner, 
a  small  stove  burning  kerosene  vapor,  which 


will  boil  the  water  for  the  coffee  in  the  time 
it  formerly  took  to  gather  brush  for  the 
fire.  It  occupies  but  little  space  and  is  well 
worth  its  price,  $3.75. 

Another  indispensable  article  of  picnic 
camping  is  the  Thermos  bottle — those 
amazing  creations  that  will  keep  coffee 
boiling  hot  or  tea  ice  cold  for  hours,  even 
days  at  a  time.  The  sportsman  need  no 
longer  carry  a  flat  bottle  of  John  Barley¬ 
corn  in  his  hip  pocket  with  which  to  cheer 
his  long  early  morning  wait  for  possible 
flight  of  duck.  He  can  slip  into  the  capa¬ 
cious  pockets  of  his  hunting  coat  a  vacuum 
pocket  flask  filled  with  hot  coffee,  sweet¬ 
ened  and  creamed  to  his  most  fastidious 
taste,  filled  the  night  before  and  breakfast 
in  comfort.  Never  has  coffee  so  delicious 
a  flavor,  never  so  marvelous  an  aroma  as 
when  poured  from  a  pocket  flask  into  the 
cup  removed  from  its  top  in  that  raw  cold 
hour  which  precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Never  was  more  comfort  purchased  for 
smaller  sum.  The  pocket  Thermos  bottles 
are  from  $1.50  up;  the  large  family  size 
holding  a  quart  each  are  from  $2.50  up. 
Wicker  cases  for  these  large  bottles  hold¬ 
ing  one  or  two  bottles  each  are  from 
$1.50  up. 

The  time  is  past  when  we  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  go  away  to  rest  our  spirits 
by  forest,  farm  or  ocean,  wherever  sweet, 
wild  free  spaces  are  found.  We  know  that 
we  cannot  afford  not  occasionally  to  go  to 
nature,  that  sure  source  of  inspiration ;  that 
no  money  is  better  invested  than  that  which 
adds  to  our  love  of  living,  love  of  work¬ 
ing,  love  of  beauty.  Nothing  we  can  do  is 
of  more  lasting  worth  to  our  minds  or 
bodies  than  the  days,  weeks  or  months 
spent  in  the  presence  of  the  everlasting 
hills.  By  making  a  gradual  instead  of  a 
sudden  change  from  luxuriant  living,  our 
bodies  do  not  distract  our  mind’s  free  en¬ 
joyment  with  a  continual  complaining.  We 
can  go  to  the  country  with  our  portable 
house  well  guarded  by  a  Yale  lock,  our 
watch  dog  chained  in  his  portable  kennel 
close  by,  our  hammocks,  medicine  cases, 
Panama  hats  within  easy  reach,  or  we  can 
some  day  throw  the  medicine  case  into  the 
brush,  let  the  squirrels  experiment  with  the 
hammock,  give  the  hat  to  the  birds  for  a 
nest,  leave  the  front  door  ajar  and  spend 
the  night  under  the  pine  trees’  benedictory 
brandies,  looking  up  at  the  stars  as  they 
march  obedient  to  the  great  Law  we  must 
learn  to  understand  and  to  obey. 
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N  adding  our  tribute  to  the  many  that 
have  been  offered  Jacob  Riis  by  the 
thinking  public  of  America,  we  feel 
that  its  value  lies  in  its  personal  qual¬ 
ity.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  sum  up  all 
that  has  been  said  of  Jacob  Riis  as  a  great 
citizen,  as  a  contributor  to  the  literature  of 
America,  but  rather  we  wish  to  dwell  upon 
his  friendship  and  the  intimate  side  of  his 
inspiration  to  us.  In  writing  of  this  man, 
of  our  love  of  him,  his  friendship  for  us, 
there  is  so  much  to  say,  so  much  gratitude 
for  all  that  he  gave  to  us,  so  many  good 
memories  of  his  enjoyment  of  life,  his 
enthusiasm  for  good  deeds,  so  wide  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  achievement  to  put  down  to  his 
credit,  that  we  realize  afresh  what  a  real 
privilege  it  was  to  know  well  this  great  and 
good  man.  He  often  dropped  in  to  talk 
over  articles  for  the  magazine  and  just  as 
often  only  to  wish  us  Godspeed  or  to  tell  us 
of  some  new  adventure  in  living  or  work 
that  had  come  his  way.  During  the  years 
of  our  acquaintance,  I  cannot  recall  his 
uttering  one  single  word  of  complaint  or 
criticism.  He  was  a  human  enough  man, 
human  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  in  his  happi¬ 
nesses  and  disappointments,  but  a  man  who 
always  brought  to  his  friends  the  optimistic 
side  of  his  interest  in  living.  He  was  a  man 
whom  America  could  ill  have  spared  in  the 
story  of  her  spiritual  progress.  Although 
a  foreigner,  not  born  in  this  country,  com¬ 
ing  here  very  poor,  very  lonely,  very  young, 
yet  we  shall  always  think  of  him  as  a  friend 
of  America  and  especially  a  friend  of  the 
young  American.  He  worked  for  our  city 
boys  from  the  beginning  of  his  days  of 
power  and  strength,  and  yet  he  was  not  a 
philanthropist  through  a  sense  of  duty,  but 
through  imagination  and  suffering.  He 
was  a  man  also  of  great  loyalty.  The 
beauty  of  his  own  home,  the  love  of  his 
mother,  the  greatness  of  his  own  land  he 
never  forgot.  An  interesting  story  is  told 
which  brings  this  vividly  to  one’s  mind. 

Years  ago  at  the  College  Settlement  he 
spoke  of  the  meadows  and  fields  near  the 
old  town  of  Ribe  where  he  was  born,  where 
Tiis  little  boy  days  were  spent,  and  suddenly 
it  seemed  as  though  his  audience  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view  and  in  its  place  he  saw 
the  great  northern  seacoast.  The  students 
were  breathless  as  they  heard  him. 


“Over  against  the  tenements  that  we  fight 
in  our  cities,”  he  said,  “ever  rises  in  my 
mind  the  fields,  the  woods,  God’s  open  sky, 
as  accuser  and  witness  that  His  temple  is 
being  so  defiled,  man  so  dwarfed  in  body 
and  soul.  How  little  we  have  of  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  ourselves.  I  was  born  on  the  edge 
of  the  moor,  and  once  its  majesty  has  sunk 
into  a  human  soul  that  soul  is  forever  after 
attuned  to  it.” 

I  think  the  image  of  Jacob  Riis  will  al¬ 
ways  come  back  to  my  mind  as  one  really 
possessing  majesty  in  his  soul.  He  seemed 
to  have  the  big  quality,  the  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  the  fearless  creative  spirit  that  did 
not  count  the  cost  where  achievement 
loomed  in  his  path.  When  the  chance  came 
to  him  to  work  for  others,  to  inspire  others 
or  help  others  he  always  seemed  to  me  to 
respond  with  a  fine  gladness  of  spirit  that 
never  stopped  to  calculate.  He  did  eagerly 
for  the  world,  without  thinking  just  what 
return  the  world  could  make  him,  and  it 
seems  to  me  always  that  this  quality  of 
buoyant  enthusiasm  is  the  spirit  that 
accomplishes  the  great  things ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  one  manifestation  of  genius  and 
is  the  possession  of  the  man  who  has  vision 
and  who  must  see  to  the  end  of  it,  and  not 
waste  his  sight  and  his  efforts  on  the  little 
difficulties  along  the  way.  I  could  never 
picture  Jacob  Riis  fretting,  but  if  an  anxi¬ 
ety  became  too  great  I  could  always  imag¬ 
ine  him  overcoming  the  torture  of  it  by  a 
fresh  adventure  out  in  the  world  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  And  although  today  we  sum  up  all 
that  he  accomplished  in  a  mighty  array  of 
good  deeds,  yet  in  the  actual  effort  to  do 
these  things  surely  often  his  spirit  must 
have  travailed  and  his  soul  sorrowed 
deeply. 

The  memories  of  his  early  home  days 
seem  to  have  survived  all  his  first  terrible 
years  in  America,  when  he  was  tramping 
and  starving  and  sleeping  in  lodging  houses 
and  all  but  breaking  his  eager,  tender,  lov¬ 
ing  young  heart.  And  yet  how  much  the 
boys  of  today,  especially  the  poor  city  boys, 
owe  to  those  three  hard  years  of  Mr.  Riis’ 
early  life  in  America.  He  knew  by  experi¬ 
ence  all  the  suffering  and  the  hardship  and 
the  heartbreak  that  so  often  make  criminals 
of  the  normal  worth  while  lad.  As  he  said 
in  “The  Making  of  an  American” :  “In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  are  lads  of  normal 
impulses  whose  resources  have  all  been 
smothered  bv  the  slum,  of  whom  the  street 
and  its  lawlessness  and  the  tenement  that 
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is  without  a  home,  have  made  ruffians. 
With  better  opportunities  they  might  have 
been  heroes.” 

But  these  hard  days  never  hardened 
Jacob  Riis’  spirit.  They  brought  him 
closely  in  touch  with  humanity  and  made 
him  long  to  do  for  humanity.  But  even  in 
the  work  for  the  Police  Courts  years  ago 
when  he  made  out  reports  there  was  a 
certain  kindness  and  humor  in  them.  “We 
must  have,”  he  said,  “a  good  sprinkling  of 
fun  to  keep  our  dreams  from  spoiling.  The 
longer  I  live  the  more  I  think  of  humor  as 
in  truth  the  saving  sense.” 

When  Mr.  Riis  was  working  with  the 
Police  Court  he  lived  in  some  poor  little 
rooms  almost  as  poor  as  you  could  find  in 
New  York,  down  on  Henry  Street.  His  old 
tumbledown  house  was  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  a  doorway  in  which  he  sat  friend¬ 
less  and  forlorn  trying  to  hide  from  the 
police,  who  would  not  let  him  sleep  during 
those  first  wretched  boy  days  in  the  great 
city. 

Our  own  knowing  of  Mr.  Riis  and  our 
love  of  him  came  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  which  were,  however,  still  young  years 
if  one  reckons  from  spirit  and  soul.  When 
he  told  us  that  lie  had  bought  a  farm  we 
felt  that  he  would  get  more  from  this  living 
in  the  country  than  the  mere  building  of  a 
house  or  the  cultivating  of  land.  And  when 
finally  he  wrote  for  The  Craftsman  his 
description  of  his  farm  life  in  the  articles 
called  “Happy  Valley”  we  knew  how  won¬ 
derful  this  life  really  had  been  to  him,  how 
he  was  realizing  in  it  the  lovely  ideals  of 
his  youth,  of  his  manhood,  of  his  fullest 
maturity.  Living  and  working  with  him  in 
Happy  Valley  was  his  companion,  friend 
and  wife.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a 
serener  real  friendship  than  existed  between 
these  two  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  life, 
whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  country. 

In  the  last  letter  which  Mr.  Riis  wrote 
to  Tiie  Craftsman  and  which  is  possibly 
the  last  letter  he  wrote  except  to  his  family, 
we  felt  then  the  foreshadowing  of  the  end 
of  his  fine  and  beautiful  life.  He  was  at 
the  time  out  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium, 
where  several  months  were  passed  before 
his  return  to  Happy  Valley  to  die  in  his 
own  home,  amidst  those  people  and  those 
surroundings  which  he  loved  best.  The 
letter  read : 

“Good  Friday,  1914. 

"Dear  Friends:  God  help  us,  not  this 
year  will  I  probably  be  able  to  speak  for 
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you,  much  as  I  should  love  to.  I  am  so 
weak  after  my  illness  and  so  short  of 
breath  that  I  cannot  walk  a  hundred  feet 
without  sitting  down.  And  next  week  I  am 
to  begin  a  course  of  lectures  on  which  my 
whole  life  depends.  How  I  can  do  it  I 
don’t  know.  I  am  simply  praying  that  the 
strength  may  come.  Once  I  am  on  the 
farm,  it  will  come,  in  course  of  the  summer, 
but  until  then - 

“Give  my  warm  regards  to  all.  As  soon 
as  I  can  get  around,  I  will  come  in  and  see 
you  all.  I  have  been  sicker  than  any  one 
knew,  and  sometimes  it  seems  just  as  if  it 
were  the  last  of  me. 

"However,  I  guess  I  am  tougher  than 
that,  and  will  vet  be  around.  Hope  so ! 

“Ever  yours,  Jacob  A.  Riis.” 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  letter 
came  that  we  saw  in  the  papers  that  his 
strength  was  failing  rapidly  and  that  he 
was  returning  to  Happy  Valley  even  at  the 
risk  of  losing  several  weeks  of  life  through 
the  trip.  Indeed  this  return  to  his  beloved 
home  at  the  possible  sacrifice  of  a  few  of 
the  very  last  days  of  his  life  was  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  whole  character  of  the  man’s 
spiritual  existence.  Always  he  was  willing 
to  give  liberally  for  those  good  things  that 
counted.  And  if  some  days’  toll  must  be 
paid  for  the  joy  of  being  at  home  at  the 
very  end,  then  those  hours  were  given 
gladly  and  freely  without  a  murmur.  For¬ 
tunately  for  those  who  loved  him  best,  he 
actually  reached  the  farm  and  went  to  rest 
near  the  sunrise  and  sunset  of  his  own 
beautiful  living  place. 

It  would  take  no  little  space  to  catalogue 
the  many  helpful  movements  for  humanity 
which  were  born  in  the  golden  heart  of  this 
lover  of  all  suffering,  sorrowing  human  be¬ 
ings.  We  have,  for  instance,  grown  in  New 
York  to  accept  the  Playground  Association 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  one  of  the  good 
things  our  children  must  have.  We  do  not 
often  stop  to  think  how  much  of  its  success 
we  owe  to  Jacob  Riis,  his  love  of  the 
schoolchildren,  his  desire  that  something 
good  and  normal  should  be  given  to  them. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  New 
York  all  of  the  city  has  joined  in  the  great 
Christmas  Eve  festival  in  Madison  Square, 
where  the  great  northern  pine  tree  stood 
sixty  feet  above  the  singers  and  a  flood  of 
electric  light  and  music  filled  the  square 
from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west. 
Here  again  the  spirit  of  Jacob  Riis’  longing 
for  the  festivals  of  his  early  life,  believing 
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that  people  should  come  together  in  music 
and  good  fellowship  at  the  Holiday  season, 
helped  to  develop  this  beautiful  metropoli¬ 
tan  festival.  He  worked  to  raise  the 
money,  went  out  among  the  musicians  and 
the  singers  begging  of  them  do  their  share, 
in  fact,  his  efforts  awakened  throughout  the 
city  the  desire  for  a  feast  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship  at  least  once  a  year  outdoors,  down 
among  the  people.  The  reorganization  of 
lodging  houses  for  immigrants  also  came 
about,  in  Roosevelt’s  time  as  Police  Com¬ 
missioner,  through  Jacob  Riis’  efforts. 

Although  Mr.  Riis  was  an  indefatigable 
v/riter  and  lecturer,  all  of  his  articles,  his 
books,  his  lectures  were  along  the  line  of 
public  betterment.  He  never  wasted  an 
hour  preparing  material  for  the  public  that 
was  not  for  the  public  good.  The  merely 
spectacular,  or  dramatic  or  popular  or 
profitable  seemed  to  have  no  meaning  to 
him.  He  did  not  self-consciously  decide 
always  to  be  a  humanitarian.  What  he  did, 
what  he  thought  and  wrote  was  inevitably 
for  the  good  of  the  public  just  as  he  inev¬ 
itably  gave  a  warm  handclasp  to  a  friend, 
a  rich  smile  to  those  needing  him. 

I  think  it  is  not  widely  known  that  Mr. 
Riis  once  refused  a  cabinet  position  because 
he  felt  himself  drawn  so  closely  to  the  work 
of  helping  the  New  York  boys  at  that  time. 
Indeed,  there  were  many  superficial  honors 
which  the  world  would  have  been  glad  to 
lavish  upon  him,  but  which  he  barely  had 
time  to  withdraw  from,  and  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  remembered  that  he  had  given  them 
up,  or  in  fact  that  they  had  existed  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends.  His  dreams  were 
either  for  the  future  of  youth  in  America 
or  tenderly  of  his  own  youth.  On  one  hand 
he  realized  we  must  fight  for  childhood,  for 
its  playgrounds,  for  its  chance  for  happi¬ 
ness  ;  on  the  other  he  said  to  a  friend,  “In 
my  dreams  I  listen  to  the  whisper  of  the 
reeds  in  the  dry  moats  about  the  green 
castle  hill,  and  hear  my  mother  call  me  once 
more  her  boy,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  find 
them  with  my  lost  childhood,  when  we  all 
reach  home  at  last.” 

Here  at  The  Craftsman  we  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  rich  friendship  and  we  cherish  the 
memory  of  a  man  whose  life  was  wise, 
kind,  full  of  inspiration  and  always  at  the 
service  of  those  who  were  suffering  the 
worst  or  striving  for  the  best. 

Old  subscribers  of  The  Craftsman  will 
find  a  long  and  interesting  article  about 
Jacob  Riis  published  in  June,  1905. 
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VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT:  BY  PAR¬ 
RIS  TRANTER  FAR  WELL 

HIS  interesting  book  is  one  of  a 
series  known  as  “The  Fanner’s 
Practical  Library,”  edited  by 
Ernest  Ingersoll,  which  includes 
over  a  dozen  volumes  on  various  household 
and  community  topics  related  to  comfort, 
culture  and  general  progress  in  modern 
rural  life.  The  present  work  is  addressed 
particularly  “to  the  man  and  woman  at  a 
distance  from  the  libraries,  exhibitions,  and 
daily  notes  of  progress,  which  are  the  main 
advantage,  to  a  studious  mind,  of  living  in 
or  near  a  large  city.  The  editor  has  in 
view,  especially,  the  farmer  and  villager 
who  is  striving  to  make  the  life  of  himself 
and  his  family  broader  and  brighter,  as  well 
as  to  increase  his  bank  account ;  and  it  is 
therefore  in  the  humane,  rather  than  in  a 
commercial  direction,  that  the  ‘Library’  has 
been  planned.” 

The  chapters  and  their  illustrations  cover 
a  wide  range  of  subjects.  They  take  up 
first  the  value  of  natural  beauty  to  a  rural 
community,  and  next  the  work  of  village 
improvement  societies.  The  home  and  its 
surroundings,  the  trees  and  forestry,  coun¬ 
try  roads  and  village  streets,  all  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  much  practical  comment  and 
advice,  while  questions  of  village  parks  and 
public  buildings  also  receive  their  share  of 
attention.  The  health  of  the  community  and 
the  benefit  accomplished  by  clean-up  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  value  of  education  and  coopera¬ 
tive  work,  of  clubs,  recreation  and  social 
centers  and  churches — these  are  among  the 
other  important  themes. 

The  topics  are  presented  in  a  crisp,  clear 
fashion,  for  as  the  editor  states,  “This  is 
the  day  of  the  small  book.  There  is  much 
to  be  done.  Time  is  short.  Information  is 
earnestly  desired,  but  it  is  wanted  in  com¬ 
pact  form,  confined  directly  to  the  subject 
in  view,  authenticated  by  real  knowledge, 
and,  withal,  gracefully  delivered.  It  is  to 
fulfill  these  conditions  that  the  present 
series  has  been  projected — to  lend  real 
assistance  to  those  who  are  looking  about 
for  new  tools  and  fresh  ideas. 

Assuredly,  “Village  Improvement”  is  a 
very  helpful  contribution  to  our  literature 
upon  this  subject,  and  should  prove  of 
service  not  only  as  a  record  of  what  has 
already  been  achieved  in  this  field,  but  also 
as  an  incentive  to  future  effort.  Mr.  Far- 
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well,  the  author,  it  may  be  added,  speaks 
with  authority,  as  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Village  Improvement  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League.  (Published 
by  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  New  York. 
356  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00  net.) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DWELLING- 
HOUSE  AND  ITS  FUTURE:  BY  ROB¬ 
ERT  ELLIS  THOMPSON 

TPIE  author  of  this  interesting  book,  not 
content  with  tracing  the  genetic  his¬ 
tory  of  the  dwelling-house  from  the 
first  arboreal  shelters  and  natural  caves 
down  to  the  steel  and  stone  apartment 
structures  of  today,  ventures  philosophi¬ 
cally  into  the  future  and  outlines  the  form 
and  management  of  the  coming  abode.  He 
shows  in  concise,  simple  way  how  man’s 
needs  have  shaped  its  form,  from  the  first 
single  lair  of  one  man  to  the  mutually  pro¬ 
tective  block  or  garrison  houses,  to  the 
larger  privacy  of  the  coming  home,  with  its 
community  governed,  labor-reducing  man¬ 
agement.  He  shows  how  the  prehistoric 
man  who  hid  among  the  branches  of  trees 
to  escape  the  attacks  of  marauding  animals 
and  the  stings  and  poisons  of  crawling 
things,  thought  to  get  more  complete  secur¬ 
ity  by  adding  rude  doors  or  bars  to  his 
cage,  wove  the  walls  closer  and  the  roof 
tighter. 

The  real  homes  practically  came  with 
the  conquering  of  fire.  The  cave  dwellers 
or  troglodytes  hid  the  fire  in  some  nat¬ 
ural  cavity  in  the  hillside,  and  made  an 
opening  in  the  top  for  the  smoke  to  escape. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  chimney,  came 
the  subdivisions  into  rooms  permitting  per¬ 
sonal  privacy  yet  with  a  central  friendly 
meeting  place. 

The  author  traces  the  evolution  of  each 
feature  of  the  house,  showing  how  the  pres¬ 
ent  home  is  the  outgrowth  of  man’s  needs, 
fitting  his  life  as  the  shell  fits  the  tortoise. 
He  shows  how  with  civilization  the  bar¬ 
baric  elements  gradually  fell  away,  how 
cleanliness  came  to  be  a  necessity.  He  then 
points  out  how  the  future  will  see  the  death 
of  the  kitchen,  of  household  drudgery,  the 
gain  of  family  privacy,  of  efficiency,  of 
service  and  economy  of  living. 

The  book  is  an  extremely  helpful  one  to 
whoever  is  interested  in  home-making, 
house-building  or  civic  needs.  (Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  167 
pages.  Price  $1.00  net.) 
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SAINT  LOUIS:  A  CIVIC  MASQUE: 
BY  PERCY  MACK A YE 

HIS  Masque  is  a  contribution  to  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  art-form  of  the  Civic  Theater, 
m  its  large-scale  aspects,  as  outlined 
in  the  recent  volume  of  Mr.  MacKaye’s 
dealing  with  the  Civic  Theater  in  Relation 
to  the  “Redemption  of  Leisure.”  The 
masque  as  a  dramatic  form  is  comparatively 
new  to  our  country,  but  is  fitted  above  all 
other  dramatic  forms  for  use  in  civic  cele¬ 
brations.  This  masque  was  written  at  the 
request  of  the  Saint  Louis  Pageant  Drama 
Association,  and  was  produced  with  a  cast 
of  over  7,000  persons  at  the  celebration 
commemorating  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Saint  Louis.  Because  this 
symbolic  play  was  written  by  Mr.  MacKaye 
it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is 
full  of  rare  poetic  and  fanciful  beauty, 
written  with  the  rich  imagination  that  is 
able  to  reach  the  full  interpretation  of  the 
universal,  world  significance  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  that  American  city.  In  his  preface 
he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  place 
of  such  a  symbolic  play  in  civic  develop¬ 
ment.  “Art  itself,”  lie  remarks,  “is  a  word 
too  long  made  strange  to  the  man  and 
woman  of  daily  work.  Well,  then,  hence¬ 
forth  let  it  become  less  strange — and  trans¬ 
lated.  Another  word  for  it  is  happiness — 
the  joy  of  expressing  ourselves  nobly,  who¬ 
ever  we  are.  .  .  .  When  throughout  our 
country  all  of  us  shall  get  together  for  a 
real  civic  art,  there  will  be  a  constructive 
revolution  in  America — a  renascence  of  joy 
in  the  life,  work  and  leisure  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child.”  There  is  an  appendix 
with  directions  for  producing  and  a  short 
synopsis  by  Thomas  Wood  Stevens  in  de¬ 
scription  of  his  Pageant  written  to  precede 
Mr.  MacKaye’s  Masque.  (Published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  Front¬ 
ispiece,  99  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.) 
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Subscribers  who  have  any  copies  of  these 
issues  on  hand  and  are  willing  to  return 
them  to  us,  may  have  their  subscriptions 
advanced — that  is,  the  date  of  expiration  of 
the  subscription  will  be  moved  forward 
two  months  for  each  magazine  returned. 
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“the  mother  of  to-morrow  : 

A.  STIRLING  CALDER,  SCULPTOR. 


THE  MAGIC  CITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC:  ARCHI¬ 
TECTS,  PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS  OFFER 
THEIR  BEST  TO  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EX¬ 
POSITION:  BY  JULES  GUERIN 

YEAR  ago,  in  San  Francisco,  I  stood  upon  Presidio’s 
grassy  heights  at  the  edge  of  the  Golden  Gate.  On 
my  right  was  the  great  phoenix-city,  in  all  her  resur¬ 
rected  loveliness;  before  me  lay  the  calm  waters  of 
the  Bay — blue  as  the  Mediterranean  with  the  reflected 
color  of  a  warm  southern  sky.  But  something  held 
my  eyes  that  day  with  an  interest  even  more  keen 
and  more  absorbing  than  the  wonder  of  city  or  sky  or  sea.  And 
that  was  the  strip  of  brown,  marshy  lowland  lying  at  my  feet. 

It  was  anything  but  beautiful — merely  a  stretch  of  dark,  barren 
mud  flats  lying  between  the  blue  water  and  the  sloping  hill.  Yet 
it  held  a  peculiar  interest.  From  where  I  stood,  I  could  see  the  signs 
of  human  activity — newly  made  sea-walls  and  breakwaters,  work¬ 
men  with  pumps  and  pile-drivers  and  wagon  loads  of  earth  and 
stone.  The  long-neglected  mud  was  no  longer  to  be  useless;  man 
was  here — wresting  his  own  from  Nature,  transforming  the  waste 
and  watery  places  into  solid  land! 

And  as  I  watched  those  busy,  bare-armed  laborers,  I  had  a 
vision — a  dream  of  the  beauty  for  which  they  were  slowly  laying 
the  foundation  stone.  .  .  . 

The  brown  marsh  had  vanished,  the  workmen  were  gone,  and  in 
their  place  arose  what  seemed  a  fairy  city — a  meeting  place  of  the 
nations  such  as  no  country  had  ever  known  before — a  thing  of  sun¬ 
light  and  color  and  joy.  And  as  I  looked  upon  it,  I  knew  that  it  was 
the  architecture  of  the  New  World,  conceived  by  men  of  ideals  and 
imagination,  built  by  eager  hands,  adorned  with  the  work  of  artists 
and  sculptors,  and  filled  with  specimens  of  the  finest  craftsmanship 
of  many  lands. 

As  I  looked  down,  the  city  of  my  dreams  grew  clearer,  and  shaped 
itself  into  more  definite  form.  I  saw  the  red  tile  roofs  of  vast  build¬ 
ings,  the  climbing  towers,  the  huge  domes  of  green  and  gold  that 
glittered  in  the  strong  California  sunlight.  I  beheld  the  great  tri- 
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umphal  arches,  the  long  rows  of  majestic  colonnades,  and  the  gigantic 
groups  of  statuary  intimate  in  color  and  texture  to  the  buildings. 
I  looked  down  upon  the  wide  avenues  and  roadways  with  their  dark 
green  sentinels  of  shrubs  and  trees  into  the  vivid,  flower-filled  gardens 
and  high,  open  pavilions,  and  over  the  splashing  fountains  and  broad 
pools  of  water  that  mirrored,  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  shifting 
colors  of  vine-clad  column  and  wall  and  dome.  Long,  arch-framed 
vistas  drew  my  eyes  past  hall  and  court  and  statue  out  toward  the 
water  and  the  hills,  beyond  the  green  lawns  and  terraces  that  sloped 
down  to  the  Bay. 

On  every  hand  was  the  beauty  of  splendid  color — the  wonderful 
vibrating  blue  of  sky  and  water,  the  terra  cotta  of  the  roofs,  the 
living  green  of  grass  and  trees,  the  orange  and  vermilion  of  the 
flower-beds,  the  shining  gold  of  dome  and  statue,  and  the  soft  buff 
tones  of  roadway  and  arch  and  wall — a  great  architectural  pageant 
in  which  builder  and  sculptor,  painter  and  gardener,  had  each  con¬ 
tributed  his  vital  efforts  toward  the  common  goal. 

Then,  as  I  watched  from  my  hillside  of  the  Golden  Gate,  I  saw 
the  throngs  of  people  pouring  through  that  great  entranceway  into 
the  wide,  branching  avenues  of  the  city  of  my  dream — not  alone  from 
San  Francisco  and  its  neighboring  cities,  but  from  all  parts  of  the 
mighty  continent  and  from  far  foreign  lands;  people  of  many  tongues 
and  races,  rich  and  poor,  simple  and  learned,  young  and  old.  There, 
in  that  international  pleasure-city,  one  and  all  found  common  interest 
and  joy,  and  felt  the  stirring  of  the  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood 
that  idealists  and  philosophers  have  so  long  preached  but  which  the 
world  has  been  so  slow  in  heeding.  For  gardens  and  towers  and 
stately  buildings,  with  their  wealth  of  industry  and  art,  spoke  a 
language  that  every  one  could  understand — the  language  of  modern 
progress  interpreted  in  terms  of  Beauty.  .  .  . 

SUCH  was  my  early  vision  of  the  great  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition — a  vision  that  was  shared  by  many  other 
eager  spirits  who  for  several  years  have  looked  forward  to  the 
achievement  of  this  gigantic  enterprise.  Architects,  artists  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  alike  have  realized  the  possibilities  which  the  Golden  Gate 
offers  for  the  building  of  such  a  marvelous  world  meeting-place,  and 
for  more  than  twelve  months  they  have  worked  together,  planning, 
designing  and  finally  erecting  and  adorning  the  mammoth  buildings 
which  the  beginning  of  next  year  will  see  complete.  The  twentieth 
day  of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  the  great  Exposition — 
the  city  we  have  dreamed  and  planned — will  throw  open  its  gates. 
Why  does  this  undertaking  seem,  to  its  organizers  at  least,  of 
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THE  IMMENSE  TRIUMPHAL  GATEWAY  OF  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION,  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  SIXTY  FEET  IN  HEIGHT,  STANDS  AT  THE  EAST  OF  THE  “COURT  OF  THE  UNI¬ 
VERSE,”  THE  CENTRAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  WHOLE  EXPOSITION  :  BOTH  THIS  AND  THE  WEST¬ 
ERN  TRIUMPHAL  GATEWAY  ARE  CROWNED  WITH  COLOSSAL  GROUPS  REPRESENTING  THE 
NATIONS  OF  THE  EAST  AND  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WEST  :  DESIGNED  BY  MC  KIM,  MEAD 
AND  WHITE:  THE  MURAL  PAINTERS  ARE  FRANK  DU  MOND  AND  EDWARD  SIMMONS: 
FROM  ORIGINAL  DRAWING  BY  JULES  GUERIN. 
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THE  “COURT  OF  ABUNDANCE  FROM  THE  SLENDER  TOWER  A  WATERFALL  CASCADES  LIKE  THE  FOUN¬ 
TAINS  OF  ITALY.  FINDING  REST  IN  A  POOL  PLACED  WHERE  IT  WILL  CATCH  THE  REFLECTION  OF 
THE  COLOR  PICTURE  FORMED  BY  THE  JEWEL  FRIEZES,  THE  TALL  GREEN  CYPRESS  AND  POMPEIAN 
RED  BACKGROUNDS:  DESIGNED  BY  LOUIS  C.  MULLGARDT :  FRANK  BRANGWYN,  MURAL  PAINTER. 
FROM  ORIGINAL  DRAWING  BY  JULES  GUERIN. 
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“COURT  OF  THE  FLOWERS,”  DESIGNED  BY  GEORGE  W.  KELHAM,  IS  BASED  UPON  THE 
TALES  OF  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  :  THE  JEWEL  COLORS  OF  ARABY  HAVE  BEEN  BROUGHT 
TO  FRAME  THE  FAQADES  ORNAMENTED  WITH  CARYATIDS  AND  FIGURES  OF  ORIENTAL 
SLAVES  :  THE  DECORATIVE  PAINTERS  ARE  CHILDE  HASSAM  AND  CHARLES  HOLLOWAY  : 
FROM  ORIGINAL  DRAWING  BY  JULES  GUERIN. 
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THIS  GREAT  TOWER  GATE,  AT  THE  EASTERN  EXTREMITY  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS,  IS  THE  DOMI¬ 
NANT  ARCHITECTURAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  I  ELABORATELY  DECORATED  WITH  SYMBOLIC 
GROUPS  AND  WITH  FIGURES  TYPIFYING  THE  PHILOSOPHER,  ADVENTURER,  PRIEST  AND  SOLDIER,  IT 
WILL  BE  SEEN  FROM  EVERY  COURT,  FROM  THE  WATER  AND  FROM  THE  SURROUNDING  HILLS  .  DE¬ 
SIGNED  BY  CARRERE  AND  HASTINGS,  WITH  MURAL  PAINTING  BY  WILLIAM  DODGE  :  FROM  ORIGINAL 
DRAWING  BY  JULES  GUERIN. 
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such  unique,  such  unprecedented  interest?  As  an  exposition,  it  can 
hardly  claim  originality:  Brussels,  Paris,  Chicago,  St.  Louis-— these 
and  other  cities  have  all  been  the  scenes  of  what  were  then  considered, 
par  excellence,  the  greatest  “World’s  Fairs”  of  their  day.  Yet  none 
of  them  embodied  the  architectural  beauty  and  significance  which 
will  characterize  this  great  enterprise  of  our  own  Southwest.  And 
the  reasons  are  worth  looking  into,  for  they  reveal  a  new  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  trend  in  American  art. 

The  coming  Exposition  will  touch  important  phases  of  social  and 
political  welfare,  industry,  commerce,  education  and  all  the  peaceful 
arts;  but  to  me,  as  a  painter,  its  most  striking  aspect  will  be  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  artistic  and  architectural  progress.  It  will  accomplish 
something  that  no  modern  nation  has  ever  wholly  achieved;  namely, 
the  welding  of  three  great  arts — Building,  Sculpture  and  Painting — 
into  one  perfect  and  inevitable  trinity-— a  trinity  based  on  harmony 
of  texture,  color  and  design. 

Heretofore,  the  work  of  architect,  sculptor  and  mural  decorator 
has  been  separately  conceived  and  wrought.  At  the  entrances  and 
within  the  halls  of  our  great  public  buildings  we  have  casually  added 
stone  and  marble  figures  and  groups  of  statuary  whose  cold  outlines 
have  borne  as  a  rule  no  real  relation  to  the  structure  itself.  Upon 
the  walls  we  have  hung  great  canvases— beautiful,  perhaps,  but  too 
often  painted  without  regard  to  the  places  they  were  to  occupy,  and 
usually  quite  unrelated  to  the  general  color  scheme  of  their  environ¬ 
ment.  And  with  few  exceptions,  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
our  halls  and  galleries  and  libraries,  even  when  dignified  and  lovely 
in  proportion,  line  and  decoration,  have  lacked  the  unity  of  texture 
and  richness  of  color  harmony  that  would  have  made  them  true 
works  of  art. 

Color! — that  is  the  magic  quality  our  public  buildings  have  missed 
so  long.  For  color,  like  music,  is  the  language  of  emotion.  Without 
it  our  walls  are  dumb  and  unresponsive,  our  columns  cold,  our  statues 
lifeless.  With  it,  we  may  bring  to  the  inanimate  surface  the  joy  of 
warmth  and  sunlight  and  vibration,  and  borrowing  inspiration  from 
the  painter’s  palette,  help  our  architecture  at  last  to  find  its  soul. 

This  need  of  color  in  the  buildings  of  America  has  already  been 
voiced  by  more  than  one  trampler  of  conventions,  although  so  far 
with  but  little  result.  To  George  Gray  Barnard  the  most  picturesque 
means  of  attaining  the  beauty  of  Oriental  architecture  is  by  brilliant 
tiles  inserted  in  the  brick  and  concrete  walls  in  geometric  or  informal 
patterns,  catching  the  sunshine  and  bringing  warmth  and  interest 
into  the  flat  walls  of  our  tall  office  buildings,  public  edifices  and 
homes.  This  is  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  a  similar  end  may 
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be  accomplished,  but  it  suggests  a  type  of  color  decoration  that  is 
endless  in  its  possibilities  for  beauty. 

IN  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  buildings  and  statuary  alike 
will  be  colored  by  pigments  introduced  into  the  casting  mass  of 
Travertine — the  composition  which  has  been  chosen  for  most  of 
the  structural  and  sculptural  work.  This  interesting  material  is  a 
sort  of  porous  limestone  like  that  used  by  the  old  Italian  builders, 
and  when  its  rough,  weathered-looking  surface  and  mellow  buff  tones 
are  still  farther  softened  by  the  tracery  of  that  delicate  vine,  the 
ficus  ripens,  already  planted  and  growing,  walls  and  columns  and 
statues  will  seem  as  though  several  centuries  had  linked  them  to  the 
soil.  What  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  white  and  garish  buildings 
one  usually  finds  in  exposition  grounds! 

For  the  walks  and  roadways  and  pavements  of  the  courts,  gravel 
has  been  selected,  of  a  more  neutral,  grayish  tone,  as  befits  the 
groundwork  upon  which  the  builder-painter  works;  for  the  whole 
place  is  to  be  treated  as  a  picture,  a  vast  canvas  where  every  detail 
will  add  its  subdued  or  brilliant  note  to  the  general  color  harmony. 
Behind  the  long  colonnades  the  walls  will  be  painted  a  wonderful 
Pompeian  red,  used  as  the  “lining  color”  throughout,  enhancing  by 
its  contrast  the  huge  green  domes  and  the  two  golden  ones  beside 
the  entrance  that  will  stand  out  in  Oriental  splendor  against  the 
intense  blueness  of  the  sky.  Inside  the  domes,  the  eye  will  be  greeted 
by  rich  blues  and  reds  and  golds;  farther  on,  in  the  shelter  of  the 
great  entrances,  immense  mural  paintings,  set  like  jewels  in  the  fram¬ 
ing  walls,  will  give  their  note  of  color  just  where  it  is  needed,  complete 
in  their  individual  beauty  and  at  the  same  time  treated  as  units  in 
the  larger  scheme. 

The  interiors  of  the  buildings  will  be  left  free  of  decoration  as 
a  rule,  exhibitors  providing  their  own  materials  against  which  to 
arrange  each  display.  But  here  as  well,  even  in  the  smallest  detail, 
there  must  be  no  jarring  note  in  the  color  harmony,  and  as  art  director 
of  the  Exposition,  it  is  my  task  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  out  of 
tone.  To  aid  the  exhibitors  in  this  matter,  three  hundred  different 
colored  fabrics — linens,  brocades  and  velvets — have  been  provided 
from  which  they  may  choose  the  backgrounds  for  their  wares.  Three 
official  colors  are  used  in  the  buntings  for  general  decoration — a  dull 
orange-yellow  or  corn  color,  a  rich  blue,  and  a  soft  rose. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  Exposition's  color  scheme 
will  be  the  ever-blooming  gardens,  entrusted  to  John  MacLaren, 
whose  efforts  produced  the  present  beauty  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 
The  immense  Forecourt  will  be  planted  with  flowers  in  a  succession 
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IN  THIS  COURT  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS,  DESIGNED  BY  HENRY  BACON,  COLOR  WILL 
GLOW  FROM  THE  WALLS  WITH  THE  BEAUTY  OF  SPRING  AND  AUTUMN  AND  BE 
MIRRORED  AGAIN  IN  THE  POOL  AS  IN  A  WOODLAND  LAKE  :  THE  MELLOW  BUFF 
TONES  OF  TRAVERTINE  MAKE  A  WONDERFUL  FIELD  FOR  THE  GLITTERING  JEWEL- 
FLOWERS  :  BY  DAY  ALL  THE  COURTS  AND  BUILDINGS  ARE  ENLIVENED  BY  INNUM¬ 
ERABLE  PATENS  OF  JEWELED  GLASS,  AND  BY  NIGHT  ILLUMINED  WITH  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  LIGHTS  GLANCING  THROUGH  JEWELED  GLOBES  :  THE  MURAL  PAINTINGS 
ARE  BY  H.  M.  BANCROFT:  FROM  ORIGINAL  DRAWING  BY  JULES  GUERIN. 
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BROAD  POOLS  OF  WATER,  SUMMONED  FROM  THE  MARSHY  WASTES  TO  LIVE 
FOR  A  BRIEF  TIME  UPON  EARTH  BUT  FOR  ETERNITY  IN  THE  MIND  OF  MEN  : 
FROM  ORIGINAL  DRAWING  BY  JULES  GUERIN. 
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TWO  COLOSSAL  GROUPS  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  EAST  D  THE  NATIONS 
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of  vivid  uniform  color,  replaced,  when  their  period  of  bloom  is  over, 
by  others  transplanted  from  the  waiting  gardens  on  the  nearby  hill. 
Lawns,  shrubs  and  trees  will  all  be  part  of  the  great  architectural 
picture,  every  strip  of  turf  and  every  clump  of  foliage  placed  like 
color  from  a  painter’s  brush  just  where  a  broad  green  space  or  formal 
accent  is  needed  in  the  composition,  to  emphasize  some  point  of 
interest  or  to  frame  a  vista  through  the  grounds.  Along  the  front 
of  the  buildings,  at  the  edge  of  the  Bay — a  spot  too  unsheltered  for 
flowers — lawns  will  be  planted,  backed  by  pines  and  eucalyptus,  and 
a  row  of  huge  Italian  cypress  taken  from  an  old  Spanish  cemetery 
and  planted  against  the  walls.  And  in  the  section  set  apart  for  the 
State  buildings,  an  ancient  garden,  with  a  hedge  fully  fifteen  feet 
high,  preserved  in  all  its  quaint,  old-time  charm,  will  form  the  central 
patio  around  which  will  rise  the  walls  of  the  California  Building. 

East  of  the  entrance,  among  the  flowering  gardens  of  the  Fore¬ 
court,  will  stand  the  Festival  Hall  where  visitors  will  gather  to  dance, 
to  hear  world-famous  music,  or  to  listen  to  the  conferences  of  archi¬ 
tects,  landscape  gardeners,  city  planners  and  leaders  in  industry  and 
art.  On  the  west  will  rise  the  great  Horticultural  Hall,  with  the 
Peace  Palace  and  Foreign  Pavilions  beyond  it,  which  will  bring  to 
us  a  sense  of  the  architectural  beauty  of  other  lands.  And  before 
one,  looking  northward,  beneath  the  imposing  arch  of  the  entrance 
with  its  high  tower  and  golden  domes,  will  stretch  the  inspiring  vista 
through  the  Court  of  the  Universe  out  toward  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Bay. 

On  either  side  of  this  great  Court  will  rise  the  majestic  buildings, 
dedicated  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Liberal  Arts,  Agriculture  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  on  the  other  to  Manufactures,  Transportation,  Mines, 
Machinery  and  Varied  Industries.  The  Machinery  Building  helps  one 
to  grasp  the  stupendous  scale  on  which  the  whole  place  is  planned, 
for  when  used  for  a  ball  it  is  large  enough  to  hold  eighteen  thousand 
people  and  six  orchestras,  and  on  one  occasion  the  famous  aviator, 
“Beachy”  flew  beneath  its  seven-hundred-foot  roof  at  the  rate  of 
ninety  miles  an  hour! 

East  of  this  gigantic  hall  lie  the  Amusement  Concessions,  where 
the  dance  halls  and  bazaars,  the  tea-houses  and  cafes  will  deck  out 
their  gay  stalls  for  the  diversion  of  a  pleasure-seeking  populace.  And 
on  the  west,  beyond  the  Fine  Arts  Building  with  its  circling  colon¬ 
nades,  the  impressive  structures  of  the  separate  States  will  rise  along 
the  water’s  edge — each  one  the  work  of  its  own  individual  architect, 
but  supervised  by  Mr.  Kelham,  Chief  of  Architecture,  and  conforming 
to  the  general  color  scheme. 

What  could  be  better  fitting  to  a  country  of  such  Latin  tempera- 
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ment  than  these  vivid  gardens,  stately  palaces  and  circling  courts, 
their  Oriental  colors  splashed  through  the  day  with  sunshine  or 
gleaming  at  night  with  a  thousand  golden  eyes?  And  what  happier 
means  could  their  creators  find  for  enhancing  such  beauty  than  the 
natural  mirrors  of  fountain,  lake  and  pool?  Among  the  brilliant 
flower-beds,  in  the  centers  of  the  spacious  courts,  before  the  sweeping 
curve  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  patches  of  water  will  reflect  the 
many-colored  splendors  of  column,  arch  and  dome,  arresting  through 
sheer  force  of  beauty  the  steps  of  even  the  most  phlegmatic  visitor. 

It  is  no  wonder,  surely,  that  with  so  inspiring  a  vision  before  them, 
some  of  the  most  famous  architects,  sculptors  and  painters  of  the  day 
should  have  bent  their  finest  efforts  toward  the  Exposition’s  success. 
And  since  its  scope  is  international,  the  contributors  are  not  limited 
to  those  of  American  birth,  but  include  artists  of  any  nation  whose 
work  and  ideals  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise. 

Among  the  architects  to  whose  imagination  and  creative  skill  some 
of  the  finest  buildings  are  due,  may  be  mentioned  McKim,  Mead  and 
White,  who  designed  the  central  Court  of  the  Universe,  and  Carrere 
and  Hastings,  creators  of  the  lofty  entrance  tower  that  dominates  the 
entire  Exposition.  Bakewell  and  Brown,  Arthur  Farquer,  Bernard 
May  beck,  Henry  Bacon,  Louis  C.  Mullgardt,  George  W.  Kelham, 
William  B.  Faville  and  Clarence  Ward  also  contributed  important 
work  in  the  designing  and  erection  of  the  various  buildings. 

Directing  the  sculpture  are  Karl  Bitter  and  A.  Stirling  Calder — 
both  well-known  names  among  the  able  sculptors  of  the  day.  Mr. 

Calder  himself  has  contributed 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Ex¬ 
position,  his  most  notable 
work  being  the  “Fountain  of 
Energy”— an  equestrian  statue 
symbolizing  the  indomitable 
force  that  achieved  the  Pa¬ 
nama  Canal.  Collaborating 
with  Leo  Lentelli  and  F.  G. 
R.  Roth,  Mr.  Calder  has  also 
helped  design  groups  of  un¬ 
usual  vigor  and  beauty,  chief 
among  them  being  the  “Foun¬ 
tains  of  the  Rising  and  Set¬ 
ting  Sun.”  To  Robert  I. 
Aitken  has  been  entrusted  the 

creation  of  four  titanic  statues 

“the  burden  bearers:”  frieze  beneath  the  _ “Fire”  “Water  ”  “Farth” 

GROUP  “COLUMN  OF  PROGRESS  H.  A.  MAC  NEIL.  -LliU,  lutlL  LI1 
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C.  Rumsey’s  “Pizarro,”  and  Haig  Patigian’s  groups  of  “Steam,” 
“Electrical  Power,”  “Invention”  and  “Imagination,”  that  will  sur¬ 
round  the  columns  of  Machinery  Hall. 

The  mural  painters  whose  canvases  will  add  their  messages  of 
inspiration  and  their  notes  of  color  to  the  completed  buildings  include 
such  names  as  those  of  Robert  Reid,  Frank  Brangwyn,  Charles 
Holloway,  Edward  Simmons,  Frank  Du  Mond,  H.  M.  Bancroft, 
Childe  Hassarn  and  William  Dodge,  whose  vigorous  sincere  works 
have  already  won  appreciation  both  here  and  abroad. 

Nor  must  one  omit  to  mention  the  men  whose  patience,  skill  and 
judgment  have  helped  in  the  organizing  and  supervision  of  this  huge 
undertaking — Charles  Moore,  President  of  the  Exposition;  George 
Kelham,  Chief  of  Architecture;  H.  D.  Connick,  Director  of  Works; 
George  Perry,  Director  of  Exploitations;  Dr.  F.  J.  V.  Skiff,  Director 
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of  Exhibits,  and  John  MacLaren,  Landscape  Gardener.  The  Exposi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  congratulated,  moreover,  upon  having  secured  the  services 
of  Paul  E.  Deneville,  who  is  making  and  placing  the  Travertine  finish 
of  all  the  buildings,  and  modeling  the  architectural  ornaments  with 
such  skill.  To  H.  M.  Lawrence,  also,  must  be  given  credit  for  ex¬ 
cellent  judgment  in  the  architectural  coloring. 

When  one  considers  the  vast  amount  of  money,  energy  and  in¬ 
spiration  that  are  being  poured  into  the  creation  of  this  vivid  magic 
city  beside  the  Golden  Gate — when  one  thinks  how  beautiful  a 
picture  the  towers  and  pools  and  gardens  will  present  when  once 
completed — it  seems  positively  sacrilegious  to  even  suggest  destroying 
it  all  when  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen  has  passed.  Yet 
that  is  what  will  happen.  Like  so  many  of  its  predecessors,  this  Ex¬ 
position  is  doomed  to  only  a  brief  existence.  The  beauties  of  line 
and  mass  and  color  which  all  these  architects,  sculptors  and  painters 
have  so  eagerly  and  laboriously  wrought,  are  to  perish — all  but  the 
mural  decorations,  which  unlike  those  painted  for  “World’s  Fairs” 
of  the  past,  will  be  fastened  lightly  to  the  walls,  removed  when  the 
Exposition  closes,  and  sent  to  various  art  galleries  and  museums 
where  their  loveliness  may  give  perpetual  joy. 

Put  even  though  the  buildings  and  the  sculpture  will  be  demolished 
when  their  period  of  usefulness  is  over,  the  vision  of  their  beauty,  it 
is  safe  to  prophesy,  will  linger  for  many  years  in  the  memory  of  man. 
For  those  vast  halls  and  giant  statues,  those  tree-lined  avenues  and 
garden-circled  pools,  will  have  voiced  a  message  to  which  none  can 
help  but  listen — a  message  that  may  freshen  our  ideals  of  form  and 
color,  and  unite  our  builders,  sculptors  and  painters  for  a  common 
cause.  Thus,  out  of  the  beauty  of  this  temporary  Exposition,  a  new 
architectural  impulse  may  be  born. 


TYPICAL  DECORATIVE  FRIEZE  USED  IN  THE  TRAVERTINE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


THE  BIRDS  ON  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS:  BY 
T.  GILBERT  PEARSON 

HERE  is  a  story  current  about  Morristown,  that  when 
Gustav  Stickley  first  established,  and  moved  to. 
Craftsman  Farms  hard  by  that  city,  he  was  heard  to 
express  regret  that  so  few  birds  were  to  be  found  on  the 
estate.  He  had  hoped  to  hear  meadowlarks  singing 
along  the  path  as  he  walked,  and  catch  glimpses  of 
many  brilliant  warblers  among  the  foliage.  He  prob¬ 
ably  wanted  to  be  awakened  by  the  song  of  the  oriole,  and  later  be 
soothed  by  the  vespers  of  the  song  sparrow  when  the  day  was  done. 

That  was  three  years  ago.  Marvelous  changes  have  taken  place 
on  the  wide  stretch  of  forest  and  raw  farm  land  since  those  days. 
The  region  is  now  one  vast  estate  of  beauty  and  usefulness,  and  with 
other  changes  have  come  the  birds.  Not  simply  a  few  shy  creatures, 
but  birds  in  numbers.  There  are  large  birds  and  small  birds,  and 
birds  of  bright  plumage.  There  are  birds  that  hoot  and  cluck,  that 
caw  and  sing  and  they  fill  the  air  with  their  shoutings  and  their  music. 
The  forests  and  fields  have  given  up  their  best  and  sent  in  the  feathered 
tenants  by  scores  and  hundreds.  In  short,  the  place  has  become  a 
bird-paradise. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  this  is  so,  for  on  the  usual  improved  and 
beautified  estate  birds  do  not  notably  increase,  and  for  this  there  is 
good  reason.  Few  things  are  so  distasteful  to  wild  creatures  as  the 
strict,  rigid,  forbidding  formality  which  pervades  the  premises  of  many 
country  homes.  Close-cropped  lawns,  limbs  of  trees  all  carefully 
trimmed  up  as  high  as  a  cow  can  browse,  and  the  few  shrubs  all  well 
pruned  and  of  strange  foreign  variety — these  are  conditions  which  do 
not  impart  a  sense  of  welcome  and  homelike  atmosphere  which  birds 
so  much  enjoy.  A  brass-buttoned  butler  at  the  door  is  enough  to 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  any  natural-minded  wild  bird. 

None  of  these  conditions  exist  to  any  marked  extent  on  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Farms.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  well  kept  lawn  immediately  about 
the  home  of  the  owner,  over  which  robins  race  and  on  whose  green 
expanse  a  chipping  sparrow  now  and  then  ventures  in  moments  of 
boldness;  but  just  outside  the  lawn  and  shouldering  up  close  against 
the  sunken  garden  the  woodland  stands  with  all  its  wild  native 
growth.  It  is  plain  that  the  owner  of  this  region  is  a  naturalist  at 
heart,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  he  loves  the  forest  in  its 
natural  condition,  for  to  such  a  mind  human  attempts  at  beautifying 
a  woodland  dell  by  artificial  improvements,  add  to  its  interest  and 
charm  about  as  much  as  paint  would  enhance  the  luster  of  the  butter¬ 
fly’s  wing  or  the  blue  of  the  robin’s  egg.  No  axe  has  profaned  the 
natural  growth  in  the  glen  which  widens  as  it  extends  away  and  away 
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from  the  sunken  garden.  In  the  underbrush  along  the  slopes,  the  cat 
bird  and  the  brown  thrasher  have  their  haunts,  and  on  the  dead  limbs 
the  wood  pewee  sits  and  chants  its  plaint  the  livelong  day.  From  the 
cool  damp  shade  morning  and  evening  the  spiritual  flute-like  song 
of  the  wood  thrush  rings  out  like  a  call  to  prayer. 

IN  the  freshness  of  an  early  summer  morning,  with  field  glass  in 
hand,  I  walked  through  this  dell  with  Mr.  Stickley.  There  were 
no  trimmed-out  paths  to  follow,  and  often  we  had  to  stoop  to 
pass  under  limbs,  and  in  places  were  forced  to  part  the  bushes  with 
our  hands.  We  waded  knee  deep  in  rank  growths  of  fern  and  jack- 
in-the-pulpits  until  we  reached  the  brook  whose  murmur  had  lulled 
us  to  sleep  the  night  before.  There  was  no  stereotyped  place  to  cross 
it,  for  bear  in  mind  there  is  nothing  formal  in  the  Wood  Thrush  Glen. 
The  pebbles  and  rocks  all  lay  as  the  stream  had  seen  fit  to  place  them. 
In  the  tops  of  the  trees  a  little  bird  sang  with  a  voice  so  loud  as  to 
be  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  diminutive  musician.  It 
was  a  wary  creature  and  defied  close  approach  although  we  followed 
it  on  and  on  deep  into  the  woods.  But  while  we  were  unable  to  get 
a  near  view  of  the  shy  singer,  we  steeped  our  minds  for  many  minutes 
in  the  clear  liquid  singing  of  the  warbling  vireo. 

I  know  a  place  which  possesses  another  such  a  glen;  or  did  until 
the  owner  began  his  “improvements.”  Then  all  the  underbrush  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  stream  was  cleared  of  superfluous  boulders  and 
accumulated  driftwood.  The  lower  limbs  of  the  trees  were  cut  away 
so  that  if  peradventure  the  owner  and  his  friends  might  chance  to 
walk  therein,  there  would  be  nothing  over  which  to  trip,  and  no 
swaying  branch  to  force  them  to  bow  their  noble  heads.  The  uneven 
places  on  the  hillside  were  all  smoothed  down.  The  ugly  weeds  were 
cleared  away,  and  well-groomed  grassy  slopes  appeared.  Thus  a 
perfectly  good  bird  sanctuary  was  turned  into  a  perfectly  formal 
grass-tree-and-brook  combination,  which  you  might  perhaps  enjoy 
should  you  be  permitted  to  proceed  sedately  along  its  well  kept 
walks. 

I  did  not  offend  my  host  by  asking  whether  he  ever  intended  to 
thus  debauch  and  destroy  the  natural  beauty  of  his  glen,  for  well 
I  knew  that  the  founder  of  the  Craftsman  Idea,  whose  every  act  and 
impulse  has  stood  four-square  to  the  natural  world,  would  never  de¬ 
prive  the  thrashers  and  cat  birds  of  their  beloved  thickets,  or  drive 
the  water  thrush  from  its  home  by  the  stream,  or  make  of  the  glen 
an  untenable  place  for  the  pewee,  the  hermit  thrush  and  the  wren. 
No,  so  long  as  he  lives  there  will  still  be  dead  limbs  for  the  pewee  to 
use  as  lookout  towers,  and  rotting  logs  and  stumps  will  in  winter  hold 
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their  store  of  dormant  beetles  for  the  hungry  crow  to  dig  out  when  the 
snow  lies  deep  in  field  and  woodland. 

“How  about  the  hollows  in  the  old  trees?”  I  asked.  “Have  the 
tree  dentists,  on  the  plea  of  preventing  further  decay,  filled  these 
with  cement?” 

“Not  yet,”  he  answered  and  his  eye  twinkled  knowingly.  “If 
we  close  all  the  hollows,  where  will  be  the  bluebirds’  nest,  and  where 
will  my  screech  owl  find  a  place  for  her  young?  I  am  hoping  too  that 
the  big  flycatchers  will  come  to  see  me;  but  if  they  find  no  hollow 
they  will  surely  pass  on  to  some  more  thoughtful  neighbor.  No,  if 
Nature  makes  a  nice  hollow  in  one  of  my  trees,  I  know  that  sooner 
or  later  some  hole-nesting  bird  will  need  it  for  her  eggs,  and  if  they 
are  good  enough  to  come  to  my  place  to  look  for  a  home  I  want  them 
to  find  just  as  natural  conditions  awaiting  them  as  possible.” 

NOW,  why  was  it  that  this  bird-lover  had  cause  to  lament  the 
scarcity  of  bird  life  on  his  place  three  years  ago?  Of  those 
particular  species  which  dwell  in  the  glen — were  they  not  just 
as  abundant  before  he  built  that  great  artistic  log  cottage  on  the  hill 
nearby?  Have  they  really  increased  in  numbers,  or  did  he  simply 
fail  to  observe  his  feathered  friends  as  closely  as  now?  Possibly  the 
latter  condition  is  true  in  part,  but  it  is  also  true  that  bird  killing 
animals  and  large  predatory  birds  have  been  destroyed  or  driven 
from  the  neighborhood  by  the  men  working  on  the  estate,  and  this 
has  had  a  most  salient  effect  in  permitting  the  songsters  to  increase. 

The  greatest  single  cause  which  has  tended  to  increase  birds  on 
the  Craftsman  Farms,  was  the  edict  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  to 
the  Superintendent,  that  under  no  circumstances  should  any  domestic 
cat,  regardless  of  age,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  household  useful¬ 
ness,  be  allowed  at  large  anywhere  within  the  boundaries.  Every 
naturalist  knows  what  this  means  for  bird-protection,  for  there  is  no 
wild  bird  or  animal  in  the  United  States  whose  destructive  inroads  on 
our  bird  population  is  in  any  sense  comparable  to  the  widespread 
devastation  created  by  the  domestic  cat. 

This  creature  captures  wild  birds  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
it  is  particularly  active  in  catching  young  birds  immediately  after 
they  have  left  the  nest  and  before  they  have  yet  gained  sufficient 
strength  of  wing  to  escape. 

It  is  idle  for  lovers  of  cats  to  contend  that  it  is  only  the  half-wild 
and  unfed  animals  which  indulge  in  bird  killing.  It  is  as  natural  for 
a  cat  to  want  to  kill  a  bird  as  it  is  for  a  child  to  want  candy.  I  have 
personally  known  cats  which  received  the  best  of  attention,  and  for 
whose  happiness  the  culinary  possibilities  of  the  household  were  ex- 
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hausted,  to  stalk  birds  on  the  lawn  with  apparently  as  much  eagerness 
as  a  starving  leopard  might  creep  upon  a  fawn. 

Putting  bells  on  eats  would  doubtless  save  the  lives  of  many  birds. 
A  surer  safeguard  would,  of  course,  be  to  keep  the  cats  shut  up, 
especially  during  the  spring  months  when  the  birds  are  engaged  in 
rearing  their  young;  but  the  only  absolute  way  to  stop  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  Grimalkin  is  to  send  him  to  a  birdless  land. 

Birds  quickly  recognize  the  prescribed  limits  of  regions  wherein 
they  have  absolute  protection.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  chanced  to  be  in 
the  little  town  of  Mackintosh,  Florida.  Most  of  the  day  I  had  spent 
in  a  boat  on  the  waters  of  Orange  Lake  nearby.  Except  on  Bird 
Island,  a  protected  Audubon  Society  reservation  some  three  miles 
away,  it  was  noticed  that  the  water  birds  displayed  their  usual  wild 
disposition.  Rarely  were  we  able  to  approach  closely  any  of  them. 
In  Mackintosh,  however,  all  shooting  was  prohibited.  In  the  cool 
of  the  evening  I  strolled  down  to  the  little  wharf  that  extends  out  into 
the  shallow  water  to  an  open  place  in  the  lily  pads  a  hundred  yards 
from  shore.  Here  I  sat  for  a  time  to  enjoy  the  wild  life  of  the  marsh 
and  shallow  lake.  A  hundred  feet  away  two  coots  were  resting  with 
the  most  apparent  contentment.  Presently  a  grebe  swam  out  of  the 
lilies,  and  for  twenty  minutes  dabbled  about  in  the  water  scarcely 
forty  feet  away.  Such  demonstrations  as  shouting  and  waving  my 
arms  failed  to  produce  any  further  evidences  of  alarm  than  merely 
causing  it  to  dive  for  a  moment;  but  soon  the  bird  refused  to  show 
even  this  much  interest  in  the  wild  noises  and  hat  wavings  on  the 
wharf.  A  dozen  or  more  beautiful  gallinules  actually  came  on  shore, 
walking  about  not  unlike  a  flock  of  domestic  poultry.  These  things 
simply  meant  that  the  birds  knew  they  were  safe  from  human 
molestation. 

ON  the  Craftsman  Farms,  the  birds  have  learned  that  they 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  their  human  neighbors.  A  brilliant 
indigo  bunting,  nominally  a  bird  of  the  old  fields  and  hedge¬ 
rows,  sang  long  and  loud  on  the  top  of  a  little  tree  growing  scarcely 
ten  feet  from  the  house.  Only  a  little  farther  away  a  robin  was 
building  her  nest  against  the  leaning  trunk  of  a  gray  birch  tree. 
Under  the  eaves  of  the  big  low  veranda  from  which  the  sounds  of 
human  voices  are  ahnost  constantly  heard  throughout  the  day,  a 
pair  of  barn  swallows  were  feeding  their  young.  Standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  porch  one  could  ahnost  touch  the  nest  with  his  cane,  and 
yet  the  swallow  exhibited  no  anxiety  regarding  the  safety  of  her 
nestlings. 

After  reducing  the  enemies  of  birds  to  a  minimum,  the  next  im- 
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portant  step  to  attract  and  hold  them  in  numbers  is  to  provide 
abundant  food.  There  are  many  evidences  about  the  place  to  indicate 
that  this  has  been  done,  for  many  seed  crops  and  much  fruit  is  grown. 
Among  other  dainties,  sunflowers  offer  their  store  of  seeds  to  the 
goldfinches,  nuthatches  and  ever-hungry  titmice. 

Somewhere  I  have  read  that  a  wealthy  American  who  has  a  castle 
in  Scotland  is  aroused  from  his  slumbers  each  morning  by  the  strains 
of  a  bagpipe  played  beneath  his  window ;  but  sweeter  than  any  musical 
instrument  was  the  song  of  the  Baltimore  oriole  that  awakened  me 
one  morning  at  the  Craftsman  Farms.  It  called,  it  shouted,  and 
whistled,  until  sleep  was  impossible.  From  the  window,  I  saw  him 
springing  from  perch  to  perch,  and  lustily  voicing  his  joy  at  the  return 
of  day.  The  ecstasy  of  his  music  seemed  to  cause  the  leaves  of  the 
tulip  tree  to  quiver,  and  fill  the  air  with  a  cadence  to  which  the  most 
sordid  mind  must  respond.  It  was  but  one  member,  however,  of  the 
morning  chorus,  and  among  the  other  voices  which  came  in  at  the 
open  window  were  those  of  the  song  sparrow,  the  field  sparrow,  the 
indigo  bunting,  the  red-eyed  vireo,  and  the  strident  shouting  of  a 
far-away  jay.  Anew,  I  was  impressed  with  the  curious  fact  that  the 
cumulative  effect  of  a  variety  of  singing  birds  is  always  harmonious, 
for  few  indeed  are  the  discordant  notes  which  one  hears  in  Nature; 
and  if  such  there  be,  one  would  never  expect  to  find  them  among  the 
charming  surroundings  of  the  Craftsman  Farms. 


PETERSON  AND  FARM  FOLKS 

"DETERSON  doesn’t  think  much  of  us  farm  folks.  He  likes  to 
spend  a  week  in  the  country  provided  he  can  hire  a  buggy  and 
a  hammock,  but  he  says  manual  toil  can  never  be  anything  but 
degrading;  he  can  see  that  truth  working  out  all  around  him. 

Last  time  I  was  in  town,  I  saw  Peterson  in  his  office.  He  was 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  his  hair  rumpled  up,  and  he  was  rushing 
about  distractedly,  pawing  over  papers  on  his  desk,  cussing  every¬ 
body  around  him  and  being  cussed  by  the  boss.  In  the  words  of  the 
late  Artemus  Ward,  “he  was  indede  a  lothsum  objeck.” 

Perhaps  all  kinds  of  work  are  degrading.  Peterson  is  beautiful 
in  a  hammock.  From  “ The  Philosophy  of  Zarathustra  Sims.” 
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INDIVIDUALITY 
AND  VARIETY 
OF  THE  MOD¬ 
ERN  GLADIO¬ 
LUS:  BY  ALICE 
LOUNSBERRY 


T 


lHE  more  one 
knows  about  flow¬ 
ers  the  more  per¬ 
sonal  one’s  regard  is  sure 
to  become.  As  with 
/  people,  each  flower  de¬ 
velops  in  the  right  sur¬ 
roundings  its  own  exquisite 
individuality  of  character. 
One  has  only  to  recall  in  the  flor¬ 
al  world  the  forget-me-not  with  a 
personality  so  lovely  and  yet  so  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  rose,  the  fragrance  and 
beauty  of  the  lily  so  separate  from 
the  equally  delightful  jasmine  and  the 
gladiolus  holding  sway  at  once  unique 
and  regal. 

The  chances  are  that  only  the  actual 
student  of  flowers  realizes  the  wonderful  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  individuality  of  the  gladiolus 
since  its  first  appearance  in  the  early  gardens 
these  flowers,  striking  in  of  America.  It  has  not  only  increased  in  force 
personality,  delicately  ancj  }Deauty  but  in  limitless  variety.  Through 

bearing,  and  have  an  hybridization  changes  have  been  made  within 
architectural  value  in  a  comparatively  short  time  that  would  have 
planning  a  garden.  been  jeeme(j  miraculous  by  those  who  knew 

the  gladiolus  in  its  former  state.  It  has  indeed  exemplified,  as  per¬ 
haps  no  other  cultivated  flower,  the  willingness  of  Nature  to  develop 
under  the  guidance  of  man. 

In  height  and  air  of  general  graeiousness  modern  gladioli  are 
suggestive  of  tall  garden  lilies,  although  in  many  of  their  flowers 
there  is  a  translucence  and  delicacy  of  tint  that  makes  them  appear 
kin  to  the  fairest  orchids.  Today  their  variety  is  infinite;  for  with 
such  abandon  have  they  lent  themselves  to  the  grower’s  art  that 
on  one  commercial  farm  alone  in  this  country  there  are  over  twenty- 
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five  thousand  varieties  on  which  no  common  names  have  been 
bestowed. 

Mr.  Groff,  whose  skill  is  as  indelibly  associated  with  the  gladiolus 
as  is  Mr.  Burbank’s  with  the  Shasta  daisy,  has  produced  more 
varieties  of  value  than  could  have  been  foreseen  by  the  wildest  imagi¬ 
nation;  it  is  almost  as  though  the  flowers  have  responded  consciously 
to  his  purposes.  In  this  country,  furthermore,  this  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  large  as  well  as  by  small  growers,  until  today  the 
gladiolus  can  be  seen  in  one  place  covering  acres  of  ground  and 
again  as  an  individual  of  beauty  in  the  greater  number  of  gardens. 


In  color,  height,  duration  of 
bloom  and  facility  of  cultivation 
the  gladiolus  ranks  among  won¬ 
der  creations.  It  appears  in 
every  shade  of  brick  red,  scarlet, 
carmine  and  magenta;  in  all  rose 
tones  and  in  pinks;  in  pale  yel¬ 
lows,  deep  saffrons  and  amber 
shades  tinted  with  flame  color; 
in  grays ;  in  blues  fading  to  gray 
and  marked  like  a  blue  jay’s  plum¬ 
age;  in  maroons  rich  and  vel¬ 
vety  as  the  textiles  of  royalty 
and  in  whites  tinted  with  the 
purest  of  rainbow  colors.  The 
spikes  from  the  sides  of  which 
these  radiant  flowers  burst  forth 
stand  in  some  instances  three 
feet  high;  in  others  they  are  as 
tall  as  the  tallest  man.  Clearly, 
then,  it  can  be  appreciated  that, 
with  this  unparalleled ‘variety  of 
tone  and  shading,  the  gladiolus 
is  an  important  factor  in  the 
color  scheme  of  a  garden  and  that 
its  unusual  and  slender  height 
gives  it  the  same  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  architectural  effects  as  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  tall  lilies  and  hollyhocks. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  a 
garden  can  hold  its  own  through 
being  merely  a  collection  of  plants 
varying  unsystematically  in 


THE  WHITE  MARKING  IN  THE  THROAT  OF  THESE 
RICHLY  COLORED  FI.OWERS  GIVES  THEM  VARIETY 
AND  DISTINCTION. 
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height.  Much  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  skyline  of  a  successful 
garden.  In  certain  places  it  is  desirable  to  keep  this  line  low, 
while  in  others,  following  the  lay  of  the  land  or  the  general 
idea  of  the  planting  plan,  it  should  be  raised  high  with  blooming 
plants  giving  strong  accentuations.  Many  impressive  landscape 
effects  have  been  created  with  hollyhocks,  the  tallest  and  most 
daring  individuals  of  the  garden.  There  are,  however,  certain  niches 
which  they  cannot  fill  nearly  as  well  as  the  gladioli. 

The  roots  of  hollyhocks  are  large  and  heavy  and  require  much 
space  in  which  to  grow;  it  is  unwise  to  plant  them  for  permanency 
nearer  than  eighteen  inches  apart.  Their  leaves  besides  grow  so 
large  that  they  blot  out  the  planting  immediately  about  them;  and 
frequently  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  off  their  lower  leaves  to  a 
considerable  height  on  the  stem,  that  light  and  air  may  be  admitted 
to  lower-growing  plants.  Their  bloom  occurs  usually  from  mid- 
July  until  mid-August,  the  time  of  unstinted  revelry  among  peren¬ 
nials,  and  then  is  over  for  the  season. 

The  advantages  held,  therefore,  by  gladioli  over  these  magnificent 
plants  (with  which,  however,  they  are  in  no  way  rivals,  since  both 
serve  special  purposes),  are  that  their  bulbs  take  up  very  little  room 
in  the  ground — a  decided  benefit  in  borders  heavily  planted — and 
that  their  length  of  bloom  can  be  extended,  by  planting  the  bulbs 
in  succession,  from  July  until  frost. 

All  who  have  worked  with  the  problems  of  perennial  planting 
know  that  when  various  beds  have  passed  bloom  the  space  they  held 
becomes  shorn  of  color  until  the  following  season.  But  when  such 
small  bulbs  as  those  of  gladioli  are  set  in  among  them  this  defect 
is  overcome,  and  as  their  spikes  let  free,  as  if  by  magic,  innumerable 
radiant  flowers  the  spot  again  is  crowned  with  beauty. 

No  better  illustration  exists  of  this  than  when  gladioli  bulbs  are 
planted  among  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  identified  with  the  bloom 
of  June.  This  bloom,  once  passed,  leaves,  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  the  bushes  bare  for  another  twelve  months.  Yet  all  the 
time  they  are  draining  from  the  soil  as  much  nourishment  as  it  will 
give  them  and  crying  for  more.  To  plant  among  them  other  large 
roots  that  draw  freely  on  the  soil  is  to  sound  the  doom  of  the  roses. 
A  planting  ground  of  perpetual  roses,  while  not  attractive  in  itself 
once  the  bloom  is  over,  can  nevertheless  still  be  made  a  marked 
feature  by  setting  throughout  its  extent  the  small  bulbs  of  gladioli. 

Beginning  with  the  passage  of  the  roses  the  tall  spikes  of  these 
flowers  continue  to  unfold,  if  planted  in  succession,  until  late  in 
October.  None  other  plant  is  so  desirable  for  this  purpose;  the 
only  others  possible  to  plant  with  roses  being  pansies,  which  act  as 
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THE  GROFF  HYBRID  AT  THE  RIGHT  HAS  BEEN 
NAMED  “PEACE”  BECAUSE  OF  ITS  TRANQUIL 
WHITENESS  :  ITS  INFERIOR  PETALS  ARE  FEATH¬ 
ERED  DAINTILY  WITH  LILAC  :  THE  FLOWERS 
ARE  LARGE  AND  WIND  AROUND  THE  STRONG 
STEM,  MAKING  A  FULL  BUT  NOT  TOO  HEAVY 
SPIKE  :  THEY  ARE  IN  GREAT  FAVOR  FOR  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  PURPOSES  FOR  THEY  BEAR  CUTTING  WELL, 
LIGHTEN  THE  SOMBERNESS  OF  DARK  ROOMS 
AND  LEND  THEMSELVES  TO  ARRANGEMENT  IN 
VASES  WITH  BETTER  GRACE  THAN  MOST 
GLADIOLI. 


ONE  OF  THE  UNCONVENTIONALLY  SHAPED 
HYBRIDS,  WHOSE  CURLED  PETALS  ARE 
SLIGHTLY  FLUTED  AND  VARIOUSLY 
TINTED:  THEY  GIVE  A  GREAT  LIGHT¬ 
NESS  AND  AIRINESS  TO  ANY  BED  OR 
BORDER,  WHETHER  OF  MIXED  HARDY 
PERENNIALS  OR  OF  THEIR  OWN  FAMILY: 
A  BED  PLANTED  ONLY  TO  GLADIOLI  IS 
APT  TO  LOOK  STIFF  IN  SPITE  OF  THE 
GORGEOUSNESS  OF  ITS  COLOR  DISPLAY, 
BECAUSE  THERE  IS  LITTLE  VARIATION 
IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  STRAIGHT  SPIKES  : 
THIS  IRREGULARLY  GROWING  GLADIOLUS 
WILL  BREAK  THE  SEVERITY  OF  EVEN 
RANKS  AND  ADD  A  WELCOME  INFOR¬ 
MALITY  AND  GRACE. 


Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


THE  “AMERICA,”  A  CROSS  BETWEEN 
CANDAVENSIS  AND  CHILDSII,  IS  THOUGHT 
BY  MANY  TO  BE  THE  MOST  LOVELY  OF 
RECENT  INTRODUCTIONS:  IT  IS  VERY 
HARDY,  PROLIFIC  TO  A  DEGREE  I  ALL 
THE  FLOWERS  FACE  THE  SAME  WAY 
ALONG  THE  STEM  :  THEY  ARE  PINKISH 
LAVENDER  IN  COLOR,  A  SHADE  SELDOM 
SEEN  IN  ANY  FLOWER  EXCEPT  THE 
CATTLEYA  ORCHIDS:  THEY  SHOULD 
NEVER  BE  COMBINED  WITH  OTHER 
GLADIOLI. 


THE  GROUP  OF  GLADIOLI  SHOWN  AT 
THE  LEFT  ARE  VALUABLE  FOR  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  PURPOSES  WITHIN  DOORS  :  THIS 
PHOTOGRAPH  GIVES  SOME  IDEA  OF  THE 
GREAT  RANGE  OF  FORM  AND  MARKING 
OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  VARIETIES  ARE 
CAPABLE. 


Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


ANOTHER  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  “NE  PLUS 

ultra”  GLADIOLUS  :  THE  flaring  petals 

SO  RICH  OF  COLOR,  MARKED  SO  BRIL¬ 
LIANTLY,  MAKE  IT  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
DECORATIVE  AND  POPULAR  OF  ALL  THESE 
SHOWY  FAVORITES  OF  THE  GARDEN  I  IT 
COMMANDS  ADMIRATION  WHEN  IT 
STANDS  ALONE,  WHEN  AMONG  ROSES 
OR  WHEN  MASSED  TOGETHER  IN  ONE 
BED. 


THE  “NE  PLUS  ULTRA”  IS  DISTINGUISHED 
BY  THE  UNUSUAL  MARKING  OF  ITS 
THREE  LOWER  PETALS  AND  BY  ITS  OPEN, 
FULL  GROWTH  :  IT  IS  A  FREE  FLOWER¬ 
ING  VARIETY,  APT  TO  BE  TOO  THICKLY 
CLUSTERED  FOR  GRACE  BUT  ADMIRABLY 
ADAPTED  FOR  SHOWY  MASSED  PLANT¬ 
ING  :  ALSO  EFFECTIVE  WHEN  USED  WITH 
BORDERS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 


Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


A  PEACH-BLOSSOM  PINK  GLADIOLUS 
IS  SHOWN  AT  THE  RIGHT,  FAINTLY 
MARKED  WITH  VIOLET  :  THE  FLOW¬ 
ERS  SCATTERED  LIGHTLY  UPON  AN 
UNUSUALLY  TALL  STALK  ARE  LIKE 
AN  ORCHID  IN  DELICACY  OF  COLOR 
AND  CAPRICE  OF  FORM  :  THIS  ‘‘PEACH 
BLOSSOM”  SHOULD  ALWAYS  BE 
PLANTED  ALONE  INSTEAD  OF  IN 
MASSES,  THAT  ITS  INDIVIDUALITY 
MAY  BE  BROUGHT  OUT  TO  THE  BEST 
ADVANTAGE  :  IT  LOOKS  ITS  BEST  IN 
A  BED  OF  LOW  GROWING  FLOWERS, 

ITS  GRACEFUL  AIRY  STALK  RISING 
WELL  ABOVE  THE  HUMBLER  FLOW¬ 
ERS,  LIKE  QUEENLY  LILIES. 


THESE  GLADIOLI  ARE  SEEN  AT 
THEIR  BEST  IN  MASSED  PLANT¬ 
ING  I  THEY  BLOOM  PROFUSELY, 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  FLOWERS 
CROWDING  EACH  OTHER  CLOSELY 
ALL  AROUND  THE  STRAIGHT, 
STOUT  STEM  I  IN  FORM  THEY  ARE 
QUITE  DISTINCT  FROM  THE  OTHER 
GLADIOLI  SHOWN  ON  THIS  PAGE, 
THOUGH  THEIR  COLOR  IS  FULLY 
AS  DELICATE  :  THESE  TWO  CAN 
BE  USED  WITH  HARMONIOUS 
RESULTS  IN  THE  SAME  SECTION 
OF  THE  GARDEN,  ONE  SINGLY, 

THE  OTHER  MASSED. 


Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 
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ground  covers,  and  annual  asters,  which  have  a  somewhat  short 
period  of  bloom. 

ONE  memorable  garden  of  roses  and  gladioli  is  to  be  seen  on 
an  estate  bordering  Long  Island  Sound;  its  broad  expanse 
shows  the  best  kinds  of  roses  as  well  as  the  improved  strains 
of  gladioli.  Here  the  latter  plants  begin  to  bloom  before  the  roses 
are  entirely  spent,  becoming  stronger  and  more  conspicuous  until  at 
last  they  hold  a  sweeping,  graceful  possession  of  the  entire  field.  They 
appeal  as  Nature’s  consolation  ,  hen  June  has  waned  and  the  rose 
has  dropped  its  petals  to  the  earth. 

Among  horticulturists,  gladioli  are  known  as  bedding  plants. 
Their  bulbs  must  be  planted  each  season  after  all  prospect  of  frost 
has  passed,  and  from  then  on,  provided  their  period  of  bloom  is  to 
be  extended,  until  the  last  of  June.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  foliage 
has  begun  to  turn  yellow,  the  bulbs  must  be  lifted  and  stored  in 
boxes  in  a  cool  place  where  the  thermometer  averages  about  fifty 
degrees.  These  bulbs,  moreover,  increase  each  season  by  means  of 
bulblets— -the  reason  that  their  planting  ground  can  be  extended  as 
time  goes  on. 

A  sunny  exposure  suits  them  best  and  a  sandy  loam,  although 
they  will  also  do  well  in  a  heavy  soil  that  has  been  enriched.  Rotted 
stable  manure  that  has  been  spread  in  the  autumn  and  spaded  into 
the  bed  in  the  spring  is  the  fertilizer  used,  and  it  is  important  that 
fresh  manure  should  be  kept  away  from  them  since  it  causes  the 
bulbs  to  decay.  A  handful  of  sand  is,  therefore,  often  put  around 
each  bulb  when  it  is  planted,  or  else  the  bulbs  are  placed  on  a  layer 
of  sand  spread  over  the  earth  and  later  covered  with  soil.  Usually 
the  bulbs  are  set  from  three  to  four  inches  apart  each  way,  and  from 
two  to  four  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  the  latter  space  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bulb.  In  fact,  their  cultivation  is  very 
simple. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in  their  favor,  is  that  gladioli,  like 
peonies,  are  exempt  from  blight  and  insect  pests,  and  that  worms 
neither  worry  nor  destroy  them.  Spraying  and  the  annoying  picking 
off  of  marauders,  which  seem  inseparable  from  many  other  plants, 
have  no  part  in  the  growing  of  these  flowers,  which  give  generously 
in  return  for  the  simple  benefits  bestowed  upon  them,  even  making 
a  desperate  effort  to  thrive  under  actual  neglect. 

As  picking  flowers,  gladioli  hold  a  strong  position,  since  their 
endurance  is  great.  When  the  lower  flowers  on  the  spikes  begin  to 
show  color  they  should  be  cut  near  to  the  earth  and  placed  in  water, 
which  from  then  on  must  be  changed  frequently.  The  spike  will 
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remain  attractive  until  the  flowers  extending  to  its  very  top  have 
unfolded.  Often  the  opening  up  of  the  entire  stalk  wall  take  the  better 
part  of  a  week.  So  popular  have  these  flowers  become  for  house 
decoration  that  they  are  now  generally  forced  in  greenhouses  by 
commercial  growers  who  find  almost  as  ready  a  sale  for  them  as  for 
carnations.  When  so  forced,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  the  late 
autumn  or  as  soon  as  they  are  properly  cured.  The  small  space 
which  they  take  again  makes  them  welcome  in  the  limited  quarters 
of  a  glass  house  as  well  as  in  many  gardens. 

ONE  of  the  largest  growers  of  the  gladiolus  in  America  has 
dubbed  it  “Everybody’s  flower,”  because  over  his  vast  fields 
covered  exclusively  with  this  plant  in  many  forms  he  has 
imbibed  knowledge  of  their  democratic  spirit,  experience  concerning 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  grown,  and  the  wonder  of  their 
beauty  as  they  unfold  spontaneously,  seemingly  in  recognition  of  a 
human  need.  Still  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  classed  as  bedding 
plants  has  made  many  shy  of  planting  them  in  small  home  gardens 
tended  by  some  member  of  the  family.  The  thought  of  lifting  the 
bulbs  in  the  autumn  and  of  replanting  them  in  the  spring  presents 
itself  as  troublesome  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  done.  The  dividing  and  resetting  of  perennials  and  the  mulching 
necessary  in  their  connection  is  as  much  of  a  labor,  more  in  fact, 
than  the  exertions  required  by  gladioli.  But  when  knowledge  of 
them  is  more  general  these  wonderful  plants  will  come  into  their 
own,  and  cling  perhaps  about  the  doorvard  with  the  same  air  of 
at-homeness  that  the  crimson  rambler  now  disperses  when  peeping 
with  equal  frank  friendliness  into  the  windows  of  palatial  homes  and 
humble  cottages. 

Landscape  architects  are  turning  eagerly  to  the  gladiolus  to  assist 
them  in  producing  various  important  effects,  and  also  to  give  a  late 
bloom  to  spaces  planted  to  German  irises  and  roses.  In  themselves 
these  tall  plants  are  objects  of  pronounced  beauty,  a  fact  which  does 
not  escape  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  the  adornment  of  the 
earth. 

At  the  moment,  the  sword-shaped  leaf  is  desired  above  all  other 
forms  by  critical  garden  builders,  because  it  fits  admirably  into  certain 
expressions  of  landscape  architecture.  In  motion  it  has  a  rhythmic, 
mystic  quality  adding  to  the  romance  of  a  garden;  at  the  same  time 
it  has  great  dignity.  One  border-planting  near  the  sea,  in  which 
a  display  of  sword -shaped  leaves  is  seen,  is  composed  of  German 
irises,  yuccas  and  gladioli.  In  May,  the  irises  begin  to  bloom,  showing 
among  their  powerful  sword  leaves  an  infinite  number  of  flowers. 
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silver  sheened,  in  white,  lav- 
endar,  blue  and  yellow  and 
followed  without  intermission 
by  the  Oriental  variety  in  clear 
purple.  When  entirely  past 
bloom,  the  stalks  should  be 
cut  down,  the  plants  again  be¬ 
coming  bold  masses  of  bladelike 
leaves. 

At  this  time,  the  yuccas, 
or  Adam’s  needles,  send  forth 
their  white  waxlike  bells,  heavy 
with  scent  and  raised  on  stalks 
sometimes  six  feet  high.  In 
personality,  they  are  entirely 
different  from  the  irises,  yet 
they  spring  from  round  massive 
clumps  of  leaves  following  the 
same  outline  as  those  of  the 
irises,  though  shorter  and  less 
inclined  to  be  moved  by  the 
breeze.  Among  them,  even 
later,  the  gladioli  show  their 
flowers,  varied  beyond  dreams, 
and  likewise  surrounded  by 
sword-shaped  leaves.  Infinite¬ 
ly  lovely  are  these  flowers  in 
this  particular  spot,  a  surprise 
and  a  wonder  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  summer. 


A  SPIKE  OF  DARK,  VELVETY  RED  GLADIOLI,  FIT  FOR 

EACH  of  these  plants,  yuc-  THE  WAND  0F  A  FAIRY  QUEEN ! 

cas,  irises  and  gladioli,  increases  rapidly,  and  in  the  rich,  sun- 
touched  spot  of  this  particular  planting  ground  they  have 
grown  so  luxuriously,  while  extending  their  dominion,  that  they 
have  piqued  the  interest  of  people  for  miles  about.  As  far  as  is 
known,  this  exclusive  combination  of  sword-shaped  plants  stands 
alone,  being  the  only  one  of  note  in  the  country.  The  conception, 
however,  is  one  that  might  be  duplicated  in  any  garden  border 
or  wherever  plants  of  striking  individuality  are  desired. 

Frequently  yuccas  and  gladioli  need  staking  in  order  that  their 
stalks  of  bloom  may  be  kept  in  position.  Happily,  this  necessity  is 
not  as  great  a  disadvantage  as  formerly  when  stakes  were  uniformly 
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ugly  and  conspicuous.  At  present,  this  same  work  is  done  either 
by  means  of  bamboo  colored  green,  and  therefore  readily  hidden 
among  the  foliage,  or  by  modish  garden  stakes  topped  by  wooden 
imitations  of  birds.  When  properly  placed,  such  stakes  add  a  quaint 
attraction  to  the  garden. 

For  border  planting  and  for  the  back  of  long  pathlike  beds 
where  an  effect  of  distance  is  to  be  gained,  there  are  few  plants  more 
advantageous  than  gladioli.  They  can  be  so  easily  controlled,  so 
readily  blended  into  the  crying  need  of  the  garden. 

Rut  to  become  a  gladioli  enthusiast,  one  must  first  and  foremost 
have  an  eye  to  the  miracles  of  Nature’s  workings,  likewise  to  the 
cleverness  of  the  horticulturist  in  following  her  lead.  The  love  of 
color  must  dwell  in  the  heart,  color  mounting  and  vibrant,  a  cloud 
of  flame,  black,  purple  and  the  gentler  tones  of  gray  and  pink.  For 
it  is  to  their  colors  that  these  flowers  owe  their  obvious  charm.  Un¬ 
happily,  they  are  scentless.  In  their  form  is  recognized  their  indi¬ 
viduality,  the  dignity  of  the  slender  height  to  which  the  spikes  are 
raised,  the  green  blades  guarding  them  like  sentinels.  In  truth,  an 
extensive  planting  of  these  flowers  leaning  full  south,  growing  under 
the  best  conditions  is  lovely  beyond  description. 

THE  CLOAK  OF  DREAMS 

'T'lIEY  bade  me  follow  fleet 

Where  my  brothers  work  and  play, 

But  the  Cloak  of  Dreams  blew  over  my  feet, 

Tangling  them  from  the  way: 

They  bade  me  watch  the  skies 
For  a  signal — dark  or  light, 

But  the  Cloak  of  Dreams  blew  over  my  eyes 
Shutting  them  fast  from  sight : 

I  have  nor  pain  nor  mirth, 

Wonderment  nor  desire, 

The  Cloak  of  Dreams  ’twixt  me  and  earth 
Wavers  its  drowsy  fire: 

I  dream  in  dusk  apart, 

Hearing  a  strange  bird  sing, 

And  the  Cloak  of  Dreams  blows  over  my  heart, 

Blinding  and  sheltering! 

Margaret  Widdemer. 
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“SOMEWHERE  BACK  OF  MEMORY:”  BY 
WILL  LEVINGTON  COMFORT 

BRIGHT  cold  Mid-March  day,  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  still  frozen  a  mile  out,  and  the  wind  just 
down  with  the  sun.  I  had  come  forth  from  the  city 
to  think  it  over  for  a  day  and  smell  wood-smoke,  a 
spring  symptom.  In  the  noble  stillness,  which  for 
many  moments  had  been  broken  only  by  the  sagging 
of  the  dead  ice,  there  came  now  a  great  cackling  of 
geese,  so  that'I  looked  up  the  lane  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  nearest 
farmyard,  wondering  who  had  turned  loose  the  collie  pups.  It 
didn’t  occur  to  me  to  look  up;  and  that,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  being  city-bred. 

Presently  I  had  to.  Voices  of  wild  geese  carry  with  astonishing 
force  and  accuracy.  A  hundred  yards  ahead  was  the  long-necked 
gander,  with  the  lines  of  a  destroyer,  his  wings  sweeping  more  slowly 
because  of  their  strength  and  gear,  yet  he  was  making  the  pace. 
Then  came  his  second  in  command,  also  alone,  and  as  far  back  again, 
the  point  of  the  V.  In  this  case,  the  formation  was  uneven,  the  left 
oblique  being  twice  as  extended  as  the  right.  .  .  .  They  were  all 
cackling,  as  I  imagined,  because  of  the  open  water  ahead,  for  geese 
either  honk  or  are  silent  in  passage.  They  began  to  break  just  above, 
the  formation  shattering  piece  by  piece  as  they  swept  on  with  wild 
ardor  toward  the  ice-openings.  Coming  up  from  the  thrall  of  the 
thing,  I  found  my  hat  in  hand. 

It  would  shake  any  one.  Indeed,  there’s  a  fine  thrill  in  the  flight 
of  ducks — darting  dwarfs  compared  to  these  standard-breds,  whose 
pinions  sweep  but  once  to  the  triple-beat  of  the  twinkling  redheads 
and  canvas-backs.  You  tell  the  difference  by  the  twinkle  when  the 
distance  over  water  confuses  the  eye  as  to  size.  Mighty  twelve- 
pounders  with  a  five-foot  spread  of  wing,  many  of  these,  and 
with  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  swan’s  mystic  grandeur  in 
passing. 

Somewhere  back  of  memory,  most  of  us  have  strange  relations 
with  the  wild  things.  Something  deeper  than  the  beauty  of  them, 
thrills.  Moments  of  music  stir  these  inward  animations,  or  steam¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  into  certain  Oriental  harbors,  suddenly  we  are 
estranged  from  the  self,  as  we  know  it,  and  are  greater  beings.  I 
feel  as  new  as  a  tourist,  before  Niagara  or  Montmorency,  but  as  old 
as  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  Wall.  The  lips  of 
many  men,  strange  save  to  common  sayings,  are  loosed  to  murmur- 
ings  of  deepest  yearning  before  the  spectacle  of  a  full-rigged  ship; 
and  it  matters  not  if,  within  memory,  they  have  ever  felt  the  tug 
of  filling  cloth  in  the  timber  underfoot,  or  crossed  even  an  inland 
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waterway  without  steam.  It  was  something  of  this  that  the  flight 
of  geese  gave  me — a  throb  from  the  ancient  and  perennial  romance 
of  the  soul. 

Many  a  man  goes  gunning  on  the  same  principle,  and  thinks  that 
the  urge  is  game.  It  isn’t  so,  unless  he  is  a  mere  animated  stomach; 
and  many  think  they  have  come  into  their  own  as  they  go  to  sea, 
the  vibration  of  triple-screws  singing  along  the  keel.  .  .  .  They 

pass  an  iceberg  or  a  derelict,  some  contour  of  tropical  shore,  a  fishing 
fleet,  or  an  old  fore-and-after,  and  the  steamer  is  a  stifling  modern 
metropolis  after  that — galley  and  stoke-hole  its  slums.  Then  and 
there,  they  vow  some  time  really  to  go  to  sea. 

Sing  the  song  of  steam — the  romance  of  steel — there  isn’t  any, 
yet.  Generations  hence,  when  the  last  turbine  comes  puffing  into 
port,  taking  its  place  like  a  dingy  collier  in  the  midst  of  ether-driven 
hydroplanes — some  youth  on  the  water-front,  perhaps,  will  turn  his 
back  on  the  crowd,  and  from  his  own  tossing  emotions  at  the  sight 
of  the  old  steamer — emotions  which  defy  mere  brain,  and  scorn  the 
upstart  memory — will  catch  the  coherent  story  of  it  all,  and  his 
expression  will  be  the  song  of  steam.  For  the  pangs  and  passions  of 
the  soul  can  only  become  articulate  at  the  touch  of  some  ancient 
reminder,  which  erects  a  magnificent  distance  of  perspective,  and 
permits  to  flood  in  the  stillness  of  that  larger  time,  whose  crises  are 
epochal  and  whose  yesterdays  are  lives. 

WAITING  for  the  suburban  car  that  night  in  the  little  lake 
town,  I  mentioned  the  flying  wedge. 

“Why,  those  are  Jack  Miner’s  geese,”  remarked  a  voice 
of  the  waiting-room. 

I  ignored  the  reply.  A  local  witticism  past  doubt — the  cut-up 
of  the  place.  Jack  Miner,  as  I  saw  it,  might  own  Pelee  Island,  Lake 
Erie  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  no  man’s  pronoun  of  possession 
has  any  business  relation  to  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  the  same  being  about 
the  wildest  things  we  have  left.  I  recalled  the  crippled  goose  which 
the  farmer’s  boy  chased  around  a  hay-stack  for  the  better  part  of 
a  June  afternoon,  and  only  saw  once;  the  goose  being  detained  that 
particular  once  with  the  dog  of  the  establishment,  which  ranged  the 
countryside  for  many  years  thereafter,  but  couldn’t  be  coaxed  past 
a  load  of  hay,  and  was  even  sceptical  of  corn-shocks.  I  knew,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  geese  are  shot  at  from  the  Gulf  rice-marshes  to  the  icy 
Labradors;  that  they  fly  slightly  higher  since  the  common  use  of 
smokeless  instead  of  black  powder. 

Yet  the  stranger  hadn’t  been  humorous.  Any  one  of  his  fellow 
townsmen  would  have  made  the  same  remark.  In  fact,  I  had  the 
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good  fortune  several  weeks  afterward  of  seeing  several  hundred  wild 
geese  playing  and  feeding  on  Jack  Miner’s  farm — within  a  hundred 
feet  of  his  door-step,  many  of  them. 

Years  ago,  a  winter  came  on  to  stay  before  the  corn  was  all  in — a 
patch  of  corn  on  a  remote  back-field  of  Jack  Miner’s  farm.  A  small 
flock  of  geese  flying  north  in  March,  knew  as  much  about  the  loss 
as  Jack  did.  A  farm-hand  was  first  to  note  their  call,  and  got  such 
a  case  of  wanderlust  when  he  observed  the  geese,  that  he  kept  on 
going  without  returning  to  the  house.  He  wrote,  however,  this  signifi¬ 
cant  news : 

“Jack:  Wild  guse  on  your  pleace.  Leve  corn  on  wood-lot.  lie 
come  back  mabe.  Steve.” 

Jack  Miner  did  just  that;  and  the  next  year  he  left  the  corn 
a  little  nearer  the  house  and  so  on.  Meanwhile  he  made  a  law  that 
you  couldn’t  come  onto  his  place  with  a  shotgun.  He  couldn’t  stop 
the  townspeople  from  taking  a  shot  at  the  small  flocks  as  they 
passed  over  from  the  farm  feeding  ground  to  the  lake,  but  the  geese 
didn’t  seem  to  expect  that  of  Jack.  He  says  they  would  miss  it,  if 
the  shooting  stopped,  and  get  stale;  and  then  it  does  a  similar  lot 
for  the  town  in  the  critical  month  of  April. 

Finally  Jack  built  a  large  concrete  pond  on  his  house  acres,  leaving 
much  corn  on  the  clean  marges.  He  has  a  strong  heart  to  wait  with. 
The  geese  “had  him”  when  he  first  carried  forth  the  corn,  but  it  was 
a  year  or  two  afterward  before  a  daring  young  gander  and  pair  made 
a  hasty  drop.  For  once  there  was  no  chorus  of  T-told-you-so’s,” 
from  the  wiser  heads  cocked  stiff  as  cattails  from  the  low  growth  of 
the  surrounding  fields.  That  was  the  second  beginning. 

THE  system  has  been  cumulative  ever  since,  and  in  something 
like  this  order:  fifteen,  forty,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  four 
hundred,  six  hundred — in  five  years.  They  never  light  all 
at  once  in  the  artificial  pond — some  watching  as  far  back  as  from  the 
remote  wood-lot,  others  in  the  south  fields  across  the  road.  Jack 
Miner  feeds  five  bushels  of  corn  a  day  and  would  like  to  feed  fifteen. 

“A  rich  man  can  afford  a  few  geese,”  he  remarked,  “but  it  takes 
a  poor  man  to  feed  six  hundred.” 

He  asked  the  Canadian  Government  for  one  hundred  dollars  the 
year  to  help  feed  the  geese,  but  the  formidable  process  entailed  to  get 
it,  evidently  dismayed  Ottawa  at  the  outset,  for  it  didn’t  go  through. 
Henry  Ford  came  over  from  Detroit  this  spring,  and  the  substance 
of  his  call  didn’t  leak  out.  In  any  event,  Jack  Miner  is  still  managing 
his  brick-kiln.  Bird-fanciers  come  nowadays  in  season  from  all  over 
the  States  and  Provinces,  and  Jack  feeds  them  too.  Meantime,  we 
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summer  folk  who  come  early  enough  to  the  shore  to  see  the  inspiring 
flocks  flying  overland  to  the  lake  in  the  beginnings  of  dusk,  and  hear 
them  out  on  the  water  where  they  moor  at  night,  a  bed-time  music 
that  makes  for  strange  dreaming — we  know  well  what  kind  of  a  gift 
to  the  community  Jack  Miner  is;  and  we  are  almost  as  sorry  as  he 
when  the  keen  hardy  Norse  blood  of  the  birds  call  them  forth  from 
the  May  balm. 

Of  course  lie’s  an  individual.  He  has  time  to  plant  roses  as  well 
as  corn.  At  luncheon  today,  there  was  an  armful  of  red  roses  on  the 
table  from  Jack  Miner’s.  He  had  sent  them  three  miles  in  hay  time; 
and  didn’t  know  that  I  had  spent  the  morning  writing  about  his 
geese.  He  has  time  to  tempt  thousands  of  smaller  birds  to  his  acre¬ 
age.  It's  one  seething  bird-song  there.  Besides  he  makes  a  fine 
brick.  You’d  expect  him  to  be  a  workman.  .  .  .  But  the  wild 

geese  are  a  part  of  his  soul. 

“I’ve  watched  them  for  a  good  many  years  now,”  he  told  me. 
“I’ve  seen  them  tackle  a  man,  a  bull,  a  team,  and  stand  against  the 
swoop  of  an  eagle.  Two  ganders  may  be  hard  as  swordsmen  at  each 
other  when  they’re  drawing  off  their  flocks,  but  they'll  stand  back  to 
back  against  any  outsider.  Yes,  I’ve  watched  them  a  long  time,  and 
I've  never  yet  seen  them  do  anything  a  man  would  be  ashamed  of. 
Why,  I’d  like  to  see  the  wild  goose  on  the  back  of  the  Canadian 
flag.” 

IT’S  rather  too  fine  an  event  to  go  often  to  Jack  Miner’s.  It’s 
the  deeper  impressions  which  count,  and  these  are  spontaneous, 
and  do  not  come  at  call.  One  feels  as  if  breaking  into  one  of  the 
natural  mysteries — at  first  glimpse  of  the  huge  birds  so  near  at 
hand — a  spectacle  of  beauty  and  speed  not  to  be  forgotten.  They 
are  built  long  and  clean.  Unlike  the  larger  fliers  as  a  whole,  they 
need  little  or  no  run  to  rise;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  rise  from 
the  water.  You  can  calculate  from  that  the  marvelous  strength  of 
pinion.  And  they  are  continental  wing-rangers  that  know  the  little 
roads  of  men,  as  they  know  the  great  lakes  and  waterways  and 
mountain  chains — Jack  Miner’s  door-yard  and  Hudson's  Bay. 

“I'd  give  a  lot  to  see  one  right  close,  Jack,”  said  I. 

‘Won  don't  have  to.  Come  on.” 

He  took  me  to  a  little  enclosure  where  a  one-winged  gander  was 
held. 

“He  came  home  to  me  with  a  wing  broken  one  Sunday,"  said 
Jack.  “It  was  heavy  going,  but  he  managed  to  get  here.  I  thought 
at  first  we'd  have  some  goose,  but  we  didn't.  The  fact  is,  I  was  sort 
of  proud  that  he  came  home  in  his  trouble.  I  took  the  wing  off,  as 
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you  see.  He’s  doing  fine,  but  he  tried  to  drink  himself  to  death,  as 
they  all  do.  That  appears  to  be  the  way  they  fix  a  broken  wing. 
It  may  be  the  fever  or  the  pain;  anyway  they’ll  drink  until  they  die. 
I  kept  this  fellow  dry  until  he  healed.” 

The  splendid  gamester  stretched  out  his  black  head  and  hissed  at 
me — something  liquid  and  venomous  in  the  sound — the  long  black 
beak  as  fine  and  polished  as  a  case  for  a  girl’s  penknife.  He  was 
game  to  the  core  and  wild  as  ever.  .  .  .  Jack  hadn’t  let  him  die — 
perhaps  he  felt  out  of  the  law  because  of  that. 

“I’ll  go  and  do  my  chores,”  Miner  said.  “You  can  stay  and 
think  it  out.” 

I  knew  from  that  that  he  understood  the  same  big  thing  out  of 
the  past  which  the  wild  bird  meant  to  me.  He  had  the  excellent 
delicacy  which  comes  from  experience  to  leave  me  there  alone. 

An  hysterical  gabble  broke  the  contemplation.  Waddling  up  from 
behind  was  a  tame  goose.  The  shocking  thing  was  too  fat  and  slow 
to  keep  itself  clean — its  head  snubbed,  its  voice  crazily  pitched,  its 
wings  gone  back  to  a  rudiment,  its  huge  food-apparatus  sagging  to 
the  ground,  straining  to  lay  itself  against  the  earth,  like  a  billiard- 
ball  in  a  stocking  full  of  feathers. 

And  before  me  was  that  Magnificent,  who  had  made  his  continen¬ 
tal  flights,  fasting  for  them,  as  saints  fast  in  aspiration — lean  and  long, 
powerful  and  fine  in  brain  and  beak  and  wing— an  admirable  ad¬ 
versary,  an  antagonist  worthy  of  eagles,  ready  for  death  rather  than 
for  captivity.  .  .  .  All  that  Gibbon  ever  wrote  stood  between  this 
game  bird  and  its  obscene  relative  dragging  its  liver  about  a  barn¬ 
yard — the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman,  and  every  other  human  and 
natural  empire — the  rise  by  toil  and  penury  and  aspiration,  and  the 
fall  to  earth  again  in  the  mocking  ruins  of  plenty.  .  .  . 

Good  Jack  Miner  expressed  the  same,  but  in  his  own  way,  when 
he  came  back  from  the  chores. 
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ENGLISH  CHESTS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES :  BY  JAMES 
THOMSON;  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

NE  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  articles  of  domestic 
utility  was  the  coffer  or  chest.  It  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  English  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  times,  as 
the  many  fine  examples  that  have  come  along  the 
years  to  us  testify.  Going  back  a  few  thousand  years 
we  find  the  Egyptians  using  chests  made  of  pine  or 
cedar.  To  the  Romans  also  chests  made  strong 
appeal.  Made  of  beech  and  fortified  with  iron  bands,  the  army  of 
slaves  of  the  patrician  household  was  depended  upon  to  carry  them 
from  place  to  place  as  the  great  man  moved  from  city  dwelling  to 
country  or  seashore  house.  Holding  the  treasure,  the  linen  per¬ 
taining  to  domestic  requirement,  as  well  as  habiliments  purely 
personal  to  the  members  of  the  household,  such  coffers  could  not 
well  be  overlooked  as  an  important  fitting  of  a  Roman  establishment. 

The  Norman  noble  when  he  invaded  Britain  used  the  chest  top 
as  a  bed,  a  sack  filled  with  straw  serving  for  a  mattress.  At  a  later 
period  the  fourteenth  century  coffer  served  a  triple  rather  than  a 
double  purpose,  i.  e.,  a  place  of  storage  at  all  times,  a  table  by  day, 
and  a  couch  by  night.  On  an  ancient  illuminated  manuscript  of  the 
fourteenth  century  a  husband  and  wife  are  shown  in  the  act  of  playing 
chess,  the  man  occupying  one  end  of  the  chest,  the  wife  the  other, 
while  the  chessboard  reposes  on  the  middle  space. 

Later  arose  the  practice  of  adding  to  the  chest  a  back  and  arm 
pieces;  hence  the  settle.  The  chest,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
assumed  the  dignity  of  cabinet  or  closet  until  a  somewhat  later 
period.  All  in  good  time,  however,  for  there  is  not  the  smallest 
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FIGURE  TWO  I  CARVED  TUDOR  CHEST. 


doubt  but  what  the  “court  cupboard”  and  “bread  and  cheese  cabi¬ 
net”  developed  from  the  humble  coffer  of  an  earlier  age. 

Whether  the  Italian  cassoni  gave  rise  to  the  English  chest  is 
problematical.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  there  is  a  cassone 
of  cypress,  the  ornamental  portion  consisting  of  flat  imagery,  the 
incisions  being  filled  with  colored  wax.  Such  cassoni  or  marriage 
coffers — which  generally  in  shape  followed  the  sarcophagus — were 
used  to  store  personal  clothes,  hangings,  silverware  and  every  sort 
of  valuable  article.  When  the  state  of  a  country  was  unsettled 
and  immediate  flight  was  necessary,  the  chest  presented  as  handy  a 
receptacle  as  was  possible  for  valuables. 

The  chests  of  the  Tudor  period  are  few,  but  interesting.  Of  the 
Jacobean  period  there  are  many  examples,  and  very  interesting  they 
are  both  as  regards  joinery  and  decoration.  The  cabinetmaker 
and  housew  right  of  this  period  evidently  was  not  hurried  by  “effi¬ 
ciency”  methods.  He  may  have  missed  many  a  stroke,  or  given  a 
multitude  of  superfluous  ones,  but  his  product  did  not  suffer  thereby. 
Oak  was  the  wood  employed,  the  joints,  of  course,  mortised  and 
tenoned  and  double  pinned,  as  was  the  old-time  craftsman’s  practice. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  a  chest  in  the  “Taming  of  the  Shrew,” 
we  find  Gremio  giving  utterance  to  the  following: 
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“In  ivory  cotters  I  have 
stuffed  my  crowns, 
In  cypress  chests  my 
arras  counterpoint, 
Costly  apparel,  tents 
and  canopies, 

Fine  linen,  Turkey 
cushions  boss’d  with 
pearl, 

Valence  of  Venice,  gold 
in  needlework, 
Pewter  and  brass  and 
all  things  that  belong 

FIGURE  THREE  :  STURDY  CHEST  OF  THE  ELIZABETHAN  TIMES.  'Pq  hoilSC  and  llOUSC- 

keeping.” 

At  a  later  period  it  became  the  custom  to  give  away  a  chest  with 
the  bride.  In  the  last  century  a  case  of  drawers  was  substituted  for 
the  chest.  In  both  cases  were  they  filled  with  linen  and  other 
textile  fabrics  of  the  bride’s  own  spinning  along  with  the  many 
articles  making  up  the  wedding  trousseau  of  the  period. 

“Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 

Cyprus  black  as  e’er  a  crow. 

Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses, 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses, 

Bugle,  bracelet,  necklace  amber, 

Golden  quoifes  and  stomachers, 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears, 

Pins  and  pocking-stieks  of  steel, 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel.” 

Shakespeare  is  our  authority  for  the  contents  of  the  sixteenth 
century  chest  in  the  foregoing  versification. 

Inside  of  many  such  chests  was  a  smaller  box  having  a  hinged 
cover.  Here  coidd  trinkets  and  small  articles  be  kept.  Very  often, 
too,  in  addition  to  this  box  and  in  connection  therewith,  would  be  a 
secret  compartment  ingeniously  arranged.  In  figure  twelve  is 
shown  how  secrecy  in  one  such  instance  was  effected.  By  bending 
out  the  strip  designated  by  the  letter  A  in  the  drawing,  a  diminutive 
knob  shown  at  B  was  released,  which  permitted  the  floor  of  the 
upper  box  to  turn  on  a  pivot  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines.  This  gave  easy  access  to  the  small  box,  which  was  long  and 
narrow. 

Somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  drawers  began 
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FIGURE  FOUR:  FINE  EXAMPLE  OF  ELIZABETHAN  WORK. 


to  appear  in  the  chests. 

In  figure  nine  we  have 
such  an  example. 

There  is  a  peculiarity 
about  the  chests  of  earli¬ 
est  date  as  regards  the 
mode  of  hinging. 

Across  the  under  side 
of  the  lid  at  each  end 
a  strip  is  fastened, 
running  from  back 
to  front.  In  figure 
five  these  strips  are 
shown.  The  back  end  of  each  strip  has  an  iron  pin  driven  through 
from  the  outside  into  the  framing,  thus  forming  a  pivot  upon  which 
the  lid  may  swing. 

English  chests  have  carving  in  low  relief.  The  design  may  be 
only  in  the  “flat,”  depending  entirely  on  outline  for  effect.  The 
spacing  between  the  pattern  is  gouged  out  quite  frequently  in  the 
roughest  manner,  and  to  still  further  emphasize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  pattern  and  ground,  the  latter  is  punched  with  a  nail-head 
which  has  been  filed  across  in  the  middle  so  as  to  give  richness  of 
effect.  In  the  panel-work  of  figure  six  the  ornamentation  is  of  this 
character.  There  is  no  “stuck  on”  ornament,  everything  being 
carved  in  the  solid. 

When  not  left  in  the  flat  the  pattern  was  enriched  after  the  manner 
shown  in  figure  eight.  The  panels  here  are  most  beautifully  designed, 
the  central  portion  of  the  middle  panel  being  reminiscent  of  the 
_ _  Greek  ant  he¬ 


rn  ion  ornament. 
Worked  almost 
entirely  in  the 
flat,  the  surface 
was  enriched  by 
incised  ornamen¬ 
tation.  These 
incisions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  ex¬ 
emplify  in  mark¬ 
ed  manner  the 
excellent  effect 
possible  with 
crude  means. 


FIGURE  FIVE  :  ELIZABETHAN  CHEST. 
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In  many  instances 
the  flat  ornament  is  de¬ 
parted  from  by  round¬ 
ing.  So  crude  is  the 
work  in  some  cases, 
one  might  imagine  a 
child  had  done  it,  yet 
despite  the  crudity 
there  is  a  richness  of 
effect  not  otherwise 
possible.  Figure  five 

FIGURE  SIX  :  CARVED  JACOBEAN  CHEST.  glVCS  a  g'OOd  idea  of 

the  customary  manner  of  working  up  flat  surfaces.  In  the  ancient 
chest  as  depicted  in  figure  one,  we  have  example  of  still  another 
manner  of  decoration.  Here  geometric  designs  are  worked  up  by 
deep  incisions  into  the  solid.  This  chest, 
no  doubt,  was  used  in  a  church  in  the 
present  state  showing  considerable  dilapi¬ 
dation. 

Another  church  chest  is  shown  in  figure 
seven,  the  beautifully  designed  panels  of 
which  will  well  repay  study.  The  en¬ 
larged  detail  discloses  more  clearly  the 
grace  of  interlacing  and  neat  decided 
carving  of  rosettes.  The  carving  here 
betokens  a  practiced  hand. 

The  most  elementary  of  decorative 
methods  simply  demanded  that  the  de¬ 
sign  be  sketched  upon  the  wood  when 
the  lines  were  incised  either  with  a  tool  producing  a  V  cut  or  a  hollow. 

The  men  that  did  the  carving  seem  to  have  gone  to  nature  for 
patterns.  Realizing  their  limitations  they  had  no  idea  of  attempting 

anything  beyond 
their  skill.  The 
common  garden 
stuff  doubtless 
gave  them  many 
a  suggestion.  At 
all  events,  there  is 
such  variety  in 
the  design  of  chest 
ornament  it  seems 
plain  enough  each 

FIGURE  SEVEN  :  JACOBEAN  CHEST  IN  ASHBOURNE  CHURCH,  DERBYSHIRE.  O  T  k  e  T  W3S  the 
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originator  of  his  own 
patterns.  Hardly  two 
chests  are  alike.  Carv¬ 
ing  done  by  the  village 
carpenter  who  found 
compass  and  straight¬ 
edge  his  greatest  aid  in 
marking  out  geometrical 
ornament  appeals  to  us 
in  the  same  way  as  does 
the  product  of  all  primi- 

tive  performance.  In  figure  eight :  JACOBEAN  chest  of  rare  beauty. 

“Adam  Bede”  there  is  a  character  remindful  of  these  old-time 
craftsmen.  He  looked  on  his  work  as  part  of  his  religion,  and 
deemed  good  carpentry  “God’s  will.”  Animated  by  so  fine  a  spirit 
the  seventeenth  century  village  craftsman  employed  his  skill  to  good 
advantage  regardless  of  the  clock. 

There  are  many  seventeenth  century  chests  that  show  Flemish 
characteristics.  Workmen  from  the  Continent,  lured  by  demand 
and  high  pay,  invaded  England,  and  where  they  did  not  do  the 
actual  work  themselves  they  taught  the  natives  how  to  do  it.  In 
figure  nine  is  a  chest  after  the  Flanders  manner.  Panels  repre¬ 
senting  streets,  castles,  courtyards,  lantern  towers,  armed  knights 
tilting,  etc.,  are  quite  common.  Many  of  the  decorative  features 
of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  woodwork  may  be  traced  to  France 
and  Flanders.  The  interlacing  strap  work  and  the  so-called  Eliza¬ 
bethan  panel  (see  figure  three)  are  borrowed  from  the  style  of  Henri- 
Deux  and  Flemish  renaissance,  respectively.  The  Elizabethan  style 

did  not  attain  its 


full  development 
until  after  James 
ascended  the  throne. 
The  development  of 
the  Jacobean  style 
out  of  the  one  that 
gave  it  impetus  was, 
no  doubt,  quite 
_  gradual,  in  its  earlier 
!‘  forms  presenting  a 
problem  in  differen- 
^  tiation.  The  English 
from  want  of  skill 
could  not  hope  to 


DETAIL  OF  CARVING  IN  FIGURE  EIGHT. 
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equal  men  of  conti¬ 
nental  training,  nor 
did  they  try,  which 
betrays  wisdom  quite 
admirable.  Knowing 
their  limitations  they 
did  such  carving  as 
was  within  their  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  thus  all 
unconsciously  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  genre. 
Rude  and  element¬ 
ary  as  the  Jacobean 
wood  carving  un- 

FIGURE  NINE:  AN  ELABORATE  JACOBEAN  CHEST.  doubtedlv  is,  there 

is  about  it  a  quite  explainable  charm.  The  fact  that  it  is  done 
in  oak,  no  doubt,  has  something  to  do  with  this,  for  in  a  close 
grainless  wood  the  effect  is  not  quite  the  same.  The  very  rough¬ 
ness,  irregularity  and  crudeness  in  execution,  combined  with 
freshness  and  spontaneity  in  panel  design,  impart  a  charm  to 
such  chests  as  are  here  delineated  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pos¬ 
sible.  The  skilled  hand  of  the  Florentine  carver  of  Italian  cassoni 
would  rob  the  product  of  the  archaic  charm  it  should  be  the  object 
in  reproductory  performance  to  cherish. 

A  reference  has  been  made  to  the  addition  of  drawers  to  the 
chest  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Puritan  settlers 
of  New  England  seem  to  have  combined  the  chest  and  bureau, 
for  such  articles  of  furniture  were  for  long  a  familiar  object  in  the 
homes  of  their  descendants.  In  figure  eleven  is  shown  a  chest 
after  this  manner,  an  heirloom  in  our  family  which  appraisers  at  one 
time  valued  at  half  a  dollar.  It  is,  of  course,  not  of  an  exalted 
type,  but  chests  of  like  model 
with  elaborately  molded  fronts 
after  the  late  Jacobean  manner 
sometimes  come  to  light  in  old 
Yankee  households.  Chests  of 
the  bureau  type,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  are  peculiar  to  this 
country.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  a  picture 
of  one  from  an  English 
source.  There  are  chests 


FIGURE  TEN  :  SHOWING  INTRICATE  CARVING. 
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FIGURE  ELEVEN  :  OLD  COLONIAL  CHEST. 


to  be  found  in  New  England  families 
that  give  every  indication  of  having 
been  brought  from  England  by  the 
early  settlers. 

For  what  purpose  in  the  modern 
home  of  the  well-to-do  can  such  chests 
as  are  here  portrayed  be  employed? 

Where  there  is  an  open  fire  the  chest 
can  be  used  as  a  woodbox.  As  a 
dignified  piece  of  furniture  for  the 
hall  there  is  none  better.  Chests 
that  are  table  height  serve  a  useful 
purpose  as  a  temporary  place  for 
hats.  Inside  the  box  can  be  thrown 
waterproofs,  rubber  shoes,  wraps  of  divers  kinds,  books,  magazines, 
while  the  lid  serves  admirably  for  the  hat,  gloves,  walking  stick  and 
other  impedimenta  of  the  casual  visitor.  Chests  that  are  but  two  feet 
high  will  make  a  good  enough  seat  for  the  waiting  messenger  boy. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  sort  of  carving 
here  shown  is  none  the  worse  for  archaic  feeling.  All  ancient  carving 
showed  the  tool  marks  of  the  worker.  It  was  never  smoothed  down 
by  sandpapering.  Sandpapering  as  a  practice  came  to  the  front 
in  France  when  the  demand  for  a  highly  polished 
surface  took  root.  Previous  to  that,  woodwork 
had  no  other  finish  than  a  coating  of  beeswax 
vigorously  rubbed  with  scrubbing  brush  and 
cloth.  This  produced  the  dull  gloss  now  sought 
for  by  ^architects  who  have  no  love  for 
the  brilliancy  of  varnish. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these 
big  old-fashioned  chests  without  feeling 
the  contrast  between  them  and  most 
present-day  products.  Each  one  was 
the  result  of  careful  workmanship,  and 
when  once  installed  among  the  house¬ 
hold  belongings  it  became  the  nucleus 
for  all  sorts  of  family  memories  and 
associations,  passing  down  as  an  heir¬ 
loom  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
This  is  the  sort  of  craftsmanship  which 
we  need  today,  and  which  those  who 
love  the  well-made  and  the  beautiful 
are  ever  striving  to  foster. 
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IMPROVEMENT  MEANS  CIVIC  PROSPERITY: 
BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 

E  had  always  snubbed  Henderson  a  bit  at  the  office. 
He  was  such  a  pompous,  conceited  little  upstart, 
without  much  apparent  merit  to  base  his  self-esteem 
upon.  He  forced  himself  forward  so  persistently,  and 
appeared  so  painfully  ignorant  of  his  own  lack  of 
effectiveness,  that  it  seemed  no  great  unkindness  to 
treat  him  as  we  did. 

It  was  consequently  with  a  feeling  of  annoyance  that  I  found 
myself  trapped  into  a  week-end  at  Henderson’s.  He  lived  in  a  little 
village  in  New  Jersey,  somewhere  along  the  Hackensack  River.  We 
knew  all  about  that,  because  Henderson  was  forever  bragging  about 
“our  town.”  What  we  didn’t  know  was  that  Henderson  had  the 
most  charming  wife  that  ever  poured  coffee,  and  that  once  within 
his  own  house  he  cast  off  his  self-sufficiency  like  a  top-coat,  and  be¬ 
came  chiefly  an  admiring  husband  and  a  much  loved  father.  Oh, 
there  were  several  things  we  didn’t  know  about  Henderson. 

On  the  train  out,  Henderson  became  almost  companionable.  The 
things  he  told  me  about  people  and  places  along  the  line  were  interest¬ 
ing.  Quite  a  number  of  the  men  who  began  to  leave  the  train  at  the 
various  stations  nodded  to  Henderson. 

“Seems  to  me  you  know  everybody,”  said  I. 

Henderson  laughed,  a  bit  vainly,  perhaps.  “I  got  acquainted 
with  quite  a  few  people  in  this  county  last  spring,  when  we  had  that 
good-roads  campaign  I  told  you  about.” 

I  suppose  Henderson  had  told  us  all  about  the  good-roads  cam¬ 
paign  and  we  had  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

When  we  got  to  Henderson’s  town,  everyone  seemed  to  know  him, 
and  two  or  three  rather  important-looking  men  stopped  to  speak  to 
him.  We  passed  a  beautiful  little  brick  library  building,  with  white 
Doric  columns  in  front  and  a  little  dome  on  the  roof.  Henderson 
pointed  to  it  proudly. 

“We  certainly  had  to  work  hard  for  that,”  said  he,  “before  we 
got  it.  Back  there  in  that  grove  is  the  open-air  theater  I  told  you 
about.  I  wish  you  could  come  out  next  month  and  see  the  masque 
the  young  folks  are  going  to  give  there.” 

After  dinner  I  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  admitted  I  didn’t 
remember  a  thing  Henderson  had  told  me  about  good  roads  and 
library  and  outdoor  theater,  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  again.  Hender¬ 
son  laughed  good-naturedly  and  repeated  his  story  of  these  move¬ 
ments,  and  also  of  the  tree  planting  and  the  boys'  club  and  a  lot  of 
other  things,  in  all  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  taken  an  active  part. 
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He  was  so  earnest  about  it  all,  and  Mrs.  Henderson  was  so  enthusi¬ 
astically  in  sympathy  with  him,  that  I  became  deeply  interested. 

“So  that,”  concluded  Henderson,  “is  as  far  as  we’ve  gone  to  date. 
But,  tell  me,  what  are  you  doing  for  your  town?” 

The  question  gave  me  a  moral  shock  that  I  haven’t  recovered 
from  yet.  What,  indeed,  had  I  done  for  my  town?  Not  a  thing  that 
I  could  think  of.  In  fact,  I  had  never  exactly  thought  of  it  as  “my 
town”  before.  It  was  simply  a  place  where  I  rented  a  house,  and 
to  and  from  which  I  commuted  daily.  My  relations  with  the  local 
government  had  thus  far  confined  themselves  to  one  complaint  about 
a  bad  sidewalk,  and  the  affixing  of  my  signature  to  a  petition  for  a 
public  collection  of  garbage.  I  hadn’t  even  voted  at  local  elections, 
because  I  did  not  know  any  of  the  candidates  or  what  they  stood  for. 

On  Monday,  I  felt  it  was  no  more  than  my  duty  to  go  to  certain 
people  in  our  office  and  tell  them  the  truth  about  Henderson.  I  also 
took  occasion  to  ask,  “What  are  you  doing  for  your  town?” 

Billings  said  that  he  lived  in  such  a  sleepy  old  back-number  town, 
that  it  wasn’t  any  use  trying  to  do  anything.  Others  had  tried  it 
and  wasted  their  energy.  It  was  too  far  behind  the  times  ever  to 
catch  up  until  the  old  fogies  were  dead  and  gone. 

Hawkins  said  he  got  home  too  late  to  fuss  with  those  things,  and 
he  wasn’t  going  to  leave  his  family  every  evening  to  go  down  and  loaf 
around  the  fire-engine  house  with  the  local  politicians.  And  since 
that  was  apparently  the  only  way  to  mix  in,  he  had  decided  to  keep 
out  of  it  and  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  were. 

Ackerman  lived  in  a  “restricted”  community  developed  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  real-estate  company.  There  was  no  local  government 
except  the  company,  which  lighted  the  streets,  took  care  of  the  trees 
and  little  parks,  kept  the  pavements  in  repair,  shovelled  the  walks 
in  winter  and  sprinkled  the  streets  in  summer,  removed  the  ashes 
and  garbage,  and  performed  other  acts  of  public  service  as  a  matter 
of  business  and  according  to  contract.  The  system  suited  Ackerman 
to  a  T,  and  he  seemed  to  be  getting  fat  on  it.  It  didn’t  bother  Acker¬ 
man  any  if  he  didn’t  know  his  neighbors.  He  and  his  wife  were  in  the 
city  half  the  time,  anyway. 

Some  of  the  other  men  lived  in  apartments  in  town,  and  so,  of 
course,  were  citizens  of  no  community.  In  fact,  there  were  only  two 
persons  in  the  whole  place  who  used  the  expression  “our  town”  at 
all.  One  was  my  stenographer.  Miss  Greenberg,  who  belonged  to  a 
Ladies’  Guild  that  was  getting  up  a  fair  to  raise  money  for  park 
shrubbery;  the  other  was  stocky  little  Jack  Murphy  who  played  center 
on  his  village  basket-ball  team. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  done  one  or  two  small  things  for  our  town, 
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and  have  taken  a  humble  part  in  one  or  two  community  betterment 
movements,  and  I  find  that  it  pays.  It  gives  one  a  feeling  of  belonging 
somewhere,  of  greater  home  attachment,  of  real  citizenship  and 
neighborliness.  And  I  have  come  to  understand  Henderson  better 
and  to  respect  him.  For  Henderson  has  done  something  for  his  town. 

NOW  tell  me,  what  are  you  doing  for  your  town?  I'll  wager 
there’s  plenty  to  do;  there  always  is.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  village  beautifying.  Always  begin  with  that.  For  people 
become  proud  of  a  beautiful  town,  and  local  pride  begets  a  com¬ 
munity  consciousness  and  a  civic  spirit.  Then  you  are  on  the  road 
to  the  attainment  of  your  main  object,  which  is  to  create  a  whole¬ 
some,  happy,  sane,  law-abiding,  progressive  community  life.  Perhaps 
you  are  the  one  to  start  something  in  your  town. 

The  best  way  to  go  about  this  work  is  to  organize  a  village  im¬ 
provement  association,  unless  there  is  already  some  civic  or  social 
body  which  can  be  utilized.  Get  some  friends  together,  discuss  the 
needs  of  your  community,  decide  upon  certain  definite  objects,  draw 
up  by-laws  and  elect  officers,  and  you  have  your  work  cut  out  for  you. 

Merely  to  give  a  quick,  general  glimpse  of  the  functions  of  such 
a  society,  here  is  a  list  of  topics  for  discussion — things  that  have  been 
accomplished  by  village  improvement  societies  elsewhere:  Tree  plant¬ 
ing  and  protection;  parks,  large  and  small;  school  and  home  gardens; 
improvement  of  public  buildings  and  grounds,  including  schools  and 
railway  stations;  roads,  streets  and  sidewalks;  anti-billboard  cam¬ 
paign;  public  library;  sanitation  and  hygiene,  including  clean-up  days, 
garbage  removal,  sewers,  mosquito  and  house-fly  campaigns*;  educa¬ 
tional  and  school  cooperation,  church  aid,  playgrounds  and  recreation. 

Of  course,  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  tackle  one  thing  at  a  time. 
That's  what  others  have  done,  and  they  have  succeeded.  In  fact, 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  suggest  the  solution  of  the  problems  in 
your  town  than  by  recounting  what  has  been  accomplished  by  im¬ 
provement  societies  elsewhere.  The  sum  total  of  their  achievement 
is  inspiring. 

There  are  over  two  hundred  of  these  societies  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  and  it  was  in  Massachusetts  that  the  movement  had  its  birth. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  Miss  Mary  Hopkins,  a  resident 
of  the  commonplace,  uninteresting,  backward  little  village  of  Stock- 
bridge,  was  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  what  her  town  might  and  ought 
to  be.  She  gathered  together  a  few  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
formed  the  Laurel  Hill  Association,  which  has  continued  an  active 
existence  ever  since.  Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  were 
admitted  on  payment  of  twenty-five  cents  or  its  equivalent  in  work. 
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“Any  person  over  fourteen  years  of  age,”  says  the  society’s  consti¬ 
tution,  “who  shall  annually  plant  and  protect  a  tree  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  pay  the  amount  of  one  dollar 
annually  in  money  or  in  labor,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Association.” 
The  result  was  a  democratic  membership. 

From  the  beginning,  tree  planting  was  encouraged  and  prizes  were 
offered.  During  the  first  year,  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  trees 
were  set  out.  A  hedge  now  surrounds  the  once  desolate  cemetery  in 
the  middle  of  the  village,  and  trees,  shrubs  and  walks  have  made  it 
a  garden  spot.  The  town  hall  has  been  transformed,  the  grounds  of 
the  church  and  railway  station  have  been  planted  and  beautified; 
here  and  there  through  the  town,  at  the  intersection  of  roads,  are 
small  parks,  each  with  a  fountain  or  monument.  Since  the  work 
began,  over  two  thousand  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  village;  a 
system  of  sidewalks  has  been  laid  out;  street  lighting  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  ;  all  the  old  eyesores  have  been  cleaned  up ;  a  system  of  rubbish 
disposal  has  been  put  into  operation ;  public  squares  have  been  planted 
as  parks,  and  strips  along  the  trolley  lines;  trees  have  been  sprayed 
and  the  elm  leaf  beetle  fought ;  historical  spots  have  been  marked — all 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Association.  Stockbridge  is 
today  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  attractive  villages  in  all  New 
England,  and  Miss  Hopkins’  vision  has  been  realized. 

THE  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Wenham,  Massachusetts, 
was  formed  by  twenty  women  in  eighteen  ninety -three.  They 
have  planted  avenues  of  trees,  have  laid  out  gravel  walks, 
fought  the  tent  caterpillar,  established  little  parks  at  street  inter¬ 
sections,  improved  the  grounds  of  the  school  and  town  hall,  secured 
new  street  lamps  and  sign  posts,  furnished  rubbish  cans,  encouraged 
home  gardens  and  dooryard  improvement,  and  started  school  gardens. 
Then  they  began  a  social  uplift  campaign,  a  church  aid  movement, 
and  a  hospital  fund,  and  introduced  sloid  and  sewing  departments  in 
the  schools.  They  conduct  a  Colonial  tea  house  and  gift  room,  made 
over  from  an  old  harness  shop,  and  an  annual  flower  fete,  through 
which  means  the  funds  for  their  work  are  raised. 

At  Watertown,  Connecticut,  there  is  a  very  effective  village  im¬ 
provement  society  that  was  formed  nine  years  age,  the  plan  having 
been  borrowed  from  Litchfield,  and  since  extended  to  Bethlehem, 
Morris,  and  Oakdale.  At  Watertown,  street  trees  have  been  planted 
and  sprayed,  eight  little  triangular  parks  laid  out,  prizes  offered  for 
the  best  school  grounds,  sidewalks  secured,  streets  oiled,  rubbish  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  automobile  signs  erected.  A  community  exhibit  has 
been  conducted  and  a  young  people’s  lyceum  course.  Wilbraham 
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and  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  have  community  councils  that  are  en¬ 
gaged  chiefly  in  civic  betterment  work,  but  which  have  secured  better 
roads  and  conducted  a  general  clean-up  movement. 

At  Girard,  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants, 
an  improvement  society  was  started  some  years  ago  by  fifty  women, 
each  contributing  twenty-five  cents.  They  first  built  a  little  park  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  grading  and  sodding  it,  and  furnishing  it  with 
concrete  curbs,  seats,  shrubs,  and  a  fountain.  They  have  planted 
shrubs  and  Boston  ivy  in  front  of  public  buildings,  shrubs  and  tall 
flowering  plants  about  the  telephone  and  lamp  posts,  barberries  and 
other  shrubs  at  the  street  corners,  and  have  induced  property  owners 
to  lay  uniform  cement  walks  and  curbs.  Committees  of  the  society 
look  after  the  church  grounds.  They  have  also  cared  for  the  old 
maples  in  the  village,  and  have  effected  an  improvement  in  the  door- 
yards.  Their  latest  achievements  have  been  the  planting  of  one 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  shrubs  on  the  grounds  of  a  new  school; 
the  erection,  through  gifts  of  former  residents,  of  an  “’Old  Home 
Fountain;”  the  placing  of  new  street  signs  on  concrete  posts,  and  the 
clearing  out  of  an  old  canal. 

At  East  Hampton,  New  York,  the  Ladies’  Village  Improvement 
Society  raises  several  hundred  dollars  every  year  by  means  of  a  fair. 
The  members  care  for  the  greens,  one  at  each  end  of  the  village,  and 
keep  the  cross  walks  clean.  They  have  planted  trees  and  shrubs,  have 
waged  war  against  the  tent  caterpillar,  have  assisted  in  beautifying 
the  railway  station  grounds,  and  have  provided  rubbish  cans  and 
baskets.  They  hold  monthly  meetings,  and  the  annual  dues  are  fifty 
cents. 

In  Porterville,  California,  a  town  of  thirty-two  hundred  inhabit¬ 
ants,  the  Ladies’  Improvement  Club  holds  a  quarterly  clean-up  day 
and  an  annual  May  Day  Festival,  with  a  parade  and  carnival,  baby 
show,  society  circus,  baseball  games,  and  dancing.  They  have  opened 
a  forty-acre  park,  with  a  large  scenic  lake,  a  stream,  lawns,  shade 
trees,  flower-beds,  rest  benches,  and  tea  garden.  They  have  installed 
sanitary  drinking  fountains  and  have  promoted  school  playgrounds, 
school  gardens,  and  school  libraries. 

The  society  at  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  was  organized  in  eighteen 
ninety-one.  They  have  cleaned  out  a  small  river  and  made  parks 
along  its  banks,  and  have  transformed  a  frog-pond  and  dump  into 
a  public  park.  They  have  a  clean-up  week  and  conduct  sanitary 
and  tree-saving  campaigns.  The  Woman’s  Club  of  Calhoun,  Georgia, 
was  also  organized  for  general  improvement  work.  A  rest  room  for 
women  and  children  was  furnished  and  a  matron  engaged;  a  swampy 
spot,  full  of  rubbish,  was  reclaimed  for  a  park  and  a  log  cabin  built 
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thereon  as  club  headquarters.  The  rest  room  was  transferred  to  this 
building  and  a  library  installed.  Clean-up  days  have  been  conducted, 
a  fountain  built  for  another  park,  and  school  buildings  and  grounds 
improved.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  and  the  dues  are  ten  cents 
a  month.  The  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  was 
organized  last  year  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  District  Nursing  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  employs  a  trained  nurse  for  the  community  and  conducts 
a  public  health  campaign.  Among  other  things,  a  garden  committee 
has  furnished  plants  and  seeds  at  cost,  has  encouraged  children’s 
gardens,  and  conducted  a  garden  contest  and  flower  show. 

SEVERAL  pastors  of  churches  have  taken  an  active  part  in  village 
improvement  work,  among  them  being  Rev.  Anton  T.  Boisen, 
of  Wabaunsee,  Kansas,  who  has  induced  rival  churches  to 
cooperate  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  Rev.  Edmund  de  S. 
Brunner,  of  Coopersburg,  Pennsylvania,  who  is  the  moving  spirit  of 
a  neighborhood  association  which  has  accomplished  much  progressive 
work  in  local  industry,  as  well  as  in  recreation,  home  and  school 
activities. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  societies  all  over  the  country,  whose 
efforts  are  helping  to  bring  greater  comfort,  beauty  and  happiness 
into  the  people’s  lives.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
North  Andover,  Massachusetts,  which  has  devoted  its  attention 
chiefly  to  gardening;  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Hempstead,  New  York 
and  the  Ladies’  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Enosburg  Falls, 
Vermont,  both  of  which  have  planted  barren  land  and  supported 
free  libraries.  Paton,  Iowa;  Claremont,  New  Hampshire;  Pomfret, 
Connecticut — these  have  also  been  improved  in  many  ways  by 
united  local  effort. 

Among  the  oldest  improvement  societies  in  this  country,  though 
of  a  somewhat  different  character,  are  the  community  clubs  of  Sandy 
Spring,  Maryland— a  Quaker  settlement  dating  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  public  library,  farmers’  club,  women’s 
club  and  “home-interest”  society  are  some  of  their  most  useful 
organizations. 

Many  mill  owners,  both  North  and  South,  have  included  improve¬ 
ment  societies  in  their  welfare  work.  A  large  number  of  the  cotton- 
mill  villages  in  the  Carolinas  have  been  bettered  in  this  way,  homes 
beautified,  gardening  encouraged,  and  social  life  fostered.  At  Hope- 
dale,  Massachusetts,  a  committee  of  citizens,  aided  by  the  mill  owners, 
cleaned  up  an  old  mill  pond,  hired  a  forester,  laid  out  a  park  with 
paths  and  bridges  through  the  woods,  built  a  boat  house  and  recrea¬ 
tion  center  and  established  school  gardens. 
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LOCUST  VALLEY  is  a  rural  Long  Island  community  of  about 
three  hundred  and  ten  families,  three-fourths  American  and  the 
rest  Polish,  Italian,  etc.  The  place  is  mostly  made  up  of  large 
estates,  and  the  people  are  divided  into  the  rich  and  the  poor.  There 
is  one  live  church,  one  school  and  five  saloons.  The  Matinecock 
Association  was  started  five  years  ago  by  a  dozen  business  men  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  poorer  people,  and  now  has  a 
membership  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men  and  women. 

Two  years  ago  the  Association  undertook  to  rejuvenate  the  church, 
and  engaged  Rev.  E.  Fred.  Eastman  to  act  as  its  pastor  and  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association.  Since  then  a  great  uplift  has  been  experienced 
in  the  community.  One  road  has  been  macadamized  and  others  im¬ 
proved.  An  employment  bureau  is  conducted,  and  a  self-supporting 
library  has  been  established  with  two  thousand  volumes  and  a 
monthly  circulation  of  over  four  hundred.  The  station  grounds  have 
been  beautified,  home  gardens  started  among  the  schoolchildren,  and 
prizes  offered.  A  hundred-acre  swamp  has  been  turned  into  a  lake 
and  the  mosquito  pest  reduced.  A  bathing  beach  and  cottage  have 
been  leased  for  the  people,  and  the  town  persuaded  to  spend  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  a  bathing  pavilion.  Trees  have  been  planted 
and  the  tent  caterpillar  fought.  The  church  has  been  revived  and  is 
now  well  supported;  there  is  good  preaching  and  good  music,  the 
attendance  has  quadrupled,  and  the  building  has  become  a  social 
center.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  education  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  schools  have  been  greatly  improved.  Kindergarten,  sew¬ 
ing,  cooking,  music  and  manual  training  have  been  introduced,  and 
the  attendance  has  increased  ten  per  cent. 

Two  years  ago  a  recreation  department  was  organized,  and  an 
old  barn  was  fitted  up  with  dance  floor,  movable  partition,  electric 
lights  and  club  room  equipment.  Dances,  suppers  and  euchre  parties 
were  held  and  attracted  all  the  young  people  of  the  community. 
There  were  only  two  rules — “No  booze,"  and  “No  gambling.”  An 
athletic  committee  organized  a  Boy  Scouts  brigade  and  a  baseball 
team.  Out  of  this  has  grown  a  plan  for  a  neighborhood  house,  with 
auditorium,  club  rooms,  bowling  alleys,  gymnasium,  baths,  library, 
kitchen,  and  quarters  for  the  fire  department.  Twenty-six  thousand 
dollars  have  been  raised  for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  the  Matinecock  Association  has  organized  the  music  of 
the  community  under  a  committee  and  a  hired  musical  director.  He 
is  engaged  to  train  the  glee  club  and  the  children’s  choir  in  the  church, 
and  the  school  authorities  employ  the  same  man  as  teacher.  A  monthly 
recital  is  held  and  there  is  also  a  boys’  band  of  twenty  pieces. 
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IMAGINATION  AND  THE  CAMERA:  ILLUS 
TRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BARON 
DE  MEYER:  BY  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

T  is  the  illusion  of  beauty  that  we  are  seeking  for  in  all 
art.  The  actual  material  loveliness  that  Nature  has 
created  we  cannot  reproduce  with  any  kind  of  satis¬ 
factory  charm  because  with  all  our  many  and  infinite 
gifts  we  cannot  create  the  sense  of  vital  force  that  has 
furnished  the  beauty  to  the  living  thing.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  more  definitely  and  closely  we  strive 
to  merely  imitate  Nature,  the  more  closely  we  seek  to  follow  the  work¬ 
ing  of  her  deft  fingers,  the  further  away  we  are  from  the  subtle  ever- 
changing  mystery  of  living  beauty.  It  has  taken  us  many  centuries 
to  learn  that  color  saturated  with  light  and  quivering  in  the  currents 
of  air,  that  a  flower  with  fresh  sap  pouring  through  every  petal, 
that  a  stream  of  water  changing  every  minute  with  the  force  of  its 
current  are  all  things  that  cannot  be  infused  into  canvas  or  marble 
or  music,  and  convey,  even  to  the  listening  ear,  any  sense  of  reality 
if  we  concentrate  upon  the  physical  side  of  Nature’s  beauty. 

Within  the  last  very  few  years,  the  great  men  in  every  phase  of 
art  have  reacted  from  the  purely  material  imitation  of  Nature  and 
have  sought  to  create  through  their  work  the  wonderful  illusion  that 
Nature  herself  creates,  and  which  no  technical  imitation  of  her  ever 
brings  for  a  moment. 

The  stage  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Gordon  Craig  has  reached  up 
from  the  material  mise-en-scene  to  a  wonderful  vision  of  effects  that 
stir  the  imagination  and  render  it  sensitive  to  the  purpose  of  the 
dramatist.  The  scenery  which  Gordon  Craig  seeks  for  the  stage  is 
not  a  record  of  some  scene  painter’s  intelligence;  it  is  rather  a  study 
of  certain  illusions  of  conditions  that  will  produce  emotion.  You  do 
not  look  for  a  green  garden,  a  blue  sky,  a  yellow  house  and  remain 
satisfied;  rather  you  experience  the  emotion  that  you  would  were  you 
actually  out  in  some  fresh  green  garden  under  a  radiant  blue  sky. 
In  other  words,  he  seeks  to  push  the  effect  of  his  stage  arrangement 
past  the  eye  to  the  soul.  This  is  equally  true  of  Debussy’s  music,  of 
Corot’s  painting,  of  what  MacDowell  has  done  for  us  in  America. 
With  MacDowell,  one  never  finds  the  imitation  of  Nature’s  color  and 
sound,  but  always  through  the  magic  of  his  infinite  genius  one  re¬ 
sponds  to  Nature’s  wonderful  moods,  one’s  heart  beats  with  the 
melody  of  “The  Wild  Rose”  and  deep  wistful  tenderness  responds  to 
every  sound  of  “The  Indian  Lodge”  or  “The  Water  Lily.” 

More  and  more  our  own  painters  today  are  seeking  to  forget  the 
baleful  “art  of  imitation.”  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  textures  and 
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mathematical  outline.  We  find  our  men,  whether  landscape  painters 
or  portrait  painters,  seeking  to  transfer  to  their  audience  the  exquisite 
joy  which  they  received  from  the  surroundings  they  have  placed  on 
the  canvas.  If  you  are  looking  at  Robert  Henri’s  great  portrait,  called 
“Herself,’’  you  are  not  thinking  of  the  material  in  the  gown  or  the 
background  or  the  kerchief;  you  are  thinking  of  Ireland,  the  kindness 
of  her  people,  the  health,  the  unquenchable  aimiability,  the  humor 
that  is  only  a  part  of  a  profound  kindness  toward  all  life,  and  you 
smile  back  at  “Herself’’  glad  to  have  known  more  of  her  people,  of 
her  race. 

The  same  is  true  of  Glackens’  painting  of  the  seashore.  You  are 
not  asking  whether  he  is  painting  Long  Island  or  Gloucester  or  Nova 
Scotia,  you  are  refreshed  with  the  wind  and  the  sun  and  the  joy  of 
the  children.  You  feel  as  they  felt  the  day  he  painted  them,  as  he 
felt  while  he  was  painting.  And  so  art  seems  to  have  lifted  itself  up 
to  that  reticent  edge  of  the  infinite  where  man  has  somehow  seized 
Nature’s  own  force  to  produce  varying  and  wonderful  emotions  in  the 
heart  of  the  beholder. 

Perhaps  the  last  art  to  respond  to  this  subtle  illusory  power  is 
what  has  been  known  either  exclusively  as  a  craft  or  as  one  of  the 
minor  arts.  Eor  many  years,  photography  was  merely  a  convenient 
mechanical  opportunity  of  securing  a  poor  likeness  of  some  un¬ 
fortunate  friend.  In  the  last  decade,  the  men  who  have  known  the 
camera  for  what  it  was  really  worth,  who  have  realized  that  it  could 
be  made  more  than  a  mere  imitation,  with  commonplace,  obvious 
value,  so  that  it  held  strange  and  exquisite  subtleties,  have  through 
the  power  of  their  own  genius  and  confidence  in  their  insight  de¬ 
veloped,  in  close  touch  with  Nature,  the  art  of  photography  to  a 
height  that  seems  little  short  of  a  miracle. 

A  photograph  today  is  no  longer  a  map,  a  mere  outline  of  related 
surfaces;  it  can  carry  for  one  the  very  spirit  of  the  subject  photo¬ 
graphed.  A  landscape  in  a  little  photographic  print  can  give  you  the 
delicacy  of  a  misty,  early  morning,  the  rich  warm  beauty  of  midday, 
the  pale  haunting  tang  of  twilight.  The  photographing  of  people  is 
no  less  wonderful.  The  artist  of  the  camera  has  achieved  the  power 
of  photographing  beyond  the  surface,  of  reproducing  temperament, 
of  even  bringing  through  the  lens  qualities  hidden  from  the  eye  of 
the  ordinary  onlooker.  And  today  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
man  who  uses  light  as  his  technique  to  create  moods  in  the  soul  of  the 
observer.  One  would  think  that  this  might  be  done  by  perhaps  one 
or  two  men  of  genius,  but  one  could  recall  with  ease  and  pleasure 
a  dozen  men  who  have  found  the  camera  infinite  in  its  capacity  for 
stirring  the  emotions  in  response  to  beauty. 
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“ROSES  IN  JUNE  SUNLIGHT  FROM  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  RUDOLF  DE  MEYER. 


"sunlight  through  the  window 

FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 


“crystal  and  roses  from  a 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 


“poppies  in  meadowland  from 

A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 

“tea  in  the  garden  from  a 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARON  DE  MEYER. 
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The  readers  of  The  Craftsman  will  remember  with  pleasure  the 
presentation  of  a  series  of  studies  of  trees  by  Baron  de  Meyer  in  the 
March,  nineteen  fourteen,  number.  It  is  our  good  fortune  to  have 
secured  a  group  of  de  Meyer’s  still-life  pictures  which  illustrate  this 
article,  or  rather  which  are  illustrated  by  the  article.  I  question  if 
the  actual  sight  and  fragrance  of  fresh  flowers  would  be  more  powerful 
to  stir  the  imagination  and  to  touch  the  response  for  beauty  than 
these  delicate  wild  flowers  of  Baron  de  Meyer’s.  In  these  few  prints, 
he  gives  us  the  impression  of  flower  life,  seen  through  quivering 
atmosphere,  and  almost  changing  as  one  looks  upon  them.  The  line 
of  flowers  growing  in  the  edge  of  a  meadow  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  photographs  of  Nature  that  we  have  ever  published.  Through 
some  intricacy  of  genius,  Baron  de  Meyer  has  caught,  in  this  little 
ledge  of  wild  flowers,  the  very  thing  that  one  feels  in  walking  through 
meadowlands,  the  lowliness,  the  bright  beauty,  the  glow  of  sunlight 
over  them  and  the  wild  grace  which  comes  from  growing  without 
interference  of  the  gardener.  We  feel  that  in  these  especial  studies 
this  remarkable  photographer  is  working  along  the  same  lines  for 
results  as  are  our  painters  and  our  musicians  and  our  stage  artists; 
that  he  is  seeking  the  ineffable  rather  than  the  material  and  that 
somehow,  in  a  way  beyond  our  understanding,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  meet  the  subtleties  of  Nature  halfway,  wooing  them,  charged  with 
Nature’s  primitive  force,  through  his  camera  out  to  the  world. 

I  do  not  think  that  as  yet  we  fully  realize  the  wonder  of  the  new 
art  of  photography,  not  only  the  miracle  of  it  in  color,  but  all  that 
will  be  accomplished  for  us  through  the  practical  use  of  the  black 
and  white  phase  of  this  work  in  its  final  and  fullest  development. 
It  is  already  being  employed  to  secure  records  of  historical  and  social 
conditions  the  world  over.  Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  is  that  given 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Curtis,  the  Indian  photographer,  who  has 
prepared  volume  after  volume  of  photographs  which  are  not  only 
absolute  and  authentic  records  of  the  life  of  what  remains  of  the 
picturesque  Indian  today,  but  which  must  rank  as  an  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment,  each  print  being  genuinely  a  work  of  art,  not  only  in  its  tech¬ 
nique,  but  in  color,  mounting,  etc. 

Few  art  exhibitions  of  the  season  in  New  York  bring  together 
more  interesting,  cultivated,  enthusiastic  people  than  those  attending 
the  studios  of  what  are  called  today  the  art  photographers. 

We  are  hoping  later  on  to  present  in  The  Craftsman  Baron  de 
Meyer’s  photographs  of  modern  Spain.  Rare  studies  of  temperament, 
of  joy,  tragedy,  grace,  of  the  vivid  living  to  be  found  in  many 
phases  of  modern  Spanish  life. 
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THE  VISIT  OF  THE  SILVER -CRESTED  GULL: 
BY  LADD  PLUMLEY 

SILVER-CRESTED  gull  visited  the  Island  of  Man¬ 
hattan  on  a  dark  night  in  August  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen.  Almost  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  before  the  visit  of  the  wanderer  from  its  far 
northern  Laurentian  home,  a  young  idealist  was 
hanged  because  he  was  an  idealist,  and  because  he 
loved  his  country  better  than  his  life.  It  is  said  that 
just  before  the  rope  was  placed  around  his  neck  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  was  as  wonderful  as  it  was  beautiful. 

Although  silver-crested  gulls  are  luminous  and  even  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  darkest  night  can  be  discerned,  yet  only  those  who  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  that  is  most  precious  ever  see  one  of  the  swift 
clan.  Ordinary7  gulls  are  not  luminous  and  do  not  visit  the  waters 
of  Manhattan  during  the  summer  months;  but  once  in  a  thousand 
years,  so  runs  the  ancient  Indian  legend,  a  silver-crested  messenger 
wings  its  flight  to  one  of  the  many  places  that  sacrifice  has  made 
sacred.  And  when  the  place  is  so  honored,  the  miracle  comes  that 
he  or  she  of  the  sacrifice  for  one  day  walks  the  earth  and  beholds  the 
good  and  the  evil  mixed  with  good,  that  has  thus  befallen. 

So  the  silver-crested  visitor  at  early  dawn  of  the  August  day 
dropped  toward  an  opening  in  the  island’s  glittering  garment  and 
rested  on  the  proud  head  of  the  bronze  statue  of  a  soldier  that  stands 
in  the  middle  of  a  park  in  lower  New  York.  And  a  moment  later, 
after  the  bird  had  lifted  itself  and  had  turned  its  flight  skyward, 
Nathan  Hale  yawned,  the  ropes  that  bound  his  arms  and  feet  slipped 
away,  and  he  stepped  from  his  pedestal. 

Nathan  shielded  his  eyes;  then,  with  a  gasp  of  astonishment,  he 
glanced  upward  and  beyond  the  square.  Opposite,  tier  above  tier 
of  fancifully  wrought  cornices  and  pointed  gray  arches,  mounted  a 
mighty  tower  to  the  very  clouds.  Coming  day  tinted  the  topmost 
pinnacle  with  rosy  light.  Like  the  towers  of  the  lost  city  of  Atlantis, 
almost  like  the  visions  of  St.  John  in  the  Revelations,  so  at  first  the 
idealist  thought  of  this  stately  wonder. 

“By  Jupiter!”  he  exclaimed,  and  he  lowered  his  eyes  and  glanced 
around  the  square.  “It  is  as  amazing  as  the  story  of  Aladdin.  Yet, 
methinks,  I  would  have  it  less  material,  less  of  the  order  of  a  pointed 
box.  Doubtless,  however,  this  ‘common'  is  the  center  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  some  modern  religion.  The  priests  must  be  legion,  to  judge 
from  the  myriad  windows.” 

Two  men  stood  at  Nathan’s  side. 

“And  he  made  it  out  of  five  cent  things,”  remarked  one,  and 
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Nathan  moved  nearer  so  as  not  to  lose  the  words  that  mixed  them¬ 
selves  with  the  clatter  of  the  street. 

“Wish  I  had  the  receipt,”  said  the  other. 

“Can’t  get  it.  It’s  like  fiddle  playing.  You  must  be  born  to  it.” 

“Can  we  go  to  the  top?” 

“Sure  thing!  Follow  me.” 

Behind  followed  Nathan,  unseen  by  his  guides. 

The  horseless  vehicles  of  Broadway  caused  little  astonishment  to 
the  soldier.  From  the  second  he  had  opened  his  eyes  he  scanned  the 
changes  since  they  had  closed  on  the  file  of  redcoats  and  farmlands 
with  clusters  of  low  houses,  not  with  the  curiosity  of  a  sightseer, 
but  with  a  profound  desire  to  know  whether  these  changes  matched 
the  dreams  of  his  college  days  of  what  this  civilization  would  mean 
for  his  race.  He  had  dreamed  of  a  country  where  all  were  equal, 
where  mankind  labored  for  the  common  good,  where  its  cities  per¬ 
petuated  in  splendid  forms  the  happiness  of  all.  So  he  searched  for 
what  lay  hidden  behind  all  material  changes. 

The  three  gained  the  platform  from  whence  they  could  see  below 
a  vast  circular  valley  of  iron,  mortar,  brick  and  stone;  of  endless 
structures  erected  by  the  labors  of  an  infinity  of  workmen. 

“What  do  you  know  about  that!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  men. 
“Say,  our  town  isn’t  in  it!” 

The  other  said, 

“Five  cent  things  did  it  all!  He  started  without  a  penny.  Hully 
gee!  but  I’m  hungry!  Let’s  get  down.  I’ve  got  to  make  Newark 
on  the  jump.  I’ll  dig  up  something  nice  if  I  land  that  order.  I  hear 
a  noise  like  a  thousand  coming  my  way!” 

Nathan  sadly  followed  his  guides  down  to  the  street.  Without 
having  heard  in  detail  he  already  understood  that  this  wonder  tower, 
and  doubtless  all  the  other  amazing  structures,  were  like  those  of 
a  Nineveh  or  a  Babylon;  cruel  edifices  such  as  the  world  has  always 
built  at  the  centers  of  its  commerce.  It  was  chaotic,  stupefying,  even 
terrible,  but  not  beautiful.  And  the  two,  his  companions  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  were  of  a  type  that  he  had  known  well.  He  had  seen  plenty 
and  to  spare  of  them  in  small  clothes  and  square-toed  shoes. 

“It  was  perhaps  a  mistake!”  he  mused.  “Mayhap  I  might  have 
renounced  my  country  and  joined  the  forces  of  King  George.  But 
a  truce  to  this;  the  sacrifice  was  made.  And  it  may  be  too  soon  to 
state  an  opinion — I  will  go  further  and  see  more.” 

The  idealist  stood  before  St.  Paul’s  churchyard. 

“They  honor  the  dead,”  he  murmured.  “This  held  the  place  when 
I  taught  school  on  Long  Island.  And  no  change  in  the  sanctuary! 
But  they  could  never  have  the  heart  to  destroy  this  noble  edifice. 
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There  is  doubtless  a  leaven  that  seasons  the  loaf  of  this  pompous 
city’s  multitude.” 

While  he  mused,  peering  through  the  iron  palings  at  the  time- 
discolored  monuments,  mingled  in  the  roar,  he  heard, 

'‘Worth  millions  and  millions!  Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
don’t  they  ship  the  old  stones  to  Greenwood  and  put  up  another 
Woolworth  Tower!  It  would  pay  big.” 

“No  doubt  they  will,”  answered  another.  “This  is  no  place  for 
such  things  as  churches.  But  1  mustn’t  gas  any  longer.  I’ve  got  to 
look  into  a  piece  of  real  estate.  I  can  chuck  you,  for  a  commission, 
a  tip  that  way — it’s  worth  thousands.” 

“Thousands,  thousands!”  soliloquized  Nathan.  “It  was  so,  too, 
among  the  commercial  class  in  my  time.  But  I  dreamed  of  something 
different,”  he  added,  while  his  lip  curled,  “and  methinks  General 
Lord  Howe  would  have  paid  a  pretty  penny  for  my  knowledge  of 
Washington’s  army.  If  these  money  vultures  could  hear  me,  I  would 
like  to  get  their  opinion  of  the  case.  Given  a  young  soldier,  death 
by  the  rope,  or  the  thanks  of  a  king  and  a  grant  of  lands  in  Nova 
Scotia!  Forsooth,  these  would  say  it  was  a  fool’s  choice.  But  I 
have  one  day  only;  I  will  go  elsewhere.” 

He  turned  his  face  toward  the  north  and  joined  the  eddying  multi¬ 
tudes  that,  now  that  the  business  day  had  begun,  thronged  the 
streets. 

“It  is  a  deafening  city,”  he  remarked.  “Broadway  of  my  time 
was  a  vastly  more  convenient  street.  Yet  these  hordes  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  In  my  day,  folk  wore  braver  raiment  but  not  so  new  and 
neat.  But  the  ever  shifting  faces  are  the  faces  of  those  who  think 
but  little.  Ah  me!  these  are  not  the  men  and  women  of  that  glorious 
commonwealth  that  I  thought  would  come!" 

After  viewing  all  the  luxury  of  the  shop  windows  below  Forty- 
second  Street,  Nathan  paused  before  the  Public  Library. 

“One  would  know  this  building  in  a  million!"  he  exclaimed.  “No 
need  to  read  an  inscription.  I  will  go  in." 

From  floor  to  floor  the  soldier-scholar  ascended.  Into  every  room 
where  there  were  books  he  entered,  and  with  each  step  his  delight 
increased.  He  devoured  with  his  eyes  the  tiers  on  tiers  of  printed 
wealth.  Then  once  more  on  the  lower  floor,  he  watched  the  hundreds 
of  the  city’s  patrons  exchanging  books  for  others  at  no  cost  to  them¬ 
selves. 

“By  Plato!"  exclaimed  the  young  graduate  of  Yale  College.  “The 
learned  riches  of  an  Athens  or  a  Rome  could  not  have  been  more 
vast!  It  was  worth  it.  Do  you  hear?  It  was  worth  it!  If  I  had 
twenty  lives  it  would  be  worth  them  all!" 
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THE  residences  along  upper  Fifth  Avenue  did  not  much  impress 
the  man  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  beautiful  colonial 
homes  of  Continental  days,  with  their  broad  lawns,  great 
gardens,  and  sweeping  driveways. 

“I  grant  you  there  are  more  wealthy  merchants  in  this  fantastic 
city  than  history  tells  us  were  in  Genoa  or  Venice,  but  their 
architects  have  but  two  ideas  only.  One  is  to  copy  every  brazen  device 
of  all  the  architecture  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  save  only  what 
is  fanciful  and  beautiful;  and  the  other  is  to  design  really  dainty 
grill -work  and  satisfying  gateways.  If  their  grotesque  chimneys 
matched  their  grated  entrances,  and  what  lay  between  were  fitting, 
Christopher  Wren  could  have  told  them  little.  But  the  poor,  not  the 
rich  tell  of  a  city’s  happiness  or  misery.  I  will  betake  myself  else¬ 
where;  mayhap  this  fine  street  is  but  a  splendid  avenue  with  the  rags 
of  poverty  fluttering  on  both  sides.” 

Nathan  walked  eastward  and  the  further  he  walked  the  more 
amazed  he  became.  Along  Fifth  Avenue  he  had  passed  few  children, 
and  wondered;  but  as  he  journeyed  onward,  boys  and  girls  of  all  sizes 
down  to  tots  that  sat  helpless  on  the  curbs  became  more  plenty  than 
the  multitude  on  lower  Broadway.  He  made  detours  around  them 
and  at  times  a  rabble  danced  behind.  For  although  their  elders  could 
not  see  him,  to  the  children  who  still  believed  in  Santa  Claus,  fairies, 
and  Mother  Goose,  Nathan  was  a  wanderer  out  of  a  story  book;  his 
hair  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  with  the  most  satisfying  of  bright  buckles 
on  his  low  shoes,  and  the  most  delightful  of  stockings. 

Here  the  idealist  searched  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  he 
met.  They  were  miserably  poor,  and  it  was  easy  to  understand  that 
they  were  anything  but  happy. 

Near  the  river  front,  he  saw  a  thin-faced  woman,  dressed  in  a 
soiled  garment  like  a  stained  calico  meal  sack,  enter  a  meat  shop. 
He  followed  her. 

“It  is  that  the  beef,  it  has  gone  up  once  more,”  said  the  German 
salesman. 

“Give  me—”  the  woman  hesitated,  and  her  eyes  searched  the 
counter.  “Give  me  a  pound  of  what  you  sell  the  cheapest.” 

No  need  had  the  idealist  to  be  told  that  the  cost  of  any  meat  was 
a  strain  hardly  to  be  borne.  He  thought  of  the  windows  he  had  passed 
earlier  in  the  day,  of  the  stone  palaces,  the  gates  of  wrought  bronze, 
and  the  shining  vehicles  in  the  street.  He  remembered  a  woman  on 
the  central  avenue;  a  woman  clothed  as  a  queen  might  be  clothed, 
with  a  great  bunch  of  violets  on  her  breast,  and  leaving  on  the  air 
behind  her  the  heavy  scent  of  perfume.  He  thought  of  these  things 
as  he  watched  the  woman  of  the  soiled  wrapper  pressing  to  her,  as  if 
it  were  the  violets,  her  package  of  meat. 
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He  watched  the  woman’s  sad  face  as  she  turned  from  the  store, 
with  her  piece  of  the  shank  of  an  ox. 

The  butcher  said  to  himself,  “It  is  that  I  myself  have  sorrow.  If 
it  keeps  on,  God  only  knows  where  it  will  end!” 

Then  all  that  he  had  seen  since  he  had  left  the  avenue  of  the 
palaces  was  getting  worse,  thought  Nathan.  “If  it  keeps  on,” — if 
what  kept  on?  He  longed  to  ask  the  salesman,  but  he  knew  that  he 
would  not  be  heard.  Yet  he  had  seen  in  the  faces  in  the  lower  city 
this  thing;  he  had  seen  it  even  in  the  face  of  the  woman  of  the  violets; 
here  he  saw  it  close  at  hand  and  in  its  rank  bitterness.  He  knew 
nothing  of  its  origin,  nor  could  he  know  but  a  pin-point  of  its  sig¬ 
nificance.  Yet  he  understood.  In  the  shop  itself,  with  its  malodorous 
merchandise;  in  everything  he  had  seen  it.  The  conviction  oppressed 
his  heart  that  the  further  that  he  delved  into  this  civilization,  so 
flaunting  and  garish  on  the  surface,  the  more  it  would  prove  the 
hideous  human  sacrifice  of  the  many  on  a  glittering  and  rich  altar 
for  the  superfluity  and  joy  of  the  few. 

“It  was  in  vain!”  he  shouted.  “I  tell  you,  it  was  all  in  vain!” 

But  the  German  butcher  nodded  his  head  to  an  acquaintance 
passing  in  the  street  and  heard  nothing  from  the  shadow  that  strode 
so  quickly  from  the  doorway. 

The  idealist  had  noted  a  name  above  a  door.  He  would  return 
and  observe  for  himself  how  the  millions  had  been  piled  together  that 
had  built  the  tower  on  lower  Broadway. 

Near  the  entrance  was  a  candy  counter  and  here  two  alabaster¬ 
faced  girls  shoveled  bright-colored  sweets  never  ceasingly  into  weigh¬ 
ing  pans  and  from  the  pans  into  paper  bags.  The  air  was  fetid  from 
the  rabble  of  buyers,  and  the  heat  as  oppressive  as  if  the  store  were 
a  hothouse  for  the  forcing  of  roses. 

One  of  the  girls  had  a  quiet  and  delicate  beauty,  a  beauty  that 
was  not  unlike  some  spring  blossom.  She  straightened  with  a  sigh. 

“Done  up  already,  Katy?”  asked  the  other  girl,  never  stopping 
for  a  second  her  endless  shovelings  of  sticky  candy  into  the  bags. 

“Eight  hours  yesterday  with  the  candy,  and  then  the  floor  manager 
ordered  me  to  help  at  the  cake  counter.  Tired!  I’m  dead — and  it’s 
only  eleven!” 

“And  she  isn’t  much  more  than  a  little  girl — poor  sickly  flower!” 
said  Nathan.  “Ah,  my  dreams,  she  has  the  face  of  my  dreams!” 

As  he  gained  the  street  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  sign  above  the 
door. 

“Buildings  that  cost  millions!  This  is  what  my  two  of  the  tower 
gossipped.  Like  playing  the  fiddle!  Cannot  be  learned!  Must  be 
born  to  it!  Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  are  they  who  are  never  born  than 
to  be  born  thus! 
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THE  idealist  had  seen  much.  His  day  drew  near  its  end.  He 
stood  before  a  vast  square  building.  On  the  wall  hung  a  sign. 
“Wanted — Ladies  on  Shirts.” 

Nathan  smiled  grimly. 

“Forsooth,  we  long  ago  worked  women,  but  the  word  ‘lady’  had 
its  significance.  The  worst  of  us  would  have  been  put  to  the  blush 
by  this  emblem.” 

A  shabby  woman,  with  swollen  and  red  eyes,  separated  herself 
from  the  crowd  and  moved  toward  the  sign. 

“Here  is  one  of  the  Republic’s  ladies,”  remarked  Nathan.  “Me- 
thinks  her  country  has  dimmed  her  eyes  with  sorrowT!” 

The  woman  passed  into  the  building,  and  the  soldier  followed  up 
a  flight  of  stairs. 

Within  a  great  room  were  rows  behind  rows  and  yet  more  rows 
of  power-driven  sewing  machines.  The  workers  bending  over  the 
machines  toiled  desperately,  with  an  intensity  and  speed  that  brought 
a  gasp  from  the  beholder.  It  was  a  wild  nightmare  of  woman’s  toil. 
Garments  flew  from  one  worker  to  the  next  with  bewildering  rapidity. 
It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  the  workers  were  not  machines  them¬ 
selves.  Some  were  women  prematurely  aged,  with  whitened  hair  and 
wrinkled  faces,  others  were  passing  from  girlhood  to  maturity;  but 
all  were  wretched,  saddened,  and  bedraggled.  Nathan  knew  that 
these  were  slaves  of  the  needle;  that  they  were  held  in  some  mighty 
power  that  lashed  them  with  unseen  scourges  to  their  toils. 

“Things  are  humming!”  exclaimed  the  purple-faced  driver  of  the 
human  mechanism  to  the  frail  woman  at  Nathan’s  side.  “We’ve 
got  a  big  contract  and  we’re  pushing  it  through  on  the  rush.  Piece 
work!  Bully  thing  for  everybody.  Keeps  ’em  on  the  jump.  Got 
three  machines  left.  But  you  must  hump  yourself.  If  you  can’t 
chase  yourself  and  chase  yourself  good,  you’re  fired.  Steam  for 
running  power  costs  money,  but  we  get  all  the  ladies  we  want.  It’s 
up  to  you  to  catch  the  pace  and  keep  it.  See,  dearie!” 

Nathan  felt  his  hands  grip  into  knots.  He  swung  his  arm  back, 
aiming  between  the  brute’s  eyes,  then  he  remembered. 

“To  die  for  such  as  you!”  he  shouted.  “To  die  that  such  spawn 
should  hatch  and  live!  God  Almighty!  the  disgrace — to  die  for  such 
as  you!” 

But  the  other  did  not  hear.  He  bit  his  nail  with  a  crunch  that 
suggested  some  low  order  of  beast. 

“There’s  your  machine — in  the  corner,”  he  snarled.  “The  last 
lady  didn’t  make  it  go  because  of  the  light.  It’s  the  street  for  your 
little  tootsies  if  you  can’t  turn  the  trick.  Get  a  move  on  you!” 

Nathan  fled  from  the  clattering  room,  the  sodden  air  chasing  him 
down  to  the  street. 
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“It  was  a  failure!”  he  screamed.  “To  die  for  my  country!  God 
Almighty,  break  up  the  image  into  a  thousand  fragments  and 
scatter  it  to  the  four  winds!” 

THE  sun  had  sunk  in  a  great  wheel  of  flame.  Red  and  white 
lights  glittered  above  the  stores  and  within  shop  windows. 
“It  is  a  city  of  diamonds  and  rubies!”  exclaimed  the  idealist. 
“If  it  were  the  city  of  my  dreams  all  that  the  poets  have  sung  of  a 
golden  age  would  have  come  true.” 

“You  are  so  funny,  sir,”  said  a  childish  voice,  “that  if  you  could 
see  your  own  legs,  I’m  pretty  sure  you’d  laugh  quite  hard.” 

Nathan  glanced  down.  A  little  girl  looked  up  into  his  face.  He 
smiled. 

“Mayhap  I  would,  little  maid,”  he  replied. 

“I’ve  never  heard  anyone  say  ‘mayhap,’  ”  remarked  the  little  girl. 
“It’s  funny  like  your  blue  hair  ribbon.  But  I  like  you,”  she  confided. 
“Perhaps  you  come  from  a  long  ways  off.” 

“Some  one  hundred  and  thirty-odd  years,  I  take  it,”  replied 
Nathan. 

“That  must  be  a  very  long  ways,”  said  the  little  girl.  “And  Miss 
Esterbrook — she’s  the  leader  of  the  summer  evenings,  you  know — and 
M  iss  Esterbrook  said  that  if  there  were  any  strangers  in  the  city  that 
wanted  to  come  they  were  invited.  You  must  be  a  stranger  and 
you’d  look  so  awfully  nice  on  the  platform.” 

“My  compliments  to  your  courteous  Miss  Esterbrook.  And  may 
I  ask  where  might  be  the  gathering  of  this  pleasant  invitation?” 

“It’s  a  midsummer  night’s  song  festival,”  said  the  little  girl. 
“Most  of  us  have  to  stay  right  here  all  summer.  My  Pa  works  on 
the  Elevated,  so  Mother  and  us  can’t  get  away.  But  we  have  the 
school  to  go  to  once  in  awhile.” 

“And  where  might  be  this  school,  little  maid?” 

“Get  your  head  just  right  and  you  can  see  the  big  electric  lights 
at  the  gates.  The  song  festival  is  at  eight.  And  I  must  run  along. 
Mother  isn't  very  well,  and  I've  got  to  get  Pa's  supper,  and  tend  the 
baby,  and  get  dressed,  and  everything.” 

NATHAN  sat  among  those  on  the  rear  of  a  platform  in  an  im¬ 
mense  room.  It  was  a  cheerful  room.  Everywhere  there  wrere 
children.  Boys  and  girls  of  bright  faces  and  dressed  in  their 
best  filled  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  seats.  The  sea  of  little  faces 
that  were  turned  toward  the  platform  gripped  Nathan’s  heart  and 
brought  a  mist  before  his  eyes. 

“These  are  they,”  he  murmured.  “These  are  the  faces  of  those 
of  my  dreams!" 
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The  exercises  began  with  the  singing  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
a  detachment  of  little  boys  in  Continental  dress  marching  up  toward 
the  platform  and  presenting  arms  with  wooden  guns. 

“My  comrades  in  arms,”  whispered  Nathan.  “The  dear  little 
chaps!  I  wonder  if  they  have  ever  heard  my  name?” 

A  boy  in  the  front  rank  nudged  his  companion.  “Do  you  see 
him?”  he  whispered  eagerly.  “The  man  behind  the  others.  He  looks 
like  Nathan  Hale  down  in  front  of  the  City  Hall.” 

After  the  first  song,  and  for  the  most  of  the  evening,  Nathan 
held  his  hand  to  his  eyes.  His  emotion  overpowered  him.  These 
little  citizens  of  the  Republic  had  such  soft  hearts  and  such  over¬ 
flowing  sympathy  for  the  weak  and  those  in  trouble.  The  pieces 
that  were  spoken  by  enthusiastic  voices  were  filled  with  the  love  for 
humanity  and  the  love  of  country.  Patriotism  surged  in  the  air. 
Songs  were  sung  that  fired  the  heart  of  an  old  man  who  sat  next  to 
Nathan  so  that  he  forgot  himself  and  shouted  as  if  he,  too,  were  a 
boy.  And  afterward  for  the  space  of  a  full  minute  he  gazed  at  Nathan 
with  a  puzzled  look  in  his  eyes. 

The  hour  and  a  half  passed  all  too  quickly;  Nathan  would  not  have 
believed  that  he  had  been  in  the  room  for  a  quarter  of  the  time. 

“Here  are  those  of  the  sacrifice,”  said  the  soldier.  “These  are  the 
hope  of  the  Republic!” 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  heard  the  beating  of  wings,  and  looking 
upward  through  a  skylight  the  idealist  saw  a  luminous  hovering 
bird.  “My  day  is  over,”  he  whispered. 

Suddenly  the  hundreds  of  little  folk  came  to  their  feet,  and  a 
wonderful  burst  of  childish  voices  swung  into  the  majestic  measures 
of  “My  Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee.”  And  as  the  immense  company  of 
children  broke  into  song,  each  brought  out  from  under  coats  or  from 
the  folds  of  little  gowns  a  flag  and  swung  it  in  the  air.  The  flag  was 
not  the  one  that  Nathan  had  fought  under,  but  he  knew  that  it  was 
the  sacred  symbol  of  his  country. 

The  soldier  leaped  to  the  position  of  attention  and  stood  again 
with  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

“It  was  worth  it!”  shouted  Nathan  amid  the  ringing  childish 
treble  of  the  last  verse.  “If  I  had  a  hundred — nay — a  thousand  lives, 
I  would  so  gladly  give  them  all!” 

IN  the  dimness  of  the  park,  Nathan  mounted  his  pedestal.  And 
a  little  later  the  beams  from  a  light  in  the  shadowy  tower  opposite 
dropped  on  the  statue  and  showed  the  rigid,  proud  features  of  the 
soldier,  just  as  proud  as  if  he  had  never  wakened  in  the  city  of  his 
sacrifice. 
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TURESQUE  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL  PROBLEMS 

OETS  and  oainters  were  called  in  to  “dream”  for  the 
old  Princes  of  Italy  when  they  wished  for  a  home, 
and  their  palaces,  stately  and  fair,  set  in  the  midst 
of  gardens  watered  with  fountains,  still  live  upon  the 
slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of  Italian  hills,  glowing  testi¬ 
monies  to  the  place  of  “vision”  in  architecture.  With¬ 
out  vision,  a  house  is  but  a  house — not  a  home — aid 
endures  scarce  the  span  of  a  life.  Fortunately  for  the  development  of 
home-building  in  America  today,  many  of  our  modern  architects  have 
the  poet’s  vision  and  know  well  how  to  rest  their  dreams  of  fair 
homes  upon  the  foundations  that  stand  even  past  the  third  and 
fourth  generations.  Their  knowledge  of  the  endurance  of  materials, 
their  quick  perceptions  of  new  possibilities,  their  clever  adaptability 
have  won  them  renown  throughout  the  world. 

The  rolling  hills  of  southern  California  dem  ,nd  of  an  architect 
an  exceptional  combination  of  ability  to  dream  aesthetically  and  to 
construct  practically.  The  general  lines  of  the  house,  the  slope  of 
roof,  the  color  and  choice  of  material,  the  planting  of  the  garden 
call  particularly  for  a  poet’s  vision,  for  bad  taste  in  architecture  is 
never  more  glaringly  apparent  than  in  a  house  built  upon  a  hill.  Its 
position  is  always  a  conspicuous  one.  From  afar  it  is  as  a  single 
spot  against  a  background,  so  must  somehow  be  united  with  that 
background  in  color  and  form,  as  i  boulder  with  a  mountainside. 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  must  be  the  same  color,  but  that  it  must 
seem  suitable,  normal,  natural.  A  boulder,  rounding,  jagged  or  flat 
always  looks  in  place,  whether  on  a  grassy,  bushy  or  gravelly  hillside. 
So  a  house,  low  or  many  storied,  of  sharp  or  softened  roof  lines  must 
be  appropriately  proportioned  and  modeled;  must  be  made  to  look 
in  place.  From  near  at  hand,  it  is  apt  to  loom  awkwardly,  seem 
unwieldy  and  without  gracious  perspective,  unless  great  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  this.  Seen  from  below,  overhanging  roofs  often  out¬ 
balance  walls,  or  project  sharply  into  the  air  like  defensive  bayonets. 

These  rolling  hills  demand  also  a  practical  knowledge  of  drainage, 
of  foundation,  wall  construction,  and  terracing.  The  winter  rains  of 
California  do  not  always  fall  gently  and  softly.  Sometimes  they  fall 
in  torrents  and  come  rushing  down  a  hillside,  guttering  garden  and 
lawn,  undermining  foundations  and  filling  cellars  as  though  they  were 
intended  for  reservoirs. 

The  deep  canyons  upon  whose  steep  slopes  many  people  love  to 
build,  clinging  like  swallows’  nests,  present  still  another  problem — 
that  of  light.  The  sun  rises  late  and  sets  early  for  canyon  dwellers, 
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IN  THIS  HOUSE,  DESIGNED  BY  ARTHUR  R.  KELLEY  FOR  DR.  C.  H.  FROST,  THE  SHARP  ANGLES 
OF  THE  ROOFS  WERE  SOFTENED,  WHICH  ADDED  MUCH  TO  THE  SYMMETRY  OF  A  BUILDING 
TFIAT  OTHERWISE  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  TOO  SQUARE  AND  SEVERE  TO  SEEM  IN  PLACE  AMONG 
THE  ROUNDED  FIILLS  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


THIS  HOUSE  WAS  DESIGNED  FOR  MR.  JOHN  T.  ALLEN,  F.Y  ARTHUR  R.  KELLEY',  AS  A  SCULP¬ 
TOR  MODELS  A  HEROIC  GROUP  SO  THAT  ITS  LINES  WILL  BE  EFFECTIVE  FROM  EVERY  POINT 
OF  VIEW:  DISTANCE  EVEN  ENHANCES  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THIS  HILLSIDE  HOME  BECAUSE 
ITS  PROPORTIONS  ARE  TRUE. 


THE  UPPER  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS  MAN'  S  SYMPATHETIC  PLANTING  OF  A  HILLSIDE  WITH  TALL  ITALIAN 
CYPRESS  TO  BALANCE  ROOF  LINES  AND  WITH  THE  FLOWERING-VINE  BANK  TO  UNITE  WILD  MESA  AND 
TRIMLY-COT  LAWN  :  THE  LOWER  ONE  SHOWS  HIS  WISDOM  IN  LEAVING  NATURE'S  PLANTING  UNTOUCHED. 


Photographs  by  George  R.  King. 
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A  HOUSE  ON'  A  HILL¬ 
SIDE  GIVES  GREAT  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  FOR  IMPRESSIVE 
APPROACH,  AS  THIS 
ONE  BY  GREEN  & 

GREEN  FOR  J.  LI. 
THORSEN  IN  BERKELEY 
ILLUSTRATES  I  BY 
CURVES  AND  ANGLES 
WELL  CONTRIVED.  THE 
STEEPNESS  OF  ANY 
GRADE  CAN  BE  OVER¬ 
COME  AND  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL  BEAUTY  IN¬ 
CREASED:  THE  USE  OF 
ROUGH  BRICK  IN 
HARMONY  WITH  THE 
WIDE  SHINGLES.  THE 
LOW  SQUARE  LANTERNS 
AND  TRAILING  VINES. 
COMBINE  TO  FORM  AN 
APPROACH  OF  GREAT 
DIGNITY  AND  BEAUTY. 
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so  the  wise  orienting  of  a  house  is  a  serious  matter.  A  plan,  made 
in  an  office,  that  is  perfect  in  itself,  one  that  could  be  built  on  any 
level  city  lot,  is  of  no  use  on  a  hill  site.  A  plan  excellent  for  a  canyon 
lot  running  east  and  west  will  be  of  no  value  in  one  running  north 
and  south. 

So  before  the  architect  can  begin  his  “dreaming”  he  must  study 
the  site  with  a  surveyor’s  and  engineer’s  knowledge,  investigate  the 
chances  for  proper  draining,  compute  the  cost  of  foundation — always 
a  considerable  one  on  hillsides,  sometimes  amounting  to  as  much  as 
the  house  itself.  He  must  consider  the  approach,  another  difficult 
problem,  not  only  from  the  road-maker’s  standpoint  but  from  the 
artist’s.  Hill  lots  are  rich  in  suggestive  opportunities  for  impressive 
or  informal  approach  to  the  house,  but  their  graceful  suggestions 
cannot  always  be  carried  out.  Grade  must  be  considered  and  cost 
of  road  making;  stone  or  brick  steps,  gravel  or  sod  paths,  must  be 
determined  upon  with  the  uniting  of  beauty  and  practicality  always 
in  mind. 

The  question  of  drainage  must  come  first.  If  the  house  can  stand 
upon  a  natural  knoll  such  as  is  often  found  in  a  gently  sloping  hill¬ 
side,  the  matter  is  easily  settled.  Otherwise  drains  must  be  dug  that 
will  lead  the  sudden  flowing  of  waters  away  from  foundations  and 
lawns.  The  leads  can  be  covered  ditches  or  open  drains  lined  with 
concrete  or  gravel.  In  very  steep  lots  the  water  can  be  conducted 
in  a  series  of  plunges  lined  with  boulders,  simulating  a  natural  water¬ 
fall.  Creeping  cypress  planted  at  the  side  will  reach  arms  across  it, 
just  enough  to  partially  cover  it  and  break  a  too  apparent  line. 
Ferns,  papyrus,  iris  can  be  set  around  the  rock  bottom  pools  that 
break  each  fall.  Such  naturally  prepared  rivulets,  though  dry  most 
of  the  time,  are  always  attractively  suggestive  of  waterfalls.  Garden 
shrubbery  leans  over  them  naturally,  and  if  their  paths  are  wisely 
chosen  there  will  be  no  overflowing  of  banks  and  washing  away  of 
lawns. 

Another  way  is  to  let  an  open  lead  follow  the  line  of  the  roadways 
or  paths.  Here  a  formal  stone  or  concrete  curbing  is  not  only  suitable, 
but  almost  indispensable.  Flat  slabs  of  stone  laid  over  the  lead  where 
foot  paths  join  the  main  roads  suggest  a  bridge,  and  give  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  garden  pictures — a  lantern  or  bird  house  on  a  standard, 
rising  from  a  clump  of  bushes  at  one  corner,  a  bench  nearby,  or  an 
arch  just  beyond.  The  best  garden  pictures  are  made  from  just  such 
impromptu  situations  as  the  meeting  of  trail  and  road,  the  angle  of 
wall  and  house.  Still  another  way  is  to  sink  tile  on  the  outside  of 
the  retaining  walls,  conducting  all  waters  in  a  hidden  way  to  main 
city  systems. 
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IF  there  is  no  natural  knoll  then  the  hill  must  be  cut  into  and 
a  level  place  made.  The  removed  dirt  is  generally  banked  into 
a  terrace  faced  with  stone  or  brick  or  gently  graded  as  a  continu¬ 
ance  to  the  lawn.  The  face  of  the  cut  must  also  be  overlaid  with 
stone  or  brick,  and  tile  sunk  along  its  base  or  a  drain  dug.  In  the 
very  steep,  hillside  building-sites,  a  series  of  terraces  is  required,  an 
expensive  but  most  effective  plan.  Then  the  garden  can  be  so  planted 
that  it  will  cascade  over  these  terraces,  concealing  or  revealing  its 
presence  as  a  brooklet  ripples  over  or  around  its  bed  of  boulders. 
Where  wall  joins  terrace  retired  seats  can  be  built,  or  fountains  be 
made  to  play.  By  the  side  of  a  landing,  a  lily  pool  can  be  made  or 
a  rest  arbor  constructed.  There  are  many  opportunities  for  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  easy  ascent  from  street  to  house,  opportunities  for  informalities 
and  surprises,  for  varied  vistas  and  intimate  corners. 

Another  plan  for  hillside  construction  of  a  house,  one  needing  less 
outlay  of  money,  and  that  utilizes  space  to  better  advantage,  is  to 
fit  the  several  stories  of  the  house  along  the  face  of  the  hill  so  that 
the  basement,  first  and  second  stories,  are  each  entered  from  a  level. 
This  plan  is  best  for  a  small  steep  lot,  because  no  space  is  lost  and 
because  little  paths  can  wind  from  one  floor  to  another,  furnishing 
an  easy  outside  ascent  and  giving  opportunity  for  charming  garden 
planting. 

We  are  here  showing  several  houses  built  by  Western  architects 
upon  hillsides,  where  difficulties  of  design  and  construction  have  been 
met  both  beautifully  and  practically.  The  house  of  John  T.  Allen, 
of  Hollywood,  California,  designed  by  Arthur  R.  Kelley,  is  beautiful 
from  a  distance  as  well  as  from  its  own  dooryard.  The  level  lines  of 
its  roofs,  paralleled  by  the  level  lines  of  its  terraces  cross  the  low 
sweep  of  hill  with  harmonious  symmetry.  All  thought  of  severity  is 
obviated  by  the  oppositely  sweeping  curves  of  the  two  entrance 
flights  of  steps  and  the  converging  lines  of  the  roadway.  Seen  through 
the  delicate  frame  of  trees,  it  holds  instant  interest,  suggesting  large 
and  homelike  rooms,  comfort  and  generosity.  Looking  up  at  it  from 
the  >ase  of  its  own  stairway,  a  position  that  always  puts  roof  lines 
to  trying  test,  the  full  cleverness  of  its  designing  is  more  apparent. 
The  choice  of  the  wide  shingles,  or  shakes,  as  they  are  called  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  combination  with  the  rough  stone  of  the  embankment,  is 
an  effective  one,  contributing  in  natural  sympathetic  way  to  the 
informality  of  the  brushy  hillside.  The  planting  also  is  unusually 
harmonious — a  few  stiff  spruce  trees  such  as  might  have  been  planted 
there  by  the  winds,  a  graceful  clump  of  eucalyptus,  several  tall 
cypress  trees  set  just  where  they  will  focus  interest,  singly  at  the 
angle  of  wall  and  embankment,  and  in  an  irregular  group  at  the  side 
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where  they  emphasize  the  line  of  the  roof,  a  flowering  bush  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  vines  trailing  over  the  wall  to  make  it  one  with  the 
ground.  In  one  of  the  three  photographs  of  the  Allen  house  (the  one 
showing  a  near  view  of  the  terrace  porch  and  the  well-grouped 
cypresses),  an  unusual  treatment  of  bank  can  be  noticed.  Back 
of  the  house  is  the  untouched  mesa,  below  is  a  well-cared-for  lawn. 
This  bank  is  neither  roughly  wild  nor  trimly  cultivated,  but  a  happy 
blending  link  between  the  two — a  wonderful  flowering  vine  that  flows 
unevenly  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  bank,  venturing  unhindered  into 
the  path.  This  vine,  called  Mesembryantheum,  is  much  in  favor  in 
California,  for  it  rushes  quickly  like  a  tide,  breaking  “into  foam  of 
flowers,”  pouring  over  walls  and  banks  with  incredible  swiftness  and 
beauty. 

ANOTHER  lovely  informal  treatment  of  a  hill  slope,  much  in 
favor  with  Californians  is  shown — a  bank  left  absolutely  un¬ 
touched,  the  wild  flowers  coming  and  going  with  the  seasons, 
with  no  interference  from  man,  only  a  little  sympathetic  encourage¬ 
ment  from  him.  If  poppies  grow  wild  on  man’s  newly  acquired  lot 
in  that  land  of  flowers  he  scatters  a  few  more  near  them.  If  a  mara- 
posa  lily  lifts  its  butterfly  blossom  into  the  air,  he  gives  it  welcome 
companionship  of  its  own  kind.  If  the  rains  do  not  fall  as  they  should, 
he  gives  them  drink.  Every  one  in  California  who  has  a  garden,  has 
a  wild  flower  reservation  of  some  kind — a  boggy  spot,  a  sunny  slope 
or  a  shady  corner.  Seeds,  bulbs  or  plants  are  brought  in  from  the 
wilds  and  set  in  the  city  garden  in  the  way  that  they  like,  so  they 
feel  and  look  at  home,  even  though  enclosed  by  a  wrought  iron  fence. 
Wild  flowers  are  cherished  possessions  there.  They  are  admired  as 
they  well  deserve  to  be,  for  their  exquisite  beauty,  their  joyous  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  color  and  exuberance  of  growth. 

Another  example  of  a  hillside  house  well  designed,  ably  con¬ 
structed,  harmoniously  fitted  in  its  place,  is  the  one  owned  by  Dr. 
C.  H.  Frost,  of  Hollywood,  California,  Arthur  R.  Kelley,  architect. 

The  softening  of  the  roof  angles  has  given  it  just  the  grace  required 
by  its  position  in  that  sheltered  fold  of  the  hills.  The  shrubbery 
merges  gradually  in  size  from  the  low  bushes  at  the  summit  of  the 
hill  down  through  an  occasional  aspiring  spruce  to  a  massed  planting 
of  tall  and  rounding  trees.  The  house  seems  to  be  resting  naturally 
and  of  its  own  accord  among  the  trees,  leaning  comfortably  back 
against  the  hill.  The  native  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  hill  touch  it 
intimately,  the  paths  lead  around  it  informally.  Rough  stone  of 
embankment,  irregularity  of  stone  step,  natural  sweep  of  road,  unite 
in  furthering  its  hospitable  sense  of  unconventionality. 
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SHORT  time  ago  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  asked  us  to  prepare  spe¬ 
cial  plans  for  a  three-story  home, 
to  be  built  upon  a  sloping  lot  that 
ran  from  one  street  through  to  another. 
The  dip  in  the  land  was  considerable,  and 
he  wanted  to  adapt  his  design  accordingly, 
so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  excavation,  to 
get  plenty  of  light  for  his  basement 
rooms,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  view. 
The  resultant  plans  and  sketches  proved  so 
attractive,  and  embodied  so  many  unique 
and  practical  features,  that  we  decided  to 
publish  them  this  month  in  the  magazine, 
so  that  other  home-builders  who  happen  to 
have  an  irregular  lot  may  glean  sugges¬ 
tions  for  their  own  case  from  this  big 
comfortable  house.  The  drawings  show, 
moreover,  an  unusually  interesting  embodi¬ 
ment  of  Craftsman  ideas  on  a 
large  scale — for  the  present  de¬ 
sign  includes  not  only  spacious 
rooms  and  outdoor  living  places 
for  the  family  and  guests,  but 
also  convenient  accommodation 
for  several  servants,  chauffeur 
and  automobile. 

In  planning  the  house,  it  was 
natural  to  have  it  face  the  highest 
street,  for  this  allowed  the  serv¬ 
ants’  quarters  and  garage  to  be 
built  at  the  back  of  the  basement 
with  plenty  of  windows.  It  also 
permitted  the  erection  of  a  big 
living  porch  and  balcony  above 
the  garage,  where  one  could 
overlook  the  garden  from  a 
pleasant  height.  The  dining 
room  has  also  been  placed  at 
the  rear,  in  the  southeast  corner, 
where  it  will  get  ample  sunshine, 
and  this  brings  the  kitchen  to  the 
front — an  unusual  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance  satisfactory  arrangement. 


The  two  perspective  drawings  of  this 
house — No.  191 — give  one  some  impression 
of  its  appearance  from  different  points. 
The  surfaces  of  the  concrete  or  stucco  walls 
are  broken  by  the  recesses  and  projections 
of  the  various  porches  and  balconies,  while 
the  roof  of  flat  tiles,  with  its  various  angles 
and  ridges,  presents  an  opportunity  for  a 
note  of  warm  color — moss  green  or  terra 
cotta — against  the  more  neutral  tone  of  the 
walls.  The  front  and  back  of  the  building 
are  symmetrical  in  design,  unlike  the  sides 
which  follow  the  lines  of  the  hill,  and  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  the  Mission  effect  in  the 
arches,  balcony  parapets  and  tops  of  the 
facades.  These  architectural  features  give 
the  house  a  certain  decorative  air,  without 
detracting  from  its  sturdy  simplicity,  and 
when  the  garden  is  planted  and  vines 
trained  against  the  walls,  the  building  will 
seem  quite  to  belong  in  its  surroundings. 

The  plans  are  as  unique  as  they  are  prac- 
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Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


THIS  VIEW  OF  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  J!)J  ILLUSTRATES  A  SIMPLE  BUT  DEC¬ 
ORATIVE  USE  OF  CONCRETE  IN  THE  WALLS  AND  PORCHES,  WHICH  WILL  BE  PAR¬ 
TICULARLY  EFFECTIVE  IF  THE  FLAT  TILE  ROOF  IS  TERRA  COTTA  OR  MOSS  GREEN  : 
THE  HOUSE  INCLUDES  ACCOMMODATION  FOR  THREE  SERVANTS  AND  CHAUFFEUR 
IN  THE  BASEMENT,  SPACIOUS  LIVING  ROOMS  ON  THE  FIRST  FLOOR,  AND  SIX 
BEDROOMS  WITH  THREE  BATHS  UPSTAIRS. 


Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


REAR  OF  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  191,  SHOWING  THE  GARAGE  AND  PORCH  ABOVE 
IT,  WITH  BALCONY  OVERHEAD:  OWING  TO  THE  SUITING  SITE  PLENTY  OF  LIGHT 
AND  VENTILATION  IS  PROVIDED  FOR  THE  SERVANTS’  QUARTERS  IN  THE  BASE¬ 
MENT:  THIS  BIG,  ROOMY  HOME  IS  AN  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF  CRAFTSMAN 
IDEAS  CARRIED  OUT  ON  A  GENEROUS  SCALE. 
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CRAFTSMAN 

HOUSE 

NO.  191 : 


tical.  The  aim  has  been  to  provide  both 
generous  spaces  for  family  life  and  for 
the  entertainment  of  guests,  and  opportu¬ 
nity  for  quiet  seclusion  indoors  and  out — 
in  fact,  to  embody  on  a  large  scale  in  this 
big  roomy  home  the  same  frank,  open  and 
yet  intimate  spirit  that  characterizes  a 
Craftsman  cottage  or  bungalow. 

The  basement  plan  shows  convenient 
accommodation  for  the  chauffeur 
and  servants  in  addition  to  the 
usual  laundry,  furnace  room  and 
bins  for  vegetables,  wood  and  coal. 

Behind  the  laundry  are  the  bath¬ 
room  and  three  bedrooms  for  the 
servants,  and  as  the  ground  slopes 
down  toward  the  rear,  these  rooms 
have  good-sized  windows.  The 
rest  of  the  basement  plan  is  given 
up  to  the  garage,  which  is  built 
under  the  projecting  porch,  the 
small  storeroom  for  tools,  etc.,  and 
the  chauffeur’s  bedroom  on  the 
right.  By  the  use  of  good  wood¬ 
work,  light  tinted  walls  and 
simple  harmonious  furnish¬ 
ings,  the  servants’  quarters 
can  be  made  very  attractive 
and  homelike. 

Turning  to  the  plan  of  the 
first  floor,  one  finds  the  main  en¬ 
trance  sheltered  by  a  projecting 
porch  which  is  recessed  also  be¬ 


tween  the  walls  of  kitchen  and  den.  The 
front  door,  flanked  by  casement  windows, 
opens  into  a  great  entrance  hall,  22  by  30^2 
feet.  On  the  right  is  a  big  coat 
closet  with  a  wash  basin  in  one 
corner,  and  built  into  the  angle 
between  the  closet  and  living- 
room  partition  is  an  inviting  seat. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
living  -  room  opening,  the  main 
staircase  ascends  to  a  landing 
that  extends  the  full  width  of  the 
hall  and  has  a  glass  door  and 
i>  windows  opening  onto  a  balcony. 
*  A  few  steps  lead  up  from  the  left 
hand  of  this  landing  to  the  second 
floor.  At  the  rear  of  the  entrance 
hall  the  floor  is  dropped  a  couple 
of  steps  to  give  headroom,  so  that 
one  can  pass  beneath  the  landing 
through  the  double  glass  doors 
onto  the  back  porch.  Two  steps 
also  lead  to  this  end  of  the  hall 
from  living  and  dining  rooms, 
giving  ready  access  between  these 
rooms  and  the  porch,  and  permitting  one 
to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  house  to 
the  other  without  disturbing  people  in  the 
entrance  hall.  The  building  of  seats  be¬ 
neath  the  stairs  as  indicated  adds  to  the 
homelike  appearance  of  the  place,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  windows  and  other 
openings  affords  long  and  interesting  vistas 
on  every  hand,  giving  a  delightful  sense  of 
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HOME  OF  W.  W.  MERRIMAN,  LOS  GATOS,  CALIFORNIA,  BUILT  FROM 
CRAFTSMAN  DESIGN  NO.  76:  ORIGINALLY  PLANNED  FOR  A  HILLSIDE 
SITE,  BUT  READILY  ADAPTED  TO  LEVEL  GROUND. 

spaciousness  and  hospitality  as  soon  as  one 
steps  into  the  house. 

The  living  room,  which  is  20  by  32  feet, 
seems  evenAarger  on  account  of  the  wide 
opening  into  the  hall,  and  these  two  rooms, 
when  the  furniture  is  moved  aside  and  the 
rugs  taken  up,  will  form  a  big  airy  place 
for  dancing.  The  open  fireplace  will  give 
comfort  and  good  cheer  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  the  wide  groups  of  casement  win¬ 
dows  will  let  in  every  breeze. 

The  den  that  opens  from  the  front  of 
the  living  room  affords  an  opportunity  for 
privacy,  and  while  the  windows  on  two 
sides  admit  plenty  of  light  and  air  there  is 
ample  wall  space  for  bookshelves  and  desk. 

The  dining  room  is  large,  as  befits  a 
house  of  this  size,  and  the  casement  win¬ 
dows  overlooking  the  garden  let  in  the 
morning  and  noonday  sun.  A  built-in  side¬ 
board  is  indicated  against  the  wall  next  to 
the  pantry,  and  the  latter  is  provided  with 
a  sink  and  three  dressers. 

The  kitchen  is  shut  off  from  the  entrance 
hall  by  the  back  stairs  and  small  passage¬ 
way.  and  an  interesting  feature  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  sen-ants’  dining 
room,  which  is  practically  an 
alcove  at  the  back  of  the 
kitchen.  From  one  corner  of 
this  alcove  the  cellar  stairs 
descend.  A  small  porch  is 
built  at  the  side  of  the  kitchen, 
which  being  near  the  street  is 
convenient  for  tradesmen. 

The  second  floor  has  a 
large  central  hall  which  is 
well  lighted  by  the  door  and 
windows  opening  from  the 
staircase  landing  onto  the 
balcony  at  the  rear.  This 
balconv  mav  be  covered  by 


an  awning  if  desired.  The 
six  bedrooms  and  three  bath¬ 
rooms  are  so  grouped  as  to 
provide  the  utmost  con¬ 
venience  for  both  family  and 
guests.  The  bedroom  in  the 
center  which  overlooks  the 
front  balcony  has  a  bathroom 
which  is  also  accessible  from 
the  passage  and  corner  room 
nearby.  The  other  two  bed¬ 
rooms  on  this  side  of  the 
house  have  a  bathroom  be¬ 
tween  them  accessible  from 
both  rooms,  while  a  similar 
arrangement  exists  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  plan.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  rooms  are  larger  and 
are  reached  through  a  small  entry  opening 
from  the  central  hall.  The  front  corner 
rooms  both  have  glass  doors  opening  onto 
the  balcony.  Plenty  of  closets  are  provided 
and  there  is  storage  space  in  the  attic,  light¬ 
ed  by  small  windows  in  front  and  rear, 
['lie  attic  stairs  ascend  above  the  back  stair¬ 
case,  reached  from  the  middle  bedroom. 


EADERS  of  Thf.  Craftsman  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  following  our 
architectural  progress  and  studying 
the  various  house  designs  which  we  pre¬ 
sent  each  month,  may  be  interested  to  see 
how  some  of  these  look  when  embodied  in 
material  form.  Indeed,  we  have  already 
published  from  time  to  time  photographs 
of  homes  built  from  our  plans  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  we  are  repro¬ 
ducing  here  views  of  two  such  homes  re- 
centlv  erected,  together  with  the  original 
and  perspective  drawings. 

These  cottages  happen  to  be  among  the 
most  popular  of  all  our  designs,  no  doubt 


ORIGINAL  PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING  OF  CRAFTSMAN  COTTAGE  NO. 
GUSTAV  STICKLEY.  ARCHITECT. 
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because  they  embody  so  many  typi¬ 
cal  Craftsman  features — big  living 
porches,  roomy,  open  interiors,  large 
fireplaces,  built-in  fittings  and  a  com¬ 
pact  arrangement  of  rooms  that  lends 
itself  to  comparatively  simple  house¬ 
keeping.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  each  case,  how  the  owners  have 
adapted  our  plans  to  meet  the  par¬ 
ticular  requirements  of  their  location, 
climate  and  special  family  needs.  At 
the  same  time,  while  incorporating  in 
the  building  various  minor  changes — 
such  as  the  construction  of  the  founda¬ 
tion,  the  style  of  the  windows  or  the  details 
within — the  main  design  has  been  adhered 
to  with  pleasing  and  practical  results. 

Of  course,  much  will  be  added  to  the 
charm  of  both  cottages  when  a  few  seasons 
of  weathering  have  mellowed  the  walls  and 
roof,  and  when  the  planting  of  the  garden 
has  given  natural  decorative  touches  to 
each  place  and  made  the  building  seem  a 
harmonious  part  of  its  surroundings. 

The  first  home  is  that  of  W.  W.  Merri- 
man,  of  Los  Gatos,  California.  It  was  built 
from  our  design  No.  76,  which  was  origin¬ 
ally  planned  for  a  hillside  site  in  Maple¬ 
wood,  New  Jersey  ;  but  with  a  few  modifi¬ 
cations  it  has  been  easily  adapted  to  the 
level  ground  on  which  it  is  shown.  The 
same  materials — shingles  with  stone  chim¬ 
ney — are  used  in  the  Western  bungalow  as 
in  its  first  Eastern  “incarnation,”  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  windows  and  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  big  attic  room,  which  have  been 
slightly  altered,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  two  is  very  similar. 

The  original  plan  of  the  first  floor,  which 


COTTAGE  BUILT  FROM  CRAFTSMAN  DESIGN  NO.  149, 
FOR  C.  O.  GARRETT,  WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASSACHU¬ 
SETTS  :  A  COMFORTABLE,  COMPACT  STUCCO  DWELLING 
ARRANGED  FOR  SIMPLE  HOUSEKEEPING. 

was  published  in  The  Craftsman  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  1909,  will  be  found  worth  referring 
to  by  those  who  have  a  copy  of  this  issue 
among  their  magazine  files.  The  two  large 
covered  porches  and  the  rear  pergola  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  space  for  outdoor  living 
whether  one  wants  sun  or  shade,  breeze  or 
shelter,  at  any  hour  or  season.  The  big 
living  room  that  extends  clear  through  the 
cottage  is  especially  inviting,  with  its 
groups  of  small-paned  casement  windows 
and  glass  doors  opening  onto  the  pergola, 
giving  long  vistas  of  the  garden.  The 
built-in  furnishings — window-seat,  book¬ 
cases  and  china  closets — at  each  end,  like¬ 
wise  add  to  the  livable  air  of  the  place,  and 
are  as  decorative  a  part  of  the  woodwork 
as  they  are  practical. 

The  rear  of  the  living  room  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  used  as  a  dining  room,  for  in  a 
cottage  of  this  simple  character  people 
often  prefer  to  make  the  one 
room  serve  a  double  purpose 
and  thus  retain  as  large  a 
space  as  possible  for  general 
living.  The  attic  plan  of  this 
cottage,  as  first  published,  in¬ 
cluded  a  big  central  room  with 
a  bedroom  on  each  side. 

The  second  home,  built  for 
C.  O.  Garrett,  of  Wellesley 
Hills,  Massachusetts,  is  taken 
from  Craftsman  Cottage  No. 
149.  This  was  a  compact, 
comfortable  stucco  dwelling 
published  in  December,  1912, 
and  containing,  in  addition  to 
the  porches  and  downstairs 
rooms,  four  bedrooms,  bath 
and  balcony  on  second  floor. 


ORIGINAL  SKETCH  OF  CRAFTSMAN  COTTAGE  NO.  149,  ONE  OF  OUR 
MOST  POPULAR  DESIGNS  :  GUSTAV  STICKLEY,  ARCHITECT. 
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PROFIT  FROM  BLIGHTED  CHESTNUT  TREES 


HOW  TO  UTILIZE  DISEASE- 
KILLED  CHESTNUT 

OW  chestnut  timber  that  has  been 
killed  by  the  bark  disease  can  be 
utilized  to  bring  the  most  profit  is 
told  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  and  other  timber- 
land  owners  in  States  where  the  blight  has 
appeared.  Most  of  the  chestnut  timber 
north  of  the  Potomac  River  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  and  much  cf  it  killed  bv  the  disease, 
which  is  now  spreading  to  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia. 

Sound  wood  from  dead  chestnut  trees, 
says  the  Department,  is  fully  as  strong  as 
wood  from  healthy  trees,  and  is  suitable 
for  poles,  lumber,  ties  and  slack  cooper¬ 
age  ;  for  mine  timbers  and  tannin-extract 
wood ;  for  shingles,  fence  posts  and  rails, 
piles,  veneer  and  fuel.  It  cannot  be  used 
profitably,  however,  for  tight  cooperage, 
for  wood  distillation  or  for  excelsior. 

Disease-killed  chestnut  does  not  begin 
to  deteriorate  until  two  years  after  death, 
and  in  most  cases  it  has  been  found  that 
trees  up  to  to  inches  in  diameter  can  be 
sawed  into  merchantable  products  after 
they  have  been  dead  four  years  ;  trees  from 
io  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  after  they  have 
been  dead  five  years;  while  trees  above  18 
inches  in  diameter  are  merchantable  six 
years  after  death.  It  is  best,  however,  to 
cut  and  utilize  infected  trees  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  attacked.  Diseased 
timber  is  still  live  timber,  and  can  be  sold 
as  such,  while  dead  timber,  even  though 
sound,  always  presents  difficulties  in  fell¬ 
ing,  manufacturing  and  marketing. 

In  deciding  what  product  to  manufacture 
from  his  stand,  the  farmer  or  other  timber- 
land  owner  should  first  consider  his  own 
needs  for  fuel,  fence  posts  and  rails,  split 
shingles,  construction  material  for  barns 
and  sheds,  or  even  interior  finish  for  a  new 
house.  If  a  wood  lot  owner  has  more  dead 
timber  than  he  can  use  himself  or  dispose 
of  to  his  neighbors,  he  should  consider 
making  one  or  more  of  the  following  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  sold  to  dealers,  railroads  or  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants:  poles,  sawlogs,  hewn 
ties,  slack  cooperage  bolts,  tannin-extract 
cordwood,  mine  timbers  and  cordwood  for 
brickyards,  lime  kilns,  brass  factories,  iron 
foundries,  etc.  Any  of  these  products  can 
be  made  with  the  tools  kept  on  every  farm. 

Manufacture  of  lumber  on  the  ground 
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requires  a  portable  sawmill.  Portable  shin¬ 
gle  and  stave  mills  can  also  be  obtained,  but 
such  an  outfit  would  be  warranted  only  if 
there  was  enough  timber  to  insure  several 
years’  operations.  Owners  of  portable 
mills,  however,  often  buy  timber  when 
there  is  enough  to  warrant  a  set-up.  More¬ 
over,  there  may  be  a  custom  sawmill  or  one 
operated  in  connection  with  a  lumber  yard 
or  woodworking  plant  in  the  neighborhood. 
Stave,  heading  and  shingle  mills  may  of¬ 
ten  furnish  a  market  for  logs. 

Logging  chestnut  for  poles  is  much  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  utilizing  the 
blighted  timber.  It  consists  simply  in  fell¬ 
ing  the  tree,  sawing  off  the  top  at  an  inside 
bark  diameter  of  7  or  8  inches,  trimming 
the  branches  close,  and  peeling.  Chestnut 
poles  may  be  marketed  through  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pole  dealers  scattered  throughout 
the  region  of  the  bark  disease,  or  may  be 
sold  to  one  of  the  telephone,  electric  light 
or  trolley  companies  in  the  same  region,  or 
to  buyers  for  the  large  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  companies  and  the  railroads.  Prices 
range  from  $.80  to  $1.25  for  20  foot  poles, 
to  $6  to  $S  for  55  foot  poles. 

Chestnut  finds  a  wide  use  for  ties,  but  it 
must  meet  the  competition  of  better  woods, 
and  therefore  does  not  hold  its  place  as 
well  as  in  the  pole  market.  In  the  case  of 
crooked  trees,  however,  hewn  ties  are 
probably  the  most  profitable  product,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  not  a  sawmill  or  stave  mill 
in  the  vicinity.  To  secure  information  of 
the  size  of  ties  demanded,  and  the  prices 
paid,  the  stumpage  owner  should  consult 
the  nearest  railroad  station  agent. 

The  manufacture  of  staves  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  utilizing  blight-killed  chest¬ 
nut  wood,  since  material  as  small  as  3 
inches  in  diameter  and  19  inches  long  will 
often  be  accepted.  Slack-cooperage  mills 
even  purchase  bolts  which  may  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  cord.  Some  of  the  bolts  may 
be  as-  small  as  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter, 
though  the  greater  portion  must  be  from  6 
to  10  inches.  Bolts  for  keg  staves  are 
about  19  inches  long,  and  those  for  barrel 
staves  from  2ST/2  to  30  inches  long.  Stave 
bolts,  on  account  of  their  small  size,  offer 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  utilization 
of  trees  too  crooked,  defective  or  small  for 
poles,  lumber  and  ties.  Cooperage  mills 
pay  up  to  $4.50  and  $5.00  for  chestnut 
cordwood  delivered.  The  average  selling 
price  at  mill  for  chestnut  barrel  staves  is 
from  $5  to  $6  per  thousand. 


NATURE  AS  CONSULTING  ARCHITECT 


A  COLONY  OF  ROCKY  HOMES 
WHERE  NATURE  WAS  CON¬ 
SULTING  ARCHITECT 

A  BEAUTIFUL  suburb  is  still  a  com¬ 
paratively  rare  thing  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  True,  the  last  decade  has 
shown  much  significant  progress 
on  the  part  of  American  architects  and 
landscape  gardeners,  and  groups  of  simple, 
well  designed  and  sturdily  built  homes  are 
beginning  to  dot  the  green  fringes  of  our  cit¬ 
ies  and  towns.  But  many  of  the  outskirts 
are  still  spoiled  by  monotonous  and  unlovely 
buildings,  and  suburbs  of  genuine  beauty 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  For 
this  reason  one  is  all  the  more  delighted  to 
discover  a  colony  of  really  comfortable  and 
artistic  dwellings,  that  show  how  homelike 
atmosphere  as  well  as  architectural  charm 
can  be  achieved  by  working  in  harmony 
with  Nature  for  the  fulfilment  of  human 
needs. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  such  sub¬ 
urban  colonies  is  that  of  Lawrence  Park, 
which  nestles  among  the  rugged  outlines  of 
Bronxville,  a  few  miles  from  New  York. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  de¬ 
lightful  spot  for  a  group  of  cottages,  bunga¬ 
lows  and  big  rambling  homes  than  the 
rocky,  woodland-covered  hillside,  and  the 
prospective  home-builder  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  within  reach  of  this  pleasant 
olace  will  find  veritable  inspiration  among 
its  friendly  houses, 
inviting  gardens 
and  winding  roads. 

The  most  strik¬ 
ing  feature  of  this 
section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  its  wealth  of 
rocks  and  stones. 

Everywhere  one 
sees  them — huge 
gray  boulders  of 
granite  and  quartz 
jutting  out  from 
the  side  of  some 
grassy  hill ;  great 
lumps  of  blue  and 
purplish  rock  with 
edges  smoothed 
and  rounded  by 
years  of  weather¬ 
ing,  lying  half- 
covered  with  earth 
and  grass  and  sug-  a  typical  garden  entrance 
gesting  the  backs  field  stone  has  been  used 


of  prehistoric  elephants  submerged  in  cen¬ 
tury-long  sleep.  By  the  roadside,  man-cut 
rocky  sections  reveal  their  colored  strata, 
shifted  obliquely  by  some  earth-settling  or 
displacement  of  a  geological  past.  Mounds 
of  scattered  stones  dot  the  meadows,  relics, 
no  doubt,  of  the  moraines  left  long  ago  by 
a  melting  glacier  from  the  north — stones 
that  seem  as  though  waiting  to  be  built 
into  some  rocky  form  of  native  architec¬ 
ture. 

In  fact,  this  is  just  what  has  been  done, 
for  one  sees  low  walls  of  rough,  weather¬ 
beaten  field  stone  marking  the  boundary 
lines  of  meadows  and  farms.  This  rugged 
material  has  been  used,  too,  in  the  cottages 
and  barns — sometimes  just  for  the  founda¬ 
tion,  at  other  times  for  the  main  walls — al¬ 
ways  in  a  way  that  makes  their  natural 
beauty  of  coloring  and  irregularity  of  shape 
a  decorative  asset  of  the  buildings.  They 
remind  one  strongly  of  the  field-stone  dwell¬ 
ings  and  Quaker  meeting  houses  scattered 
around  Philadelphia.  But  while  the  whole 
countryside  near  Bronxville  and  Tuckahoe 
is  rich  in  these  simple,  picturesque  features, 
it  is  in  Lawrence  Park  that  the  stone  archi¬ 
tecture  has  been  developed  to  its  most  artis¬ 
tic  height. 

This  pleasant  region  lies  behind  the  steep 
and  rocky  mount  on  which  are  perched  the 
concrete  walls  and  terra-cotta  tiled  roofs 
of  Bronxville’s  imposing  inn,  “The  Grama- 
tan,”  a  unique  building  admirably  adapted 


IN  LAWRENCE  PARK,  N.  Y.,  WHERE  THE  IRREGULAR 
WITH  SIMPLE  AND  PICTURESQUE  EFFECT. 
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NATURE  AS  CONSULTING  ARCHITECT 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  SHOWN  HERE  IS  CHARACTERISTIC 
OF  LAWRENCE  PARK,  WHERE  FIELD-STONE  WALLS  RE¬ 
PEAT  THE  ROCKY  NOTE  OF  THE  HILLSIDE  GARDENS. 


in  plans,  design  and  materials  to  its  irregu¬ 
lar  and  towering  site. 

Lawrence  Park  is  full  of  surprises. 
Every  turn  of  the  road — and  those  turns 
are  many — brings  into  view  some  new  and 
unexpected  charm.  Here  is  a  clump  of 
trees  upon  a  grassy  incline,  with  slabs  of 
granite  at  their  feet,  and  behind  them  part 
of  that  same  rock  foundation,  blasted  and 
broken  into  convenient  fragments,  has  been 
used  for  the  walls  of  a  sturdy  vine-covered 
home.  Another  turn,  and  beyond  more 
rocky  ledges,  trees  and  knolls,  are  other 
houses  of  field  stone,  stucco  or  shingle — 
homes  that  rise  so  naturally  from  the 
rugged  ground  that  they  seem  to  have  stood 
there  for  ages,  part  of  the  form  and  spirit 
of  the  place.  And  although  they  obviously 
encompass  much  spacious  and  luxurious 
comfort,  they  have  yet  an  air  of  solid  sim¬ 
plicity.  Their  wide  sheltering  porches  and 
big  stone  chimneys,  diamond-paned  case¬ 
ments,  broad-eaved  roofs  and  peeping  dor- 


FIELD-STONE  AND  CEMENT  HOUSE,  THE  RESIDENCE  OF 
DR.  CHARLTON,  WHICH  IS  ADMIRABLY  ADAPTED  TO 
ITS  SLOPING  SITE  :  WILLIAM  BATES,  ARCHITECT. 
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mers  seem  to  spell  in  every  syllable  ot  stone 
and  beam  and  shingle,  the  word  “home.” 

Around  them,  creeping  snugly  up  to  the 
very  walls,  are  the  informal  gardens — so  in¬ 
formal,  often,  that  they  are  hardly  more 
than  little  bits  of  Nature,  coaxed  into  com¬ 
panionship  with  man.  Here  and  there, 
where  the  ground  grows  tired  of  climbing 
and  relaxes  in  a  miniature  plateau,  smooth 
lawns  appear,  bordered  with  flower-beds 
and  bushes.  But  in  most  cases  the  gardens 
have  been  left  in  primitive  wildness,  with 
only  the  suggestion  of  a  human  touch.  The 
latter  takes  the  form,  usually,  of  irregular 
patches  of  vividly  blooming  flowers  that 
gleam  with  sudden  brightness  of  blue,  pink, 
white  or  purple  among  the  more  neutral 
tones  of  the  rock. 

There  is  usually  no  dividing  line  between 
these  pleasant  gardens,  save  an  occasional 


HOME  OF  H.  A.  BANE,  SHOWING  ESPECIALLY  STURDY 
STONEWORK  IN  THE  ARCHED  PILLARS  OF  THE  PORCH: 
WILLIAM  BATES,  ARCHITECT. 


bush,  a  group  of  planting  or  a  ledge  of  rock, 
so  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  hillside  is 
almost  that  of  a  park  or  codperative  colony. 

A  dip  in  the  road  discloses  the  panorama 
of  a  wide  valley  with  wooded  hills  and  half- 
hidden  housetops  beyond  the  low  stone  wall 
and  posts  that  mark  the  farther  boundary 
of  Lawrence  Park ;  while  to  the  left  the 
road  winds  up  a  grass-grown  hill.  And  at 
this  point  is  a  most  unusual  piece  of  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Jutting  out  of  the  hill  is  a  huge  gray  granite 
boulder,  and  perched  upon  it  like  a  light¬ 
house  upon  a  rock  is  a  great  rambling  house 
that  spreads  out  solid  wings  and  airy 
porches  to  hold  it  firmly  on  the  slope.  With 
decklike  balcony  and  windowed  tower,  it 
seems  to  be  keeping  guard  over  the  quiet 
valley  below — a  veritable  rocky  sentinel. 


NATURE  AS  CONSULTING  ARCHITECT 


The  roadway  that 
curves  about  its  base 
to  the  avenue  above 
brings  one  to  the 
highest  point  of  the 
Park.  Here,  too,  are 
homes,  large  and 
small,  of  field  stone, 
brick,  wood  and 
stucco,  with  occa¬ 
sional  touches  of  half 
timber  in  the  gables 
that  remind  one  of 
English  manors  and 
cottages.  Indeed,  it 
is  very  evident  that 
the  architects  have 
drawn  considerable 
inspiration  from  the  “old  country;”  yet 
there  is  no  slavish  imitation,  but  rather 
an  adaptation  of  old  traditions  to  new 


GRANITE  BOULDERS  IN  LAWRENCE  PARK,  WHICH 
FORM  SUCH  A  RUGGED  NATURAL  SETTING  FOR  FRIEND¬ 
LY,  RAMBLING  HOMES  AND  INFORMAL  HILLSIDE 
GARDENS. 


THE  HOME  OF  J.  C.  GAZLAY,  WHERE  THE  ROUGH 
STONE  OF  THE  HILLSIDE  HAS  BEEN  CONVERTED  INTO 
STURDY  FOUNDATION  WALLS. 

off”  some  eccentric  effect.  Fortunately, 
however,  such  instances  are  few  and  far 
between,  so  that  the  main  impression  of  the 
colony  is  one  of  unusual  architectural  sin¬ 
cerity,  friendliness  and  natural  charm. 

Below  the  pleasant  by-ways  of  Lawrence 
Park  and  its  garden-circled  homes,  is  a 
quaint  little  stone  church  by  the  roadside, 
whose  rugged  walls  bring  to  mind  the  old 
Bible  comment  about  the  wise  man  of  the 
parable  who  built  his  house  upon  a  stony 
site :  “and  the  rain  descended  and  the  floods 
came  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house  ;  and  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  found¬ 
ed  upon  a  rock.”  So,  too,  have  the  build¬ 
ers  of  this  woodland  suburb  planted  their 
walls  in  solid  stone,  and  in  doing  so  have 
discovered  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  rocky  architecture. 


needs.  Each  house  seems  essentially  the 
outcome  of  individual  and  local  condi¬ 
tions,  planned  to  express  definite  ideals  in 
close  harmony  with  the  materials  and  site. 
And  always  one  feels  that  the  rocks  and 
trees,  the  little  hills  and  valleys,  have  all 
been  courteously  considered  in  the  planning 
and  building  of  the  home.  Nature  has  been 
“consulting  architect”  as  it  were,  with  the 
result  that  human  handiwork  of  real  beauty 
has  been  achieved  without  the  sacrifice  of 
native  loveliness.  Of  course  there  are  a 
few  mistakes,  a  few  details  that  are  not  as 
sympathetic  as  they  might  be  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  scheme ;  but  those  are  the  spots  in 
which  Nature  was  not  consulted  or  her  ad¬ 
vice  not  wisely  taken,  where  the  architect 
was  too  egotistical  or  too  eager  to  “show 


WINDING  ROADWAY  WITH  FIELD-STONE  POSTS,  THAT 
LEADS  TO  ROBERT  LIVINGSTON’S  HOME,  ORIGINALLY 
DESIGNED  BY  WILLIAM  BATES  FOR  THE  WIFE  OF  THE 
LATE  GENERAL  CUSTER. 
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SAFEGUARDING  THE  HOME  AGAINST  EIRE 


SAFEGUARDING  THE  HOME 
AGAINST  EIRE:  BY  AGNES 
ATHOL 

WAS  awakened  one  morning  some 
months  ago  by  the  confused  sound  of 
many  voices  and  vehicles  just  outside 
tnv  house.  When  I  looked  out  of  the 
window,  1  was  horrified  to  discover  that 
Mrs.  Gifford’s  house  across  the  street  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  roof  of  the 
house  next  to  the  burned  one  was  on  fire, 
the  engine  concentrating  its  attention  on  it. 

Ours  is  a  little  community  of  twenty  or 
thirty  frame  houses,  lying  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city — not  quickly  accessible  to  the 
tire  department.  Nevertheless,  neither  the 
Giffords  nor  myself  nor  any  one  else  to  my 
knowledge,  in  the  entire  vicinity,  had  ever 
installed  any  protection  against  fire.  It 
might  easily  have  been  my  house  that 
burned  while  I  slept  heavily  on ;  the  sparks 
on  my  neighbor’s  roof  might  just  as  well, 
with  slightly  different  wind,  have  alighted 
on  our  shingles.  Certainly  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  fool’s  luck  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so. 

The  owners  of  the  property  just  de¬ 
stroyed  had  recently  spent  several  hundred 
dollars  on  painting  and  redecorating  their 
home.  Had  one-third  of  this  amount  been 
put  into  fire  protective  devices,  especially 
in  the  cellar,  where  the  overheated  furnace 
caused  the  trouble,  the  house  might  have 
been  saved.  Their  frightened  dog  rushed 
upstairs  through  the  smoke  and  roused 
them  barely  in  time  to  get  out  over  the 
blazing  beams ;  an  automatic  alarm  on  the 
stairway  would  have  warned  them  of 
danger  many  minutes  sooner.  After  the 
Gifford  fire  I  went  to  a  friend  who  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Fire  Underwriters  and 
asked  what  to  do  to  make  our  house  safe. 

“Get  sprinklers,”  was  the  first  thing  he 
said.  “Everybody  ought  to  put  sprinklers 
in  the  basement  when  they  build.  The  fire 
department  is  all  right,  but  most  people  fail 
to  send  in  an  alarm  till  the  fire  gets  too  big 
to  handle.” 

“But  what  are  sprinklers?”  I  asked. 

“Go  into  almost  any  department  store  or 
factory  and  look  up  at  the  ceiling.  You 
will  see  a  number  of  parallel  water  pipes 
with  little  knobs  along  them  at  intervals. 
Those  are  the  automatic  sprinkler  nozzles. 
They  are  sealed  by  a  little  plug  of  metal 
which  is  fusible  at  a  low  temperature. 
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Suppose  you  have  sprinklers  in  your  cellar 
and  the  furnace  is  accidentally  neglected. 
The  unusual  heat  melts  off  the  plug  and  the 
water  rushes  out  and  extinguishes  the  fire. 
A  round  disc  immediately  in  front  of  each 
nozzle  makes  the  water  spray  out  over 
about  a  hundred  square  feet.  The  sprink¬ 
lers  act  whether  anybody  is  home  or  not — 
and  you  can’t  stop  them  from  putting  out 
your  fire  till  the  water  is  turned  off  at  the 
main.” 

“I  see.  If  Mr.  Gifford  had  put  sprink¬ 
lers  in  the  cellar  the  fire  would  have  gotten 
no  further.  But  do  you  have  to  have  them 
all  over  the  house  ?” 

"No,”  replied  Mr.  Rhodes,  my  expert 
friend.  “Not  in  private  dwellings.  But  if 
your  other  neighbor  had  had  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  wetting  down  the  roof  he  would 
not  be  employing  those  expensive  carpen¬ 
ters  to  reshingle  it.  A  perforated  water 
pipe  along  the  ridge-pole  could  be  operated 
by  a  valve  in  the  attic.  Any  woman  could 
manage  it.” 

“Doesn’t  it  cost  a  lot  to  install  pipes  and 
sprinklers  ?” 

“Not  as  much  as  a  fire  costs,”  he 
answered  drily.  “Of  course  any  instal¬ 
lation — gas,  electricity,  fireplaces,  cup¬ 
boards — anything,  is  cheaper  at  the  time  a 
house  is  under  construction.  But  it  is 
really  very  easy  to  connect  a  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem  with  your  water  pipes  in  the  cellar  be¬ 
cause  they  all  run  through  the  basement 
before  passing  to  the  different  rooms  of  the 
house. 

“Another  good  cellar  precaution  is  a 
sheet  of  metal — zinc  or  tin — immediately 
over  the  furnace.  And  of  course  keep  the 
cellar  clean  and  tidy  without  accumulations 
of  rubbish.  Upstairs  there  are  other  ways 
of  checking  fires  quickly.” 

“Chemical  extinguishers  ?” 

“Sometimes.  One  kind  of  dry  powder 
extinguisher  is  splendid  for  putting  out 
burning  fat  or  oil  in  the  kitchen — when 
the  oven  catches  fire,  or  a  lamp  is  over¬ 
turned.  An  extinguisher  which  forms  a 
blanket  of  heavy  gas  is  the  thing  for  the 
electrical  fires  that  result  from  a  frayed 
light  cord  or  electric  iron  attachment 
which  has  become  worn.  This  type  of 
machine  is  invaluable  in  the  garage  for 
gasoline  flare-ups,  which  occur  so  com¬ 
monly.  It  is  operated  quickly  and  simply 
bv  a  valve  wheel,  and  comes  in  a  size  so 
small,  fitted  with  brackets,  that  it  can  be 
hung  up  inside  the  automobile.” 


SAFEGUARDING  THE  HOME  AGAINST  FIRE 


“I  thought  chemical  extinguishers  were 
liquids,”  I  ventured. 

“Many  are.  The  liquid  extinguishers  are 
better  for  fires  that  are  spread  out  in  a 
room,  the  dry  powder  kind  for  those  in  a 
confined  space — a  fire  in  a  closet  or  a  fry¬ 
ing  pan.  The  gas  kind,  while  especially 
intended  for  fires  caused  by  volatile  oils 
which  are  spread  by  the  use  of  water,  are 
also  of  all  around  service.  Most  liquid 
extinguishers  are  really  water  extinguish¬ 
ers.  They  are  similarly  charged  but  differ 
in  the  devices  by  which  the  charge  is  re¬ 
leased.  Nearly  all  of  them  contain  inside 
a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  which 
is  suspended  a  small  phial  of  sulphuric 
acid.  When  the  machine  is  turned  upside 
down  the  sulphuric  acid  is  discharged  into 
the  soda  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed — 
the  same  gas  our  soda  water  contains. 
This  propels  the  water  out  with  great  force 
and  adds  to  the  extinguishing  efficiency.” 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
chemical  apparatus  on  each  floor?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  only  when  you  buy  an 
extinguisher,  see  if  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
in  Chicago.  If  you  are  not  sure,  write  and 
find  out.  Every  good  device  for  fire¬ 
fighting,  from  non-freezing  hydrants  to 
patent  glove  cleansers,  is  given  our  seal  of 
approval  and  listed  so  people  can  be  cer¬ 
tain.  You  ought  to  try  all  the  extinguish¬ 
ers  in  the  house  once  in  a  while,  marking 
on  a  tag  when  they  were  refilled  and  by 
whom.  The  awful  Iroquois  Theater  disas¬ 
ter  could  have  been  checked  if  the  extin¬ 
guishers  had  worked  right.” 

“How  about  fire  pails?” 

“Have  two  or  three,  by  all  means.  I 
should  set  them  on  a  bench  or  shelf  in  the 
upper  hall  where  they  would  not  be  emp¬ 
tied  or  knocked  over.  The  trouble  is,  fire 
pails  and  extinguishers  are  not  enough. 
Human  beings  are  necessary  to  make  use 
of  them.  What  people  need  in  addition  are 
the  automatic  devices  which  go  off  before 
the  situation  is  serious  and  either  put  the 
fire  out  or  give  a  warning.  Take  the 
thermostat,  which  is  an  automatic  alarm — ■ 
literally  a  heat  recorder.  Some  of  them 
operate  by  a  sensitive  metal  spring  and 
others  by  compressed  air.  You  can  attach 
them  to  an  electric  bell  circuit  exactly  like 
the  door-bell.  When  any  unusual  heat 
rises  about  them  the  spring  or  compressed 
air  expands  and  acts  upon  the  electric  cir¬ 
cuit.  The  bell  begins  to  ring  and  rouses 


the  family  long  before  the  fire  is  beyond 
control.  I  should  put  thermostats  on  the 
ground  floor  near  the  stairwell,  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  storeroom,  and  possibly  at 
the  top  of  the  basement  stairs — all  the 
main  fire-danger  points  of  a  house.  Then 
before  the  fire  amounted  to  anything  it 
would  actually  be  ringing  for  admission !” 

As  I  was  thanking  Mr.  Rhodes  another 
question  occurred  to  me.  “We  carry  fire 
insurance,  of  course,  but  no  amount  of 
money  could  replace  some  of  my  old  furni¬ 
ture.  What  is  the  relation  of  insurance  to 
fires,  anyway?  It  doesn’t  really  give  you 
back  what  you  lose.” 

“That’s  what  most  people  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  Insurance  is  all  right  as  far  as  it 
goes — it  is  a  protection  from  absolute  desti¬ 
tution,  but  it  doesn’t  replace  anything. 
What  is  burned  is  gone  —  irrevocably 
wasted.  The  materials,  time  and  labor  ex¬ 
pended  on  what  has  been  burned  are  abso¬ 
lutely  thrown  away.  Insurance  capital  is 
like  a  reservoir  from  which  temporary 
assistance  flows  out  to  meet  the  distress  of 
the  loser.  This  reservoir  has  to  be  kept 
full  all  the  time.  You  pay  a  little,  I  pay  a 
little,  in  direct  premium  or  charge  for  pro¬ 
tection  ;  we  pay  a  great  deal  more  indi¬ 
rectly — higher  office  rent  because  the  land¬ 
lord  has  to  insure,  higher  food  and  clothing 
prices  because  factories  and  stores  have  to 
insure.  This  will  be  true  as  long  as  pre¬ 
ventable  fires  continue  to  occur. 

“But  there  is  one  aspect  of  insurance  that 
is  self-evident.  The.  more  remote  the  fire 
hazard  in  your  home,  the  less  you  have  to 
pay  directly  in  the  form  of  premiums  to  get 
financial  protection.  It’s  sound  business 
policy,  therefore,  to  reduce  one’s  rate  by 
installing  preventive  safeguards,  isn’t  it?” 

AVERY  wise  man  once  admitted  that 
there  were  three  things  which  were 
too  wonderful  for  him,  yea,  four  which 
he  knew  not :  the  way  of  an  eagle  in 
the  air ;  the  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock ; 
the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ; 
and  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid. 

I  take  it  that  he  was  in  no  way  perplexed 
by  three  things  that  are  beyond  me,  yea, 
four  which  I  could  never  get  the  hang  of : 
the  way  of  a  setting  hen  ;  the  way  of  a  cow 
in  the  corn  ;  the  way  of  Hannah  Belden  at 
a  Methodist  revival ;  and  the  way  of  a 
church  member  with  a  heifer  to  sell. — 
From  “The  Philosophy  of  Zarathustra 
Sims.” 
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CONCRETE  IN  HOME  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  OF  INTERESTING 
AND  UNIQUE  DESIGN 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  character¬ 
istics  of  American  architecture  to¬ 
day  is  the  widespread  use  of  con¬ 
crete.  We  see  it  in  our  skyscrapers, 
in  the  great  railroad  terminals,  libraries 
and  other  public  buildings,  as  well  as  in 
our  suburban  and  country  homes — from 
the  simplest  bungalow  to  the  most  luxuri¬ 
ous  residence.  As  a 
rule  this  adaptable  ma¬ 
terial  is  used  with  re¬ 
markably  good  effect. 

Our  architects  seem  to 
appreciate  its  varied 
possibilities  for  beauty, 
and  at  the  same  time 
realize  the  need  for  a 
more  or  less  simple, 
sturdy  style  which  the 
very  nature  of  con¬ 
crete  suggests.  They 
have  discovered,  too, 
the  unique  decorative 
quality  that  may  be  at¬ 
tained  through  well- 
balanced  proportions 
and  harmonious  lines, 
through  the  tone  and 
texture  of  the  surface 
and  the  design  of  the 
various  structural 
features.  And  work¬ 
ing  in  sympathy  with 
the  material  itself,  with 


HOME  OF  DR.  CHARLES  PULLEN  AT  ROCHESTER.  NEW 
YORK  :  THIS  BUNGALOW  IS  OF  HOLLOW-WALL  CON¬ 
CRETE  WITH  ROOF  OF  RED  CONCRETE  TILE:  THE  ROOMS 
ARE  BUILT  AROUND  A  CENTRAL  GLASS-COVERED  PATIO 
THAT  SUGGESTS  A  DELIGHTFUL  ADAPTATION  OF  A 
SOUTHERN  FEATURE  TO  NORTHERN  NEEDS. 

due  regard  for  all  these  latent  virtues,  they 
are  recording  today  in  concrete  an  excep¬ 
tionally  interesting  chapter  in  the  architec¬ 
tural  history  of  our  land. 

Aside  from  its  artistic  qualities,  concrete 
has  many  practical  ones  that  recommend  it 
to  a  high  place  in  the  modern  home- 


DINING  ROOM  IN  DOCTOR  PULLEN  S  BUNGALOW  :  THIS  ROOM  OPENS  INTO  THE 
CENTRAL  PATIO  WITH  ITS  FOUNTAIN',  POOL  AND  FLOWERS  :  THE  PANELED  WALLS 
AND  SIMPLE  FURNISHINGS  ARE  IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  STURDY  STYLE  OF  THE 
BUILDING:  C.  R.  NEWKIRK  WAS  THE  ARCHITECT. 
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builder’s  esteem.  Not  only  is  it  durable, 
requiring  little  in  the  way  of  up-keep,  but 
it  is  proof  against  water,  fire  and  vermin, 
and  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  rendering 
a  house  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter — that  pleasant  and  much-desired 
paradox.  Moreover,  it  lends  itself  to  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive  forms  of  construc¬ 
tion.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  concrete  is  taking  its  place  today  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  building  ma¬ 
terials,  and  is  already  playing  a  significant 
role  in  the  developing  of  a  typically  Amer¬ 
ican  architecture. 

There  are  many  forms  of  concrete 
construction  in  use  nowadays.  Besides 
various  kinds  of  stucco  work,  in  which 
coatings  of  concrete  are  applied  to  brick, 
hollow  tile  or  metal  lath,  we  have  solid  and 
reinforced  concrete,  concrete  block  and 
hollow  wall.  This  last,  although  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  invention,  has  success¬ 
fully  passed  its  experimental  stage,  and  is 
now  being  used  with  remarkably  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  for  buildings  of  many  types  all 
over  the  country. 

The  examples  of  hollow- wall  concrete 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs 
are  interesting  illustrations  of  the  adapt¬ 
ability  of  this  particular  form  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  buildings,  which  are  on  the 
estate  of  Dr.  Charles  Pullen,  Rochester, 
New  York,  were  designed  by  C.  R.  New¬ 
kirk,  architect,  and  were  erected  by  the 
Van  Guilder  Hollow-Wall  method  which 
has  proved  so  useful  and  economical  for 
all  sorts  of  structural  work  where  strong, 
well-insulated  walls  are  desired. 

The  same  general  style  is  followed  in 
both  the  bungalow  and  the  combined  care¬ 


caretaker’s  cottage  and  stable  with  garage  be¬ 
tween,  on  doctor  pullen’s  estate  :  the  building 
harmonizes  in  material,  color  and  design  with 

THE  NEARBY  BUNGALOW. 

taker’s  cottage,  garage  and  stable,  which 
stand  a  little  distance  away.  And  this  har¬ 
mony  of  materials,  color  scheme  and  de¬ 
sign  lends  a  certain  unity  and  distinction  to 
the  grounds  which  will  of  course  be  con¬ 
siderably  enhanced  when  the  planting  of 
shrubs,  trees  and  flower-beds  has  linked 
the  two  buildings  to  each  other  and  to  their 
surroundings.  The  somewhat  rough  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  concrete  surfaces,  combined 
with  the  darker  note  of  the  woodwork  and 
the  rich  tones  of  the  red  concrete-tile  roof, 
form  an  attractive  contrast,  and  need  only 
the  addition  of  a  few  vines  to  complete 
their  picturesque  air.  There  are  several 
unique  touches  in  the  design  of  the  roof, 
gables  and  dormers,  which  show  an  origi¬ 
nal  handling  of  both  plans  and  materials. 
The  wide  projections  of  the  eaves,  the  shad¬ 
owy  and  inviting  recess  of  the  porch  with 
its  concrete  steps  and  parapet,  the  square 
effect  at  the  top  of  the  roof,  the  timbers 
that  project  through  the  walls,  and  the  use 
of  transoms  above  the  double  windows — 
these  are  all  practical  and  decorative  fea¬ 
tures. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  bungalow,  in¬ 
spiration  has  evidently  been  drawn  from 
the  Mission  architecture  of  the  South,  for 
the  house,  which  is  60  feet  square,  is  built 
around  a  central  court  covered  by  a  large 
skylight  which  shelters  the  place  from  the 
inclemencies  of  a  northern  climate,  and  yet 
leaves  it  with  a  glimpse  of  sky  overhead, 
suggesting  the  sunny,  open  patios  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  homes.  This  effect  is  further  em- 
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phasized  at  the  front  of  the  court,  which 
is  filled  by  a  wide  group  of  long,  small- 
paned  windows,  two  stories  in  height,  and 
protected  at  the  top  by  a  hood  of  red  tile. 
The  patio  itself  is  of  concrete,  with  a  foun¬ 
tain  and  pool  in  the  center  where  ferns, 
flowers  and  vines  lend  a  garden  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  building  of  a  big  open  fire¬ 
place  with  tiled  hearth  in  an  alcove  of  one 
wall  allows  this  delightful  place  to  be  used 
in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

From  the  patio  open  the  various  rooms. 
Some  impression  of  their  homelike  quality 
can  be  gained  from  the  photograph  of  the 
interior  which  we  are  reproducing,  and 
which  shows  a  corner  of  the  dining  room 
and  the  opening  into  the  room  beyond. 

The  view  of  the  other  buildings  shows  a 
practical  and  pleasing  way  of  combining 
cottage,  garage  and  stable  in  one  group. 
The  dwelling  portion  is  particularly  worth 
noting,  for  the  concrete  parapet  and  pillars 
of  the  porch  form  an  interesting  extension, 
giving  a  lighter  touch  to  the  solid  form  of 
the  main  structure,  and  affording  a  roomv 
place  for  outdoor  life.  The  garage,  which 
is  the  connecting  link  between  cottage  and 
stable,  also  makes  a  break  in  the  contour 
of  the  mass. 

Nothing  has  been  attempted  in  the  way 
of  ornament,  in  either  this  group  or  the 
bungalow,  the  architect  relying  for  beauty 
entirely  upon  texture,  color  and  design. 
But  in  its  sturdy,  unpretentious  way,  this 
roomy  home  and  its  out-buildings  present 
an  unusually  pleasant  group,  suggesting 
one  of  many  ways  in  which  concrete  and 
tile  may  be  combined  with  artistic  results. 

It  would  of  course  be  possible,  in  build¬ 
ings  of  this  type,  to  introduce  a  touch  of 
decorative  color  in  the  gables  or  along  the 
parapets  of  the  porches,  in  the  shape  of 
colored  tiles  whose  rich  tones  would  lend 
a  touch  of  emphasis  to  the  surface  and 
overcome  any  danger  of  monotony.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  each 
individual  owner  and  his  architect;  some 
prefer  the  simplicity  of  the  plain,  un¬ 
adorned  concrete,  which  has  always  a  cer¬ 
tain  dignity  of  its  own  when  rightly  used ; 
others  like  to  add  a  gracious  tracery  to  its 
bareness  by  the  planting  of  vines ;  still 
others  see  in  the  insertion  of  tile  mosaics  in 
some  geometric  form,  the  ideal  means 
of  decoration.  But  whichever  medium  is 
chosen,  one  can  always  achieve  both  indi¬ 
viduality  of  feeling  and  artistic  effect  in 
even  the  simplest  concrete  home. 


BIG  CAMPAIGN  FOR  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  EDUCATION 

HE  National  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Industrial  Education  is 
planning  to  raise  a  large  sum  of 
money  during  the  coming  month, 
to  go  toward  the  expenses  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  next  five  years.  $100,000  is 
to  be  raised  by  the  committee  in  New  York 
City  alone,  and  other  committees  will  be 
formed  in  various  big  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  members  of  the  society  believe  that 
the  worker  must  be  trained  to  work  and 
that  the  State  should  train  him.  In  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  country,  they  say,  education  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
State.  A  worker  who  is  not  trained  to 
work  is  not  educated.  The  State  should 
give  him  the  broadest  mental  equipment 
possible  in  the  given  time,  and  at  the  same 
time  fit  him  for  more  or  less  specialized 
work. 

There  is  abundant  provision,  the  society 
feels,  for  the  youth  who  can  take  long 
years  of  schooling  to  prepare  for  a  profes¬ 
sion  ;  public  funds  and  private  endowments 
are  at  his  disposal.  But  the  boy  or  girl 
who  would  be  trained  for  the  trades,  the 
industries  or  the  household  has  hitherto 
been  left  to  his  or  her  own  devices,  with 
lamentable  result. 

There  is  an  ever-growing  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  for  industrial  education.  Labor 
unions,  manufacturers’  associations,  social 
workers,  educators,  citizens  in  general  are 
aware  of  this  great  need.  Industrial 
schools  are  springing  up  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  they 
will  receive  Federal  aid.  For  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  country  depends  largely  on  the 
efficiency  of  its  workers,  and  the  more  ade¬ 
quate  their  technical  training,  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  they  will  naturally  be. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  is  a  centralizing 
agency  where  those  who  have  special 
knowledge  of  industrial  education  bring 
that  knowledge  and  make  it  generally 
available.  Its  committees  are  at  work  on 
such  problems  as  those  of  legislation,  work 
for  girls  and  women,  industrial  and  trade 
schools,  practical  part-time  schools  and 
evening  industrial  schools,  endeavoring,  by 
legislative  and  educational  means,  to  raise 
the  general  standard  of  industrial  effi¬ 
ciency. 
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A  MOTOR  TRUCK  WITH  TOP'TN  THE  TROPICS. 

istence  of  good  roads.  Certainly  they  are 
constant  associates  and  also  invaluable 
allies  of  man. 

Motor  cars  and  good  roads  have  brought 
the  city  and  the  country  into  a  more 
friendly  association  and  understanding. 
Since  a  city’s  existence  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  its  back  country,  it  is  well  for 
them  to  work  pleasantly  and  confidentially 
together— for  the  well  being  of  one  is  based 
upon  the  success  of  the  other.  In  America 
are  more  than  2,222,248  miles  of  excellent 
roads  connecting  city  and  country,  and  over 
50,000  motor  trucks  thundering  over  them, 
rushing  fresh  farm  products  into  cities  and 
returning  to  the  country  laden  with  needed 
products  of  the  city. 

Horses  are  no  longer  adequate  to  the 
stupendous  task  of  keeping  city  and  coun- 
■  trv  in  close  touch.  Neither  are  the  steam 
cars  able  to  push  infinitesimal  arteries  into 
every  secluded  hamlet  and  valley,  making 
them  a  necessary,  a  vital  part  of  one  great 
living  system.  The  motor  car  is  proving 
itself  to  be  the  indispensable  mediator  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country.  Business  men  are 
transported  daily  from  suburban  home  to 
skyscraper  office  in  quick  time  and  with 
much  comfort  by  the  ever  handy  motor  car 
without  the  annoyance  of  rushing  to  catch 


THE  MOTOR  TRUCK  IN  COUN¬ 
TRY  AND  CITY  SERVICE 

MAN  invented  explosives  and  har¬ 
nessed  the  lightning,  to  war  with 
his  enemies,  to  defend  himself  and 
his  property,  to  strike  death  to  his 
neighbors  or  to  keep  them  in  proper  subjec¬ 
tion,  in  fitting  awe  of  his  masterful  prow¬ 
ess.  Now  he  controls  these  powers  so 
superhumanly  invoked  in  the  cause  of  war, 
for  a  vastly  different  purpose — to  plow  his 
fields  and  take  their  yield  to  market.  His 
first  roads  were  highways  of  death  and 
destruction.  He  built  them  .that  his  armies 
might  have  a  quick  access  to  the  granaries 
of  his  neighbors  and  bring  back  with  ease 
the  ill-gotten  plunder.  Their  whole  intent 
and  purpose  was  hostile,  they  were  power¬ 
ful  weapons  for  the  ravishment  of  lands, 
the  pillage  of  property,  the  enslaving  of 
people.  Now  roads  are  built  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  produce  instead  of  armies. 
Their  whole  intent  and  purpose  is  neigh¬ 
borly  cooperation  instead  of  neighborly 
annihilation. 

Good  roads  and  controlled  explosives  are 
now'  man’s  most  powerful  aids  to  personal 
and  public  advancement.  They  have  been 
associated  with  him  through  many  phases 
of  his  history,  through  his  wars,  his  pleas¬ 
ures  and  his  commercial  enterprises.  It  is 
a  question  as  to  whether  good  roads  have 
increased  by  demand  of  motor  vehicles  or 
jvhether  motor  cars  have  developed  in 
popularity  and  usefulness  because  of  the  ex- 
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TIIE  MOTOR  TRUCK  IN  CITY  AND  COUNTRY 


trains  for  the  privilege  of  standing  all  the 
way  to  the  city.  The  pleasure  car  has 
brought  back  to  the  city  man  his  almost  lost 
memory  and  love  of  the  country. 

The  motor  truck  is  the  revolutionary,  the 
long-prophesied  aid  of  city  and  country. 
Once  there  was  rebellion  because  the  steam 
shovel  did  the  work  of  a  hundred  hand- 


used  to  convey  guests  to  and  from  railway 
stations,  the  two  rear  seats  being  remov¬ 
able,  which  allows  for  ample  baggage 
space.  The  closed  delivery  cars  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  for  city  service  and  for  transport¬ 
ing  perishable  country  produce.  The  open 
type  body  as  shown  in  one  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  is  more  convenient  for  general  haul- 


shovel  men  in  quicker  time.  There  is  no 
rebellion  anywhere  because  the  motor  truck 
does  the  work  of  a  hundred  teamsters.  In 
India  even  there  is  nothing  but  admiration 
for  the  wonderful  engine  that  in  five  trips 
of  fifteen  minutes  each  can  transport  the 
cotton  that  takes  thirty  men  and  sixty  bul¬ 
locks  an  hour's  trip  each.  They  are  being 
extensively  used  there,  operated  by  white- 
turbaned  drivers,  and  are  pushing  into  the 
almost  isolated  farm  provinces,  paving  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  railroads.  In  China 
they  are  augmenting  the  efficiency  of  the 
camel  caravan,  receiving  the  goods  brought 
over  the  northern  desert  routes  and  rushing 
them  quickly  into  Canton  and  the  seaports 
of  Hongkong  or  Shanghai. 

In  America  their  uses  are  so  various  and 
important  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
make  mention  of  them  all.  yet  new  employ¬ 
ments  are  continually  being  developed  for 
them,  especially  in  country  estate  service. 
As  general  utility  cars,  their  design  is 
legion,  each  owner  adapting  the  open  body 
or  closed  type  to  his  especial  need.  There 
is  a  combination  passenger  and  luggage  car 


MOTOR  TRUCK  WITHOUT  TOP. 

ing  of  farm  materials  about  a  large  estate, 
in  moving  household  goods  to  and  from 
city  and  country  house,  and  carrying  dairy 
products  to  early  markets.  These  open 
body  cars,  especially  in  the  West,  are  often 
supplied  with  removable  tops  and  are  in 
this  form  frequently  draughted  in  the 
transportation  service  of  small  fruits.  With 
these  smaller  open  trucks,  berries  and  small 
fruits  can  be  rushed  in  good  condition  to  an 
early  market. 

Fruit  growers  constantly  testify  to  the 
value  of  the  large  fruit  trucks  in  making 
quick  deliveries  when  the  markets  demand, 
thus  permitting  the  grower  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  unexpected  opportunities.  One  re¬ 
port  of  a  New  Jersey  fruit  grower  will 
serve  as  illustration  of  their  efficiency.  He 
writes :  “One  day  last  summer  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  ship  two  carloads  of 
apples  from  Beverly  station  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  I  had  no  pickers  on 
hand,  so  my  truck  was  dispatched  early  in 
the  morning  to  Palmyra,  nine  miles  away, 
for  eleven  men  to  pick  my  apples.  After 
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making  this  eighteen- 
mile  trip,  the  truck 
made  eleven  trips  to 
Beverly,  carrying  sixty 
bushels  of  apples  at  a 
load.  The  distance  to 
Beverly  and  back  is 
seven  miles,  and  these 
•eleven  trips,  therefore, 
aggregate  seventy- 
seven  miles.  The 
Autocar  then  took  the 
eleven  pickers  back  to 
.their  homes  in  Pal¬ 
myra,  making  eighteen 
miles  more  for  the 
day.  The  total  dis¬ 
tance  traversed  by  the 
Autocar  on  this  day 
was  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  miles.  To  have  accomplished  this 
work  with  horses,  taking  into  consideration 
the  difficulty  of  getting  pickers  on  hand, 
w^ould  have  practically  been  impossible  in 
•order  to  make  my  shipment  promptly. 
Three  trips  to  Beverly  and  back  is  about 
as  much  as  a  team  of  horses  can  accom¬ 
plish  in  a  day.” 

The  demountable  truck  is  another  form 
recently  introduced  for  the  convenience  of 
•country  estates.  It  is  a  truck  having  a  body 
built  to  receive  a  loaded  rack.  This  elimi¬ 
nates  the  time  formerly  wasted  by  having 
the  motor  wait,  idle,  while  being  loaded. 
Now  the  truck  runs  up  to  the  loading  shed, 
receives  its  already  loaded  tray,  and  is  off 


A  MOTOR  TRUCK  LOADED  WITH  VEGETABLES  :  GREAT 
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again  with  no  waste  of  time.  This  new 
form  of  delivery  truck,  which  is  as  service¬ 
able  in  the  city  as  in  the  country,  now 
averages  40  or  50  miles  a  day  when  pre¬ 
viously  it  could  average  but  15 — -for  there  is 
positively  no  wasted  time.  The  body  is 
not  only  demountable  but  is  power-dumped. 
Contrast  this  with  the  delivery  service  of 
the  immediate  as  well  as  far  past  and 
we  realize  howr  rapidly  these  power  vehi¬ 
cles  are  working  themselves  into  an  indis¬ 
pensable  factor  of  modern  life.  Their  fu¬ 
ture  form  can  hardly  be  prophesied. 

Fruit  growers,  coal  dealers,  dairymen, 
packing  companies,  in  fact, 
every  business  requiring  ex¬ 
press  delivery  of  goods,  now 
consider  large  motor  trucks 
as  indispensable.  Improved 
loading  and  unloading  facilities 
constantly  being  introduced  are 
helping  to  cause  a  steady  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  horses 
used  in  city  trucking. 

In  their  stead  are  tireless, 
efficient,  powerful  motor 
trucks,  mighty  as  Hercules, 
reliable  steel-armored  messen¬ 
gers  of  the  Gods  of  Neighbor- 
1  i  n  e  s  s  and  Good  Fortune. 
Streets  are  cleaner  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  with  greater 
despatch  now  that  these  mod¬ 
ern  monsters  have  relieved  the 
overburdened  horse  of  a  task 
too  great  for  its  ability. 
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THE  PICNIC  HOUSE 

HEN  the  men  and  women  who 
closed  the  doors  of  their  bleak 
New  England  houses  rebelling 
at  the  severity  of  a  climate  that 
imprisoned  them  and  banished  their  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
moved  Westward  following  their  desire  for 
freedom,  and  reached  California,  they 
found  a  climatic  welcome  exceeding  their 
expectations.  They  hopefully  penetrated 
the  canyons  and  climbed  the  hilltops  of  that 
hospitable  land,  their  air-tight  New  Eng¬ 
land  homes  exchanged  for  the  airiest  struc¬ 
tures  they  could  stimulate  the  architects  to 
build.  Their  bedrooms,  whose  every  crack 
was  once  fairly  caulked  in  an  endeavor  to 
shut  out  every  breath  of  air,  are  now  little 
more  than  a  roof  upheld  by  four  corner 
posts. 

Their  ways  of  getting  the  Western  house 
plans  adjusted  to  their  universal  demand 
for  an  outdoor  sleeping  room  are  various 
indeed.  Architects  and  owners  plan  almost 
invariably  for  an  especial  privacy  for  the 
outdoor  sleeping  room.  A  house  designed 
by  W.  E.  Allen  for  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wiles  of 
Los  Angeles  presents  one  successful  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  obtaining  a  quiet 
seclusion  for  the  porch  bedroom.  Two 
bedrooms  have  been  included  in  the  plan, 
that  are  as  retired,  as  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  house  as  though  perched  upon 
a  mountain  top. 

They  call  the  little  place  a  “Picnic 
House,”  for  no  other  name  seemed  to  fit  it 
so  well.  A  picnic  is  a  day  out  of  doors ; 
a  day  when  there  is  no  household  drudgery, 
when  meals  are  eaten  under  trees  instead 


PICNIC  HOUSE  IN  CALIFORNIA  SHOWING  SLEEPING 
PORCHES  ON  UPPER  FLOOR. 

of  roofs.  The  name  is  therefore  entirely 
appropriate,  for  every  day  there  is  spent 
out  of  doors,  meals  are  served  on  the  green- 
roofed  pergola  room  and  household  drudg¬ 
ery  is  unknown,  for  everything  has  been 
planned  for  economy  of  effort. 

The  outside  walls  of  this  simple  little  six- 
room  house  are  of  i  x  12  rough  boards 
covered  with  split  redwood  shakes,  which 
without  the  application  of  paint,  stain  or 
oil  soon  have  the  appearance  of  being  old 
and  weathered.  The  roof  is  of  white 
malthoid  with  the  edges  heavily  rolled. 
The  eaves  have  an  extension  of  four  feet 
and  are  heavily  bracketed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Swiss  chalet.  In  the  center  of  the 
front  wall  is  a  small  brick-floored  entrance 
porch,  roofed  and  partly  recessed.  The 
wide  front  door,  which  is  of  a  single  slab 
of  redwood,  opens  into  the  living  room. 

The  living  room  has  been  treated  in  an 
original  way.  On  either  side  of  the  wide 
front  door  are  open  stairways  leading  to  the 
upper  sleeping  room,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
western  and  the  other  the  eastern  end  of 
the  house.  The  first  landing  of  the  stairs 
is  open,  the  next  has  a  low  railing  with 
simple  newel,  the  upper  part  is  enclosed  by 
a  lowered  width  of  ceiling.  The  ceiling, 
then,  of  both  ends  of  the  29  x  16  room  is 
lowered  for  a  width  of  four  feet  to  an 
eight  foot  level  and  beamed  with  2x8  tim¬ 
ber  set  18  inches  apart.  These  lowered 
portions  of  the  room  to  a  height  of  five 
feet  are  faced  with  1  x  12  rough  boards 
with  three  inch  battens,  paneled  above  the 
plate  rail  with  strips  of  natural  tan  Chi¬ 
nese  tea  matting. 
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The  central  part  of 
the  ceiling  peaks  with 
the  roof  lines  and  is 
finished  with  I  x  6 
rough  boards  laid  on 
2x4  rafters,  all  ex¬ 
posed  and  stained  a 
rich  brown.  A  dull 
red  brick  fireplace  at 
one  end  of  the  room 
extends  clear  to  the 
ceiling.  This  large 
central  room  is  living 
room,  music  room, 
library  and  on  rainy 
days  a  dining  room. 

There  is  a  built-in 
buffet-cupboard  near 
the  door  into  the  kitch¬ 
en,  which  projects  a 
little  into  the  main 
room.  The  corner 

formed  by  the  extended  entrance  porch  of  picnic  house,  with  view  of  garden. 

room  is  finished  by  battening  the  inside  of 
the  exterior  walls — a  popular,  inexpensive 

and  quite  satisfactory  way  of  finishing 

California  cottages.  Between  the  board 
walls  and  the  shingles  is  a  thickness  of 
heavy  tar  building  paper,  through  which 
wind  and  cold  cannot  penetrate.  A  plate 
rail  runs  around  this  room,  above  which  is 
the  frieze  of  Chinese  tea  matting.  The 
ceilings  are  beamed. 

The  outdoor  bed¬ 
rooms,  12  x  16  each, 
have  roomy  clothes 
closets  and  large  sawed 

openings  instead  of 

windows  on  three 
sides.  These  screen 
windows,  fitted  with 

heavy  curtains  which 
can  be  lowered  during 
storms,  permit  of  fine 
extended  views  down 
into  the  canyon  below. 
One  of  them  opens 
onto  a  balcony,  where 
one  can  sit  to  enjoy  a 
sun  bath,  or  spread  the 
bedding  for  an  airing. 

The  closed-in  kitch¬ 
en,  10  x  10,  is  extend¬ 
ed  by  a.  screen  porch, 
10  x  6,  where  vege¬ 
tables  are  kept,  tubs 

LIVING  ROOM,  MUSIC  ROOM  AND  LIBRARY  COMBINED  IN  THE  PICNIC  HOUSE.  for  Washing  are  placed 


cupboard  has  been  utilized  for  a  seat  seven 
feet  long  by  two  feet  wide.  Upholstered 
and  cushioned  in  harmonious  colors  it  adds 
to  the  room  an  atmosphere  of  comfort. 
Floors  throughout  the  house  are  of  six  inch 
tongue-and-groove  Oregon  pine,  stained 
and  oiled.  Bath  and  kitchen  are  finished  in 
white  enamel. 

In  the  bedroom  at  the  left  of  the  entrance 
is  a  charming  little  brick  fireplace.  This 
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and  goods  delivered.  A  door  opens  from 
the  kitchen  onto  the  pergola  porch.  Its 
outer  walls  are  growing  vines  and  Japanese 
slat  curtains,  which  are  easily  adjusted  to 
suit  position  of  sun,  slant  of  rain  or 
strength  of  wind.  A  lovely  dining  room, 
where  sunlight  filters  through  fragrant 
grape-vines  instead  of  being  barred  away 
by  thick  walls !  Glass  doors  opening  from 
the  central  living  room  unite  it  with  the 
pergola  dining  room  instead  of  shutting  it 
out  as  wooden  doors  would  do.  Summer 
or  winter  that  open  room  looks  like  a  pic¬ 
ture  upon  the  walls  of  the  living  room. 


cheer  away  gloom  than  any  orchestra  of 
men.  The  secret  nest  among  the  vines  be¬ 
comes  the  children’s  most  cherished  posses¬ 
sion,  teaching  them  things  never  possible  to 
be  learned  in  schools. 

California  is  full  of  people  who  have  fled 
from  the  strain  of  cities,  seeking  health. 
Little  homes  are  built  where  simple  living 
is  possible,  in  the  folds  of  the  wild-sage 
hills,  in  bay-tree  scented  canyons,  among 
the  balsam  pines  of  the  higher  altitudes. 
Hardly  one  of  the  subtle  diseases  which 
somehow  steals  unawares  upon  the  dweller 
of  cities  but  is  put  to  rout  by  an  outdoor 


Blue  sky,  drifting  rain,  and  green  vines 
paint  their  varying  pictures  across  the 
open  space  of  that  glass  doorway. 

This  pergola  porch  has  the  picturesque 
quality  of  an  old  Roman  banqueting  hall, 
with  friezes  of  purple  grapes  and  green 
leaves  against  the  deep  cerulean  sky  by  day, 
and  stars  for  tapers  by  night.  Each  meal 
served  upon  that  porch  has  the  cheerful 
festive  spirit  about  it  that  is  so  conducive  to 
good  health,  good  spirits  and  a  continual, 
quiet  joy  of  life.  Physicians  constantly 
suggest  outdoor  living  for  both  nervous  and 
unhappy  people.  They  know  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wholesome  in  it,  something  remedial, 
that  the  outdoor  air  is  a  better  elixir  than 
any  they  can  brew  and  seal  in  a  bottle,  that 
the  exultant  song  of  a  bird  will  do  more  to 
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life.  “Picnic  houses,”  comfortable  and 
homey,  cleared  of  all  the  encumbering  non- 
essentials  of  life,  are  better  physicians  than 
any  fashionable  “springs”  of  foreign  lands. 

This  particular  “Picnic  House”  has  much 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  prospec¬ 
tive  home-makers  anxious  to  incorporate 
outdoor  sleeping  rooms  in  their  building 
plans  in  a  practical  inexpensive  way,  while 
adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  house, 
to  its  convenience  and  its  comfort.  That 
these  sleeping  rooms  were  placed  where  the 
greatest  seclusion  could  be  obtained  and  in 
a  manner  that  brought  about  a  pleasantly 
original  construction  of  the  living  room, 
are  two  great  advantages. 


A  FARM  SCHOOL  FOR  CITY  CHILDREN 


ALS  IK  KAN 

A  SUMMER  FARM  SCHOOL  FOR 
CITY  CHILDREN 

O  most  of  us,  the  word  “culture” 
has  a  more  or  less  superficial  mean¬ 
ing,  as  something  apart  from  daily 
work  and  life.  When  we  speak  of 
“education”  and  “learning”  we  think  in¬ 
stinctively  of  schools  and  colleges,  text¬ 
books  and  classrooms,  around  which  all  our 
studious  traditions  have  grown.  And  so 
deep-rooted  are  these  ideas  and  associations 
that  our  attention  is  always  arrested  by  any¬ 
thing  as  unusual  as  a  farm  school. 

This  being  the  general  attitude,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  considerable  initiative  is  re¬ 
quired  to  launch  anything  in  the  shape  of 
an  outdoor  school,  where  a  few  acres  of 
fertile  land  take  the  place  of  a  small,  shut- 
in  classroom ;  where  spade  and  hoe,  not  pen 
and  ink,  are  the  tools ;  where  seeds  and 
bulbs  take  precedence  of  books,  and  actual 
productive  work  is  rated  higher  than  the¬ 
ories  and  memorizing.  Every  effort  that 
succeeds  in  breaking  through  the  popular 
prejudice  and  inertia,  and  gives  to  agricul¬ 
ture  a  serious  place  upon  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  is  to  be  eagerly  welcomed.  For 
apart  from  the  country’s  need  of  efficient 
farmers,  such  healthy  training  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  value  for  every  schoolchild,  whatever 
may  be  his  or  her  future  career. 

So  earnestly  have  we  believed  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  bringing  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  into  close  touch  with  the  land — 
with  our  gardens,  fields  and  forests  and  all 
the  natural  sources  of  supply — that  we 
have  always  been  eager  to  record  in  The 
Craftsman  any  signs  of  progress  in  this 
important  field.  And  during  the  last  few 
years  we  have  published  many  articles 
showing  how  successful  the  new  farming 
movements  have  proved — how  practical 
and  inspiring  have  been  the  achievements 
of  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  school  gar¬ 
dens,  the .  vacant-lot  societies  and  similar 
forms  of  enterprise.  For  they  have  helped 
to  win  back  many  city-bound  people  to  the 
wholesome  work  and  freedom  of  the  soil, 
and  have  turned  the  energies  of  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  into  happy,  healthful  and 
productive  channels. 

There  is  one  phase  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  however,  which  seems  to  be  only  a  re¬ 
cent  development — and  that  is,  the  carrying 
on  by  the  pupils  of  actual  truck  farming, 
for  profit,  on  land  available  by  the  public 


schools.  This  has  been  worked  out  success¬ 
fully  in  connection  with  Public  School  No. 
4,  in  The  Bronx,  New  York.  Although  the 
experiment  is  being  tried  at  present  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  with  a  restricted 
class  of  pupils,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  little 
farmers  and  the  success  which  they  have 
already  attained,  makes  the  undertaking 
worth  recording.  For  it  often  happens  that 
a  single  practical  example  of  this  kind  fur¬ 
nishes  initiative  and  inspiration  for  other 
schools  and  communities,  sowing  the  seed 
for  a  vigorous  and  widespread  movement. 

Simon  Hirsdansky,  the  principal  of  the 
school  in  question,  describes  the  work  as 
follows : 

“We  have  in  our  school,”  he  says,  “four 
classes  of  ‘ungraded  children’ — those  who 
are  mentally  backward  or  defective — and  it 
is  with  a  number  of  these  boys  that  the 
farming  has  been  successfully  tried.  This 
limitation,  however,  does  not  lessen  the 
value  of  the  experiment,  for  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  sickly 
and  anaemic  pupils  as  well  as  to  those  who 
are  physically  and  mentally  sound. 

“Next  to  giving  the  children  a  good  phys¬ 
ical  start,  there  is  nothing  that  the  school 
can  do  for  them  which  is  of  greater  value 
than  fitting  them  for  earning  their  liveli¬ 
hood.  Realizing  this,  we  had  already 
taught  them  various  handicrafts — basketry 
and  shawl-making — in  which  they  had 
turned  out  remarkably  clever  and  salable 
products.  But  this  was  not  adequate ;  they 
needed  outdoor  activity  and  also  an  occu¬ 
pation  in  which  they  would  be  sure  of 
‘making  good’  financially  in  the  future — in 
other  words,  a  field  that  was  not  crowded 
by  over-competition.  We  decided,  there¬ 
fore,  to  teach  them  truck  farming. 

“Funds  were  raised  by  the  Child  Welfare 
League  and  the  New  York  Foundation,  and 
a  course  was  planned  to  extend  from  April 
ist  to  October  ist.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Commissioner  Thomas  Whittle — a  man 
who  is  always  ready  to  cooperate  with  any 
progressive  undertaking — we  were  given 
the  use  of  four  acres  of  land  on  Hunter’s 
Island,  in  Pelham  Bay  Park.  Reasonably 
good  farming  soil  was  chosen,  in  a  spot  suf¬ 
ficiently  secluded  to  prevent  the  products 
from  being  tampered  with. 

“In  this  delightful  spot  the  work  began. 
Mr.  W.  R.  McHargue,  who  had  farmed  in 
Florida  and  Montana  and  studied  at  the 
University  of  Stetson,  Florida,  was  chosen 
as  instructor.  Seventeen  pupils,  ranging 
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from  eleven  to  seventeen  years  old,  were 
taken  daily  to  the  Island  by  Miss  Elise  Sey- 
farth,  whose  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  so 
unfailing  that  she  is  staying  in  town  all  the 
summer  to  carry  on  the  work.  And  so  dili¬ 
gent  have  the  boys  been  in  cultivating  their 
land  and  caring  for  their  crops,  that  they 
have  already  grown  enough  vegetables  to 
supply  a  nearby  inn.  In  fact,  from  the  very 
first,  the  work  was  put  on  a  substantial, 
profitable  basis,  and  contracts  were  made 
with  several  neighboring  households  who 
promised  to  buy  all  the  vegetables  the  boys 
could  raise. 

“Superintendent  Maxwell,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  little  farm,  has  arranged 
to  have  it  placed  upon  the  list  of  summer 
schools  and  to  have  teachers  assigned  to  it. 
The  land  is  also  being  used  for  camping 
during  vacation,  so  that  it  has  the  double 
attraction  of  a  paying  farm  and  a  pictur¬ 
esque  pleasure-ground.” 

As  Mr.  Hirsdansky  points  out,  the  value 
of  a  farm  school  of  this  character  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  backward  pupils  for 
whom  it  was  originally  planned.  Like  man¬ 
ual  training,  physical  culture  and  many  an¬ 
other  branch  of  modern  education,  the  ac¬ 
tivity  that  has  proved  so  beneficial  for  pu¬ 
pils  below  the  normal  standard  will  prove 
even  more  advantageous  for  those  of  aver¬ 
age  development.  An  experiment  like  this 
opens  up  a  new  vista  for  public  educators 
everywhere.  Why  cannot  every  one  of  our 
schools  have  not  only  its  garden  but  its 
strip  of  farm  land  and  agricultural  instruct¬ 
ors?  Why  cannot  pupils  be  taught  to  grow 
their  own  fruit  and  vegetables,  not  as  a 
mere  dilettante  .study,  but  for  actual  use 
and  profit?  The  contact  with  the  soil,  the 
exercise  and  the  interest  that  always  at¬ 
taches  to  productive  work,  will  form  an  ex¬ 
cellent  basis  for  future  success  in  any  field, 
while  those  who  wish  to  make  agriculture 
their  life  work  will  have  the  foundation  ot 
practical  experience. 

The  organizers  of  such  farms  will  find, 
as  did  Mr.  Hirsdansky,  that  the  parents 
will  welcome  such  a  program,  while  the  real 
estate  owners  and  park  commissioners  will 
be  only  too  ready  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  school  unused  land  that  is  fertile  and 
near  enough  to  be  of  real  service.  Nor  need 
this  outdoor  work  be  separated  entirely 
from  the  regular  courses.  Chemistry,  bot¬ 
any,  mathematics — these  may  all  be  studied 
with  relation  to  soil,  fertilizers,  plant 
growth,  and  the  marketing  of  the  products. 
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The  value  of  a  farm  school  during  the 
summer  is  well  nigh  incalculable,  especially 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  crowded  city 
tenements.  It  takes  them  away  from  the 
stilling,  unhealthy  streets  and  dingy  rooms 
out  into  the  open  air,  among  green  fields, 
beside  shady  woodlands  and  pleasant  wa¬ 
ters,  where  their  bodies  and  souls  have  a 
chance  for  that  wholesome  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  which  their  city  environment  can 
never  give.  It  transforms  them  from  idlers 
and  mischief-makers  and  members  of  de¬ 
structive  “gangs”  into  busy,  happy  little 
farmers,  proud  of  their  responsibility,  eager 
to  work  as  well  as  to  play  in  this  novel  out¬ 
door  “classroom.” 

When  once  a  few  of  our  public  schools 
have  included  such  a  farm  as  a  permanent 
part  of  their  equipment,  when  once  they 
have  proved  how  much  physical  and  mental 
benefit  first-hand  agricultural  experience 
holds  for  boys  and  girls  of  practically  all 
types  and  ages,  surely  the  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  other  towns  and  cities  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  such  training,  and  farm  schools 
will  eventually  be,  not  the  exception,  but 
the  rule. 

There  is  one  point  about  the  farm  on 
Hunter’s  Island  that  is  worth  particular  no¬ 
tice — namely,  that  the  boys  actually  sell  the 
vegetables  they  grow.  Perhaps  this  ac¬ 
counts  partly  for  their  success.  If  the  work 
were  done  merely  because  “teacher  said 
so,”  or  because  the  parents  wished  it,  or  the 
chi  Id  simply  liked  to  make  things  grow,  the 
enthusiasm  would  probably  be  much  less 
and  the  results  not  nearly  so  encouraging. 
But  when  the  boy  knows  that  his  crop  of 
corn  or  lettuce  or  tomatoes  is  not  only  go¬ 
ing  to  add  to  the  relish  of  his  own  home 
dinners,  but  is  also  going  to  prove  a  mar¬ 
ketable  product  that  will  reward  him,  in 
actual  money,  for  his  toil,  he  is  apt  to  work 
with  considerably  more  zest  and  take 
greater  pride  in  his  crops. 

What  a  contrast,  moreover,  is  presented 
between  this  farm  school  and  the  average 
business  college  where  the  students  are 
trained  by  means  of  “mock”  buying,  selling, 
correspondence,  bookkeeping  and  other 
clerical  work.  Although  it  teaches  them 
the  principles  of  trade  and  business  man¬ 
agement.  such  a  system  lacks  the  interest 
and  incentive  which  the  realities  possess. 
How  much  more  satisfactorv  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  feel  that  they  are.  even  from  the 
start,  real  producers.  To  “learn  by  doing” 
— that  is  after  all  the  most  effective  plan. 
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COLOR  DECORATION  OF  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE:  BY  JAMES  WARD 

ORTIFIED  with  the  quotation  from 
Ruskin,  “I  cannot  consider  architec¬ 
ture  as  in  anywise  perfect  without 
color,”  Mr.  Ward  offers  an  eloquent 
plea  for  a  greater  use  of  color  in  city  build¬ 
ings.  The  history  of  art  testifies  through 
all  its  great  periods,  he  points  out,  to  the 
universal  delight  that  artists,  decorators 
and  architects  have  taken  in  the  color  ex¬ 
pression  of  proportions  and  arrangements 
for  the  decoration  of  buildings. 

The  Italian  architects  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  whose  work  still  draws  admiring 
students  from  all  over  the  world,  were  not 
satisfied  with  gray  and  drab  buildings,  but 
enlivened  them  with  color  set  in  as  wall 
mosaics  and  stained  glass,  with  mottled 
marbles,  metals,  tile  and  floor  mosaics.  The 
author  contends  that  nature  for  the  solace 
of  mankind  has  made  most  of  her  works 
beautiful  by  dressing  them  in  colored  gar¬ 
ments.  Birds,  insects,  stones,  gems,  trees, 
flowers  and  '‘weeds  of  glowing  features,” 
the  countless  phases  of  the  earth,  the  sea, 
the  sky,  afford  the  clearest  evidence  that 
nature  delights  in  rich  and  bright  as  well 
as  in  quiet  schemes  of  color  harmony. 
“Therefore  if  true  art  is  built  on  the  solid 
ground  of  nature,  color  cannot  well  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  it,  for  although  certain  uncol¬ 
ored  artistic  creations  are  legitimate 
enough,  they  come  under  the  head  of  illus¬ 
trations,  or  are  portions  of  colored  schemes 
of  decoration,  for  colorless  art,  like  color¬ 
less  nature,  is  almost  a  contradiction  in 
terms.” 

He  attributes  our  avoidance  of  color  in 
public  buildings  to  a  sort  of  inherited  puri¬ 
tanical  pride,  as  if  it  were  a  desperately 
wicked  unregenerate  instinct  needing 
watchful  suppression.  He  declares  we  are 
inconsistent,  because  we  tolerate  the  most 
daring  combination  of  color  in  stained-glass 
windows  yet  fear  to  use  it  in  the  rest  of  our 
architecture;  that  our  churches  are  a  re¬ 
flex  of  the  Mediaeval  spirit  that  sacrile¬ 
giously  scraped  off  the  decorations  of  their 
piers,  walls,  ribs  and  ceiling  vaults,  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  their  former  beauty.  Though 
the  book  was  written  primarily  for  the 
practical  help  of  decorators,  students  and 
craftsmen,  its  purpose  also  is  to  interest  all 
people  in  the  use  of  color  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  houses. 


It  is  true  that  the  modern  use  of  color  in 
architecture  needs  reforming.  Those  dar¬ 
ing  enough  to  use  it  at  all,  display  a  bra¬ 
vado  that  covers  a  fearful  doubt.  Italy’s 
bold  use  of  color  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  mellowed  with  the 
half-tones  of  time,  attracts  the  art  lovers 
and  workers  of  the  whole  world.  The 
streets  of  our  cities  are  admittedly  gray, 
practical,  commercial  avenues  and  lack  the 
mellowed  beauty  of  the  cities  of  the  Old 
World.  But  the  purpose  and  needs  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  cities  are  widely  differ¬ 
ent.  There  is  something  incongruous  about 
the  noisy  electric  rush  and  bustle  of  pres¬ 
ent  Rome.  One  cannot  conceive  of  New 
York  as  a  quiet  place  where  travelers  hunt¬ 
ing  beauty  may  pause  and  dream  of  past 
or  coming  romance.  The  use  of  color 
which  makes  the  Old-World  cities  marvels 
of  beauty  is  irreconcilable  with  our  tower¬ 
ing  skyscrapers.  A  new  use  of  color  is 
needed  and  modern  architects  are  giving 
much  thought  to  the  discussion  of  its  in¬ 
troduction  in  our  civic  and  private  build¬ 
ings.  This  book  argues  well  for  its  more 
general  use.  (Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  131  pages.  Price 
$3.50  net.) 

MARKETS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  BY 
J.  W.  SULLIVAN 

WITH  a  knowledge  gained  by  several 
years’  examination  service  of  the 
projects  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living, 
at  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
trade  unions  of  America,  supplemented  by 
a  personal  study  of  the  market  systems  of 
Europe,  Mr.  Sullivan  has  compiled  a  valu¬ 
able  book  covering  every  phase  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  question.  After  setting  forth  the  vari¬ 
ous  merits  and  demerits  of  the  commercial 
channels  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  from  the  “old  woman  and  bas¬ 
ket”  system  in  Europe,  to  the  public  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  chief  continental  cities  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  markets  of  America,  he  suggests  a 
system.  Not  a  complete  system,  but  one 
founded  on  a  correct  principle.  The  rights 
of  the  consumers  are  the  chief  basis  of  his 
plan  of  reform.  He  advocates  : 

1 — Ambulant  street  vending,  free  to  all 
comers,  limited  in  range  only  by  necessary 
health  laws  and  any  higher  social  exigen¬ 
cies  of  other  traffic. 

2 — Open-air  markets  to  be  held  for  a 
few  hours  semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly,  in 
street  or  park  or  other  public  space,  in  any 
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quarter  of  Greater  New  York  where  bodies 
of  consumers  may  demand  them;  free  to 
all  vendors  either  of  foodstuffs  or  manu¬ 
factured  articles  of  household  or  personal 
use. 

3 — Existing  public  markets  to  be  used  to 
the  fullest  extent  through  modern  methods 
— auctioning,  licensing  the  market  commis¬ 
sion  men,  selling  by  sample,  ordering  from 
producers  for  direct  delivery,  encouraging 
the  attendance  of  local  producers. 

His  arguments  in  favor  of  the  pushcart 
vendors  are  worth  consideration.  They 
render  special  service  in  the  speedy  dis¬ 
posal  of  a  glutted  market,  distributing  a 
shipment  which  otherwise  would  cause  the 
producer  to  suffer  a  total  loss,  to  people 
who  welcome  an  opportunity  to  buy 
cheaper  food.  Without  the  coster  the  over¬ 
plus  of  the  day’s  market  could  never  reach 
the  people.  The  abolishing  of  the  push¬ 
cart  men  from  our  streets,  he  says,  has 
given  rise  to  a  storekeepers’  tax  on  the 
poor.  His  plans,  all  based  on  the  con¬ 
sumers’  rights,  great  and  small,  set  forth 
in  concise,  convincing  language,  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  who 
wish  to  get  the  best  worth  of  their  money 
with  the  least  outlay  of  effort.  (Published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
316  pages.  Price  $[.25  net.) 

T  HE  TITAN:  BY  THEODORE 
DREISER 

F  any  proof  is  needed  of  Mr.  Dreiser’s 
popularity  as  a  portrayer  of  certain 
phases  of  American  life,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  quotation  from  a 
current  paper :  “The  advance  demand  for 
Theodore  Dreiser’s  ‘The  Titan’  was  so 
large  that  a  second  printing  became  neces¬ 
sary  before  the  publication  of  the  first.” 
This  certainly  is  an  unmistakable  tribute  to 
the  author  of  “The  Financier,”  and  shows 
what  an  impression  that  work  made  upon 
the  public,  and  with  what  interest  its  pres¬ 
ent  sequel  is  being  hailed. 

After  reading  the  five-and-a-half  hun¬ 
dred  pages  in  which  Mr.  Dreiser  describes 
the  financial,  matrimonial  and  other  experi¬ 
ences  of  Frank  Cozvperzvood  during  his 
active  life  in  Chicago,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admit  that  here  is  a  remarkable  and  vig¬ 
orous  piece  of  modern  fiction.  Fiction? 
The  word  sounds  strange  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  for  so  real  are  the  characters,  so  vivid 
the  incidents  and  scenes,  so  inevitable  and 
convincing  the  psychology,  that  the  book 
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reads  more  like  a  genuine  biography.  It 
is  a  frank,  fearless  revelation  of  certain 
business  and  social  currents  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  life,  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
man  whose  bold,  unscrupulous  personality 
with  its  lust  for  success — whether  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  prestige,  money,  women 
or  art — dominates  every  page  with  a  de¬ 
termination  that  one  both  condemns  and 
admires.  Nor  is  this  concentration  upon 
Cozvperzvood  and  his  career  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  characters,  for  his 
wife  Ailecn,  as  well  as  the  various  other 
women  who  assumed,  for  a  time,  such  im¬ 
portant  roles  in  his  life,  are  all  presented 
with  a  clarity  that  leaves  in  each  case  a  dis¬ 
tinct,  unique  impression. 

Many  people,  of  course,  will  object  to 
having  the  unconventional  aspects  of  ex¬ 
istence  recorded  in  so  direct  a  fashion, 
without  any  apology',  without  any  attempt 
to  gild  over  their  crudeness.  But  they 
must  at  least  admit  that,  given  the  subject 
matter,  it  has  been  treated  in  a  masterly 
way.  In  fact,  Mr.  Dreiser  is  doing  for 
this  country  what  men  like  Balzac  and  Du 
Maupassant  did  for  France,  or  what 
George  Moore,  Masefield  and  Galsworthy 
are  doing  for  England — recording  in  liter¬ 
ary  form  the  thoughts  and  actions  and  emo¬ 
tions  of  real  people  who  are  the  natural,  if 
temporary,  products  of  definite  social  and 
economic  forces.  We  shall  await  with  in¬ 
terest  the  third  volume  in  this  unusual  tril¬ 
ogy.  I  Published  by'  John  Lane  Company, 
New  York.  552  pages.  Price  $1.40  net.) 

STORIED  WINDOWS:  BY  A.  J.  DE 
IIAVILLAND  BUSHNELL 

IIE  author’s  excuse  for  another  vol¬ 
ume  on  Gothic  windows  is  that  most 
of  the  authoritative  books  are  written 
by  the  glass  artist  and  designer  and  there¬ 
fore  full  of  technicalities  difficult  for  the 
beginner  to  understand.  It  is  very  true  that 
there  is  need  of  a  book  on  stained  glass 
which  will  take  no  knowledge  for  granted, 
which  will  illumine  the  “intelligent  igno¬ 
rant”  person  instead  of  creating  in  him  a 
confused  sense  of  a  pathless  jungle  of 
fine-sounding  words.  Mr.  Bushnell  was 
encouraged  to  write  this  simply  worded  yet 
instructive  book,  from  an  appreciator’s 
rather  than  a  technician’s  standpoint, 
through  watching  the  faces  of  travelers  as 
they  came  into  cathedrals  and  gazed  blankly 
at  the  famous  old  windows.  He  saw  in  so 
many  faces  an  expression  of  hopeless  vacu- 
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ity,  saw  their  manifest  wish  to  admire  and 
to  understand  the  wonderful  glass.  He 
talks  of  materials  and  colors,  of  periods,  of 
early,  middle  and  late  Gothic,  of  glass  hunt¬ 
ing  through  France,  and  gives  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
cathedral  windows.  Travelers  who  wish  to 
wander  appreciatively  through  French  ca¬ 
thedrals  will  do  well  to  have  this  pleas¬ 
antly  written  guide  with  them.  (Published 
by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Well 
illustrated.  325  pages.  Price  $4.00  net. ) 

RICHARD  WAGNER:  THE  MAN 
\ND  HIS  WORK:  BY  OLIVER 
HUCKEL 

TUDENTS  who  have  appreciated  Dr. 
Huckel’s  spiritual  interpretations  of 
the  great  Wagnerian  music  dramas 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  recently  pub¬ 
lished  critical  analysis  of  the  great  man’s 
life.  He  has  given,  in  a  small  volume,  uni¬ 
form  in  style  with  his  eleven  books  on  the 
dramas,  handled  with  the  same  charming 
simplicity  of  treatment,  a  penetrating  insight 
into  Wagner’s  personal  life.  His  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  the  musician’s 
work  has  given  him  a  rare  grasp  on  the 
underlying  motives  of  his  life.  The  out¬ 
ward  events  of  the  composer’s  career,  the 
molding  influences  of  his  experiences,  his 
weaknesses  and  strength,  have  been 
thoughtfully  weighed  and  balanced  with 
endeavor  to  reach  a  just  estimate  of  this 
great  musician.  (Published  by  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York.  118  pages. 
Price  75  cents  net.) 

VOCATIONS  FOR  GIRLS:  BY  E.  W. 
WEAVER 

HIS  book  was  prepared  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  teachers  under  the  direction  of 
E.  W.  Weaver,  who,  being  director 
of  the  Vocational  Guidance  and  Industrial 
Education  Bureau  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  is  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  upon  this  important  subject.  The 
chapters  summarize  the  available  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  modern  professions  and 
industries,  setting  forth  the  necessary  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  worker  and  suggesting 
how  she  may  advance  herself  in  her  chosen 
field. 

As  Mr.  Weaver  says  in  his  preface, 
teachers  can  do  much  in  their  classes  to¬ 
ward  giving  the  girl  about  to  leave  school 
a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  occupations, 
helping  her  to  form  definite  purposes, 


teaching  her  how  to  investigate  for  herself 
questions  that  deal  with  the  choice  of  a 
career  and  the  methods  of  preparation  for 
success  along  particular  lines.  Her  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  directed,  moreover,  to  the 
vocational  training  facilities  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  she  should  be  shown  how  to 
utilize  these  and  given  an  index  to  voca¬ 
tional  literature. 

After  discussing  the  question  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  trade  or  profession  and  preparing  for 
it,  the  book  takes  up  in  a  practical  way 
the  conditions  and  opportunities  in  various 
occupations,  including  factory  and  laundry 
work,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  domestic 
service  and  domestic  science,  craftsmanship 
and  the  practical  arts,  salesmanship,  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraphic  work,  office  work, 
civil  service,  nursing,  librarianship,  teach¬ 
ing,  social  work,  journalism  and  literary 
work,  agriculture  and  business  proprietor¬ 
ship. 

Altogether,  “Vocations  for  Girls,” 
though  it  does  not  pretend  to  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  such  a  wide  subject,  does  con¬ 
tain  many  practical  working  suggestions 
and  much  sound  advice  for  girls  who  are 
about  to  choose  or  start  upon  their  busi¬ 
ness  career.  (Published  by  The  A.  S. 
Barnes  Company,  New  York.  200  pages. 
Price  75  cents  net.) 

THE  HOME  NURSE:  BY  DR.  E.  B. 
LOWRY 

AS  Dr.  Lowry  reminds  us  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  above  book,  into  every 
home  at  some  time  there  is  apt  to 
come  illness  and  the  necessity  for  intelli¬ 
gent  care  of  the  sick.  Some  patients  can 
be  taken  to  a  hospital,  others  can  employ  a 
trained  nurse  in  their  own  home ;  but  a 
large  percentage  must  be  nursed  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  who  realizes  then  her 
lack  of  knowledge  and  experience.  And 
although  the  doctor  naturally  gives  her  in¬ 
structions,  she  feels  the  need  of  some  ref¬ 
erence  to  which  she  can  turn  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  for  information  upon  doubtful  points. 

It  is  to  fill  this  need  that  Dr.  Lowry  has 
compiled  the  present  volume,  every  page  of 
which  is  filled  with  brief,  clear  directions 
to  the  home  nurse  for  the  care  of  her  pa¬ 
tient.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts 
— general  nursing,  special  diseases,  minor 
disorders,  accidents  and  home  remedies. 
(Published  by  Forbes  &  Company,  Chica¬ 
go.  206  pages.  Illustrated  with  diagrams. 
Price  $1.00.) 
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CITY  PLANNING  FOR  NEWARK 

VERY  account  of  the  planning  or  im¬ 
proving  of  a  city  is  of  interest,  not 
only  to  the  residents  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  place,  but  also  to  other  communities, 
civic  officials  and  architects.  For  while 
local  conditions  vary  widely,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  broad  principles  that  apply  in  every 
case,  and  the  experience  of  one  town-plan¬ 
ning  commission  is  sure  to  be  of  value  to 
others. 

The  neat  and  carefully  prepared  book  re¬ 
cently  issued  under  the  title  “City  Planning 
for  Newark”  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
what  has  been  done  to  improve  that  city 
from  the  standpoints  of  hygiene,  efficiency 
and  beauty.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
are  structural  and  decorative  improve¬ 
ments,  arrangement  and  width  of  streets, 
harbor  development,  the  market  problem, 
trolley  transportation,  the  canal,  municipal 
recreation,  the  work  of  the  city  planning 
commission  during  the  past  and  its  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  future.  (Published  by  L.  J. 
Hardham  Printing  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.  148  pages.  Illustrated.) 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  SCULPTURE: 
BY  A.  FURTWANGLER  AND  H.  L. 
ULRICH  S:  TRANSLATED  BY 
HORACE  TAYLOR 

ITH  this  conveniently  arranged 
small  edition  of  the  “Monuments 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,” 
the  leisured  student  or  hurried  tourist  easi¬ 
ly  gains  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
principal  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman 
sculpture.  The  critical  text  accompany¬ 
ing  the  fine  illustrations  forms  a  concise  ac¬ 
count  of  Ancient  Art,  gradually  leading  the 
reader  to  a  better  understanding  of  its  his¬ 
toric  development  and  aesthetic  importance. 
The  comments  have  been  made  almost  en¬ 
tirely  without  quotation  from  modern 
scholars,  which  give  them  interest  to  the 
omnivorous  student,  seeking  subtle  insight 
and  fresh  interpretation.  (Published  bv 
E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  241  pages.  Price  $2.50  net.) 

FIVE  PLAYS:  BY  LORD  DUNSANY 

N  Edwin  Bjorkman’s  introduction  to  the 
“Five  Plays”  of  Lord  Dunsany,  one  of 
the  Modern  Drama  Series,  he  says  that 
“the  reader  has  only  to  take  a  brief  glance 
at  one  of  those  works  to  make  the  astonish¬ 
ing  discovery  that  he  is  being  introduced  to 
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worlds  of  which  he  has  never  heard  be¬ 
fore.”  He  declares  that  this  Irish  drama¬ 
tist  with  his  delicate  inexhaustible  imagina¬ 
tion  has  not  only  created  a  new  mythology 
and  made  a  world  of  new  countries,  but  has 
power  to  transport  staid  dwellers  of  the 
Usual  Land  to  those  fascinating  realms  of 
his  fancy.  Since  his  characters  live  in  the 
“Edge  of  the  World”  or  the  “Lands  of 
Wonder”  we  are  delighted  to  know  that 
they  bear  delightfully  surprising  names 
never  before  sounded  by  human  tongue. 
Pie  further  declares  that  these  plays  of  a 
distinctly  new  order,  full  of  a  deep  and  rich 
symbolism,  have  an  original  beauty  of 
design  and  style,  that  great  economy  of 
means  has  been  observed,  not  a  tone  nor 
gesture  wasted  in  obtaining  the  effect  aimed 
at.  (Published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley, 
New  York.  116  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

“Furniture  Design,”  by  Fred  D.  Craw- 
shaw,  Professor  of  Manual  Arts  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  well  illus¬ 
trated,  practically  written  treatise  for  use 
in  schools  and  shops.  (Published  by  the 
Manual  Arts  Press  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  124 
pages.  Price  Si. 00  net.) 

“Technical  Trigonometry,”  by  Horace 
Wilmer  Marsh,  the  Fourth  Volume  of  his 
series  of  Constructive  Text-books  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Mathematics.  (Published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
232  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

“What  Sculpture  to  See  in  Europe,”  by 
Lorinda  Munson  Bryant.  (Published  by 
John  Kane  Co.,  New  York.  206  pages. 
Price  $1.35  net.) 

“Socialism  and  Motherhood,”  by  John 
Spargo.  (Published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
New  York.  Frontispiece.  128  pages.  Price 
60  cents  net.) 

“Tiger,”  a  one  act  play,  by  Witter 
Bynner.  (Published  by  Mitchell  Kenner¬ 
ley,  New  York.  48  pages.  Price  60  cents 
net.) 

“New  Men  for  Old,”  by  Howard  Vin¬ 
cent  O'Brien.  (Published  by  Mitchell 
Kennerley,  New  York.  320  pages.  Price 
Si. 25  net.) 

“The  True  Adventures  of  a  Play,”  by 
Louis  Evan  Shipman.  (Published  by 
Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  179  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 


“YOUTH,”  FROM  A  PORTRAIT-STATUE  BY  NAOUM  ARONSON. 


“JUST  A  COMMON  CLAY  BRICK:”  BY  WILL 
LEVINGTON  COMFORT 


HE  teacher  was  not  disturbed  by  the  coming  of  strangers 
to  his  class  for  the  day;  in  fact,  his  method  of  using 
Nature  as  head-master  was  more  and  more  bringing 
watchers  to  his  educational  experiments.  Five  girls 
from  twelve  to  seventeen,  were  his  class  this  summer 
morning.  The  class  room  was  the  shore  of  Erie  where 
the  beach  is  narrow  and  the  bluffs  high;  the  talk  was 
incidental,  until  a  half-brick,  partly  submerged  in  the  sand,  and 
momentarily  in  the  wash  of  the  low  waves,  caught  the  teacher’s  eye 
and  furnished  the  theme  of  the  day. 

Stepping  forward  with  a  receding  wave,  he  drew  it  from  the  sand 
where  it  lay  gleaming,  wet  and  vividly  red,  against  the  gray  tones 
of  the  sand.  The  edges  of  the  brick  were  rounded  by  the  grind  of 
the  gravel  and  water.  It  was  like  an  ancient  tile  in  a  Chinese  rose 
garden.  .  .  .  Just  a  common  clay  brick,  not  very  old,  not  very 
hard,  but  a  thing  of  beauty  in  the  grays  of  the  beach.  “It reminds 
me  of  a  girl’s  dress  I  saw  once  on  a  winter’s  day”  remarked  the  teacher, 
“a  rough  cloth  of  mixed  gray  wools  with  a  narrow  edging  of  red  velvet 
around  the  sleeves  and  collar.  .  .  .  Yet,  alone,  and  now  that  it  is 
dry,  this  is  just  a  brick-red.  It  needs  the  gray  grain  of  sand  and 
gravel.  .  .  .  Now  if  that  were  a  thing  of  true  beauty,  as  it  seemed 
to  us  lying  below,  a  deep  human  reason  is  back  of  it.  Perhaps  we 
can  find  the  heart. 

“There’s  something  in  the  hollowing  and  rounded  edges,  such  as 
no  machine  or  hand-grinding  could  duplicate,  but  that  has  to  do  with 
the  impression  of  age  it  gives;  and  there’s  beauty  in  age,  a  fine 
mystery  in  itself.  Often  the  objects  which  our  immediate  forebears 
found  decorative  strike  our  finer  eyes  as  hideous,  and  with  truth;  but 
the  more  ancient  things  which  simpler  races  found  useful  and  lovely, 
appeal  to  us  as  consummate  in  charm  and  grace,  though  we  may 
never  have  seen  them  before  in  this  life.  The  essence  of  their  beauty 
is  a  certain  thrilling  familiarity  which  our  souls  find  in  them — the 
same  mystery  that  is  awakened  in  us  by  an  occasional  passing  face 
which  we  are  positive  has  not  met  these  eyes  before. 

“We  are  all  more  or  less  sensitive  to  mystic  relationships  with 
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old  vases  and  coppers,  with  gourds  and  bamboo,  urns  and  sandal¬ 
wood,  with  the  scents  and  flavors  of  far  countries,  and  with  sudden 
stretches  of  coast,  so  that  we  repeat  in  wonder — ‘And  this  is  the 
first  time  .  .  .  Our  souls  know  better  perhaps.  It  is  enough  how¬ 
ever  to  grant  the  meaning  deep  beneath  our  satisfaction  in  certain 
objects,  and  that  our  sense  of  their  beauty  is  not  accidental.  For 
instance,  there  is  something  behind  our  pleasure  in  the  gleam  of  red 
from  the  pervading  grays  of  the  shore.  .  .  . 

“And  look  at  that  Headland — the  white  cloud  above  it,  the  white 
of  breakers  at  its  point — and  the  little  bay  asleep  against  it — ” 

IT  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
lesson.  We  had  climbed  the  bluff  to  the  Master’s  cottage,  and 
the  view  of  the  Headland  was  a  fulfilment.  “The  point  of  the 
eastern  gales  is  broken  for  all  this  stretch  of  shore,”  he  said,  “but 
the  beauty  of  that  rugged  point  is  not  alone  in  its  If,  but  in  the  peace 
of  the  cove  which  it  effects.  The  same  is  here  in  this  bit  of  stonework 
and  the  vine.  For  beauty  is  a  globe  of  meaning.  It  is  a  union  of 
two  objects  which  complete  each  other  and  suggest  a  third — the 
union  of  two  to  make  one.  Our  minds  are  satisfied  with  the  sustain¬ 
ing,  the  masculine,  if  you  like,  in  the  stonework  and  the  gaunt  head¬ 
land,  because  they  are  completed  by  the  trailing  vine  and  the  sleeping 
cove.  The  suggestion  in  each  is  peace,  the  very  quest  of  life. 

“There  is  always  this  trinity,  to  form  a  globe  of  beauty.  From 
the  union  of  matter  and  spirit,  all  life  is  quickened;  and  this  initial 
formula  of  completing  a  circle,  a  trinity,  pervades  all  life.  We  are 
thrilled  by  the  symbols  of  the  great  original  affinity  of  matter  and 
spirit,  and  the  very  life  which  we  thrill  with,  is  its  completing  third. 
That  elm  tree,  with  its  haggard  weather-blackened  limbs,  and  the 
springing  from  it  of  delicate  green  foliage,  is  like  the  background  of 
a  great  painting.  So  often  you  will  see  in  paintings  the  stone  and 
the  vine  in  the  background,  or  the  branch  and  the  leaf,  pictured 
many  times  with  a  suggestion  of  running  water  at  the  base  for  action 
and  progress  and  the  ever  onward  human  spirit.  You  won’t  find  the 
full-leafed  tree  there,  (for  that  would  hide  the  lineaments  of  beauty, 
as  the  character  of  a  face  is  concealed  in  fatness) — but  branch  and 
leaf,  the  need  each  of  the  other,  and  the  promise  of  the  fruit.  It  is 
the  globe  again — the  union  of  the  strong  and  the  fragile  for  a  finer 
dimension  of  power — bow  and  cord,  ship  and  sail,  man  and  woman, 
stalk  and  leaf,  stone  and  vine — yes,  and  that  which  surprised  us  at 
the  beginning — that  gleam  of  red  in  the  wash  of  water  upon  the 
grays.  It  was  the  suggestion  of  warmth  and  life  brought  to  the  cold 
inanimate  hues  of  sand  and  gravel,  that  gave  us  the  sense  of  beauty 
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in  a  wet  worn  brick.  Firelight  in  a  room  is  just  the  same  thing— a 
gray  stone  fireplace  with  red  embers  is  the  very  heart  of  a  winter 
house.  ...  If  there  had  not  been  a  vital  significance  back  of  our 
discovery  of  the  day,  our  sense  of  a  brick’s  beauty  would  have  been 
untimely  and  disordered.  .  .  .  Go  now  and  express  what  seems  to 
you  best,  from  our  walk  and  talk.” 

The  five  girls  left  us.  The  teacher  turned,  saying: 

U1VT  ATURE  is  always  so  safe  and  replete.  There  are  scores  of 
analogies  in  Nature  for  every  great  event  of  the  human 
spirit,  even  for  the  resurrection  of  the  soul.  .  .  .  Oh,  yes, 
you  are  interested  in  the  departure  of  the  little  class  for  expression 
of  what  they  have  just  heard.  The  day  would  be  poorly  spent,  no 
matter  what  I  might  say,  but  for  that.  It  is  the  union  again  of 
receiving  and  expressing  that  makes  growth  and  character.  Ex¬ 
pression  is  the  right  hand.  I  try  to  establish  them  upon  a  basic  idea — 
today  it  was  of  Beauty.  They  will  not  try  to  remember  what  I  said. 
I  never  encourage  that.  Memory  is  not  the  faculty  I  care  to  cultivate. 

“First,  I  strive  to  ignite  their  work  from  the  spirit  outward — not 
from  the  flesh  inward.  I  don’t  care  to  fill  their  brains,  but  to  inspire 
their  souls,  to  occupy  their  brains  with  products  of  their  own.  All 
my  work  is  a  training  for  the  expression  of  the  real  self.  We  are 
infinitely  greater  than  our  brains.  If  I  arrive  at  the  truth  of  any 
subject,  I  need  have  no  worry  about  sleepy  heads  in  the  classes.  A 
disclosure  of  truth,  and  the  process  of  it  made  clear,  is  the  perfect 
awakener,  for  truth  is  the  aliment  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  what  I  say, 
but  what  the  truth  suggests  to  them,  that  determines  the  value  of 
their  expression  of  it. 

“Expression  is  the  triumph.  Every  time  the  brain  gives  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  real  self,  there  is  a  memorable  vitality,  not  only  in  the 
expression,  but  strength  and  authority  added  to  the  brain  itself. 
Yes,  this  is  training  for  writers,  but  that  is  not  my  aim,  except  in  the 
cases  of  two  or  three  with  something  like  a  natural  bent.  Words 
are  the  natural  implements  for  us  all.  ...  So  the  ardent  aim  of 
the  leadership  of  the  classes  here  is  to  stimulate  the  expression  of 
the  real  self.  If  I  do  this  truly  in  a  morning  walk,  or  a  class-room 
talk,  I  awaken  the  deeper  vitalities  of  those  who  listen.  When  you 
awaken  a  soul  interest,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  the  brain  is  open  to 
its  full  zest  and  capacity.  Pattering  of  uncohered  facts  upon  the 
temporal  surface  of  the  brain  in  the  effort  to  lodge  them  in  the 
tentacles  of  memory — does  not  construct  the  character  of  a  man  or 
woman.  Think  of  the  centuries  wasted  in  that  method. 

“The  superb  flower  of  the  work  here  is  the  occasional  disclosure 
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of  the  real  bent  of  a  student.  That  is  always  like  the  discovery  of 
El  Dorado  to  me.  The  most  important  fact  to  be  considered  in  any 
educational  ideal  is  that  the  soul  of  every  one  has  its  own  especial 
treasures  and  bestowals;  and  when  one  succeeds  in  touching  with 
fresh  fire  an  ancient  facility  or  proclivity  in  the  breast  of  a  boy  or 
girl — the  rest  is  but  following  the  gleam.  ...  For  each  one  of  us 
is  different.  The  world  finds  us  significant,  even  heroic,  only  as  we 
give  expression  to  a  power  intrinsic  and  inimitable.” 

IN  the  afternoon,  I  joined  a  group  of  boys  at  work  in  the  Teacher’s 
rose  garden.  They  were  building  a  narrow  cement  walk  of  a 
quality  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 

“We  found  more  of  the  water-worn  brick,”  said  the  Teacher.  “I 
told  the  boys  some  of  the  matters  we  discussed  this  morning,  and  one 
volunteered  the  word  that  plenty  more  brick  pieces  could  be  had  down 
the  shore  near  the  Headland.  An  old  brick  house  long  ago  rubbed 
itself  into  the  falling  bank,  and  now  its  parts  are  spread  along  the 
shore  and  buried  in  the  sand.  .  .  .  One  has  to  jetty  along  here  if 
the  beach  is  to  be  saved.  They  say  that  an  old  apple  orchard  once 
stood  out  beyond  where  we  now  bathe.  ...  So  the  boys  have 
brought  a  half-bushel  of  the  red  treasures.  And  we  are  to  carry  out 
and  make  perpetual  the  affinity  of  red  gleams  to  a  gray  pebble  walk.” 

I  watched  through  the  long  afternoon.  The  boys  worked  raptly, 
even  through  the  hard  dull  labor  of  leveling,  setting  the  frames  and 
laying  the  concrete  foundation.  The  finishing  was  the  absorbing  part. 
The  Teacher’s  idea  called  not  for  a  fine-grained  sand  walk,  but  a 
mixture  of  all  sizes  from  a  penny  large  down  to  the  finest  sand. 

“The  cement  makes  the  most  lasting  bond  in  a  mixture  of  that 
kind,  then  the  pebbly  finish  is  effective  and  darker  for  the  insets.” 

The  walk  was  less  than  two  feet  wide  and  roughly  squared  by 
pieces  of  shingle  laid  in  the  concrete,  tip  to  tip.  The  final  dressing, 
two  inches  of  pebble  mortar,  looked  unpromising  to  me  on  account 
of  its  coating  of  white.  I  thought  it  would  harden  a  dingy  cement 
color,  instead  of  the  deep  sparkling  gray  desired.  When  three  blocks 
were  partly  set,  however,  the  Master  turned  a  fine  spray  from  the 
hose  upon  the  surface  and  the  top  cement  flooded  away.  The  surface 
was  then  lightly  sponged  and  the  pebble  tops  appeared  without  the 
clinging  white.  The  water  also  erased  the  least  mark  of  the  trowel. 

The  red  insets  were  now  tamped  in  with  the  trowel-handle,  the 
unique  round  edges  appearing  without  a  touch  of  stain.  The  rapidly 
hardening  mortar  was  not  packed  about  the  brick  pieces,  but  the 
natural  edge  of  the  gray  preserved,  as  if  they  had  been  hurled  into 
the  mortar.  They  were  placed  without  immediate  regularity,  but 
with  an  admirable  relation  to  the  walk  in  its  length.  .  .  I  saw 
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the  walk  afterward  in  the  rain — all  frames  and  shingles  removed,  the 
rich  loam  and  humus  of  the  rose  soil  softening  all  the  border — the 
rounded  edges  of  the  brick-insets  gleaming  out  of  the  gray — a  walk 
that  seemed  to  have  been  there  a  thousand  years,  and  the  red  pieces 
worn  by  the  bare  feet  of  centuries.  ...  It  satisfied,  and  the  thought, 
too,  that  none  of  the  boys  who  helped  to  do  the  work,  could  be  quite 
the  same  after  that  afternoon. 

THE  SUMMER  RAIN 

HE  will  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  meadows, 

Showers  of  cool  summer  rain  upon  the  earth. 

The  purple  lilies  shall  lift  their  heads 
And  dance  among  the  tall  meadow  grasses. 

Streams  of  water  shall  rush  from  the  hills 
To  quench  the  thirst  of  the  weary  land. 

The  summer  rain  falleth  softly.  It  bringeth  refreshment, 

As  the  cool  drops  fall  welcome,  incessantly. 

He  comes  with  abundant  peace  unto  His  own. 

O  Beloved,  walk  out  in  the  meadows  when  it  is  raining. 

The  rain  falleth  upon  the  grass  and  on  the  purple  lilies. 

While  the  silver  moon  endureth,  He  giveth  peace. 

Dance  with  the  lilies,  Beloved!  Oh,  sorrow  no  more. 

This  is  the  song  I  sing  of  the  purple  lilies. 

The  sun  rose  in  the  east,  and  a  silver  light  spread  over  the  western  sky. 
I  took  my  harp  and  went  out  into  the  meadows. 

The  lambs  frolicked  as  to  the  spring  and  sheep  sedate  with  curious 
glance  went  by. 

I  tuned  my  harp  and  sang  of  the  joy  of  summer, 

Its  rush  of  flowers  in  green  and  shadowy  glen. 

I  sang  till  the  little  moon,  like  a  cloud  appearing, 

Sank  in  the  east,  pale  gold  and  thin;  and  then, 

I  waited  until  the  rain  in  a  shower  came  falling 
Over  the  meadows,  fresh  and  cool,  again. 

Ah,  me!  It  came  silently.  Silence  is  very  sweet. 

It  fell  on  the  meadow  grasses  and  the  lilies  at  my  feet. 

Silence  is  sweeter  than  song.  The  silver  light  lingered  fair  as  at 
morning's  birth,  and  peace  o’er  the  meadows  stole  abroad  while 
the  scent  of  meadow  earth  rose  like  a  balm.  The  perfume  of 
woodland  lilies,  purple  and  gold,  pure  as  the  dew,  arose. 

This  is  the  song  of  lilies,  the  song  of  rain. 

Of  silence  that  healeth  the  world’s  unrest  and  pain. 

While  the  earth  endureth — till  the  moon  shall  be  no  more, 

Peace  shall  come  in  the  falling  rain,  deep  peace,  till  her  cup  run  o’er. 

Blanche  Ableson. 
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TRAINING  ORCHARDS  OVER  GARDEN 
WALLS:  BEAUTY  AND  PROFIT  IN  THE  ES¬ 
PALIER  METHOD  OF  FRUIT  GROWING 

HERE  is  no  restricting  a  determined  man.  Hedging 
him  about  with  fixed  boundaries  but  increases  his  in¬ 
ventive  faculties  and  intensifies  his  energies.  “By- 
working  within  limits  the  master  is  revealed,”  and  the 
incompetent  is  discovered.  A  limited  acreage  forces 
the  farmer  to  a  finer  treatment  of  his  soil,  a  more  care- 
fid  sowing,  a  surer  knowledge  of  plant  life.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  has  so  steadily  encroached  upon  the  wide  fertile  places  of  the 
world,  that  it  has  driven  the  farmer  to  the  wall,  as  it  were.  It  has 
reduced  his  broad  fields  to  mere  patches  in  some  localities,  and  cease¬ 
lessly  demands  the  fullest  yield.  It  has  forced  cities  into  the  air  and 
driven  farms  into  new  forms,  refining  them,  making  them  more  fit 
than  ever  for  the  great  task  of  feeding  the  millions  of  sky-dwellers 
in  the  cities. 

Every  nation  is  at  work  in  its  own  way  upon  the  problem  of 
intensive  farming,  of  conserving  the  vitality  of  the  soil,  of  getting 
the  most  out  of  a  given  area.  The  broad  valleys  of  Arizona  are  no 
longer  carelessly  plowed  and  planted  with  the  easiest  obtainable  seed. 
They  are  recognized  as  the  valuable  assets  of  a  nation  as  well  as  the 
private  property  of  a  few  men,  so  the  Government  is  busily  engaged 
in  studying  the  best  methods  of  conservation,  analyzing  the  soil,  test¬ 
ing  the  seed,  storing  the  rainfall,  controlling  the  flow  of  rivers.  In 
Italy  the  cities  have  pushed  the  farmer  beyond  the  fertile  valleys 
and  up  the  steep  hillsides.  His  method  of  cultivating  his  rolling 
fields,  of  making  every  inch  of  their  soil  productive,  is  worthy  careful 
consideration  in  this  country.  It  is  practical,  and  being  Italian  it  is 
also  decorative.  Italy’s  fields  and  farms  are  treated  as  an  artist 
treats  his  canvas — a  whole  landscape  being  contained  within  their 
small  boundaries.  They  are  the  tiniest,  most  compact  of  farms,  but 
with  an  astonishing  yield. 

The  Italian  gardeners  were  the  first  to  train  fruit  trees  into  vines 
that  could  be  fastened  against  the  retaining  walls  formed  by  terracing 
their  round  hills  into  level  beds.  Then  the  Swiss  and  the  French 
became  interested  in  this  decorative  and  practical  form  of  intensive 
culture.  Germany  and  England  soon  adopted  the  Italian  custom  of 
growing  trees  espalier-wise,  thus  adding  to  the  beauty  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  their  land.  Now  America  is  actively  experimenting  with  the 
wall-growing  of  fruits.  English  gardeners  and  landscape  architects 
first  introduced  into  our  country-  this  method  of  conserving  space  and 
soil,  and  of  making  country  estates  not  only  more  productive  but 
more  beautiful. 
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THE  CHERRIES  AT  THE 
RIGHT  ARE  TRAINED  TO 
A  SINGLE  STEM  OR  VER¬ 
TICAL  CORDON  AGAINST 
A  GLASS  WALL  :  THIS 
METHOD  OF  GROWING 
CHERRIES  IS  ESPECIALLY 
POPULAR  IN  GERMANY  : 
THERE  THEY  HAVE 
BROUGHT  THE  ESPALIER 
GROWING  OF  FRUIT  TO  A 
MOST  REMARKABLE  DE¬ 
GREE  OF  PERFECTION 
THROUGH  A  LONG  AND 
VARIED  SYSTEM  OF  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC  EXPERIMENTA¬ 
TIONS  t  CHERRIES  GROWN 
AGAINST  A  WALL  HAVE 
AN  INTENSE  RICHNESS 
OF  COLOR  AS  THOUGH 
THE  SUN  HAD  TOUCHED 
THEM  WITH  THE  DOUBLED 
CHARM  OF  REFLECTED 
COLOR  :  THE  TV/ICE  COL¬ 
ORED  CHERRIES  HANGING 
AMONG  THE  BRIGHT  GREEN 
LEAVES  AGAINST  THE 
TRANSLUCENT  GLASS  WALL 
MAKE  A  MOST  CHARMING 
GARDEN  PICTURE  :  CHER¬ 
RIES  NEVER  MAKE  A  MORE 
ABUNDANT  YIELD  THAN 
WHEN  THUS  COZILY 
PROTECTED  FROM  WINDS. 


Photographs  by  Chas.  Jones. 


THE  V/ELL  KNOWN  ENGLISH  MORILLO  CHERRY  GROWS  WILLINGLY  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  FAN  AGAINST 
THE  WALL:  WHEN  SPRING  PAINTS  THE  GREEN  FAN  WITH  WHITE  BLOSSOMS  THE  UTILITARIAN 
WALL  IS  INDEED  TRANSFORMED. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPH  AT  THE 
LEFT  SHOWS  A  LONG  WALL 
SUPPORTING  PLUM  TREES 
TRAINED  IN  THE  FORM  OF 

fans:  the  trees  though 

LEFT  PRUNED  AND  NAILED 
TO  THE  WALL  NEVER  SEEM 
TO  MIND  THE  FORCED  POSI¬ 
TION  AND  DECORATE  THE 
RIBS  OF  THE  FAN  WITH  RICH 
PATTERNS  OF  PURPLE 
FRUIT. 


THE  COX’S 
EMPEROR  PLUM 
never  yields 

BETTER  FRUIT 
THAN  WHEN 
TRAINED  AS  A 
VINE  AGAINST 
A  GARDEN  WALL : 
THE  PLUM  AS  A 
VINE  DECORATES 
A  WALL  AS 
WELL  AS  THE 
GRAPE  BOTH  IN 
COLOR  AND  FORM 
AND  EQUALS  IT 
ALIKE  IN  DE¬ 
LIGHT  FOR  EYE 
AND  PALATE. 


THE  PEACH  TREE  AT  THE  RIGHT 
SHOWS  THAT  A  FORCED  TRAINING 
DOES  NOT  SAP  VITALITY  :  RATHER 
DOES  A  SHELTERED  SITUATION 
AGAINST  THE  WALL  GIVE  IT  ADDED 
VIGOR  :  Till-:  LIVING  TAPESTRY  OF 
GREEN  LEAVES,  PATTERNED  WITH 
THE  GLOWING  COLOR  OF  FRUIT, 
HANGING  AGAINST  TH  E  GARDEN 
WALL  IS  A  PROFITABLE  AS  WELL 
AS  ORNAMENTAL  ONE  :  A  DE¬ 
LIGHTFUL  COMBINATION  OF 
BEAUTY  AND  UTILITY. 
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THE  art  of  training  fruit  trees,  bushes  and  vines  on  walls  and 
trellises  is  not  restricted  to  the  decorative  dwarf  species,  but 
includes  all  marketable  fruits.  The  word  espalier  is  broadly 
used  to  indicate  the  training  of  any  tree  upon  a  trellis  or  wall,  spread 
out  by  pruning  and  cultivation  into  fan  shapes.  When  trained  into 
a  single  stem  they  are  called  cordons.  In  true  espalier  work,  lindens 
and  other  non-fruit-bearing  trees  are  trained  in  this  fan  shape  to  act 
as  screens  for  drying  yards,  as  leafy  backgrounds  for  gardens,  as 
enclosures  for  tennis  courts,  and  to  lend  themselves  in  other  decora¬ 
tive  ways  to  the  purpose  of  the  landscape  architect.  Sometimes  the 
trellises  are  fantastically  shaped,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  suppressing 
the  desire  of  some  moneyed  people  for  plants  and  trees  clipped  to 
resemble  full-rigged  ships,  hens  on  a  nest,  or  a  waterfall.  The  art 
of  the  espalier  gives  such  folk  one  other  chance  to  introduce  a  horti¬ 
cultural  freak  into  their  gardens.  They  can  now  train  a  peach  tree 
into  a  mammoth  vase,  an  apple  tree  into  an  Apollo’s  lyre,  a  plum 
tree  into  urns  at  either  side  of  a  driveway.  The  faithful  branches 
continue  to  grow  and  bear  luscious  fruit  for  their  tormentors  no  matter 
how  absurd  the  result  may  look. 

The  cordon  is  the  simplest  form  of  training  fruit  trees  on  walls, 
and  the  one  that  has  so  far  been  most  successful  in  America.  The 
two  types  of  cordon  originally  used  were  those  of  the  single  stem 
trained  upright  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  those  trained 
horizontally  along  the  wall  and  productive  of  a  much  stronger  decora¬ 
tive  effect  than  when  trained  vertically.  In  this  cordon  system,  the 
side  growth  of  the  single  stem  is  trained  in,  that  short  fruit  spurs 
may  be  developed  along  the  entire  length.  In  training  the  horizontal 
cordon  the  first  stem  is  bent  over  sharply  a  few  inches  above  the  base 
and  then  carried  along  the  surface  of  the  wall;  the  second  stem  is 
turned  over  about  eight  inches  above  the  first  stem  and  then  likewise 
trained  in  a  parallel  line  across  the  wall.  This  process  is  repeated 
until  as  many  lines  of  growth  are  stretched  along  the  wrall  as  it  will 
accommodate. 

In  cordon  growth  the  trees  can  be  set  much  nearer  together  than 
when  grown  in  any  other  way.  The  trees  of  true  espaliers  can  hardly 
be  set  closer  together  than  twelve  feet;  those  trained  to  fan  shapes 
must  have  even  more  room  between  them  in  order  that  the  fan  can 
be  formed.  The  cordons  require  not  more  than  eighteen  inches 
between  the  main  stems  of  the  trees,  and  when  the  wall  on  which 
they  are  grown  is  of  glass  and  both  sides  are  utilized  the  number  of 
trees  that  can  be  set  in  limited  spaces  is  truly  amazing.  Today  it 
is  not  only  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  cordons  that  are  seen,  the 
double  horizontal  cordon  as  well  has  come  into  favor  and  is  recognized 
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when  two  branches  from  the  main  stem  are  seen  to  be  trained  hori¬ 
zontally  in  different  directions.  One  trunk  is  in  this  case  made  to 
support  two  lines  of  fruit  instead  of  one;  and  growers  assert  that  in 
so  doing  neither  the  quality  nor  the  quantity  of  the  fruit  is  impaired. 

In  the  espalier  tree  the  stem  is  kept,  by  means  of  cutting,  below  the 
top  of  the  wall,  otherwise  a  symmetrical  look  could  not  be  attained. 
The  side  branches  of  the  tree  are  allowed  to  grow  out  from  the  trunk 
along  the  full  length  of  the  stem  and  the  branches  are  cut  back  so  as 
to  increase  the  number  of  fruit  spurs.  Root  and  stem  pruning  are  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  long  tap  root  is  so  pruned  as  to  en¬ 
courage  it  to  send  forth  clusters  of  shorter  roots,  those  that  draw  in 
nourishment  for  the  plant,  and  at  the  same  time  each  branch  is  sym¬ 
metrically  cut  back.  This  work  can  be  learned  from  an  experienced 
gardener  more  quickly  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  by 
much  reading  or  abstract  study. 

Sometimes  such  trellises  are  placed  against  the  side  of  a  wall,  in 
which  case  the  growing  fruit  has  the  added  advantage  of  its  warmth. 
Frequently,  fruit  is  grown  in  glass-houses  espalier-wise  because  of  the 
small  space  that  it  takes.  An  apple,  peach,  pear  or  other  tree  then 
becomes  a  sight  both  commanding  and  beautiful  when  abloom,  and 
again  equally  so  in  its  season  of  fruit.  Unfortunately  the  use  of 
espaliers  in  glass-houses  has  so  far  not  been  uniformly  successful  in 
this  country,  principally  on  account  of  insect  attacks,  improper  plac¬ 
ing,  climatic  and  other  causes.  There  are,  however,  enough  examples 
living  up  to  expectations  to  encourage  a  pursuance  of  the  art. 

WALLS  of  masonry,  stone,  brick  and  especially  of  glass,  wire 
trellises  and  those  of  wood  have  long  been  recognized  as 
suitable  foundations  for  espalier  work.  In  America,  at 
present,  masonry  and  brick  walls  are  the  most  generally  used — prob¬ 
ably  because  they  are  the  favorites  in  England.  Many  of  these  walls 
are  built  with  an  overhang  of  glass  extending  a  foot  or  more  over  the 
south  side  where  the  trees  are  trained.  The  contrivance  is  one  to 
help  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  reflecting  directly  upon  the  fruit.  Again, 
such  walls  are  constructed  simply  with  a  masonry  overhang  to  the 
height  of  which  the  trees  are  trained. 

The  power  of  a  stone  wall  to  absorb  heat  during  the  day  and  to 
give  it  off  at  night,  thus  keeping  the  trees  warm,  is  naturally  the  great 
argument  in  its  favor.  In  consideration  of  this  advantage,  all  but  the 
French  have  been  a  little  shy  about  substituting  glass  walls  on  which 
fruit  can  be  grown  at  both  sides,  the  rays  of  the  sun  penetrating  the 
transparent  construction  and  heating  the  trees  on  the  north  side  to 
such  an  extent  that  little  difference  is  detected  between  their  develop- 
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AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  SHOWN  A 
WALL-RIPENED  VICAR  OF  WINK- 
FIELD  PEAR  :  BELOW  IS  A  PEAR 
TREE  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  GRAFTED 
UPON  DWARF  QUINCE  STOCK 
AND  TRAINED  AGAINST  A  BRICK 
WALL  IN  THE  FORM  OF  AN 
OBLIQUE  CORDON:  THIS  OBLIQUE 
METHOD  HAS  THE  ADVANTAGE 
OF  BEING  EXTREMELY  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  AS  WELL  AS  ECONOMICAL 
OF  SPACE. 


AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  AN  ESPA¬ 
LIER-TRAINED  PEAR  TREE 
THAT  HAS  BEEN  PROTECTED 
FROM  BIRDS  AND  OTHER 
MARAUDERS  BY  MEANS  OF  A 
NET  FLUNG  COMPLETELY 
OVER  IT  AND  HELD  AWAY 
FROM  THE  TREE  BY  THE 
USE  OF  FORKED  STICKS. 


THE  PEAR  RESPONDS  WITH  REMARKABLE  VIGOR  AND  GRACE  TO  ESPALIER  TREATMENT  :  IT  LIKES  THE 
SHELTERED  COZY  WARMTH  OF  A  BRICK  OR  STONE  WALL,  AND  ITS  SHAPELY  LUSCIOUS  FRUIT  IS 
NEVER  SEEN  TO  BETTER  ADVANTAGE  THAN  AGAINST  SUCH  A  FRIENDLY,  PROTECTIVE  BACKGROUND. 


THE  AMODEN  PEACH,  AS  CAN  BE  SEEN  BY  THE 
PHOTOGRAPH  ABOVE  AND  AT  THE  RIGHT,  TAKES 
KINDLY  TO  THE  SUNNY  SUPPORT  OF  A  WALL, 
PRODUCING  A  FRUIT  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  SIZE  AND 
JUICINESS  :  THE  TRUNK  IS  SHORT  AND  PUTS 
FORTH  BEARING  BRANCHES  WITHIN  A  FEW 
INCHES  OF  THE  GROUND  :  THE  BRANCHES  HEAVILY 
LADEN  WITH  FRUIT  STAND  NO  DANGER  FROM 
BREAKING  WITH  THE  WEIGHT  OF  HARVEST  AS 
WITH  THE  ORDINARILY  GROWN  PEACH.  FOR  THEY 
ARE  FIRMLY  PINNED  TO  THE  WALL. 


THE  HALE’S  EARLY  PEACH 
SHOWN  AT  THE  RIGHT  AND  IN 
THE  ESPALIER  FAN  FORM  BELOW 
PUTS  FORTH  A  WEALTH  OF  FRUIT 
AND  CLEAN  WHOLESOME  FOLIAGE  : 
BEING  PROTECTED  FROM  THE 
WIND  BY  THE  WALL,  THE  FRUIT 
MATURES  MORE  PERFECTLY  THAN 
WHEN  EXPOSED  TO  THE  BUF¬ 
FETING  WINDS  WHICH  SOME¬ 
TIMES  SWEEP  OVER  AN  ORCHARD. 


THE  GREEN  PEACH  TREE  FAN 
PAINTED  WITH  RIPENING 
PEACHES  MAKES  AS  EFFEC¬ 
TIVE  A  DECORATION  FOR  A 
RETAINING  WALL  AS  ANY 
BLOSSOMING  VINE,  AND 
BEARS  A  FRUIT  THAT  GRACES 
A  TABLE  AS  CHARMINGLY 
AS  ANY  VASE  OF  FLOWERS. 


NO  IMPROMPTU  GROWTH 
OF  APPLE  TREE  COULD 
YIELD  BETTER  HARVEST 
THAN  THIS  ESPALIER 
TRAINED  WORCESTER  PEAR- 
MAIN  AT  THE  RIGHT  : 
THE  FRUIT  HANGING  IN 
HEAVY  CLUSTERS  WITHIN 
EASY  REACH,  SIMPLIFIES 
THE  WORK  OF  GATHERING 
AND  REDUCES  COST  OF 
HARVESTING  :  APPLES 
THUS  CAREFULLY  GUARDED 
ATTAIN  TO  A  HIGH  ORDER 
OF  DEVELOPMENT. 


A  MORE  CHARMING  WAY  OF  GROWING  BERRY 
BUSHES  COULD  NOT  BE  DEVISED:  A  CLUSTER 
OF  POLISHED,  RICH  GREEN  GOOSEBERRIES 
AGAINST  A  TRANSPARENT,  GREENISH-WHITE 
GLASS  WALL,  OR  A  SINGLE  CORDON  OF  WINE 
RED  CURRANTS  ALONG  A  GRAYISH  BRICK  OR 
STONE  WALL  CERTAINLY  HOLDS  BEAUTY  OF 
A  RARE  ORDER  :  IN  ADDITION  THEY  YIELD  EVEN 
MORE  ABUNDANTLY  THAN  WHEN  GROWN  AS 
A  BUSH. 


THIS  IS  AN  AMERICAN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  ESPALIER-GROWING  UPON  TRELLISES 
IN  FRONT  OF  A  BRICK  WALL:  THE  FRUIT  FORMS  UPON  BRANCHES  BARELY 
ESCAPING  THE  EARTH  AND  HANGS  IN  PERPENDICULAR  MASSES  CLEAR  TO  THE 
TIP  OF  THE  BRANCH — A  RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  ECONOMY  OF  SPACE. 
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ment  and  that  of  those  grown  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall.  But 
while  it  is  true  that  glass  walls  have  immense  possibilities  for  espalier 
growth  and  for  producing  conspicuous  decorative  effects,  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  up  to  this  time  they  have  made  small  progress  in  America. 
The  more,  however,  that  architects  and  gardeners  visit  the  sections 
of  France  in  which  this  fascinating  phase  of  horticulture  has  attained 
a  truly  amazing  standard,  the  more  they  wish  to  introduce  into  their 
home  lands  a  similar  treatment  of  fruit  trees. 

Brick  walls  are  advantageous  when  used  as  backgrounds,  besides 
being  highly  artistic  in  connection  with  espalier  work,  the  color  of 
the  brick  forming  a  rich  warm  tone  enhanced  by  the  verdure  of  the 
trees,  the  luster  and  beauty  of  the  fruit.  A  high  brick  wall,  enclosing 
perhaps  a  garden,  and  hung  with  such  fruits  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  cherries  or  currants,  presents  a  sight  intensely  pleasing,  one 
not  soon  forgotten.  In  the  enclosing  of  small  properties,  as  well  as 
large  estates,  a  wall  is  often  necessary.  To  turn  it  into  an  archi¬ 
tectural  feature  becomes  then  the  opportunity  of  its  owner.  In  fact, 
small  land  owners  are  often  unaware  of  the  beauty  and  commercial 
profit  which  can  be  derived  from  the  judicious  use  of  their  wall  spaces. 

Brick  or  masonry  walls  cannot  be  utilized  like  those  of  glass  for 
fruit  growing  on  both  sides.  Their  north  surfaces,  however,  can  be 
embellished  with  such  vines  as  Boston  ivy  or  others  requiring  slight 
heat.  Wire  frames  or  trellises  are  the  recognized  backgrounds  for 
espaliers  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word.  They  take  up  less  room 
than  any  other  form  of  wall  and  are  closely  associated  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  dwarfed  trees. 

In  this  country,  it  has  been  found  that  apples  should  be  grafted 
on  the  Paradise,  a  species  of  dwarf  habit  seldom  extending  over  six 
or  eight  feet  in  height,  besides  being  sturdy  and  vigorous.  The 
quince  affords  stock  on  which  pears  of  renowned  flavor  are  grafted, 
since  like  the  Paradise  apple  it  never  grows  tall  and  is  of  exceptional 
hardiness.  The  plum  and  the  peach  are  sufficiently  dwarfed  in  them¬ 
selves  to  be  kept,  by  pruning,  within  a  suitable  height  for  wall  growth. 
In  fact,  the  selection  of  the  varieties  to  be  grown  on  walls  is  naturally 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  espalier  work,  since  no  matter  how 
perfect  the  wall,  inferior  or  inappropriate  stock  can  turn  it  into  a 
thing  of  no  avail.  Still  many  remarkable  varieties  of  fruit  trees  are 
now  on  the  market,  and  up-to-date  nurserymen  are  able  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  best  that  they  have  with  fearlessness. 
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INTERESTING  CHILDREN  IN  CIVIC  BETTER¬ 
MENT  THROUGH  INSTRUCTION  BY  MAYOR 
AND  CITY  OFFICIALS:  TEACHING  THEM  TO 
WORK  FOR  PUBLIC  GOOD:  BY  JAMES  B. 
ESTEE,  FORMER  MAYOR,  MONTPELIER,  VT. 

OR  many  years  it  has  been  my  belief  that  the  time 
spent  by  children  in  school  does  not  yield  as  large  or 
detailed  results  in  equipment  for  citizenship  as  the 
demands  of  life  entitle  them  to  receive  during  their 
formative  period.  It  is  equally  true,  I  think,  that  the 
community,  taxing  itself  generously  for  school  purposes, 
does  not  get  in  return  an  adequately  finished  product 
in  young  men  and  women  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  business,  civic 
and  social  life  of  today. 

Many  business  and  professional  men  are  impressed  with  this  fact. 
Teachers,  superintendents  and  others  interested  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  schools  are  alive  to  this  apparent  lack.  There  is  wide¬ 
spread  complaint,  ample  comment  and  multiplied  suggestion,  but, 
as  yet,  no  concerted  and  competent  movement  to  correct  the  tendency 
and  apply  the  remedy. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  children  in  any  community  finish 
a  high-school  course,  and  fewer  still  fit  for  college.  The  vast  majority 
engage  in  some  form  of  life  work  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  school 
or  even  earlier.  The  future  welfare  of  the  children  and  the  integrity 
of  the  community  in  which  they  are  to  live  and  work  make  it  im¬ 
perative  that  they  be  given  the  best  possible  preparation  to  know 
and  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Inherent  in  good  and  effective  citizenship  are  knowledge,  interest, 
industry,  skill  in  some  form  of  work,  and  right  moral  viewpoints. 
To  stock  the  boys  and  girls  with  this  equipment  is  the  aim  of  the 
schools,  and  the  expectation  of  all;  but  it  is  too  large  a  task  for  the 
schools  to  perform  without  the  earnest  aid  and  cooperation  of  parents, 
civic  authorities,  business  men,  churches,  and  all  the  other  organiza¬ 
tions  forming  a  part  of  community  life  and  designed  to  promote  its 
stability  and  welfare. 

The  converting  of  children  and  youth  into  efficient  manhood  and 
womanhood  with  a  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  those  things  which 
make  for  civic  good  is  a  work  touching  the  very  life  center  of  every 
community;  and  it  is  so  vital  that  it  should  awaken  the  alert  and 
supporting  attention  of  the  whole  citizenship. 

While  Mayor  of  Montpelier,  I  noted  the  fact  that  many  boys 
were  defacing  property,  scattering  litter  in  the  streets  and  elsewhere, 
destroying  city  improvements,  tampering  with  devices  for  municipal 
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service,  trespassing  upon  private  rights,  and  in  numerous  other  ways 
showing  either  ignorance  of  or  intent  to  interfere  with  the  orderly 
course  of  community  life.  The  police,  legal  and  sanitary  departments 
were  frequently  invoked  in  such  cases.  To  me  it  seemed  needless  for 
a  community  to  maintain  a  police  force  to  protect  itself  against  the 
vandalism  of  its  youth  who  were  being  educated  by  said  city  at  large 
expense. 

1  DETERMINED  to  enlist  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  these 
boys  and  young  men  in  the  care  and  improvement  of  city  property. 
I  believed  it  worth  while  to  have  them  with  me  and  not  against 
me  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties  and  the  responsibility  for  civic 
welfare.  To  formulate  a  plan,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  facts;  to 
execute  it  effectually,  requires  cooperation  of  all  the  elements  in¬ 
volved.  I  called  a  conference  of  city  officials  to  learn  in  what  ways 
and  to  what  extent  the  schoolchildren  were  violating  the  law  in  de¬ 
facing  or  destroying  public  property,  trespassing  upon  private  rights, 
or  otherwise  making  themselves  destructive  to  community  well-being. 
The  inventory  was  large  and  startling.  A  meeting  was  then  arranged, 
composed  of  prominent  and  influential  business  and  professional  men 
and  women,  including  the  clergy  and  managing  heads  of  the  various 
schools.  This  enlarged  the  inventory  of  facts,  disclosed  great  interest 
and  readiness  to  cooperate,  and  resulted  in  a  plan  of  procedure. 

I  visited  every  grade  and  department  of  the  public,  parochial  and 
other  schools  in  the  city ;  made  a  complete  explanation  of  the  facts  to 
the  pupils ;  and  invited  their  help  to  remedy  the  conditions  described, 
and  any  other  adverse  conditions  known  to  them  but  not  within  my 
knowledge.  This  again  added  to  the  list  of  facts  of  a  destructive 
nature,  and  developed  an  unexpected  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  all  the  school  population,  but  more  especially  among  the  boys 
and  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  had  them  with  me  almost  to 
a  child,  from  that  moment.  They  took  a  lively  interest  in  city  better¬ 
ment  from  a  great  variety  of  standpoints;  they  heartily  cooperated 
with  me  in  everything  I  proposed;  and  upon  my  invitation,  they 
were  fertile  in  suggestion  and  work  along  lines  that  had  not  occurred 
to  me.  The  difficulties  formerly  complained  of  immediately  and 
almost  completely  disappeared.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any 
serious  recurrence  of  old  conditions. 

To  the  schoolchildren  of  the  city  I  proposed  this  question: 
“What  can  the  children  of  Montpelier  schools  do  to  make  Mont¬ 
pelier  a  cleaner,  more  wholesome  and,  therefore,  better  city  in  which 
to  live?”  I  discussed  this  matter  from  the  standpoints  of  the  different 
grades,  taking  up  a  variety  of  municipal  problems  suited  to  the 
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differing  ages.  The  teachers  joined  cordially  in  the  work  of  instruction 
and  in  arousing  and  guiding  enthusiasm.  To  stimulate  interest  and 
to  give  definite  direction  to  thought,  cash  and  other  prizes  were 
offered  for  essays  written  upon  the  subject:  “What  can  I  do  to  make 
Montpelier  a  cleaner,  more  wholesome  and  better  city  in  which 
to  live?” 

The  response  was  phenomenal.  Nearly  one  thousand  essays  were 
written,  and  reviewed  by  the  teachers  in  charge  of  various  grades; 
and  more  than  three  hundred  were  of  such  excellence  as  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  for  examination.  These  were 
sifted  by  competent  persons,  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of 
the  high  school,  and  reduced  to  less  than  one  hundred.  These  last 
were  passed  upon  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  and  the  president  of  Norwich  University,  as 
final  judges  of  award. 

Prizes  were  offered  also  for  actual  work  done  by  boys  and  girls 
to  help  the  city,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  official 
in  whose  department  the  work  was  done.  Many  kinds  of  work  and 
public  service  were  undertaken  under  the  general  oversight  of  the 
Mayor  and  committees  appointed.  Hundreds  of  children  swept  the 
sidewalks,  and  kept  them  clean  in  summer  and  winter  who  had  not 
formerly  thought  of  such  tasks.  A  new  impetus  was  given  to  work 
within  the  home,  in  gardens  and  lawns.  Fences  were  repaired, 
window-flowers  introduced,  rubbish  removed,  painting  done,  base¬ 
ments  and  attics  cleaned;  and  every  sort  of  improvement  and  cleaning- 
up  instituted.  Parents,  business  men,  teachers  and  organizations  all 
joined  in  interest  and  encouragement.  The  cash  prizes  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  public-spirited  men  and  women  who  favored  the  cause 
of  city  betterment,  who  were  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
children,  and  who  believed  that  this  awakening  of  thought  and 
knowledge  of  city  affairs  would  tend  to  improved  citizenship. 

AT  the  end  of  the  year,  a  mass  meeting  was  assembled  in  the 
city  hall  auditorium.  More  than  two  thousand  people  were 
present,  including  about  one  thousand  of  the  older  school- 
children.  Representatives  from  the  higher  grades  of  all  the  schools 
were  chosen  to  deliver  addresses  before  the  assembled  citizens  upon 
the  subject:  “What  can  the  pupils  attending  the  schools  of  the  city 
do  to  assist  the  Municipal  Government  in  securing  and  maintaining 
a  clean  and  well-ordered  administration  of  city  affairs?”  When  the 
pupils  had  presented  their  orations,  short  addresses  upon  the  need 
of  civic  ideals  and  city  betterment  and  upon  the  advantage  to  the 
pupils  and  'the  community  of  beginning  the  training  with  the  children 
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while  in  school  were  given  by  men,  prominent  in  state  affairs  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  the  judges  announced 
the  winners  in  the  Essay  and  Work  Contests  and  delivered  the  prizes 
with  appropriate  remarks.  This  meeting  linked  into  one  chain  of 
common  interest  in  public  welfare  the  schoolchildren,  the  city 
officials,  state  officials,  eminent  educators  and  public-spirited  citizens 
generally. 

Subsequent  to  the  mass  meeting  the  schoolchildren  were  organized 
into  “City  Guards”  to  have  in  their  custody  the  good  name,  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  progress  of  the  city.  The  interest,  time  and  knowledge  of 
city  officials  were  enlisted  and  a  program  of  instruction  in  every 
department  of  city  affairs  was  formulated  to  be  given  at  the  city  hall 
to  such  older  schoolchildren  and  others  as  might  wish  to  receive  it, 
including  a  complete  course  in  parliamentary  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  plan  was  to  substitute  for  the  destructive 
tendency  then  prevailing  a  constructive  movement  of  value  to  both 
the  children  and  the  community.  It  was  sought  to  arouse  interest  in 
public  order  and  well-being;  to  lead  the  children  to  realize  that  it  is 
their  city;  that  they  are  to  inherit  it  with  its  tendencies;  and  that 
they  ought  to  know  about  it,  cherish  it,  and  learn  how  to  care  for  it. 
It  was  the  intent  to  have  every  step  taken  and  every  act  done  under 
expert  supervision  so  that  the  pupils  should  not  only  learn  something 
about  that  kind  of  work  but  how  it  was  looked  at  and  done  by  an 
expert  in  it.  It  was  the  design  to  impart  knowledge,  to  set  up  ideals 
and  to  establish  viewpoints  on  public  affairs  in  the  minds  of  the 
coming  generation  by  those  who  are  now  in  office  and  rendering  public 
service  with  knowledge  and  skill. 

The  results  have  much  exceeded  expectation.  They  have  called 
out  most  generous  comment  from  men  and  women  in  all  stations  of 
life  in  the  city.  The  press  of  Vermont  spoke  in  most  encouraging 
terms  of  the  plan  and  results.  Daily  newspapers  in  New  England 
and  throughout  the  Middle  West  and  South  gave  space  and  favorable 
expression  to  the  movement.  Mayors  and  other  city  officials,  secre¬ 
taries  of  civic  associations,  and  interested  citizens  generally,  com¬ 
municated  their  approval  by  letter.  During  my  two  terms  as  Mayor, 
I  witnessed  the  interest,  work  and  improvement.  The  facts  convince 
me  of  the  worth  of  any  well-considered  plan  to  join  the  schools  and 
city  government  in  close  bonds  of  working  union.  The  comments 
in  the  public  press  and  the  numerous  letters  of  approval  and  inquiry 
attest  the  widespread  interest  among  the  people. 
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BUILDING  BEAUTY  INTO  THE  LANDSCAPE: 
SOME  OLD  BRIDGES  OF  JAPAN 

HE  use  of  the  arch  to  bridge  rivers  seems  to  have  been 
early  known  to  most  countries.  Bridges  of  masonry 
of  great  age  are  to  be  found  all  through  China.  The 
arched  viaducts  of  the  ancient  Romans  stand  today 
as  testimonies  to  their  knowledge  of  practical  and 
beautiful  laws  of  construction.  The  Greeks  early 
knew  the  supporting  power  of  the  arch  as  well  as  its 
decorative  value,  using  it  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  and  as 
ornamental  devices  of  their  homes  and  temples.  The  castle  bridges 
of  Mediaeval  romance  with  their  guarded  gates,  and  look-out  towers 
were  the  first  drawbridges.  The  old  Ponte  Vecchio  spanning  the  lazy 
Arno,  and  the  Ponte  de  Rialto  arching  the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice, 
were  busy  market-places  as  well  as  highways  of  travel.  Lined  with 
little  shops  roofed  with  tile,  festooned  with  laces  and  chains,  carved 
images,  mosaics,  cameos,  flowers  and  the  thousand  trifles  arranged  to 
catch  the  eyes  of  those  who  must  cross  on  various  errands,  they  are 
even  now  the  most  picturesque  shopping  centers  of  those  lovely 
Italian  cities. 

America  has  mostly  devoted  its  energies  and  interests  to  the 
engineering  rather  than  the  aesthetic  problems  of  bridge  construction, 
testing  the  strength  and  endurance  of  pier,  truss  and  girder,  experi¬ 
menting  with 
wood,  steel, 
stone  and  con¬ 
crete,  with  the 
draws  t  h  a  t 
swing  or  lift  or 
slide,  with  all 
the  essential  de¬ 
tails  of  mighty 
structures  de¬ 
signed  to  fur¬ 
ther  commer¬ 
cial  interests. 
Japan  has,  on 
the  contrary, 
been  absorbed 
in  aesthetic  pro¬ 
blems.  Long 
ago,  while  other 
nations  were 
stringing  inili- 
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tary  pontoon  bridges 
across  boundary 
rivers,  Japan  was  mak¬ 
ing  gardens,  building 
decorative  arches  over 
miniature  garden 
streams ;  but  those  lit- 
tlefpictu  re -bridges 
were  made  with  so  rare 
a  comprehension  of  the 
laws  of  beauty  that 
they  have  become  de¬ 
servedly  famous.  The 
Japanese  have  always 
in  the  past  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  devoted  to  the 
s'ervice  of  beauty. 

Tjhey  invariably 
strove  to  produce  a 
beautiful  rather  than 
a  permanent  object. 

As  Cram  says,  they  felt 
that  the  fact  that  a 
thing  was  humble  in 
its’  origin  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  not 
be  perfect  in  form  and 

fashioning.  4tThe  Ja-  FAMOUS  arched  bridge  over  the  LOTUS  BED  IN  A  KIOTO  PARK. 

panese  knew  that  art  was  not  an  amenity  of  life,  a  mere  prettiness, 
pleasing  perhaps,  but  decidedly  a  luxury;  they  knew  that  it  was  the 
mark  of  the  man,  the  proof  of  his  character,  the  pledge  of  his  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  they  were  ashamed  to  do  anything  that  was  not 
beautiful.” 

Recently,  however,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  their  ideals.  They 
are  becoming  much  interested  in  the  problems  of  permanent  con¬ 
struction,  and  have  actively  entered  the  lists  of  the  world’s  builders 
who  fight  against  the  destructive  forces  of  time  and  the  elements. 
Japan  has  lately  built  magnificent  bridges  over  treacherous  water¬ 
ways,  that  can  stand  comparison  with  the  best  of  their  kind.  They 
show  the  same  strong  influence  of  the  European  engineering  methods 
that  is  so  apparent  in  their  big  docks  and  waterfronts,  new  buildings 
and  roads.  Quick  to  appreciate  the  architectural  opportunity  of  these 
large  bridges  for  introducing  beauty  into  their  landscape,  they  saw 
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to  it  that  the  spans  were  curved  with  pleasing  proportions  as  well  as 
made  strong  to  withstand  the  weight  and  jar  of  traffic.  Several  con¬ 
crete  and  steel  bridges  built  a  few  years  ago  across  the  Kamo  River 
at  Kioto  are  as  fine  examples  of  engineering  skill  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Japan  admiringly  follows  the  West  in  every¬ 
thing  that  pertains  to  practical  construction;  in  exchange  she  can 
teach  us  much  about  the  decorative  side  of  things. 

SEVERAL  things  must  be  understood  before  Japan’s  persistent 
adoration  of  beauty  can  be  appreciated.  Her  people  believe  that 
“in  the  sunshine,  in  the  mountain  torrent,  in  the  cherry  trees 
about  the  meadow,  there  is  a  glory  which  is  divine.  That  glow  of 
pleasure  which  stirs  the  senses  when  the  eye  opens  upon  the  stretch 
of  Bima  Lake  or  upon  a  nook  full  of  iris  flowers  in  a  monastery  garden 
is  worshipful,  for  it  is  the  reflection  of  the  divine  presence.”  To  dis¬ 
turb  natural  beauty  is  sacrilegious  to  them,  to  add  to  it  is  worship. 
So  when  they  build  bridges  over  mountain  ravine,  irrigating  ditch, 
garden  stream  or  a  castle  moat,  they  place  the  idea  of  beauty  first 
of  all — permanency  until  recently  being  of  but  secondary  considera¬ 
tion.  Whatever  thing  they  make,  whether  for  use  within  or  outside 
the  house,  they  keep  the  idea  of  its  beauty  uppermost  in  mind.  So 
their  bridges  are  not  only  useful  passageways  over  water,  but  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  introduction  of  beauty  into  the  landscape.  Their 
treatment  of  garden  bridges  is  especially  noticeable,  for  they  insist 
on  using  them  mainly  as  features  for  bringing  about  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures — that  such  bridges  are  utterly  impractical  disturbs  the  makers 
very7  little.  They  give  many  a  turn  to  the  artificial  streams  of  their 
gardens  just  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  pictures.  Their  poems 
are  mostly  but  a  single  beautiful  thought,  their  pictures  and  their 
gardens  symbolic  appeals  to  the  imagination.  There  is  both  a  poetic 
and  a  pictorial  beauty  in  the  reflection  of  one  bridge  in  the  water  seen 
from  the  arch  of  another  bridge — a  beauty  that  pleases  their  aesthetic 
minds  and  gives  them  an  especial  delight. 

Their  enjoyment  of  the  picture  formed  by  the  span  of  the  bridge, 
and  its  reflection  in  the  water,  is  not  complete  until  the^bridge  has 
been  given  some  poetic  name,  some  such  suggestive  name  as  The 
Bridge  of  Cool  Breezes,  The  Bridge  of  the  Eight  Crow  Cries,  The 
Sunset  Bridge,  or  The  Moon  Shadow  Bridge.  A  favorite  form  of 
garden  bridge  called  The  Full-Moon  Bridge  is  said  to  be  of  Chinese 
origin.  Many  curious  reasons  are  given  to  account  for  the  popularity 
in  this  utterly  impractical,  but  picturesque  structure.  The  religious 
significance  of  the  perfect  circle  formed  by  the  bridge  and  its  reflection 
in  the  water,  no  doubt  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Some  see  in  these  two 
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A  WATTLED  BRIDGE,  PERHAPS  THE  MOST  UNIQUE  OF  ALL  JAPANESE  DEVICES  FOR  MAKING  LITTLE 
PICTURES  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE,  CAN  BE  USED  WITH  EXCELLENT  EFFECT  IN  OUR  GARDENS  :  SMALL 
BUNDLES  OF  FAGGOTS  LAID  ACROSS  A  TIMBER  FRAMEWORK  AND  FIRMLY  BOUND  WITH  BAMBOO 
STRANDS  OR  CORD  ARE  COVERED  WITH  EARTH  OR  GRAVEL,  AND  THE  EDGES  PLANTED  TO  A  STRIP  OF 
TURF  :  NO  HAND  RAIL  CALLS  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  IT  IS  NOT  A  CONTINUANCE  OF  THE 
ground:  IT  IS  A  CHARMING  WAY  OF  MAKING  THE  ROAD  SPAN  A  STREAM  WITH  NO  APPARENT 
INTERRUPTION  :  FLOWERS  ARE  SOMETIMES  PLANTED  OR  ARE  ALLOWED  TO  ROOT  OF  THEIR  OWN  ACCORD 
ON  THIS  STRIP  OF  EARTH,  MAKING  IT  A  LOVELY  BOW  OF  COLOR  :  OR  VINES  ARE  PLANTED  WHICH 
DRIP  TO  THE  WATER,  TRAILING  OUT  WITH  THE  CURRENT,  FUSING  BRIDGE  AND  WATER  AND  LAND 
HARMONIOUSLY. 
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THIS  PICTURE  REPRODUCED  FROM  A  FAMOUS  OLD  COLOR  PRINT  SHOWS 
THAT  CROSSING  A  RIVER  BY  MEANS  OF  A  FULL-MOON  BRIDGE  IS  AN 
ACROBATIC  FEAT  OF  NO  MEAN  ABILITY. 


WHILE  THE  FULL-MOON  BRIDGE  IS  RETAINED  IN  ALL  ITS  BEAUTY  IN 
RETIRED  GARDENS,  THE  JAPANESE  YIELD  TO  CIVILIZATION'S  DEMANDS  IN 
THEIR  PARKS  BY  BUILDING  A  PRACTICAL  LEVEL  ROAD-BED  ABOVE  IT. 
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halves,  which  together  complete  a  circle,  the  infinite  and  its  reflection 
the  finite,  or  the  real  and  the  unreal,  the  permanent  and  the  im¬ 
permanent  principles.  To  cross  such  a  perilously  steep  incline  infers 
a  voluntary  act  of  penance,  as  spiritual  merit  is  gained  by  mounting 
the  long  flight  of  steps  which  invariably  lead  up  to  their  temples. 
Some  think  the  bridge  is  made  so  high  simply  to  afford  a  good  view. 

Pools  and  paths  of  a  Japanese  garden  are  often  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  some  such  word  as  “heart”  or  “peace.”  Of  course,  a  pool 
shaped  like  our  word  heart  would  be  a  most  ridiculous  looking  object, 
but  their  word  is  an  ornamental  curve  quite  like  a  crescent,  holding 
a  small  half-circle  near  its  tip.  A  low  bridge  generally  of  a  single  slab 
of  stone  connects  the  larger  crescent  pool  with  the  smaller  one.  From 
the  level  of  the  ground  the  significance  of  the  pool  might  be  over¬ 
looked,  but  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  full-moon  bridge  the  ideo¬ 
graph  of  blue  water  in  the  field  of  green  grass  can  easily  be  perceived. 

In  another  photograph,  showing  the  circle  completed  by  reflection 
in  the  quiet  pool  of  water,  will  be  seen  a  wistaria  vine  that  has  been 
planted  so  that  its  blossoms  will  appear  to  drift  across  the  moon  like 
a  belated  sunset  cloud.  This  particular  bridge  is  of  wood,  springing 
from  two  rough  stone  abutments  supported  by  wooden  piers  with 
curiously  decorated  beam  ends.  In  the  famous  old  garden  of  Mito 
Yashiki,  in  Tokio,  is  a  full-moon  bridge  made  entirely  of  stone.  It 
has  stood  for  hundreds  of  years,  ever  since  it  was  built  by  that 
renowned  Chinese  gardener  who  had  fled  from  his  own  warring  land 
seeking  refuge  with  a  people  who  would  permit  him  to  make  beautiful 
gardens  in  peace. 

Still  another  picture,  reproduced  from  an  old  colored  print,  shows 
that  crossing  a  river  by  way  of  a  full-moon  bridge  is  an  acrobatic  feat 
of  no  mean  ability.  When  one  considers  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
wear  on  their  feet  wooden  geta  (which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
small  stilts),  and  that  the  high  arch  of  the  bridge  is  not  provided  with 
steps,  but  simply  with  strips  of  wood,  their  agility  seems  most  remark¬ 
able.  The  difficulty  of  ascent,  to  say  nothing  of  descent,  would  have 
made  us  quickly  discard  the  use  of  such  a  structure,  regardless  of  its 
note  of  beauty  in  our  landscape. 

THE  picturesque  advantage  of  a  high  arch  is  illustrated  in  one 
of  the  photographs  of  a  bridge  crossing  a  lotus  pond.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  the  six  interestingly  braced  and  pinned  wooden  piers, 
it  certainly  is  a  graceful,  decorative  feature  of  the  garden.  The 
pleasure  of  looking  down  into  the  hearts  of  the  upturned  lotus  buds, 
of  seeing  the  full  beauty  of  the  pool  and  its  setting,  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  the  flower-loving  Japanese  for  the  climb  to  its  top. 
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There  is  a  curious 
stone  bridge  called 
Kintaiko,  or  Bridge  of 
the  Damask  Girdle, 
that  undulates  like  a 
wave  over  the  wide 
Nishikigawa  River  of 
southern  Japan.  Its 
length  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  is 
broken  into  five  semi¬ 
circular  arches  which 
rest  on  rough  stone 
piers,  bound  with  lead 
cement.  A  more  im¬ 
practical  structure 
could  not  well  have 
been  devised,  though 
it  has  stood  firmly  for 
many  decades.  It  is 
today  but  a  foot 
bridge,  having  been 
closed  to  traffic  since 
eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety -one.  A  fine 

modern  structure  with 
level  road  -  bed  now 
takes  the  burden  of 
heavy  travel,  but  this 
ancient  bridge  is  rev¬ 
erently  treasured  because  of  its  great  age,  its  historical  associations, 
its  graceful  silhouette  against  the  sky,  the  fair  pictures  of  distant 
hills  framed  by  its  arches  and  for  the  quality  of  beauty  it  gives  to 
the  whole  valley. 

There  is  a  famous  camphor-wood  bridge,  the  oldest  of  all  Tokio’s 
bridges,  spanning  the  Sumida  River,  which  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  Japanese  artists  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  They  have  drawn 
it  under  every  condition  of  rain,  storm  and  sunshine,  with  laborers 
crossing  home  from  work,  with  men  and  women  in  holiday  garb  on 
their  way  to  temple  festivities,  with  children  scurrying  to  school  under 
yellow  paper  umbrellas,  with  heavily  laden  freight  boats  slipping 
between  its  piers.  One  of  the  best  known  color  prints  of  that  master 
artist,  Hiroshige  the  First,  is  of  this  same  old  bridge  as  it  looked  to 


FULL-MOON  BRIDGE,  THF.  CIRCLE  COMPLETED  BY  REFLECTION 
THE  POOL.’  A  FAVORITE  AMONG  OLD  BRIDGE-MAKERS. 
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him  one  gray  day  when  the  slanting  rain  sent  straw-coated  men  with 
peaked  umbrella-hats,  hurrying  over  its  graceful  arch.  The  piers  of 
this  noted  old  bridge  are  hand-hewn  shafts  of  camphor-wood  pinned 
together  with  huge  wooden  pins  of  the  same  tree.  The  camphor- wood, 
like  our  redwood,  seems  insensible  to  time  or  the  elements,  and  though 
the  tides  of  more  than  a  century  have  ebbed  and  flowed  beneath  this 
beautiful  arch,  steadily  beating  against  its  wooden  piers,  it  has  borne 
unfalteringly  the  chief  burden  of  Tokio’s  traffic. 

SEVERAL  familiar  forms  of  Japanese  stone  garden  bridges  could 
be  introduced  into  our  country  with  advantage.  The  single  slab 
of  rough  granite,  slightly  arched,  with  low  stone  lantern  and 
storm-twisted  pine  tree  placed  at  one  end  and  creeping  cypress  at  the 
other,  would  make  a  beautiful  picture  in  any  garden.  So  also  would 
a  bridge  of  two  parallel  slabs  of  stone  overlapping  in  the  center,  such 
as  one  often  sees  leading  across  an  iris  bed,  or  the  less  simple  low  arch 
suitable  for  a  wider  stream,  with  very  low  stone  rail  and  two  tall  stone 
lanterns  as  guards. 

The  rustic  pergola-bridges  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  would  also 
be  delightful  in  our  gardens,  for  they  are  very  beautiful.  The  rustic 
posts  of  the  railing  are  made  high  enough  to  form  the  support  of  the 
pergola  roof,  and  are  braced  from  extended  cross  beams  of  the  bridge 
itself.  The  favorite  vine  for  a  flower  bridge  is  the  wistaria;  no  other 
twines  as  vigorously  or  blossoms  through  a  lattice  with  lovelier  grace. 
A  wistaria  pergola-bridge  with  its  fragrant  lavender-flower  roof,  with 
its  latticed 
reflection  in 
the  water 
and  its 
green  -bow- 
ered  path 
from  bank 
to  bank 
certainly 
makes  gar¬ 
den  pictures 
hard  to  im¬ 
prove  upon. 

From  the 
rustic  seats 
built  out 
over  the 
center  of  the 
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bridge  one  sees  other  pictures  of  the  water,  the  garden  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  hills,  framed  by  the  pendant  swaying  blossoms. 

The  West  has  been  inclined  to  overlook  the  importance  of  build¬ 
ing  beautifully,  and  the  East  of  building  practically;  but,  now  each 
is  recognizing,  with  open  friendliness,  the  other’s  characteristic  stand¬ 
point,  adapting,  strengthening,  refining,  while  holding  true  to  their 
own  essential  virtues.  Thus  more  perfect  structures  are  being  evolved 
as  the  endurance  of  beauty  becomes  ranked  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  endurance  of  materials. 

Signs  of  the  invasion  of  the  West  are  apparent  all  over  Japan, 
even  to  remote  northwestern  fishing  villages.  Electric  lights  hang 
before  every"  little  shop,  and  alarm  clocks  and  sewing  machines  are 
common  household  possessions;  office  buildings  scrape  the  skies, 
motor  trucks  scatter  gay  kimonoed  children  along  the  street  like 
whirling  autumn  leaves;  a  network  of  splendid  roads  is  steadily  bind¬ 
ing  cities  and  farming  lands  together  and  parallel  steel  rails  and 
telegraph  poles  have  pushed  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  But 
the  little  gardens  watered  with  artificial  streams  winding  through 
tiny  pebbled  plots,  lighted  with  lanterns  of  stone  and  wood,  walled 
from  curious  eyes,  presided  over  by  serene  ancient  gods,  hold  inviolate 
the  characteristic  pictures  of  poetic  beauty  formed  by  graceful  arch¬ 
ing  bridges.  Progress  is  traveling  fast  over  there,  changing  the  face 
of  many  things,  but  certain  beautiful  landscape  pictures  it  will  never 
change;  for  beauty  is  valued  in  that  land  and  given  honored  place. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Beauty  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  prac¬ 
tical  aims,  else  in  the  end  it  is  not  practical.  Nor  must  the  practical 
be  without  beauty  for  then  it  is  not  truly  practical. 
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OUR  COUNTRY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  WHAT 
WE  ARE  DOING  AND  WHERE  WE  FAIL: 
THE  PROBLEM  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY:  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

HE  story  is  told  of  a  New  England  rural  schoolboard 
that  was  discussing  the  question  of  new  schoolbooks 
to  replace  those  that  were  out  of  date.  The  pub¬ 
lisher’s  agent  had  nearly  won  the  members  over  when 
one  old  farmer  arose  and  spoke  as  follows: 

“I  don’t  see  no  sense  in  spendin’  all  this  money 
for  new  books  when  the  old  ones  ain’t  wore  out.  Ain’t 
spellin’  and  long  division  the  same  in  one  book  as  another?  In  my 
opinion,  there’s  altogether  too  much  book  l’amin’  these  days,  any¬ 
way.  I  never  could  see  that  book  l’arnin’  ever  did  anybody  no  good. 
I  knowed  a  feller  once  who  spent  all  his  spare  time  on  books.  If  I 
went  by  his  house  at  night  I’d  see  a  light  in  his  winder,  and  I  knowed 
Dan  Webster  was  studyin’  his  books.  He  got  all  chock  full  o’  book 
Tamin’,  Dan  did,  and  what  good  did  it  ever  do  him?  He  went  away 
from  here,  and  we  never  heard  of  him  agin!” 

Our  neighbor,  Martin  Beaman,  is  about  like  that.  He  secretly 
laughs  at  me  as  a  “book  farmer.”  When  I  pruned  my  young  apple 
trees  last  winter  he  thought  it  was  a  joke;  turning  under  a  perfectly 
good  crop  of  rye  or  buckwheat  he  looks  upon  as  a  mild  sort  of  crime, 
while  spraying  for  San  Jose  scale  is  a  supernatural  mystery.  And 
yet,  Martin  has  always  been  considered  a  fair  sort  of  farmer,  and  he 
is  not  illiterate;  he  went  to  school  when  a  boy.  The  trouble  with 
Martin  is  that  his  schooling  failed  to  educate  him,  and  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  school  he  went 
to.  It  failed  to  give  him  that  mental  adaptivity  to  grapple  with 
modern  problems  that  should  be  the  aim  of  all  education. 

Martin  is  a  typical  product  of  the  beloved  and  idealized  “little 
old  red  schoolhouse;”  men  like  Lincoln  and  Grant  are  the  brilliant 
exceptions.  And,  however  well  the  old  district  school  may  have  met 
the  requirements  of  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  hopelessly  inadequate  today. 
The  much  praised  knowledge  of  the  three  R’s  amounts  to  little  more 
than  illiteracy  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  twentieth-century  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  stand  for  the  three  rudiments,  nothing  more. 

Times  have  changed,  and  thoughtful  men  have  discovered  that 
the  country  school  has  not  been  doing  its  job.  Its  system  of  grading, 
its  studies,  teachers,  buildings  and  equipment  are  all  inadequate. 
The  best  of  the  country  schools  have  been  but  weak  copies  of  city 
schools;  their  influence  has  been  to  foster  the  away-from-the-farm 
movement.  City  schools  have  been  improved  and  strengthened  and 
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have  received  the  best  thought  of  our  educators,  while  the  country 
schools — the  only  educational  opportunity  offered  to  over  half  the 
children  in  the  United  States — have  been  neglected. 

This  is  not  merely  a  local  condition  or  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 
Experts,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  have  been  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  country  schools  and  have  weighed  them  in  the  balance  and 
found  them  wanting.  In  nineteen  twelve,  a  committee  of  fifteen 
citizens  made  a  thorough  school  survey  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  their  conclusion  was  that  reforms  were  imperative.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  and  many 
State  boards  have  been  devoting  over  half  their  attention  to  the  rural 
school  problem.  It  is  on  such  authority  that  I  base  my  contentions. 

The  new  ideal  of  education  demands  that  a  school  furnish  not  only 
learning,  discipline  and  culture,  but  that  it  be  so  adjusted  as  to  serve 
the  specific  needs  of  its  community.  The  rural  school,  to  be  effective, 
must  fit  its  environment,  must  develop  men  and  women  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  rural  life.  It  must  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the 
traditional  academic  teaching  that  bears  no  definite  relation  to  that 
life.  Professor  George  II.  Betts,  of  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  says  that 
education  ’“must  relate  itself  immediately  and  concretely  to  the 
business  of  living,”  that  it  must  in  even*  case  make  for  efficiency. 

To  what  degree  are  we  reforming  our  country  schools  to  meet  this 
ideal?  The  past  ten  years  have  been  marked  by  notable  changes  in 
the  right  direction,  and  these  beginnings  are  fraught  with  great 
significance. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  reorganizing  and  improving  the 
one-room,  one-teacher  school,  which,  in  sparsely  settled  sections  of 
the  country,  must  continue  for  some  time  to  supply  the  sole  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  elementary  education.  In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  standard  (and  salaries)  of  the  teachers,  to  revise  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  to  make  the  schoolhouse  attractive  and  hygienic,  to  supply 
better  books  and  schoolroom  equipment,  and  possibly  a  school  garden 
and  modern  playground.  A  model  school  of  this  type  was  erected  in 
nineteen  seven  on  the  campus  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kirks- 
ville,  Missouri,  and  has  proved  a  strong  factor  in  the  reform  of  the 
ungraded  rural  schools  of  that  State. 

THE  most  significant  movement  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
country  school,  however,  has  taken  the  form  of  consolidation. 
Stated  simply,  this  means  the  abolition  of  a  group  of  inade¬ 
quate,  ungraded  district  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
central  graded  school  in  their  stead,  transportation  generally  being 
furnished  for  the  children.  This  means  better  grading,  better  manage- 
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ment  and  better  teachers;  a  longer  term,  more  individual  attention 
and  additional  studies;  better  equipment,  a  more  sanitary  and  at¬ 
tractive  building,  better  opportunities  for  group  recreation,  and,  in 
short,  greater  efficiency  throughout.  As  the  plan  has  been  worked 
out,  these  improvements  are  obtained  at  but  slightly  greater  cost 
than  by  the  old  method,  and  the  aggregate  attendance  is  greater  by 
fully  twenty-five  per  cent. 

This  idea  of  consolidation  had  its  beginnings  in  Massachusetts  as 
early  as  eighteen  sixty-nine,  but  it  made  very  little  headway  there 
until  about  eighteen  ninety.  Ohio  and  Indiana  followed  within  a 
few  years,  and  these  States  are  still  the  leaders  in  the  movement. 
After  nineteen  six  it  gained  in  momentum  and  spread  west  and  south, 
and  all  over  the  country  scattered  rural  schools  began  to  be  replaced 
by  strong  centralized  schools.  The  system  has  now  been  adopted 
in  thirty -two  States,  and  we  have  now  over  two  thousand  consolidated 
schools. 

Idaho  has  some  of  the  best  consolidated  schools  in  the  country, 
particularly  the  one  at  Twin  Falls,  which  was  organized  nine  years 
ago.  It  serves  a  district  of  forty-two  square  miles,  has  a  fine  building 
and  equipment,  and  in  nineteen  twelve  had  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pupils,  seventeen  transportation  wagons,  and  forty-eight,  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers,  all  university  or  normal  school  graduates.  An 
equally  successful  school,  at  Jerome,  Idaho,  serves  a  district  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles. 

Indiana  abandoned  sixteen  hundred  schools  during  a  few  years 
preceding  the  fall  of  nineteen  eight,  that  being  the  State’s  period  of 
greatest  activity.  There  wTere  then  some  four  hundred  consolidated 
schools  in  Indiana,  most  of  them  providing  high-school  work,  and 
others  have  been  added  since.  The  last  available  statistics  show  over 
nineteen  thousand  children  transported  in  Indiana,  and  over  eleven 
hundred  wagons  used. 

Three  years  ago,  Iowa  was  furnishing  transportation  for  twenty- 
seven  consolidated  schools,  and  twenty-five  others  hired  hacks.  The 
total  cost  of  transportation  was  over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Kansas  has  had  consolidated  schools  since  eighteen  ninety-eight. 
In  ten  years,  one  hundred  and  thirty  old  schools  were  discontinued, 
and  twenty-seven  new  schools  were  started  and  transportation  fur¬ 
nished.  Two  years  ago,  over  six  thousand  children  were  attending 
consolidated  schools  in  Kansas. 

Massachusetts,  which  passed  its  first  law  to  provide  transporta¬ 
tion  for  pupils  in  eighteen  sixty-nine,  and  which  had  consolidated  the 
schools  of  one  township  in  eighteen  fifty-seven,  spends  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  transportation. 
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Minnesota  had  nine  consolidated  schools  until  three  years  ago 
when  a  law  was  passed  which  resulted  in  fifty  consolidations  the 
following  year,  and  others  since,  with  a  very  carefully  organized  sys¬ 
tem  of  conveyance. 

North  Carolina  has  been  gradually  consolidating  her  schools  for 
a  dozen  years.  About  twelve  hundred  small,  one-teacher  schools  have 
been  absorbed,  and  transportation  is  provided  in  several  counties.  In 
Durham  county,  for  example,  the  number  of  schoolliouses  has  been 
reduced  from  sixty-five  to  forty-two,  and  seventeen  of  these  schools 
are  graded. 

In  Ohio,  the  first  centralized  school  was  established  in  eighteen 
ninety -two;  there  are  now  over  two  hundred  of  them.  Tennessee 
passed  a  law  in  nineteen  three  which  wiped  out  a  thousand  small 
schools  and  started  the  consolidation  movement.  In  the  State  of 
Washington  there  were  two  years  ago  one  hundred  and  twenty  con¬ 
solidated  districts  in  thirty-one  of  the  thirty-eight  counties.  To  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  movement  has  taken  root  in  Colorado, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
One  of  the  best  known  consolidated  schools  in  the  country  is  in 
Harlem  township,  Winnebago  County,  Illinois,  where  four  districts 
have  been  combined  and  a  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  dollar 
school  plant  erected. 

The  John  Swaney  School  in  Magnolia  township,  Putnam  County, 
Illinois,  comprises  eight  grades  and  a  high  school,  and  represents  the 
combination  of  three  district  schools.  It  owns  an  especially  good 
plant,  which  was  erected  in  nineteen  seven  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars. 

At  Lewiston,  Minnesota,  a  village  school  and  three  country  schools 
were  consolidated  in  nineteen  five,  and  another  district  has  since  been 
included.  Wagon  transportation  is  furnished,  and  high-school  courses, 
agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science  are  taught  in 
addition  to  the  elementary  subjects. 

Selma  School  in  Liberty  township,  Delaware  County,  Indiana,  is 
an  example  of  consolidation  on  a  large  scale.  It  represents  ten  one- 
room  country  schools  and  a  three-teacher  village  school.  In  its 
present  form  the  school  is  seven  years  old.  It  employs  nine  teachers, 
and  furnishes  a  full  high-school  course.  Thirteen  wagons  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  bring  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  to  the  school. 
At  Port  Wing,  Wisconsin,  a  township  school  was  established  fourteen 
years  ago,  which  has  since  been  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  school. 
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1HAVE  gone  somewhat  fully  into  detail  in  order  to  show  that  the 
consolidated  school  movement  is  wide-spread  and  significant  of 
the  new  idea  in  rural  education.  Incidentally,  it  has  contributed 
to  the  demand  for  better  roads,  which  is  always  an  important  factor 
in  rural  development.  Official  statistics  show  that  consolidated  school 
attendance  averages  eighty  per  cent,  where  there  are  good  roads  as 
against  sixty-four  per  cent,  where  there  are  poor  roads. 

The  Wisconsin  Committee  of  Fifteen  set  down  the  following  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  ideal  country  school  system:  A  complete  central 
school  in  each  township,  made  easily  accessible  to  all  the  children, 
and,  including  kindergarten,  eight  elementary  grades,  and  a  four-year 
high-school  course;  well -equipped  modern  buildings;  a  public  cir¬ 
culating  library  connected  with  the  school;  lecture  courses,  music, 
and  farmers’  meetings  for  all  the  people;  facilities  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  nature  study,  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing,  and 
the  best  teachers  available. 

Thus  far  the  rural  kindergarten  is  an  undeveloped  field  that 
deserves  the  attention  of  educators.  An  experimental  primary  and 
kindergarten  school  operated  in  connection  with  Winthrop  Normal 
College  at  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina,  is  demonstrating  what  may 
be  accomplished  with  the  younger  children  in  the  country. 

The  studies  in  the  elementary  grades  should  not  be  copied  from 
the  curriculums  of  city  schools,  but  should  be  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  rural  life.  Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
not  to  overdo  the  vocational  training  at  the  expense  of  general  culture. 
Every  country  child  has  a  right  to  enjoy  opportunities  for  general 
culture  as  well  as  the  city  child,  and  probably  needs  them  more.  It 
should  be  the  mission  of  every  school  to  teach  its  pupils  how  to  live, 
as  well  as  how  to  earn  a  living.  Consequently,  such  authorities  as 
Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley,  of  Leland,  Stanford,  and  Professor  Betts 
place  first  in  importance  in  the  country  school  curriculum  the  following 
subjects:  Good  reading,  literary  expression,  adapted  arithmetic, 
history  and  civics,  geography,  nature  study,  hygiene  and  health, 
music  and  art,  physical  training,  and  organized  play. 

The  children  of  isolated  farmers  need  the  social  training  which 
comes  through  organized  recreation,  and  every  consolidated  school 
should  provide  playground  apparatus  and  facilities  for  baseball, 
basket  ball,  and  perhaps  tennis.  I  was  amazed  by  the  wonderful 
results  which  I  observed  in  the  character  improvement  of  undeveloped 
children  at  the  Olympia  Cotton  Mills  school  near  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  through  the  means  of  a  playground  which  cost  only  fifty 
dollars  to  equip. 

On  the  side  of  vocational  education,  the  manual  training  and 
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domestic  science  should  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  rural  life.  The 
girls  should  learn  how  to  make  the  clothes  that  are  needed  on  the 
farm,  and  to  cook  the  farm  products.  At  Deerfield.  Massachusetts, 
the  manual  training  classes  make  wheelbarrows,  bee  hives,  and  incu¬ 
bators  instead  of  objects  useless  to  the  farmer:  a  school-made  farm 
gate  has  become  famous  throughout  East  Tennessee. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  to  govern  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  The 
science  of  agriculture,  however,  should  form  the  basis  of  teaching  in 
the  chemistry  and  biology  classes.  Whether  demonstration  plats 
and  actual  farm  work  are  needed  depends  on  local  conditions.  They 
form  the  basis  of  the  more  common  method,  but  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  Oregon  a  system  has  been  put  into  successful  operation  by 
which  the  boys  secure  school  credit  for  supervised  work  accomplished 
on  the  home  farm. 

There  is  noticeable  an  increasing  response  to  the  obvious  need  for 
run-.  ,  gh  s  s.  Most  of  the  new  consolidated  schools  include  high 
school  •  nd  there  are  several  types  of  successful  country  high 

schools.  These  include  village  high  schools  that  sen  e  a  rural  con¬ 
st  ruemy.  like  the  one  at  Deerfield:  district  high  schools  like  the  five 
in  Knox  County,  Tennessee:  central  county  high  schools  like  the  fami- 
life  schoo'.s  of  North  Carolina:  agricultural  high  schools  like  that  in 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland;  township  high  schools  like  those  in 
Iilira  is  and  Wisconsin.  But  this  movement,  considering  the  extent 
of  the  need,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  any  case,  the  rural  high  school, 
to  be  successful,  must  not  ape  the  city  high  school,  but  must  establish 
its  contact  with  the  soil  and  with  rural  life.  It  must  furnish  culture 
and  preparation  for  college,  but  it  must  adapt  its  courses  in  English, 
political  economy,  material  science,  botany,  zoology,  chemist ry.  and 
mathematics  to  the  needs  of  the  majority — those  who  will  leave  the 
school  to  return  to  the  farm.  These  studies  should  be  given  an  agri¬ 
cultural  trend  whether  practical  agriculture  is  taught  or  not.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phillips,  principal  of  the  Farm  gut  High  School,  at  Concord, 
Tennessee,  put  it  aptly  when  he  said.  “We  surround  all  our  studies 
with  an  agricultural  halo." 

THE  need  of  specially  trained  teachers  for  the  new  kind  of 
country  s*  bool  is  evident.  At  present,  the  demand  greatly 
exceeds  the  supply,  and  our  normal  schools  need  reforming 
along  this  Line.  At  the  Wes:  Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  at 
•Johnson  City.  Tennessee,  and  at  Winthrop  College.  Rock  Hill.  South 
Carolina,  special  attention  is  given  to  dating  teachers  for  rural  work, 
but  such  schools  are  the  exception.  New  Aork.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
Texas.  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  and 
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other  States  are  endeavoring  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  conducting 
normal  courses  in  the  rural  high  schools. 

The  new  kind  of  country  school,  too,  requires  a  new  organization 
and  supervision.  Only  in  some  of  the  New  England  and  Southern 
States,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Utah,  has  anything  like  effective 
supervisory  organization  been  established,  and  there  has  been  no 
standardization  of  method.  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  the  township 
unit  system;  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan  the  school 
district  system;  most  of  the  Southern  States,  Utah,  and  Idaho  the 
county  unit  system. 

Professor  Cubberley  thinks  that  for  most  of  the  States  the  county 
unit  system  should  prove  most  effective,  with  a  county  board  and 
superintendent  acting  under  State  supervision.  Particularly  in  States 
that  are  more  largely  rural  than  urban,  the  county  offers  the  natural 
subdivision.  North  Carolina  is  putting  into  operation  a  county  unit 
system  which  should  serve  as  a  model  for  most  other  States,  and  an 
excellent  example  of  county  organization  is  to  be  found  in  Baltimore 
County,  where  the  effect  of  the  rural  schools  on  the  life  of  the  county 
has  been  very  pronounced. 

There  are  naturally  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  new  country  school,  and  important  changes  will  doubtless  still 
be  made  before  we  have  perfected  our  rural  school  system.  The 
country  school  still  fails  to  hold  its  graduates  to  the  land;  education 
seems  still  to  exert  an  away-from-the-farm  influence.  Our  task  will 
not  be  complete  until  we  have  learned  how  to  educate  country 
children  to  five  in  the  country,  and  not  merely  give  them  a  taste  for 
what  seems  to  be  the  higher  life  of  the  city. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  in  this  regard  is  to  be  found  in  the  country 
school’s  function  as  a  social  and  intellectual  center  of  community 
life.  “The  first  immediate  need,”  says  Professor  Henry  Suzzallo,  of 
Columbia  University,  “is  to  reawaken  interest  in  the  school  as  a  center 
of  rural  life,  and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  transmuting  this 
communal  interest  into  effective  institutional  methods.” 

How  the  country  school  may  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  genuine 
community  social  life,  and  the  most  potent  single  factor  in  rural  up¬ 
lift,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  later  article. 
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INCE  it  was  first  evolved  to  shelter  the  childhood  of  the 
race,  architecture  has  passed  through  many  changes; 
but  despite  the  varied  guises  it  has  assumed,  from  the 
lowliest  peasant’s  home  to  the  stateliest  palace,  it  has 
always  retained  a  more  or  less  definite  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  people.  It  has  reflected  not  only  the  manners 
and  customs  of  each  period  and  land,  but  also  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  both  its  creators  and  those  for  whom  it  was  designed. 

The  simpler  the  building,  the  more  intimate  this  relation  has 
been — especially  in  the  case  of  a  primitive  hut  or  an  old-time  villager’s 
cottage,  where  the  owner  himself  was  architect  and  builder  combined. 
But  in  the  larger  and  more  pretentious  structures — fortresses  and 
castles,  manor  houses,  cathedrals  and  public  buildings — the  individu¬ 
ality  of  the  architect  rather  than  that  of  the  people  was  uppermost. 
And  this  was  natural,  for  while  such  buildings  were  of  recognized 
importance,  and  while  their  dig¬ 
nity  or  magnificence  was  a  source 
of  interest  and  pride,  their  plan¬ 
ning,  building  and  decoration 
were  left  mainly  in  professional 
hands.  And  this  accounts  for  a 
certain  remoteness  or  aloofness 
from  daily  home  life  which  so 
many  European  residences 
possess.  They  are  interesting 
examples  of  domestic  period  arch¬ 
itecture,  rather  than  intimate  ex¬ 
pressions  of  personal  home  ideals. 

Today,  however,  this  con¬ 
dition  no  longer  holds — at  least 
in  America.  People  are  out¬ 
growing  the  stage  of  ready-made 
homes,  among  both  the  moder¬ 
ately  well-to-do  and  the  more 
prosperous  classes.  They  are  no 
longer  satisfied  to  leave  such  an 
important  matter  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  another,  no  matter  how 
great  his  technical  knowledge 
may  be.  Those  who  have  given 
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THIS  ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOW,  WHILE  BASED  ON  A  SUGGESTION  FROM  A  SWISS  CHALET, 
SHOWS  AN  EXCELLENT  ADAFIXON  TO  AMERICAN  LIFE:  THE  COTTAGELIKE  EXTERIOR  IS  ESPE¬ 
CIALLY  IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  WOODED  SITE. 
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the  matter  serious  reflection  wish  to  cooperate  with  the  architect, 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  planning  and  supervising  of  the  various 
details  as  well  as  the  general  scheme,  so  that  the  final  result  will  be 
as  close  as  possible  to  their  own  conception  of  what  the  “ideal  home" 
should  be. 

Personal  interest  in  the  subject  and  close  cooperation  with  one’s 
architect  are  not  enough,  however.  In  fact,  they  are  likely  to  prove 
rather  disastrous  unless  backed  by  a  certain  amount  of  technical  in¬ 
formation  and  an  understanding  of  the  various  problems  of  layout, 
construction  and  design  which  confront  one  at  everv  turn.  In  order 
to  achieve  any  degree  of  success,  the  home-builder  must  fortify  him¬ 
self  with  as  much  practical  knowledge  as  he  can  acquire,  must  grasp 
clearly  the  most  essential  architectural  principles,  and  familiarize 
himself  with  the  best  forms  of  modern  construction  and  the  most 
satisfactory  and  appropriate  materials.  Armed  with  these  facts,  he 
will  be  in  a  position  to  help  instead  of  hinder  his  architect,  and  the  two 
together,  working  with  mutual  interest  and  with  an  understanding 
of  the  limitations  and  opportunities  of  the  case,  will  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  achieving  a  thoroughly  comfortable,  beautiful  home. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  through  such  collaboration  and  through  the 
judicious  criticism  and  appreciation  of  the  general  public  that  Ameri¬ 
can  architects  can  be  expected  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  And 
no  widespread  national  architecture  can  be  built  up  until  the  in- 
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telligent  interest  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  is 
aroused,  until  their  eyes 
and  minds  are  trained 
to  recognize  good  work 
and  to  refuse  what  is 
imitative  and  inferior. 

One  of  the  most  se¬ 
rious  defects  against 
which  architect  and  lay¬ 
man  alike  must  guard, 
is  that  of  'pretension. 

The  desire  to  create  a 
home  of  distinction  and 
charm  is  legitimate 
enough,  for  every  one 
has  a  right  to  attempt 
the  finest  of  which  he 
is  capable.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  this  desire  to  excel — whether  in  size,  originality  or  decora¬ 
tion — often  leads  to  insincerity  in  design,  or  an  artificial,  forced 
arrangement  of  the  interior  for  the  sake  of  exterior  attractiveness. 

Now  beauty  and  utility  are  not  necessarily  things  apart,  and 
neither  need  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  architect 
who  understands  his  business,  who  knows  his  materials  and  appre¬ 
ciates  the  possibilities  of  site  and  plan,  can  usually  find  some  way  of 
adjusting  the  practical  elements  so  that  the  result  will  please  the  eye 
as  well  as  satisfy  all  utilitarian  requirements.  And  he  will  find,  as 

rule — especially  in 
small  homes — that  sim¬ 
plicity  is  the  factor  most 
likely  to  guide  him  to¬ 
ward  the  attainment 
of  homelike  and  ap¬ 
pealing  charm. 

This  point  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the 
houses  and  cottages 
presented  here,  for  all 
of  them  are  simple  in  de¬ 
sign.  They  show  almost 
no  attempt  at  historical 
treatment.  The  exteriors 


SECOND 
FLOOR  PLAN 
OF  DWELLING 
AT  NEWTON- 
VILLE,  WITH 
UNIQUE  AND 
PRACTICAL 
ARRANGE¬ 
MENT. 


THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THIS  HOUSE 
IS  SHOWN  ON  THE  PRECEDING 
PAGE. 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF 
PLASTER  HOUSE  AT  CHEST¬ 
NUT  HILL,  ILLUSTRATED 
ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


are  simply  the  natural  development  of  the  plans,  which  in  turn  have 
been  fixed  by  local  factors — such  as  the  necessary  points  of  entrance, 
relation  to  the  street,  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass  and  also  grade  contours  of  the  site. 

T he  first  house,  page  six  hundred  and  seven,  is 
a  brick  cottage 
or  bungalow, 
somewhat  un¬ 
usual  in  its 
treatment.  Al¬ 
though  based 
originally  on  a 
suggestion  from 
a  Swiss  chalet, 
it  was  adapted 
in  both  arrange¬ 
ment  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  Amer¬ 
ican  conditions, 
and  was  plan¬ 
ned  especially  as  a  week-end  country 
sleeping  capacity.  The  large  •  two- 
and  porches  provide  for  comfortable 
life:  the  latter  a  matter  of  wise 
Another  interest- 
is  the  one  on  the  edge 
Newton vi  lie.  As  the 
actly  a  north  frontage. 


home, 

storied 

indoor 


and 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  PLASTER 
HOUSE. 


HOUSE  AT 
CHESTNUT  HILL. 


with  ample 
living  room 
and  outdoor 
especial  consideration, 
ingtypeof  house 
of  the  woods  at 
lot  had  not  ex- 
and  as  the  own¬ 
ers  desired  to 
have  an  exact 
south  exposure 
in  two  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  to 
provide  one  with 
a  sleeping  porch 
and  the  other 
with  a  fireplace, 
a  rather  unique 
plan  was  devised 
as  the  floor  plans 
reveal.  The  de¬ 
sign  was  also  re¬ 
stricted  by  cer- 
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WERE  ALL 

DESIGNED 

BY  FRANK 

CHOUTEAU 

BROWN, 

ARCHITECT. 


THE  TWO  VIEWS  ON  THIS 
PAGE  SHOW  AN  UNUSUALLY 
ATTRACTIVE  THOUGH  SIMPLE 
HOME  WHICH  WAS  BUILT  IN 
CHESTNUT  HILL,  BROOKLINE, 
A  SUBURB  OF  BOSTON  :  THE 
HOUSE  IS  SET  AMONG  TREES 
ON  A  LEVEL  LOWER  THAN 
THE  STREET,  ITS  EXACT  LOCA¬ 
TION  HAVING  BEEN  DETER¬ 
MINED  BY  TWO  LARGE  TREES 
ON  EACH  SIDE  OF  THE  FRONT 
PATH — A  DELIGHTFUL  CON¬ 
CESSION  TO  NATURE  ON  THE 
PART  OF  THE  ARCHITECT, 

AND  ONE  WHICH  IS  AMPLY 
JUSTIFIED  BY  THE  RESULT  : 
THE  COPPER  HOOD  ABOVE  THE 
PORCH,  THE  BROWN  AND  RED¬ 
DISH  TONES  OF  THE  ROOF  AND 
THE  BRIGHTER  REDDISH 
BROWN  OF  THE  SHUTTERS 
LOOK  PARTICULARLY  WELL 
AGAINST  THE  PLASTER 
WALLS,  WHILE  ADDITIONAL 
VARIETY  IS  ADDED  BY  THE 
FLOWER-BOXES  AT  THE  FRONT 
WINDOWS  I  THE  QUIET  DIG¬ 
NITY  OF  THIS  SIMPLE  HOME 
SEEMS  TO  FIT  IT  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  ITS  NEW  ENGLAND  SUR¬ 
ROUNDINGS. 


BRICK  HOUSE  AND  DETAIL  OF  ITS  HOODED  ENTRANCE,  BUILT  ON  AN  ESTATE  AT 
LINCOLN.  MASSACHUSETTS:  THE  HIGH-BACKED  SETTLES  HAVE  AN  OLD-FASH¬ 
IONED  AIR  THAT  IS  QUITE  IN  KEEPING  WITH  THIS  COLONIAL  TYPE:  FOR  PLAN 
OF  FIRST  FLOOR  SEE  PAGE  615. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  A  FARM  COTTAGE  NEAR  SALEM:  THE  ROUNDED  SHINGLES  ABOVE 
THE  TILE  WALLS  ARE  REMINISCENT  IN  THEIR  CONTOURS  OF  AN  ENGLISH 
THATCHED  COTTAGE:  ON  PAGE  615  THE  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THIS  BUILDING 
WILL  BE  FOUND. 


THIS  TREE-ENCIRCLED  HOME  IN  CHESTNUT  HILL,  BOSTON,  IS  AN  IN¬ 
TERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF  ADAPTATION  TO  AN  IRREGULAR  WOODLAND 
SITE  :  THE  TERRACED  EFFECT  OF  THE  APPROACH  IS  IN  HARMONY  WITH 
THE  LINES  OF  THE  BUILDING,  AND  THE  SIMPLE  ROOF  SEEMS  TO 
COMPLETE  THE  CONTOUR  OF  THE  KNOLL:  WHITE-PAINTED  BOARDS 
AND  SHINGLES  OF  YELLOWISH  GREEN  AND  GRAY  WITH  GREEN  SHUT¬ 
TERS  FORM  A  COLOR  SCHEME  APPROPRIATE  FOR  SUCH  WOODLAND 
SURROUNDINGS  :  THE  PLANS  WILL  BE  FOUND  ON  PAGE  616. 
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tain  trees  which  it  was  desired  to  Cottage;  -Estate  -of-Ddnald  -GoR-DON-f^-LiNcoLN  ■ 

Tranks  Chx?ut«flu  Brt>wn  ArduCaii. 9  'Thrk.sSt 

save.  BoXtorv 

The  house  overlooks  the  street  from  a 
knoll  and  the  lines  of  the  steep  roof  and 
tall  chimneys  are  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  undulations  of  the  site.  In  irreg¬ 
ular  plans  of  this  character  a  saving  in 
hall  space  is  usually  effected,  partic¬ 
ularly  on  the  first  floor — an  economy 
that  generally  suffices  to  counteract 
the  additional  expense  incurred  by  the 
irregularity  of  outline.  While  involv¬ 
ing  more  effort  and  ingenuity  than  the 
ordinary  cut-and-dried  arrangement,  a 
house  of  this  sort  is  nevertheless  well 
worth  the  extra  trouble,  for  it  gaiiia 
in  distinction  and  charm  as  well  as  in  comfort  by  its  unusual  features. 

The  first  page  of  photographic  illustrations  shows  a  plaster  house 
in  Chestnut  Hill,  Brookline,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  This  home  is  set 
among  trees  on  a  level  lower  than  the  street,  its  exact  location  having 
been  determined  by  two  large  trees  on  each  side  of  the  front  path. 
The  copper-hooded  porch,  the  simplicity  of  the  exterior  molding,  the 

plain  columns  and 
caps,  the  lattice  rails 
are  all  suggestive  of 
German  influence,  al¬ 
though  not  exactly  im¬ 
itative.  The  color 
scheme  is  equally  dis¬ 
tinctive,  the  roof  being 
in  browns  and  copper 
reds,  and  the  shutters 
a  rather  brilliant  red¬ 
dish  brown.  Addi¬ 
tional  touches  of  in¬ 
terest  are  provided  by 
the  flower-boxes  at  the 
front  windows,  as  well 
as  by  the  dormers  and 
the  clipped-off  corners 
of  the  gables  which 
prevent  the  house  from 
seeming  too  high  and 
narrow  for  the  lot. 
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The  brick  house  shown  next  was  planned  for 
a  large  estate  at  Lincoln,  Massachusetts. 

And  as  the  main  residence,  to  be  built 
later,  was  to  be  of 
brick,  Colonial  in 
type,  the  same  style 
was  adhered  to  here. 

The  cornice  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  simple 
coved  section,  broken 
out  as  a  cap  around 
the  square  conduc¬ 
tors.  At  the  entrance 

a  simple  hood  pro-  first  floor  plan  of  house 
vides  the  needed  pro-  shown  on  pace  gh. 

lection  from  the  weather,  and  two  highbacked  settles  furnish  coin- 
tort  in  a  semi-secluded  way.  At  a  side  door  is  another  porch  with 
a  balustrade  of  brick  and  a  brick  seat  backing  against  the  chimney. 

The  site  suggested  other  attractive  details.  The  lot  faced  a 
country  road  where  a  natural  growth  of  sh rubbers'  partly  screened 
the  high  1  >ank  upon  which  the  dwelling  stood  above  an  old  field-stone 
wall.  A  few  large  flat  stones  were  selected  to  give  a  seemingly  natural 
and  informal  passage  across  the  gutter,  an  old  piece  of  ledge  that 
slightly  projected  into  the  road  at  this  point  was  made  useful  by 
cutting  a  few  steps  across  its  face,  and  the  old  wall  was  readjusted 
a  little  to  provide  a  pleasant  approach  to  the  house  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  rustic  naturalness  of  the  country  road.  The  possibility  of 
such  an  entrance  had  indeed  been  the  determining  factor  in  the  final 

little  picket  gate 
caps  these  steps 
hint  of  habitation, 
simple  entrance 
and  stair  hall  with 
a  room  on  either 
side,  a  small  kit¬ 
chen  “L’’  and  four 
sleeping  rooms  on 
the  second  floor. 
The  house  is  roofed 
as  simply  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  an  inter¬ 
secting  ridge  end¬ 
ing  in  a  gable  at. 
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each  end,  and  the  attic  storage  space  is  lighted  by  semi-circular 
gable  windows. 

Durability  and  simplicity  were  the  essentials  kept  in  mind  through¬ 
out  the  arrangement,  design  and  construction  of  this  house.  As  a 
result,  its  eight-inch  brick  wall  requires  no  treatment  year  after  year, 
except  the  occasional  painting  of  the  window  finish  and  cornice;  the 
stained  shingles  of  the  roof  will  last  the  longest  possible  time,  and  the 
porch  floors  of  brick,  concrete  and  tile  require  no  renewal. 

Almost  as  simple  in  construction  is  the  little  farm  cottage  near 
Salem,  seen  in  the  next  two  illustrations.  The  building  faces  north 
and  is  about  two  hundred  feet  back  from  the  road,  the  space  between 


being  occupied  by  an  old  apple  orchard  along  one  side  of  which  the 
driveway  to  the  cottage  was  made.  An  inexpensive  and  durable 
structure  being  desired,  a  hollow  terra-cotta  tile  was  used,  plastered 
inside  but  not  on  the  exterior.  The  ceilings  and  exterior  walls  were 
kept  as  low  as  possible,  to  save  labor,  materials  and  expense— hence 
the  low  lines  and  rounded  roof  angles  shown,  which  suggest  some¬ 
what  the  contours  of  an  English  thatched  cottage.  The  edges  of  the 
eaves  and  hips  were  rounded,  and  shingle  courses  were  even  used  to 
smooth  over  the  ridge,  thus  eliminating  the  awkward  “saddle”  or 
ridge  board  and  giving  the  roof  a  uniform  tone  of  stained  shingles 
from  eave  to  eave. 
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The  colors  used  for  this  cottage  added  to  its  inter¬ 
est.  The  tile  of  the  walls  varied  from  buff  yellow  and 
terra-cotta  pink  to  a  bluish  brown, 
the  whole  effect  being  a  sort  of 
bisque.  This 
color  scheme 
was  utilized  for 
the  entire  build¬ 
ing.  The  w  ood 
under -eaves 
were  stained  a 
reddish  brown; 
the  sash,  lat¬ 
tice  and  other 
painted  finish 

were  given  a  SKETCH  of  proposed  summer  home  on  a  small  island,  ground  plan 
brownish  pink  0F  WHICH  is  shown  below. 

tone,  and  the  shingles  were  separated  into  three  lots  and  stained 
three  separate  colors,  a  reddish  brown,  a  tannish  yellow  and  a 
soft  green,  care  being  taken  to  mix  them  thoroughly  before  they 
were  laid.  A  year's  weathering  mellowed  this  rather  brilliant  |roof 
into  harmonious  relation  to  the  walls. 

The  next  photograph  is  that  of  a  house  in  Chestnut  Hill,  the 
exterior  and  plans  of  which  embody  a  number  of  attractive  features. 
The  site  was  rough  and  wooded,  and  the  house  required  a  rather 
steeply  graded  approach.  While  this  necessitated  a  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  design,  nevertheless  great  simplicity  was  adhered  to.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  heavy  "box  boards”  painted  white;  the  shingles 
were  stained  yellowish  green  and  gray,  and  the  wide-panelled  shutters 
were  painted  a  similar  green.  A  semi-detached  house  which  I  de¬ 
signed,  but  which  there  is  not  space  to  show  here,  presents  an  im¬ 
portant  type.  It  is  quite 
unlike  the  average  two- 
family  dwelling  which  we 
see  in  so  many  American 
suburbs,  and  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  rushed  together  in 
the  least  expensive  fash¬ 
ion  for  tenants  who  can 
pay  only  a  low  rental.  In 
most  houses  of  this  type, 
half  the  building  is  de¬ 
signed  and  the  other  half 
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repeated  as  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  first,  reversed.  But  in  the 
present  case  both  sides  are  different,  adapted  to  practical  condi¬ 
tions,  based  upon  the  points  of  the  compass.  The  result  is  that 
each  home  presents  a  different  interior  arrangement  which  not 
only  provides  a  maximum  of  convenience  but  has  the  further  value 
of  appealing  differently  to  various  tenants. 

The  summer  dwelling  called  Hotel  Lake  Pearl  was  built  on  a 
rather  difficult  site.  It  stands  on  a  steep  bank  back  to  the  lake,  and 
as  it  is  far  below  the  main  cross  street,  the  front  (not  shown)  is 
handled  so  as  to  obtain  an  effect  of  height,  while  along  the  lake  the 
horizontal  lines  are  emphasized  to  obtain  just  the  opposite  im¬ 
pression.  The  plans  provide  a  reception  room  or  office,  a  living  room 
and  large  dining  room  with  serving  room  and  kitchen  beyond;  the 
upper  stories  contain  about  twenty  bedrooms,  and  most  of  the  service 
work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  basement  which  is  entirely  above  ground 
at  the  rear.  The  whole  structure  is  shingled  and  stained,  while  rough 
plaster  is  used  between  the  supporting  framing  timbers. 

Near  this  hotel  is  a  small  narrow  island  which  was  purchased  by 
a  physician  for  a  summer  camp,  and  the  plan  and  sketch  presented 
here  show  the  proposed  house  and  its  surroundings.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  attractive  plan  has  never  been  carried  out,  it  is  worth 
observing  for  it  solves  several  interesting  problems.  Cement  retain¬ 
ing  walls  were  to  hold  the  earth  in  place  and  stairways  were  to  connect 
the  different  levels  of  the  island.  The  balustrades,  wall  and  steps 
seemed  adaptable  to  Italian  treatment,  and  this  style  is  shown — for 
although  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  Italian  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture  as  elaborate  and  expensive,  it  is  capable  of  great  simplicity 
and  economy.  The  upper  stories  of  this  island  home  are  shown  with 
several  sleeping  porches  and  balconies. 

The  foregoing  illustrations,  while  informal  in  technique,  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  relation  between  these  architectural  schemes  and  their 
environment.  In  some  cases  the  houses  have  been  built,  in  others 
they  have  not  yet  been  commenced.  But  in  any  case  they  indicate 
helpful  solutions  of  several  problems  of  design  which  confront  our 
architects,  and  suggest  a  few  ways  in  which  homes  may  be  evolved 
in  harmony  with  American  conditions  and  life. 

As  has  already  been  said,  discriminating  and  intelligent  apprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  public  will  go  farther  than  anything  else 
toward  improving  the  aspect  of  our  towns  and  suburbs,  and  develop¬ 
ing  an  American  style  of  architecture.  Such  a  style  cannot  be  forced 
by  a  few  thousand  practicing  architects,  however  seriously  they  may 
regard  their  work.  It  can  only  be  the  outcome  of  united  desire  and 
effort  of  the  people  for  comfortable,  sincere  and  democratic  homes. 
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A  PICTURESQUE  JAPANESE  FINISHING 
SCHOOL,  WHERE  GIRLS  ARE  TAUGHT  TO 
BE  CHARMING  WOMEN  AND  GOOD  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS:  BY  ELOISE  ROORBACH 

HEREVER  one  goes  in  Japan,  long  processions  of  gaily 
dressed  schoolchildren  will  be  encountered  on  their  way 
to  visit  some  holy  temple,  military  shrine  or  beautiful 
spot  of  Nature.  The  Japanese  ardently  believe  in  edu¬ 
cation  by  travel;  in  sending  children  to  look  upon  a 
beautiful  avenue  of  blossoming  cherry  trees,  wistaria 
arbor  or  a  picture  in  a  gallery,  in  imparting  knowledge 
of  physical  geography  by  a  personal  inspection  of  bays,  rivers,  islands, 
mountain  peaks,  and  of  botany  by  visit  to  field  and  grove. 

A  gayer  sight  cannot  be  imagined  than  a  procession  of  little  girls 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  some  historic  spot  through  the  driving  rain;  multi¬ 
colored  kimonos,  tied  up  around  their  waists  to  keep  them  clean, 
revealing  the  scarlet  or  white  petticoat,  and  bare  feet  beneath  them 
dexterously  clinging  to  the  storm-high  geta;  across  their  shoulders, 
shawl-wise,  a  square  of  yellow  oiled  silk,  under  one  arm  a  bundle  of 
books  or  luncheon  wrapped  in  rainbow-bright  handkerchiefs,  and  over 
all  the  huge  lavender,  green  or  sky  blue  paper  umbrella!  A  pro¬ 
cession  of  flowers  would  make  no  livelier  bit  of  color. 

Storm,  heat  or  cold  have  no  power  to  damp  the  ardor  of  traveling 
schoolchildren  or  dim  the  brightness  of  their  smiles.  The  boys  make 
not  so  gay  an  appearance,  but  there  is  not  a  slothful  one  among 
them  all.  Books  dangle  from  every  flowing  sleeve  or  project  beyond 
the  pockets  of  up-to-date  school  uniforms.  Boys  are  up  at  five  in  the 

morning  mak¬ 
ing  water-color 
drawings,  fin¬ 
gers  blue  with 
cold,  practicing 
fencing  or 
memorizing 
some  lesson  for 
the  day  in  a  mo¬ 
notonous  sing¬ 
song  chant. 

I  have  seen 
the  grocer’s  boy 
studying  his 
lesson  as  he 
trotted  sturdily 


THE  OLD  BUILDING  OF  THE  FIRST  MODERN  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  IN  KIOTO. 
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entrance;  to  the  Doshisha  school  :  girls’  classrooms  may  be  seen  on  the  left. 


between  the  shafts  of  his  delivery  cart,  seen  the  deck  boy  of  a 
tiny  freight  steamer  surreptitiously  memorizing  one  more  word  of 
“that  difficult  English,”  one  boy  tutoring  another  as  they  jogged 
to  school  under  a  single  umbrella;  the  rich  man’s  son  absorbed  in 
Russian  or  French  literature  while  being  rushed  along  the  streets  in 
his  kuruma.  Eyes  become  half-blinded  by  much  poring  over  cheaply 
printed  pages,  bodies  become  weakened  by  insufficient  food  and 
dwarfed  by  lack  of  exercise;  but  an  education  they  will  have,  and 
they  somehow  manage  to  get  it.  Their  zeal  for  knowledge  is  un¬ 
paralleled,  greatly  to  be  respected.  They  are  dexterous  and  pains- 


ONE  OF  THE  GIRLS’  DORMITORIES,  CALLED  THE  HALL  OF  PEACE. 
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A  LESSON  IN  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT  IN  ONE  OF  THE  CLASSROOMS. 

taking,  their  industry  world-renowned,  their  yearning  for  culture 
unbounded. 

Nothing  gives  the  visiting  stranger  a  greater  idea  of  the  mental 
and  moral  trend  of  this  ambitious  nation  than  a  study  of  its  student 
life.  The  moving  impulse  of  the  youth  of  the  old  regime  seemed  to 
be  that  of  becoming  an  efficient  instrument  for  the  glory  of  the 
nation.  The  urge  of  the  present-day  youth  is  toward  personal  im¬ 
provement,  raising  the  standard  of  the  individual,  thus  giving  him  an 
honored  position  among  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  world.  Per¬ 
sonal  ambition,  so  marked  in  this  generation,  is  sending  the  nation 
ahead  with  phenomenal  swiftness.  Energetic  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
indomitable  perservance  and  overwhelming  ambition  is  certainly 
enough  to  carry  the  Japanese  to  any  height. 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  girls’  schools  in  Kioto  brought  out  many 
interesting  points  of  difference  in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline 
between  our  ideals  of  a  girls’  finishing  course  and  theirs.  In  this 
school,  named  Doshlsha ,  “a  company  with  one  wish."  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  girls  are  learning  to  be  practical  housekeepers,  to 
preside  gracefully  over  their  future  homes,  to  dance,  to  converse  well 
on  all  the  questions  of  the  day.  to  express  themselves  clearly  through 
well-phrased  sentences,  besides  taking  the  cultural  course  of  arts, 
sciences  and  literature.  I  was  shown  through  dormitories,  nun-like 
in  simplicity,  bedding  spread  for  airing,  windows  wide  open,  for 
modem  hygiene  as  taught  in  the  West  has  been  rapidly  adopted 
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TWO  OF  THE  DOSHISHA  GIRLS  PRACTISING  ON  THE  KOTO  IN  THE  JAPANESE 
MUSIC  ROOM  :  FOREIGN  MUSIC  IS  ALSO  TAUGHT  IN  THIS  SCHOOL. 


throughout 
J  apan.  Ex- 
ercises  in 
deep  breath¬ 
ing  and  phy¬ 
sical  culture 
are  valued 
there  as 
fully  as  with 
us.  Th  ese 
girls  learn 
how  to  pre¬ 
pare  both 
Japanese 
andEurope- 
an  meals,  to 
serve  them 
with  nice 
balance  of 
nutriment 

and  due  regard  to  food  values  as  well  as  aesthetic  service.  They  go  to 
market  with  the  teachers,  learn  to  buy  economically,  to  select  whole¬ 
some  fresh  food;  they  watch  the  markets,  varying  the  meals  and 
serving  them  appetizingly  cooked. 

Spending  and  accounting  for  money  is  considered  a  part  of  the 

girls’  educa¬ 
tion,  so  the 
Doshisha  girls 
go  shopping, 
choose  their 
own  materials, 
test  the  silk  or 
cloth  to  see 
whether  it  is 
all  wool  or  not, 
determine  if  it 
is  properly 
dyed,  too  thin 
or  too  heavy, 
suitable  or  un¬ 
suitable.  Then, 
of  course,  they 

JAPANESE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  MAKING  THEIR  OWN  CLOTHING  AFTER  HAVING  and  make 

SELECTED  THEIR  OWN  MATERIAL. 
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the  things  they  need  to  wear.  This  school  which  is  but  an  illustration 
of  the  usual  course  pursued  in  the  Japanese  girls’  education,  receives 
girls  of  all  ranks.  The  aristocrat’s  daughter  leaves  her  silk  kimono  at 
home  and  wears  but  the  simplest  cotton  ones  at  school.  There  is  no 
uniform  but  simple,  sensible  dressing  is  encouraged.  Modesty,  consid¬ 
eration  of  another’s  feeling  are  considered  among  the  sweetest  and  most 
winning  of  a  woman’s  qualities.  Girls  are  self-governing  and  help 
with  the  housework.  The  poorer  girls  band  together,  buy  and  cook 
their  own  food  and  do  all  their  own  work. 

The  difference  of  cost  in  a  girl’s  education  in  Japan  and  America 
is  noteworthy.  A  girl  can  attend  this  school,  one  of  the  very  best 
in  Japan,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars  a  year.  Music  is  extra — one 
dollar  anti  fifty  cents  a  term,  including  one  lesson  a  week,  three  terms 
in  the  year.  The  average  cost  of  meals  is  twenty-two  sen,  or  eleven 
cents.  Their  clothing  costs  but  a  trifle  and  text  books  are  extremely 
cheap.  Compare  these  figures  with  ours.  Two  thousand  dollars  in 
Japan  constitutes  an  endowment,  the  interest  of  which  will  keep  one 
girl  one  year,  will  therefore  educate  many  girls.  In  America  such  a 
sum  is  not  a  permanent  fund,  it  is  but  little  more  than  one  year’s 
expenses ! 

The  finishing  course  of  the  Japanese  girls  includes  proficiency  in 
that  {esthetic  social  institution  known  as  the  Tea  Ceremony.  The 
polite  receiving  of  guests,  the  courteous  ministering  to  their  comfort, 
a  pleasant  skill  in  entertaining  are  important  things  for  a  Japanese 
girl  to  know.  In  the  public  school  building  of  every  little  hamlet  is 


THE  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES  AND  GAMES  ARE  ALL  HELD  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR  WHENEVER  POSSIBLE. 
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the  “manners”  room,  if  not  a  room  at  least  a  corner  or  a  special  hour, 
for  children  must  be  taught  along  with  the  three  R’s  how  to  bow,  say 
polite  things,  hold  a  cup  daintily,  be  seated  and  arise  gracefully.  The 
Tea  Ceremony  is  their  last  word  of  social  refinement.  Behind  each 
detail  of  the  guest’s  arrival,  the  tea  making  and  drinking,  the  silent 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  cups,  jars  and  ladles  is  a  complicated 
knowledge  of  history,  folklore  and  subtle  delicacies.  The  Tea  Cere¬ 
mony  is  a  survival  of  an  Art  Cult,  a  feast  of  reason  and  of  high  con¬ 
versation.  Okakura  in  his  fascinating  Book  of  Tea  says:  “The  kettle 
sings  well,  for  pieces  of  iron  are  so  arranged  in  the  bottom  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  peculiar  melody  in  which  one  may  hear  the  echoes  of  a  cataract 
muffled  by  clouds,  of  the  distant  seas  breaking  along  the  rocks,  a  rain 
storm  sweeping  through  the  bamboo  forest  or  the  soughing  of  pines 
on  some  far  away  hill.” 

English  is  included  in  every  school  course  of  importance  nowa¬ 
days.  If  it  is  not  in  the  regular  course  of  the  smaller  public  schools 
it  is  nearly  alw  ys  taken  as  an  extra,  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  eager 
to  have  access  to  the  world  knowledge  that  they  can  get  through 
English  books.  The  girls,  whose  lives  are  more  restricted  than  the 
boys,  pore  long  hours  behind  the  closed  paper  shoji  of  their  homes 
over  the  books  that  take  them  far  away  to  the  wonderful  wide  realms 
of  a  new  and  marvelous  world.  The  women  of  Japan  are  side  by 
side  with  the  men  in  appreciation  of  beauty  and  clever  use  of  their 
fingers  and  in  all  sorts  of  practical  knowledge. 

The  courtesy  of  young  students  to  English  foreigners  is  always 
commented  upon  with  appreciation  by  travelers.  If  a  stranger  stands 
on  a  street  corner  obviously  undecided  which  way  to  go,  or  pauses 
before  a  stand  trying  to  remember  whether  the  price,  go  sen,  of  some 
article  means  five  or  ten  cents,  or  gazes  anxiously  at  the  puzzling, 
enigma-looking  names  upon  the  street  cars,  some  youth  is  sure  to 
step  forward  from  the  crowd  of  passersby  and,  with  a  smile,  a  Japanese 
bow  and  an  English-y  doffed  hat,  offer  help  in  most  charmingly 
original,  bookish  English.  They  are  always  at  hand  eager  to  aid, 
for  their  number  is  legion. 
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“THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE  OF  DEMOC¬ 
RACY:”  PREPARING  FOR  IT  BY  SELF-GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  BY 
FRANK  KIERNAN 

Executive  Secretary  of  Self-Government  Committee 

HYING  WILSON  is  only  fifteen  years  old  and  a  typical 
New  York  schoolboy,  so  do  not  compare  the  following 
excerpt  from  his  maiden  speech  in  the  school  legislature 
with  the  ornate  and  rounded  periods  of,  say,  Mr. 
Bryan.  Irving  has  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
weekly  deliberations  of  this  school  legislature  since 
last  September.  He  has  been  greatly  pleased  by  many 
of  the  constructive  measures  passed  by  his  schoolmates,  but,  to  quote 
Irving  himself: 

“You  fellows  make  me  tired;  here  you’ve  been  talking  about  that 
gym  now  for  eight  months  and  nothing  happens.  It  reminds  me  of 
what  Teddy  Roosevelt  said  about  the  Panama  Canal,  ‘that  there  had 
been  conversation  about  the  United  States  building  a  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  ever  since  Cornwallis  surrendered,  but  nothing  had 
happened.’  Then  Teddy  started  in  and  now  we  are  getting  ready 
to  open  the  canal  for  business.  And  so  I  say  the  way  to  get  that 
gym  is  not  to  cry  for  it  as  kids  do  for  candy,  or  hope  for  it  as  fanners 
do  for  rain,  but  to  go  to  it,  and  work  for  it,  and  maybe  fight  for  it — but 
get  it.  Otherwise  these  meetings  are  just  like  elocution  classes — good 
for  elocution  but  no  good  for  results. 

“And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  you  that  a  Committee  of  Five  be 
appointed  to  represent  the  citizens  of  this  school  and  instructed  to 
visit  the  District  Superintendent,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Mayor,  and  present  respectfully  our  claims.  If  Teddy  Roosevelt,  one 
man,  could  start  the  great  big  canal,  surely  five  good  citizens  of  this 
school  can  start  a  gym.” 

Although  it  was  the  custom  to  appoint  as  Chairman  the  maker 
of  a  motion  to  create  a  Committee,  the  Speaker  on  this  occasion  used 
keen  political  judgment  and  appointed  George  Harper,  son  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Harper  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  that  post.  Of  course, 
Irving  Wilson  was  one  of  the  five,  but  the  Speaker  looked  into  the 
future  when  the  quintet  must  appear  before  said  Board,  and  decided 
it  would  be  good  policy  to  have  a  friend  at  court. 

One  week  passed  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  Chairman 
Harper  reported  that  the  District  Superintendent  had  received  the 
Committee,  was  impressed  by  the  justice  of  their  claim  and  their 
spirit  of  frank  dealing,  and  approved  of  carrying  the  request  to  higher 
authorities.  At  the  following  meeting  the  City  Superintendent  was 
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reported  to  have  O.  K.’d  the  appeal  and  the  Chairman  had  arranged 
for  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Extension  and  Repairs  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  third  meeting,  following  Irving  Wilson’s 
maiden  speech,  was  held  June  fourteenth,  Flag  Day.  Posters  were 
hung  about  the  school  inviting  the  “citizens”  to  a  mass  meeting  called 
by  the  Governor  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Gym  Committee.  Chair¬ 
man  Harper  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  stage  and  began  his  report. 

“Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow-citizens,”  he  said,  “this  is  Flag  Day. 
Our  Principal  told  us  this  morning  that  in  these  days  patriotism  means 
doing  things  for  your  fellow-citizens  every  day.  Well,  I  am  proud 
to  stand  here  and  tell  you  that  patriotism  for  this  school  has  gained 
for  us,  and  all  the  boys  to  come  after  us,  a  fine  big  gymnasium.” 
(Prolonged  cheers.)  “I  wish  you  had  all  been  with  us  to  hear  Irving 
Wilson  make  his  speech  to  the  Board  of  Education  Committee.  My 
father  says  he  hasn’t  heard  such  a  fine  speech  since  he’s  on  the  Board. 
So,  you  boys  who  come  back  in  September  will  find  a  new  wing  on 
this  building,  and  it  will  have  a  running  track,  a  swimming  pool,  a 
punching  bag  and  all  the  other  things  that  make  a  fine  gym.  And 
hereafter,  when  we  want  anything  in  this  school,  or  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  this  school,  let  us  remember  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  is 
to  do  it.  That’s  what  Pupil  Self-government  means — deeds,  not 
words.”  (Prolonged  cheers,  whistling  and  screaming  such  as  only 
six  hundred  fourteen-year-old  boys  can  make.) 

NO,  DEAR  READER,  this  is  not  a  boys’  magazine  tale.  It  is 
the  story  of  an  actual  incident  in  a  school  not  far  from  the 
New  York  City  Hall.  An  odd  sort  of  school,  you  say,  where 
the  boys  seem  to  run  things,  where  they  are  allowed  to  develop 
“freshness”  and  break  in  as  politicians,  where  they  talk  like  men,  and 
do  not  seem  a  bit  interested  in  boy  things.  But  be  patient,  and  you 
will  presently  see  how  a  great  educational  movement  has  begun  from 
a  seemingly  trivial  school  device. 

Ever  since  the  great  adventure  of  Democracy  began  it  has  been 
generally  agreed  upon  that  there  should  be  a  preparation  for  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  Fathers  in  their  preachments  on  the  future  of  the  Republic 
laid  stress  upon  the  care  with  which  the  growing  generation  should 
be  impressed  with  loyalty  to  the  land  and  obedience  to  its  rulers. 
Love  of  the  flag,  and  devotion  to  the  liberty  which  it  represents,  has 
been  the  theme  of  song  and  sermon  in  the  schools  and  academies  of 
the  nation  since  free  education  was  established.  In  the  course  of 
time  it  was  discovered  that  preaching  to  the  youth  and  having  the 
national  airs  sung  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demands  for  prepara¬ 
tion  in  sturdy  citizenship.  For  the  most  part,  the  discourses  on  the 
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privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship  were  given  in  language  far  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  young  listeners,  but  so  long  as  those  patient 
sufferers  manifested  no  restlessness  it  was  thought  that  great  moral 
and  patriotic  regeneration  was  in  process. 

Then  a  wise  man  rose  and  said,  “What  does  it  profit  to  instill  a 
love  of  country  in  the  hearts  of  the  youth  unless  they  know  the 
structure  of  the  government,  the  officials  of  state  and  nation,  and 
what  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen  are?”  Thus  a  new  word  came  into 
the  teaching  world,  a  word  to  conjure  with,  a  word  which  was  to 
open  a  new  vista  of  achievements — Civics.  “Knowledge  is  power,” 
said  the  ancient  seer.  Then  give  a  knowledge  of  Civics  and  civic 
power  will  follow.  Tell  the  boys  and  girls  about  good  citizenship 
and  then  they  will  be  good  citizens.  And  so  the  busy  presses  flew 
and  ground  out  by  the  thousands  those  books  that  were  to  bring  a 
new  day  in  the  citizenship  of  America. 

Year  after  year  went  by,  but  there  was  no  apparent  rise  in  the 
tide  of  civic  righteousness.  Tammany  Hall  continued  doing  business 
at  the  same  old  stand.  Votes  were  bought  and  sold.  Bosses  continued 
to  flourish.  Legislatures  sold  out.  Even  the  integrity  of  the  sacred 
judiciary  was  questioned.  And  all  this  after  a  generation  had  learned 
from  the  most  carefully  prepared  books  the  art  and  science  of  good 
citizenship.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  had  glibly  recited  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  civics  books.  Competitions  had  been  carried  on  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  civics  in  every  school  in  the  land,  and  yet  the  morale  of 
our  citizenship  was  no  higher. 

Then  came  a  prophet  among  us  who  showed  the  folly  of  hoping 
for  better  citizenship  by  merely  teaching  the  youth  the  structure  and 
functions  of  government.  “If  we  want  to  teach  a  boy  chemistry,” 
said  Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill,  “we  take  him  to  the  laboratory,  and  with 
test  tube  and  solutions  he  actually  works  as  a  chemist  from  the  very 
beginning;  if  architecture  is  to  be  his  field,  he  is  started  in  as  a  drafts¬ 
man  and  learns  by  doing.  But  in  the  far  greater  field  of  moral  and 
civic  training  we  merely  talk  to  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  and  expect 
them  to  grow  up  as  experienced  members  of  the  body  politic.  Let 
us  give  them  a  definite  training  in  self-government  before  we  ask 
them  to  govern  themselves.” 

So  the  educational  device  known  as  Pupil  Self-government  was 
started.  It  is  not  claimed  that  Mr.  Gill  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
idea  itself.  Thomas  Jefferson  recommended  a  modified  plan  of  stu¬ 
dent  discipline  for  the  University  of  irginia.  Thomas  Hill,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  century  before  conducted  his  school  on  a  basis  of  student 
participation  in  the  government.  ^  ittorino  de  Feltra,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  had  preached  the  doctrine  of  Learning  by  Doing,  and  recom- 
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mended  that  boys  be  allowed  to  share  with  the  master  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  school. 

But  it  remained  for  Mr.  Gill,  whose  work  was  later  supplemented 
and  enlarged  by  the  Self-government  Committee  of  New  York,  to 
adapt  the  idea  to  a  training  for  constructive  living  in  democracy.  It 
so  happened  that  the  form  of  instruction  decided  upon  was  the 
“School  City,”  a  miniature  of  the  local  government.  Unfortunately 
in  many  schools,  because  of  a  too  sudden  rushing  into  the  plan  or 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  too  far  the  reproduction  of  the  local  form, 
the  junior  governments  were  short-lived.  But  in  a  large  number  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  the  students  made  a  success  of  the 
venture  and  the  wisdom  of  training  for  citizenship  through  action  was 
proved. 

In  order  to  establish  self-government  in  a  school  several  months 
of  preparation  are  necessary  in  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  are 
made  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  plan  from  many  angles.  Then  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  whole  school  community  is  called.  The  principal 
outlines  the  idea,  teachers  explain  why  they  favor  it,  and  pupils 
describe  what  they  purpose  to  do  under  the  new  order.  Officers  are 
chosen,  a  legislature  elected  and,  within  a  week  after  the  ratification 
of  the  new  development,  the  boys  and  girls  are  conducting  their  own 
affairs.  The  school  legislature  at  once  adopts  all  the  common  law 
and  traditions  of  the  school  and  begins  to  formulate  new  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  things  in  general. 

EVERY  boy  and  girl  in  the  school  has  a  voice  in  the  government. 
If  Johnnie  Jones  thinks  that  roller-skating  outside  the  school 
should  be  stopped  between  nine  and  three,  he  does  not  whine 
and  grumble  in  a  helpless  way  (as  most  of  us  grown-ups  do  about  our 
grievances)  but  goes  to  his  class  representative  and  says,  “Here,  Tom, 
1  want  you  to  get  a  law  passed  that  there  should  be  no  skating  around 
this  school  during  school  hours — it  makes  too  much  noise  for  study — 
and  makes  us  want  to  get  out,  too.”  A  few  days  later  Tom  proposes 
an  ordinance  to  the  desired  end  and  skating  is  stopped.  Don’t  say 
that  Johnnie  Jones  is  priggish — he’s  not.  He  belongs  to  the  increasing 
number  of  fifteen-year-old  boys  who  realize  that  there  is  a  time  to 
work  and  a  time  to  play,  each  to  be  done  with  might  and  main. 

Or,  maybe,  Ethel  Skinner  thinks  there  should  be  shade  trees 
around  the  school.  This  thought  has  an  opportunity  for  expression 
under  student  government,  and  if  Miss  Skinner  is  willing  to  back  her 
wish  up  with  some  good  hard  work  in  creating  sentiment  for  the 
trees,  in  getting  the  legislature  to  vote  an  appeal  for  them,  and  going 
to  the  city  officials  often  enough  and  courageously  enough,  she  will 
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succeed  in  getting  them.  That  is  what  “Mayor”  Minnie  Hammerman 
did  for  School  Number  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Seven,  Manhattan, 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

Then  there  is  the  School  Court.  A  great  many  good  folks  are 
timid  about  the  Court.  They  argue  that  since  their  children  will 
never  be  in  court  in  their  lives  there  is  no  need  of  thrusting  it  at  them 
in  school.  Well,  the  fact  is  that  most  pupils  never  see  the  School 
Court.  It  is  for  the  law-breakers  and  without  it  here  would  be  no 
sanction  for  the  regulations  enacted.  If  Willie  Smith  could  come  to 
school  with  muddy  shoes  with  impunity,  do  you  think  he  would  take 
such  pains  to  shine  them  every  morning?  And  if  disorder  in  a  Fire 
Drill  were  not  swiftly  and  severely  dealt  with,  do  you  think  that  the 
pupils  would  be  long  permitted  to  conduct  their  own  rapid  dismissals? 
Many  a  boy  who  has  been  in  a  fair  way  to  become  an  enemy  of 
society  has  been  made  a  stanch  friend  of  law  and  order  by  the  repri¬ 
mand  of  his  playmate  acting  as  judge. 

Whether  the  form  of  school  government  be  a  state,  a  commission, 
a  republic  or  some  plan  entirely  dissociated  from  the  standard  nomen¬ 
clature  of  bodies  politic  as  we  know  them,  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  operation.  The  essential  fact  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  daily 
exercising  their  characters  in  community  action  and  realizing  the 
power  of  cooperation.  Herein  lies  the  great  educational  value  of  the 
plan.  If  we  can  give  our  future  citizens  the  advantage  of  four  to 
eight  years  of  this  training  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they  will 
grow  up  to  be  supine  stay-at-homes  when  their  city,  state  and  country 
need  the  help  of  their  constant  endeavor. 

Does  Self-government  develop  insolence?  It  does  not.  On  the 
contrary7  it  teaches  in  a  most  forceful  way  respectful  obedience  to  the 
law  and  its  officers.  When  the  boys  and  girls  understand  the  need 
of  regulations  and  take  part  in  preparing  them  there  is  precious  little 
danger  that  they  will  either  break  them  or  interfere  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  them. 

Does  Self-government  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders?  Maybe 
it  does.  Do  you  like  to  see  those  dear  boys  with  young  heads  on  their 
shoulders  pushing  and  racing  in  the  Subway?  Self-government 
teaches  a  consideration  for  the  rights  and  comfort  of  others. 

Does  not  Self-government  require  of  principals  and  teachers  extra 
labor?  In  the  beginning  it  does,  but  when  the  pupils  have  found 
themselves,  and  traditions  have  been  established,  a  vast  amount  of 
work  in  the  way  of  patrolling  and  watching  is  completely  done  away. 

The  best  proof  of  the  success  of  Self-government  in  the  schools 
is  the  fact  that  more  than  three  hundred  public  and  private  institu¬ 
tions  in  America  are  now  developing  the  boys  and  girls  entrusted  to 
them  by  active  training  in  community  living. 
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SCHOOLBOYS  IN  COOK  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS,  EXAMINING  THE  RESULTS  OF  A  “RAG 
DOLL”  CORN  TEST — ONE  OF  THE  MOST  EXCITING  MOMENTS  IN  THE  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  CAREER  OF  THESE  YOUTHFUL  FARMERS. 

GIRL  FARMERS  MARKING  THE  CLOTH  FOR  THE  GERMINATION  BOXES:  ONE 
PHASE  OF  THE  CORN-TESTING  WORK. 


sawing  the  boards  out  of  which  are  to  be  made  the  germination  boxes 

FOR  THE  CORN  TEST. 


BOVS  CARRYING  HOME  FLY-TRAPS  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  MADE  AT  SCHOOL. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  A  COOK  COUNTY  RURAL  SCHOOL  CARRYING  SACKS  OF  CORN 
INTO  A  HALL  TO  BE  TESTED. 

PUPILS  LEAVING  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  A  NEIGHBORING  FARMER’S  BARN  WHERE  SEED 
CORN  TESTS  ARE  TO  BE  CONDUCTED. 


EARS  OF  CORN  HUNG  UP  TO  AWAIT  RESULTS  OF  TEST  BY  THE  COOK  COUNTY 
SCHOOLCHILDREN. 

SELECTING  AND  PLACING  KERNELS  IN  THE  “RAG  DOLL”  CORN  TEST— ONE  OF  THE 
MANY  FASCINATING  DUTIES  OF  THIS  NOVEL  BRANCH  OF  SCHOOLVVORK  WHICH 


THE  LITTLE  FARMERS  OF  COOK  COUNTY: 
BY  ROBERT  H.  MOULTON 

HERE  is  a  man  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  who  has  come 
closer  to  the  perfect  solution  of  rural  school  problems 
than  probably  anyone  else  in  America.  The  things 
he  has  accomplished  and  the  way  he  has  gone  about 
them,  are  worth  looking  into;  for  they  are  as  unique 
as  they  are  effective.  As  a  rule,  records  of  educational 
progress,  while  vastly  important,  are  too  full  of  facts 
and  figures  to  make  very  thrilling  reading;  but  this  man  in  Illinois 
has  taken  hold  of  the  matter  in  such  a  big,  simple,  human  way  that 
the  story  of  his  achievements  grips  one’s  interest  in  a  singularly  con¬ 
vincing  fashion. 

The  reason  is  easy  to  understand.  His  aim,  of  course,  has  been 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  country  school,  and  thereby  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  welfare  of  the  people.  But  instead  of  attempting  this  by 
the  old  academic  methods,  he  has  gone  about  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  has  made  the  school  work  so  de¬ 
lightful,  so  inspiring  and,  above  all,  so  real ,  that  they  thoroughly 
enjoy  it.  In  other  words,  he  has  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the 
children  by  showing  them  how  fascinating  school  in  the  country  can 
be.  He  has  opened  their  eyes  to  the  marvelous  secrets  of  N  ture, 
stirred  their  hearts  with  the  wonder  of  growing  things,  made  them 
feel  that  they  are  in  touch  with  the  great  sources  of  supply  on  which 
the  whole  nation  depends.  He  has  shown  them,  too,  how  they  can 
each  help  to  increase  their  country’s  richness  and  prosperity  as  well 
as  bring  greater  joy  and  comfort  into  their  own  lives  and  those  of 
their  people. 

And  he  has  done  these  things  not  merely  through  the  study  of 
books  in  a  classroom,  but  by  bringing  every  boy  and  girl  into  actual 
working  contact  with  the  realities  of  farm  life,  letting  them  take  an 
active  share  in  the  work  of  orchard,  field  and  garden,  in  dairy  and 
poultry  yard,  finding  natural  productive  channels  for  their  young 
enthusiasm  and  energy,  and  appealing  to  their  personal  responsibility 
and  pride.  The  result  is  that  the  schools  of  “Rural  Cook  County” 
have  become  synonymous  for  success,  and  are  setting  an  example 
which  promises  to  revolutionize  the  rural  schools  of  America. 

The  man  who  has  accomplished  this  remarkable  achievement  is 
Edward  J.  Tobin,  county  superintendent  of  schools — and  as  may  be 
guessed  he  is  a  person  of  unusual  ability  as  well  as  ideals.  At  one 
time  he  was  principal  of  a  Chicago  school,  but  his  wide  sympathy 
and  interests  went  far  beyond  the  limited  authority  of  that  position. 
Two  years  ago  he  was  elected  superintendent  for  Cook  County,  and 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  put  his  theories  into  practice. 
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These  theories  are  extremely  simple.  Mr.  Tobin  believes  that 
education  is  not  a  matter  of  book-learning.  He  says  that  our  idea 
of  education  is  all  wrong,  that  men  and  women  are  not  educated 
unless  they  have  the  sort  of  training  that  fits  them  for  the  life  to  be 
led.  A  man  may  know  dEschylus  in  the  original  and  yet  not  be  well 
educated  if  he  doesn’t  know  the  science  of  the  work  by  which  he 
earns  his  living. 

WITH  these  ideas  in  mind  the  county  superintendent  looked 
over  the  field  of  activity  as  soon  as  he  took  office.  He 
found  Cook  County  in  the  usual  condition  of  rural  educa¬ 
tion — a  little  more  backward  than  many  counties  because  of  its  very 
association  with  Chicago.  He  found  that  rural  education  altogether 
ignored  rural  life. 

Boys  and  girls  in  country  schools  were  struggling  with  problems 
designed  for  city  schools  and  founded  on  phases  of  city  life.  The 
agitation  on  rural  education,  touching  the  colleges,  never  came  within 
a  mile  of  the  country  schools.  The  evil  was  apparent;  the  remedy 
was  less  visible. 

Mr.  Tobin  found  it,  however.  He  divided  Cook  County  into  five 
sections,  each  section  containing  not  more  than  twenty-five  schools. 
At  the  head  of  every  section  he  placed  an  expert  with  the  title  of 
“school  and  rural  life  director."  So  far  as  possible  each  of  these  men 
is  not  only  a  trained  anti  successful  teacher,  but  a  graduate  of  an 
agricultural  college,  and  possesses  the  qualities  of  social  leadership 
and  organization. 

Each  director  is  paid  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
is  on  duty  three  hundred  and  sixtv-five  days.  The  summer  vacation 
is  probably  his  busiest  season — unless  it  be  the  long  winter  evenings 
when  life  on  the  farm  is  most  likely  to  grow  lonesome  and  dreary. 

The  work  began  with  the  training  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-room 
schools.  So  well  has  this  work  progressed  that  there  are  nearly  one 
hundred  teachers  in  Cook  County  today  who  could  qualify  as  rural 
experts  because  of  the  knowledge  of  seeds,  grain,  corn,  germination, 
and  the  immediate  problems  of  farm  life. 

Into  all  the  rural  schools  of  Cook  County  has  been  brought  the 
science  of  intensive  farming.  Every  boy  and  girl  is  taught  how  to 
select  seed  and  how  to  test  it  by  either  the  “rag  doll"  method  or  the 
germination  boxes.  They  learn  how  to  care  for  poultry  and  send  eggs 
to  market  by  parcel  post;  how  to  prevent  waste  by  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables;  how  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  kitchen  gardens, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  other  scientific  farming  methods  that  save 
money,  time  and  energy. 
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When  the  children  came  together  from  the  farms  in  the  little 
schoolhouses  last  fall,  one  of  the  first  features  was  the  organization 
of  a  seed  corn  testing  club.  The  fathers  of  the  boys  were  asked  to 
submit  to  the  youthful  scientists  the  seed  corn  which  they  had  saved 
for  the  spring’s  planting.  This  was  a  sure  way  to  convince  the 
scoffers ! 

A  large  room  was  needed  for  about  two  weeks.  In  one  district 
an  onion  shed  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school;  in  another,  a 
brooding  house  was  available;  and  in  another,  a  shipping  house. 

THE  school  is  divided  into  teams,  or  groups  of  three  children, 
one  of  whom  is  the  captain.  He  is  one  of  the  older  pupils  and 
one  of  the  most  capable;  the  other  two  are  helpers.  One  of 
these  two  is  a  very  small  child,  so  that  each  group  is  complete  with 
a  leader,  a  good  helper,  and  a  small  boy  or  girl.  In  going  from  the 
school  to  the  workshop  they  go  in  these  groups.  Naturally,  therefore, 
these  three  work  together  and  are  loyal  to  one  another  in  all  school 
work. 

Although  the  ’Rag  Doll”  seed-testing  scheme  was  used  some¬ 
what,  the  box-testing  pleased  everybody  best.  When  the  directors 
provided  for  the  equipment,  the  boys  bought  the  lumber,  cut  it  to 
measure,  and  put  it  together.  The  captain  figured  out  the  lumber 
needed  for  an  adequate  bench,  also  for  twelve  boxes  thirty-six  inches 
square  and  four  inches  deep.  He  bought  it  and  kept  account  of  the 
cost.  The  girls  bought  the  cheesecloth,  and  made  the  coverlets  for 
the  germinating  corn,  and  marked  the  cloth  off  into  one  hundred 
squares  of  two  and  one-half  inches.  Both  boys  and  girls  filled  the 
boxes  with  sawdust  which  they  purchased,  and  then  all  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  action. 

The  farmers  brought  in  ears  of  corn  for  the  testing — over  two 
thousand  ears,  or  about  forty-five  bushels  for  this  one  school.  The 
captain  selected  six  kernels  from  appropriate  places  on  each  ear,  and 
the  smallest  child  of  the  team  placed  the  kernels  in  a  square  with  the 
tips  all  headed  the  same  way,  germ  side  up.  It  is  a  great  education 
for  a  little  six-year-old  to  place  these  kernels  just  right,  and  do  it  as 
fast  as  they  are  ready  for  him.  The  helper  numbers  the  ear,  tags  it, 
and  puts  it  away. 

For  about  two  weeks  every  afternoon  the  school  session  is  held 
in  the  brooding  house,  onion  house,  potato  house  or  wherever  the 
work  is  carried  on,  and  in  that  time  the  two  thousand  ears  are  tested. 
In  ten  days  the  sprouting  is  adequate,  the  score  card  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  helper,  and  the  captain  and  the  little  one  begin  their  work. 
The  captain  uncovers  the  boxes  and  rolls  up  the  cloth.  The  little 
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fellow  says:  “Number  Seventeen,  two  strong,  three  weak,  one  dead,*’ 
or  whatever  the  record  is.  The  helper  enters  this  on  the  score  card, 
and  the  captain  puts  the  facts  on  a  slip  on  ear  “Number  Seventeen.” 

Each  farmer’s  corn  is  then  put  in  the  same  sack  in  which  it  was 
brought,  and,  when  he  comes  for  it,  he  is  often  astonished  at  the 
“weakness,”  looks  at  the  testing  box  for  himself  and  shakes  his  head. 
One  man  wanted  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  the  testing  of  his  corn.  He 
said  it  was  worth  more  than  that  to  him! 

Each  team’s  report  to  the  owner  of  the  corn  states  regarding  each 
ear  whether  it  is  strong,  weak,  or  dead  when  tested  for  sprouting.  It 
also  gives  the  weight  of  each  ear.  The  score  card  states  the  number 
of  kernels  lengthwise  in  each  ear,  the  number  of  kernels  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  the  total  kernels  good  for  planting,  omitting  tip  and  butt. 
No  boy  or  girl  trips  on  his  arithmetic  when  he  gets  these  results — he 
gets  one  hundred  per  cent! 

LATER  in  the  spring,  acreage  clubs  will  be  formed  among  the 
boys.  The  father  of  each  boy  will  be  asked  to  allot  a  single 
acre  of  good  land  to  his  son.  All  the  work  of  ordering,  planting 
and  cultivating  this  land  is  to  be  done  by  the  boy  himself,  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  and  rural  life  director,  and  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  program  that  the  boy  shall  have  the  money  which  results 
from  the  sale  of  the  produce.  In  this  way,  not  only  will  he  be  given 
a  start  in  scientific  agriculture  and  an  immediate  opportunity  to  put 
his  school  lessons  into  practice,  but  in  more  than  one  instance  a 
hard-headed  and  conservative  old  farmer  will  be  likely  to  get  a  valu¬ 
able  lesson  in  up-to-date  methods. 

The  school  work  is  only  part  of  the  country  life  movement  of  the 
school  system.  Experts  have  organized  the  boys  and  girls  of  each 
school  into  achievement  clubs.  Each  boy  or  girl  who  accomplishes 
something  of  value  outside  of  school  hours  is  entitled  to  membership, 
receiving  an  achievement  button.  One  of  the  “achievement  boys"  of 
Cook  County,  Wallace  Crismore,  is  now  on  a  trip  around  the  world 
as  a  result  of  his  outside  work.  Some  of  the  boys  have  won  honorary 
mention  for  newspaper  routes,  others  for  dairy  and  poultry  business 
ability.  Some  of  the  girls  have  won  membership  on  the  canning  they 
have  done,  the  jellies  they  have  sold,  the  chickens  and  eggs  they  have 
marketed. 

The  poultry  clubs  have  solved  the  “fresh  egg  problem”  of  Chicago 
by  making  it  compulsory  for  each  member  to  set  his  club  number,  the 
number  of  his  school,  and  the  date  on  each  egg,  which  is  placed  in  a 
box  marked  with  the  name  of  both  club  and  school,  and  delivered  to 
the  consumer  by  parcel  post. 
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It  was  the  third  problem,  however — the  social  dreariness  of 
country  life — that  seemed  most  difficult  of  solution.  “Man  loves 
company,  particularly  in  the  evening,”  Mr.  Tobin  reasoned,  “and 
the  country  gives  him  solitude,  particularly  in  the  evening.  Someone 
has  called  the  problem  of  rural  districts  the  ‘what-to-do-with-the- 
evening’  question.  Now,  if  the  people  had  a  place  of  meeting,  they 
might  come  to  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  their  lives.  They  have  the 
place  in  the  schools.  Why  don’t  they  use  it?  They  haven’t  been 
taught  to  use  these  centers.  Let’s  teach  them!” 

The  country  life  leaders,  under  Mr.  Tobin’s  direction,  set  about 
doing  the  same  work  that  the  Gaelic  League  is  doing  for  rural  Ire¬ 
land — interesting  people  in  social  gatherings  by  means  of  educational 
work. 

One  of  these  men  had  a  school  district  in  which  there  had  been 
no  “reaction”  to  any  of  Mr.  Tobin’s  suggestions.  They  had  no  use 
for  book  farming,  the  Babcock  milk  tester  was  considered  a  joke, 
recreation  was  nonsense.  They  were  honest,  hard-working,  hard-luck 
farmers. 

When  the  country  life  leader  went  to  his  job  he  found  a  sad  state 
of  things.  Hog  cholera  was  on  a  rampage.  “Just  my  luck,”  was  all 
that  the  farmers  would  say.  The  case  was  promptly  reported  to 
County  Superintendent  Tobin,  who  got  long  distance  telephone  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  telegram  from  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing¬ 
ton  said:  “Mr.  Day  will  be  on  the  next  train.”  And  he  was. 

Mr.  Tobin  and  the  school  leader  of  that  school  district  switched 
Mr.  Day  off  the  train  in  Chicago  and  whirled  him  out  twenty-five 
miles  to  look  over  the  hogs.  Immediately  rural  telephones  got  busy, 
and  from  everywhere  the  farmers  came  in,  fifty-three  of  them. 

Mr.  Day  knew  his  business,  knew  how  to  talk  to  the  farmers.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  cholera,  that  there  were  several 
diseases  which  would  kill  off  hogs,  and  that  he  could  only  know  by 
dissecting  a  hog.  He  asked  if  anyone  would  provide  a  sick  hog  for 
dissection.  One  of  the  farmers  said  he  would — he  had  a  young  one 
of  little  value,  that  was  sure  to  die  anyway.  But  no  one  was  dressed 
to  kill  a  hog. 

“Oh,  I’ll  do  that,”  said  Mr.  Day. 

The  farmers  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  as,  in  his  city  clothes, 
he  took  out  a  little  pocket  knife  with  a  blade  two  inches  long,  and 
neatly  and  cleanly  put  the  pig  out  of  commission.  With  as  little  fuss, 
with  the  same  little  knife,  he  cut  the  pig  open,  took  out  all  the  organs, 
held  them  up  and  explained  all  about  the  uses  of  each  and  what  was 
liable  to  be  the  trouble.  There  was  no  cholera;  it  was  pneumonia. 
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By  that  time,  everybody  had  a  hog  to  offer  up  to  science.  The 
second  had  no  cholera,  but  the  third,  a  big  one,  had  the  worst  kind 
of  a  case.  Meanwhile  those  fifty-three  hog  owners  were  receiving  a 
college  education  in  the  science  and  art  of  the  veterinary. 

MIL  DAY  told  them  that  when  a  hog  had  the  cholera  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  and  they  saw  that  for  themselves.  But 
he  told  them  hogs  could  be  made  immune  from  cholera;  there 
was  a  serum,  and  the  United  States  Government  controlled  it,  but 
some  State  departments  had  the  privilege  of  making  it,  and  Illinois 
was  one  of  those  States.  This  serum  could  be  bought.  For  about 
twenty  cents  a  hog  could  be  made  immune  for  six  months,  or  for  about 
sixty  cents  a  hog  could  be  made  permanently  immune.  So  great  was 
the  interest  in  the  matter  that  the  farmers  at  once  ordered  enough  to 
make  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  hogs  immune,  and  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  Tobin  was  empowered  to  order  it. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  that  everyone  of  the  fifty-three 
farmers  felt  like  a  different  being;  but  they  realized  that  they  could 
never  have  done  anything  individually,  that  the  new  condition  of 
prosperity  was  all  due  to  Mr.  Tobin  and  his  country  life  leadership. 

Another  plan  of  Superintendent  Tobin’s  is  to  hold  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  an  open  air  rural  school  festival  in  each  division,  to 
which  all  the  children  and  their  parents  will  be  invited.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  the  directors  are  on  the  job  all  summer  long  to  help 
the  young  farmers,  boys  and  girls,  alike  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
acreage  club  crops  and  to  do  anything  that  can  be  done  to  make  the 
whole  community  a  pleasant  and  profitable  place  for  people  to  live  in. 

Students  of  sociology  and  directors  of  rural  life  movements  who 
have  visited  Cook  County  Schools  declare  without  reservation  that 
Superintendent  Tobin  has  done  more  than  any  one  man  of  this  time 
to  advance  the  movement  of  keeping  the  boy  and  the  girl  on  the 
farm. 

"The  problem  of  the  girl  is  just  as  important  as  the  problem  of 
the  boy,”  the  county  superintendent  declares.  “For  if  the  farm 
doesn't  offer  some  recreation  and  amusement,  some  incentive,  some 
future  to  the  girl,  she’ll  go  to  the  city — especially  when  the  city  is  so 
near  at  hand.  Many  rural  movements  of  social  betterment  forget 
that  the  telephone  isn’t  enough  of  a  social  factor  to  compensate  the 
farmer's  wife  or  the  farmer's  daughter  for  her  hard  work.  And  the 
only  trouble  we  find,”  adds  Mr.  Tobin,  gallantly,  “is  that  the  girls 
are  doing  so  well  that  the  boys  may  grow  jealous  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments.” 


CRAFTSMAN  COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL  WITH  INTERESTING 
EQUIPMENT,  AND  A  BOAT¬ 
HOUSE  THAT  SERVES  AS  A 
SUMMER  COTTAGE 

TIE  old-fashioned  rural  school- 
house  has  long  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  inadequate  in  architecture, 
equipment  and  instruction,  for 
the  needs  of  the  community.  Many  earn¬ 
est  and  successful  efforts  are  being  made 
to  remodel  and  enlarge  the  old  buildings,  to 
increase  their  working  facilities,  to  beautify 
the  rooms  and  grounds,  and  to  make  the 
school  a  definite  factor  in  the  social  as  well 
as  the  educational  progress  of  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  Another  very  effective  method  for 
bringing  about  the  needed  improvement  has 
been  found  in  consolidation — the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  one-room  district  school  for 
the  large  and  better-equipped  central  school 
building  to  which  pupils  are  conveyed  from 
the  different  districts  when  the  distance  de¬ 
mands. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  with  the  close 
of  the  summer  holidays,  educators  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  making  plans  for  the  fall  term, 
and  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  is 
again  turned  to  our  schools — their  build¬ 
ings,  facilities,  faculty  and  studies.  It 
seems  particularly  fitting,  therefore,  that 
The  Craftsman  should  include  in  this 
issue  some  practical  suggestions  for  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  village  or  community 
school.  We  have  given  the  subject  consid¬ 
erable  thought  and  investigation,  consult¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Chief  of  Di¬ 
vision  of  Vocational  Schools  at  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  the  State  of  New  York.  And 
with  his  help  we  have  worked  out  in  our 
architectural  department  what  seems  to  us 
an  economical  and  at  the  same  time  effi¬ 
cient  design.  The  plans  and  perspective 
view  are  shown  here,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  prove  helpful  to  many  school 
boards  and  architects  who  are  considering 
the  planning  and  erection  of  a  new  school 
plant,  or  the  remodeling  of  an  old  one  to 
meet  modern  needs  and  standards. 

Before  describing  this  school,  however, 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  a  number  of  useful 
suggestions  offered  by  the  editor  of  a  re¬ 
cently  published  “Farm  Life  Reader.”  This 
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is  his  advice  to  the  teachers  of  rural  schools 
regarding  outdoor  work  in  connection  with 
class  studies : 

“Full  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  fields 
and  forests,  and  specimens  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  or  observations  made  of  animals, 
plants  and  soils.  As  has  been  wisely  said, 
every  bird,  insect,  flower,  tree,  rock  and 
stream  in  the  neighborhood  surrounding 
the  schoolhouse  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  school  museum. 

“Ask  successful  farmers  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  come  to  the  school  and  talk  to  the 
pupils  on  important  questions  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Make  frequent  excursions  to  well 
conducted  farms  in  the  neighborhood. 
Visit  corn  fields  to  study  corn,  cotton  fields 
to  study  cotton,  livestock  farms  to  study 
livestock.  When  the  soil  is  being  prepared 
for  the  crop,  go  to  the  field  and  see  how 
it  is  done. 

“In  each  State  in  the  Union  there  is  a 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  a  State 
Experiment  Station.  Each  institution  em¬ 
ploys  a  large  corps  of  men  who  are  always 
glad  to  help  the  teacher.  Get  in  touch  with 
your  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  ask 
the  help  of  these  students  of  science  who 
are  devoting  their  time  and  thought  to  the 
subject  of  better  farming.  Make  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  whatever  free  literature  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  offering. 

“In  almost  every  county  in  the  Southern 
States  there  is  a  local  farm  demonstration 
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agent.  Find  out  who  is  the  agent  in  your 
county,  and  call  on  him  to  visit  your 
school  and  help  you  with  your  work  in 
agriculture.  Have  him  talk  to  your  pupils 
and  help  you  in  other  ways.  He  will  re¬ 
spond  gladly. 

“The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  become  an 
important  branch  of  the  Government  ser¬ 
vice  and  employs  a  large  number  of  expe¬ 
rienced  men  in  agricultural  work  of  all 
kinds.  You  can  have  the  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  this  Department  by  simply  writing 
and  asking  for  it.” 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  agriculture,  adds  the  same 
writer,  has  been  the  agricultural  press,  and 
he  urges  rural  schoolteachers  to  subscribe 
to  one  of  the  valuable  farm  journals  now 
published  and  to  keep  it  on  the  desk  for 
constant  reference. 


IN  designing  the  present  schoolhouse, 
No.  192,  we  have  had  in  mind  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  typical  village  or  rural 
district,  and  have  provided  accommodation 
for  about  one  hundred  pupils.  The  build¬ 
ing  has  been  planned,  moreover,  with  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  study  of  such  practical  sub¬ 
jects  as  agriculture,  carpentry,  cooking, 
sewing,  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  courses;  for  fre¬ 
quently  a  rural  school  of  this  character 
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CRAFTSMAN  RURAL  COMMUNITY  SC H OOI. II OU SE,  DESIGN  NO.  102:  THIS  FIELD- 
STONE  AND  STUCCO  BUILDING,  WITH  ITS  PLEASANT  WINDOW  GROUPS,  GABLES 
AND  DORMERS,  HAS  ALMOST  A  HOMELIKE  AIR,  AND  SUGGESTS  SOMEWHAT  OF 
THE  FRIENDLY  SPIRIT  THAT  A  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  SHOULD  HAVE:  THE  IN¬ 
TERIOR,  WITH  ITS  PROVISION  FOR  PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE,  CARPEN¬ 
TRY,  PHYSICS,  COOKING  AND  SEWING,  IS  PARTICULARLY  WORTH  STUDYING, 
WHILE  THE  BIG  ASSEMBLY  ROOM  IS  INTENDED  ALSO  FOR  LECTURES,  DANCES, 
ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  OTHER  SOCIAL  GATHERINGS  THAT  WILL  BRING  TO¬ 
GETHER  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTRYSIDE. 


Gustav  Sticklcy,  Architect. 


CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED  BOAT-HOUSE.  DESIGN  NO.  103,  SUITABLE  FOR  LAKE. 
RIVER  OR  SEASHORE:  THIS  ATTRACTIVE  LITTLE  BUILDING,  IT  WILL  BE  NOTICED 
FROM  THE  PLANS,  PROVIDES  ACCOMMODATION  NOT  ONLY  FOR  SEVERAL  CANOES, 
ROWBOATS  AND  MOTOR  BOAT,  BUT  ALSO  FOR  SUMMER  OR  WEEK-END  PARTIES: 
ABOVE  THE  LARGE  WORKSHOP  ARE  TWO  BEDROOMS  EACH  WITH  AN  OPEN  FIRE¬ 
PLACE,  AND  A  SLEEPING  BALCONY  IS  BUILT  OVERLOOKING  THE  WATER. 


CRAFTSMAN  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLHOUSE 


‘CRAFTSMAN  BOAT-HOUSE  COTTAGE  NO.  193  :  FIRST 
FLOOR  PLAN. 

must  fill  the  place  not  only  of  the  lower 
grades  but  also  of  the  grammar  and  high 
school.  These  studies,  besides,  have  a  close 
relation  to  the  daily  home  lives  and  proba¬ 
ble  future  careers  of  the  pupils,  particular¬ 
ly  if  the  school  is  situated  in  a  farming  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  boys,  be¬ 
ing  the  sons  of  neighboring  farmers  or 
mechanics  and  tradespeople  of  the  village, 
expect  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  the  same 
-way  as  their  fathers  have  done.  Their  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  such  work  will  be  all  the 
keener  if  their  school  training  includes  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture,  woodworking  and 
various  kinds  of  handicrafts.  In  this  way 
they  can  apply,  at  home,  in  the  field  or  in 
the  shop,  the  lessons  they  have  learned  in 
the  classroom,  and  their  education,  instead 
■of  making  them  dissatisfied  with  rural  life, 
will  increase  both  their  interest  and  effi¬ 
ciency  for  it. 

In  the  same  manner  the  classes  in  sewing 
and  cooking  will  be  of  help  to  the  girls, 
-giving  them  scientific  instruction  in  modern 
household  matters,  stimulating  their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  care  and  beautifying  of  the  home, 
so  that  they  will  be  less  likely,  after  their 
schooling  is  finished,  to  seek  the  city  as  the 
only  desirable  goal  of  activity  and  pleasure. 

Attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  use 
of  the  school  building  as  a  community  cen¬ 
ter  where  the  social  life  of  the  people,  old 
as  well  as  young,  may  be  fostered.  We 
have  therefore  planned  the  main  floor  so 
that  the  two  big  classrooms  and  halls  can  be 
thrown  into  one  assembly  room,  where  lec¬ 
tures,  entertainments  and  dances  may  be 
given  and  meetings  of  the  farmers  and  vil¬ 
lage  people  held. 

The  schoolhous.e  is  shown  with  the  base¬ 


ment  walls  of  field  stone,  and  the  rest  of 
stucco — on  brick,  wood  or  metal  lath  as 
may  be  preferred — while  the  roof  is  shin¬ 
gled.  Although  the  building  is  practically 
two  and  a  half  stories  high,  its  breadth  and 
length  together  with  the  gable  and  dormer 
construction  of  the  roof  make  it  seem  fair¬ 
ly  low  and  homelike,  so  that  it  has  more  the 
air  of  a  private  house  than  of  the  average 
school  building. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  school  is  in 
front,  through  two  doors  which  lead  into 
separate  vestibules  from  which  a  few  steps 
lead  up  to  the  main  floor.  In  the  center, 
just  back  of  the  entrance,  is  the  platform 
and  teacher’s  desk,  with  a  row  of  chairs  be¬ 
hind  it,  and  on  each  side  in  the  angle 
formed  by  th£  staircase  is  a  built-in  seat 
which  will  be  convenient  for  visitors. 

The  two  large  classrooms  in  the  center 
of  this  floor  are  shown  here  with  the  parti¬ 
tions  in  place ;  but  these  partitions  are  made 
in  sections  and  can  be  rolled  back  against 
the  rear  and  side  walls  so  as  to  leave  the 
space  open  for  use  as  an  assembly  room, 
or  for  dances,  lectures,  etc.  The  coat 
closets,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  also  made 
with  rolling  doors  to  save  space,  and  are 
conveniently  near  the  side  entrances.  The 
wide  groups  of  casement  windows  on  each 
side,  as  well  as  the  smaller  groups  in  front, 
make  these  classrooms  light  and  airy. 

The  two  smaller  rooms  at  the  back  with 
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their  closets  for  coats  and  supplies,  and 
their  generous  windows  at  the  side  and  rear 
will  also  prove  pleasant,  and  the  entrances 
at  the  side  communicating  with  these  rooms 
and  with  the  front  ones  give  ready  access 
to  and  from  the  grounds. 

The  stairs  to  the  basement  descend  be¬ 
low  the  main  flights  and  down  here  an  un¬ 
usually  interesting  arrangement  will  be 
found.  The  left-hand  staircase  is  intended 
for  the  girls,  as  it  communicates  with  their 
rest  rdom  and  toilet.  In  addition  to  the 
furnace  and  coal  rooms,  the  basement  in¬ 
cludes  a  woodworking  room  for  the  classes 
in  carpentry,  carving,  etc. ;  an  agricultural 
room  where  experimental  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  gardening  and  farming  may  be 
carried  on ;  a  gymnasium  anti  a  dressing 
room  with  shower  baths  and  lockers,  and 
nearby  a  storage  room  where  gardening 
tools  may  be  kept.  This  room  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  garden  by  means  of  a  small 
area  and  stairs,  to  save  traffic  through  the 
front  of  the  building. 

A  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  room  may  be  in  keeping.  In  the 
first  place,  it  should  have  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure — which  it  has  been  given  here,  as 
the  building  is  intended  to  face  the  west. 
The  purposes  for  which  such  an  agricul¬ 
tural  room  may  be  used  were  recently  out¬ 
lined  by  W.  H.  Jordan,  Director  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  a  letter  to  Doctor 
Finley,  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Al¬ 
bany,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  from  this  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Dean. 

The  equipment  for  the  agricultural 
course  should  include,  says  Mr.  Jordan,  the 
following : 

“A  display  of  the  constituents  of  soils: 
collections  of  the  constituents  of  animal 
and  human  foods ;  a  collection  of  farm 
plants,  including  the  weeds ;  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  exhibit  showing  the  diseases  to  which 
farm  plants  are  subject,  and  materials  used 
for  their  control ;  a  display  of  the  insects 
of  farm  life  with  their  parasites,  specimens 
of  their  work  and  the  materials  used  for 
their  control ;  constituents  of  milk  and  milk 
products,  and  photographs  or  models  of  the 
different  types  of  farm  animals.” 

The  top  floor  of  the  school  building  we 
have  devoted  to  a  large  laboratory  amply 
lighted  by  windows  in  gable  and  dormers ; 
a  cooking  room,  sewing  room,  small  library 
and  private  room  for  the  teachers.  Eight 
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good-sized  closets  are  provided  on  this  floor 
beneath  the  slope  of  the  roof. 

The  treatment  of  the  school  grounds 
will  vary  of  course  according  to  the  local¬ 
ity  and  the  individual  ideas  of  the  teachers 
and  students ;  but  in  any  case,  the  garden 
may  be  made  a  very  definite  and  important 
part  of  the  place.  The  laying  out  of  the 
grounds,  the  planting  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
fruit  trees  and  vegetables,  the  designing 
and  erecting  of  various  garden  structures, 
may  all  prove  a  source  of  keen  interest  and 
development — and  even  profit — for  the 
pupils.  And  the  more  active  a  share  they 
take  in  the  beautifying  of  the  building  both 
indoors  and  out,  the  greater  will  be  their 
enthusiasm  for  “team  work”  and  their 
pride  in  the  community  school. 

WE  also  are  presenting  this  month  the 
plans  and  perspective  view  of  a 
Craftsman  boat-house.  While  we 
have  shown  this  building — No.  193 — be¬ 
side  a  lake  in  a  mountainous  and  wooded 
country,  it  would  also  be  suitable  in  design 
for  either  sea  shore  or  river  bank.  In  the 
present  case  the  shingled  covering  and  the 
long  slope  of  the  roof  are  particularly  in 
keeping  with  the  woods  and  hills  among 
which  it  is  set. 

This  little  building  is  really  more  than  a 
boat-house,  as  a  glance  at  its  plans  will 
disclose.  For  in  addition  to  the  accommo¬ 
dation  downstairs,  sleeping  quarters  are 
provided  above,  so  that  the  place  will  serve 
as  a  summer  camp  if  desired.  Or  if  built 
in  connection  with  a  larger  house,  the  bed¬ 
rooms  will  be  handy  for  week-ends  when 
an  overflow  of  guests  occurs. 

On  the  lower  floor,  behind  the  two  slips 
for  the  canoes  or  small  rowboats,  there  is 
a  good-sized  workshop  with  seven  win¬ 
dows,  and  into  this  workshop  runs  the  large 
slip — big  enough  for  a  couple  of  rowboats 
or  a  motor  boat.  Overhead,  reached  by 
the  outside  stairway,  are  the  two  bedrooms, 
each  with  an  open  fireplace  and  a  closet. 
These  rooms  communicate  with  the  rear 
hall,  bathroom  and  small  balcony  that  runs 
along  the  back  of  the  building,  and  at  the 
front  are  doors  leading  to  a  larger  balcony 
which  can  be  used  for  sleeping  purposes. 
The  exact  construction  of  this  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  from  a  glance  at  the  perspective 
view.  The  roof  is  cut  away  in  the  center, 
leaving  the  balcony  open  to  the  sky,  but  at 
the  sides  it  is  covered,  giving  a  partial  shel¬ 
ter  in  case  of  rain. 


EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


A  UNIVERSITY  THAT  STANDS 
FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

HE  important  work  which  is  being 
done  by  the  University  o£  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  bringing  greater  efficiency 
and  happiness  into  the  lives  of 
town,  village  and  rural  people,  is  setting  an 
example  by  which  every  university  and 
State  can  profit.  For  it  is  handling  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complicated  situation  in  an  unus¬ 
ually  direct  and  effective  way,  as  the  results 
are  beginning  to  show. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  means  by 
which  this  constructive  educational  work 
is  being  carried  on  is  the  Community  Insti¬ 
tute.  This  department,  its  scope  and  meth¬ 
ods,  was  described  recently  in  that  practical 
and  progressive  magazine,  The  American 
City ,  in  an  article  by  John  Lewis  Gillin, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin — • 
and  as  the  subject  is  one  which  should  have 
as  wide  publicity  as  possible,  we  are  glad 
to  quote  part  of  the  article  here. 

The  last  census  reports,  state  Dr.  Gillin, 
show  that  the  country  districts  are  steadily 
losing  their  population  to  the  large  centers, 
and  the  commercial  as  well  as  social  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  smaller  places  suffers  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Local  efforts,  both  individual  and 
organized,  have  done  something  to  remedy 
the  difficulty,  but  the  need  for  some  public 
agency  for  furthering  village  and  rural  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  felt.  The  result  has 
been  an  appeal  to  the  Welfare  Department 
of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  it  was  partly  to  meet  this 
demand  for  assistance  that  the  Community 
Institute  was  evolved. 

“One  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
Community  Institute  deals,”  writes  Dr. 
Gillin,  “is  that  of  community  development. 
Another  is  the  development  of  the  general 
welfare,  such  as  health,  education,  housing, 
churches,  improvement  of  highways,  beau¬ 
tification  of  the  place,  securing  of  libraries, 
playgrounds  and  recreation  facilities.  The 
Institute  endeavors  to  inspire  the  local 
tradesmen  to  take  thought  about  improving 
their  retailing  agencies.  Advice  is  given 
on  how  to  meet  mail  order  competition. 
Many  times  the  Institute  lectures  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  course  from  the  Extension  Di¬ 
vision  on  retail  selling  for  the  clerks  and 
business  men  in-  the  place.  Appeals  are 
made  by  speakers  to  the  people  for  loyalty 
to  their  own  community,  coupled  with  an¬ 
other  appeal  to  business  men  to  be  worthy 


of  that  loyalty.  Throughout  the  Institute 
almost  every  address  emphasizes  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  the  whole  community  includ¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  farming  district. 

“In  addition  to  these  subjects  bearing 
upon  community  development,  a  variety  of 
interests  are  appealed  to  in  the  program  of 
the  Community  Institute.  After  a  survey 
of  the  community  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
most  pressing  needs,  the  program  of  the 
three-day  Institute  is  built  so  as  to  fit  the 
particular  local  requirements.  In  most 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  the  community 
needs  especial  help  in  its  commercial  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  struggle  for  its  very  existence ; 
therefore  considerable  attention  is  given  to 
such  topics.  In  one  place  an  unhealthy  sit¬ 
uation  may  be  driving  people  away ;  in 
another,  it  may  be  that  the  health  situation 
is  good  but  is  not  advertised  as  an  asset  of 
the  community.  Sometimes  the  problem  to 
be  solved  is  that  of  the  welfare  of  the  youth, 
often  largely  a  matter  of  recreation  or  the 
betterment  of  the  school  system.  The  best 
experts  obtainable  are  placed  upon  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  treatment  of  these  particular 
topics.  Following  every  address  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  given  for  discussion.  Where  the 
problem  is  one  of  health,  cooking  demon¬ 
strations,  talks  on  the  care  of  children  by 
medical  experts  and  instruction  about 
proper  textiles  for  clothing  are  given. 
Where  the  problem  is  one  of  recreation, 
actual  demonstrations  are  given  by  experts. 

“The  purpose  is  always  to  leave  behind  in 
every  community  a  distinct  impression  on 
the  topics  treated,  and  if  possible  to  have 
an  organization  whose  particular  business 
it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  inspiration  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  Institute  does  not  evap¬ 
orate  into  mere  sentiment,  but  secures 
actual,  concrete  results. 

“In  the  two  years  which  this  work  has 
gone  on,  most  interesting  and  encouraging 
results  have  appeared.  Institutes  have  been 
held  in  ten  different  places.  In  almost  every 
case  the  largest  halls  obtainable  have  been 
too  small  for  the  crowds.  From  many 
places  has  come  at  once  the  request  for  an¬ 
other  meeting  next  year.  Through  this 
means  the  smaller  communities  are  taking 
courage  to  face  the  situations  that  confront 
them,  with  considerable  hope  of  maintain¬ 
ing,  if  not  increasing,  their  prosperity  and 
growth.  So  important  has  this  work  be¬ 
come  that  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  is  considering  the  establishment 
of  a  bureau  of  community  development.” 
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UNCLE  SAM’S  RECIPE  FOR 
CLEAN,  SAFE  MILK 

NEW  Farmers’  Bulletin,  No.  602, 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  farm¬ 
ers,  dairymen  and  consumers  who  wish  to 
insure  the  cleanliness  and  safety  of  their 
milk  supply.  “Production  of  Clean  Milk” 
is  the  title  of  this  useful  pamphlet,  and  it 
outlines  the  essential  factors  as  follows : 

Clean,  healthy  cows  kept  in  sanitary, 
light,  well-ventilated  stables ;  stables  so 
constructed  as  to  be  easily  cleaned ;  a  well- 
drained  barnyard  ;  clean  utensils,  thorough¬ 
ly  sterilized ;  clean,  healthy  milkers  that 
milk  with  dry  hands;  small-top  milking 
pails;  immediate  cooling  of  the  milk  to  50° 
F.  or  lower;  storage  of  milk  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  until  delivered ;  a  separate  house 
for  handling  the  milk,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water. 

The  new  bulletin  in  its  eighteen  pages 
contains  a  number  of  figures  and  describes 
in  detail  the  practical  methods  that  should 
be  followed  in  the  production  of  clean  milk. 

Bacteria,  according  to  the  bulletin,  find 
their  way  into  the  milk  from  various 
sources.  Some  may  come  from  the  udder 
itself,  where  they  grow  in  the  milk  cisterns 
and  ducts.  The  greater  number,  however, 
come  from  the  dust  of  the  air,  the  dirt  from 
the  udder  and  flanks,  from  the  milker,  and 
from  unclean  utensils.  Disease-producing 
bacteria  may  get  into  the  milk  from  cows 
having  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  or 
from  people  who  handle  the  milk,  who  may 
themselves  have  contagious  diseases  or  who 
have  been  taking  care  of  patients  afflicted 
with  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  septic  sore 
throat,  etc. 

The  consumer  is  sometimes  responsible 
for  the  contamination  of  the  milk.  Bottles 
should  not  be  taken  into  a  sick  room,  be¬ 
cause  infectious  diseases  can  be  spread  by 
carrying  infected  bottles  back  to  the  dairy 
farm.  If  bottles  are  left  where  there  are 
contagious  diseases,  they  should  not  be  col¬ 
lected  by  the  milkmen  until  they  have  been 
properly  disinfected  by  the  board  of  health. 
In  the  case  of  typhoid  fever  or  other  seri¬ 
ous  diseases  which  may  be  carried  in  the 
milk,  it  is  better  for  the  consumer  to  put  out 
a  covered  dish  for  the  milk  or  have  it  deliv¬ 
ered  to  some  member  of  the  household. 
Until  official  permission  has  been  granted, 
no  milk  bottles  should  be  removed  from  a 
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home  in  which  there  is  or  has  recently  been 
a  case  of  communicable  disease.  The  con¬ 
sumer  should  not  use  milk  bottles  for  hold¬ 
ing  vinegar,  kerosene  or  other  liquids. 

Cleanliness  is  not  an  absolute  safeguard 
against  disease,  but  it  is  the  greatest  fac¬ 
tor  in  preventing  contamination.  From 
the  health  standpoint  there  is  great  danger 
not  only  from  the  disease-producing  bac¬ 
teria  previously  mentioned,  but  from  milk 
that  contains  large  numbers  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  bacteria  which  may  cause  serious  diges¬ 
tive  troubles,  especially  in  infants  and  in¬ 
valids  whose  diet  consists  chiefly  of  milk. 
There  is  also  the  minor  consideration  of  the 
loss  to  the  consumer  from  milk  souring  or 
otherwise  spoiling  before  it  can  be  used. 
The  cleaner  the  milk,  the  longer  it  will  keep 
good  and  sweet. 

Not  only  does  clean  milk  benefit  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  the  milk  producer  who  will  con¬ 
sider  this  subject  from  an  unbiased  stand¬ 
point  will  find  many  ways  in  which  he  him¬ 
self  is  benefited  by  producing  clean  milk. 
There  are  a  number  of  items  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  which,  when  considered  alone  may  seem 
unimportant,  yet  collectively  they  are  of 
great  importance.  Tuberculin  testing,  for 
example,  is  not  only  a  safeguard  to  the  pur¬ 
ity  of  the  milk  supply  for  the  consumer,  but 
a  means  of  assisting  the  producer  to  avoid 
future  ravages  of  tuberculosis. 

Most  producers  of  market  milk  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  chagrin  of  having  a  shipment 
of  milk  refused  or  returned  because  it 
reached  the  market  sour,  tainted,  or  other¬ 
wise  in  poor  condition.  Although  such 
milk  may  be  used  for  feeding  pigs,  it  usually 
means  a  complete  loss  to  the  producer,  as  it 
costs  too  much  to  transport  it  back  to  the 
farm  and  because,  depending  on  the  market 
as  an  outlet  for  his  milk,  he  has  no  means 
for  utilizing  small  amounts  at  uncertain  in¬ 
tervals.  Another  important  consideration 
is  the  unpleasant  effect  upon  the  purchaser. 
Delivering  sour  or  tainted  milk  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  losing  the  confidence  of  the  dealer ; 
or  if  it  is  delivered  direct  to  the  consumer 
it  means  the  loss  of  good  customers.  A 
reputation  for  clean  milk  means  a  better 
class  of  patrons  and  a  steady  market  for 
the  product  of  the  dairy. 

Safeguarding  the  purity  of  the  milk  is  a 
protection  to  health  on  the  farm  in  several 
ways ;  first,  the  health  of  the  farmer’s  fam¬ 
ily,  who  use  a  portion  of  the  milk  them¬ 
selves  ;  second,  the  health  of  the  calves, 
which  live  largely  on  milk. 


REAL  PLAYTHINGS 


REAL  PLAYTHINGS :  BY  JESSIE 
WRIGHT  WHITCOMB 

HERE  are  playthings  and  play¬ 
things.  Some  of  the  best  are  near¬ 
est  at  hand,  and  most  often  over¬ 
looked.  At  least,  that  is  what  I 
have  learned,  and  other  mothers  may  find 
my  discoveries  interesting. 

The  day  after  school  was  over,  several 
years  ago,  I  called  my  nine,  seven  and  five 
year  old  boys  to  a  conclave  and  offered 
them  the  opportunity  to  buy  their  summer’s 
playthings — an  offer  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  eldest  was  to  have  five  long,  wide 
boards,  a  good  hammer  and  saw  of  his  own, 
and  plenty  of  mixed  nails.  He  selected  and 
ordered  his  lumber  and  made  the  other  pur¬ 
chases  himself.  To  the  next  I  suggested  a 
load  of  bricks.  Tie  walked  three  miles  to 
the  brick  yard,  investigated  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry,  ordered  his  bricks  and  rode  home 
triumphantly  on  the  load !  The  youngest 
son  received  nothing  more  original  than  a 
load  of  sand,  but  it  had  extras.  He  ordered 
his  own  sand,  rode  to  the  river  with  the 
man  to  get  it,  and  made  a  noble  collection 
of  pebbles  at  the  same  time.  His  extras 
consisted  of  a  three-barred,  upright  frame, 
planted  firmly  in  the. ground  by  his  sand 
pile,  with  a  row  of  new  tin  pans  of  his  own 
and  several  spoons.  To  one  upright  was 
secured  a  box  of  clothes  pins,  and  to  the 
other  a  box  for  pebbles. 

I  confess  that  I  was  looking  merely  for 
wholesome  amusement  and  occupation.  I 


IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO  BELIEVE  THAT  THIS  LOG  CABIN 
WAS  BUILT  BY  THREE  BOYS,  THE  OLDEST  ONLY  FIF¬ 
TEEN  :  YET  THIS  IS  WHAT  AMERICAN  LADS  CAN 
ACCOMPLISH  WHEN  THEY  BEGIN  EARLY  TO  APPRE¬ 
CIATE  THE  VALUE  OF  “REAL  PLAYTHINGS.” 

was  not  expecting  anything  that  would 
seem  worth  while  to  adult  eyes  to  be  con¬ 
structed  from  either  boards,  bricks  or  sand. 
Neither  did  I  expect  lasting  results  other 
than  pleasant  memories.  But  worth-while 
things  were  made  and  other  results  did 
follow. 

The  children  were  accustomed  to  eat 
their  lunch  under  an  old-fashioned  spread¬ 
ing  apple-tree.  They  always  had  to  carry 
their  table  and  chairs  to  and  from  the  play¬ 
room.  So  the  lumber  boy,  with  some  mis¬ 
takes,  some  disappointments,  but  on  the 
whole  with  immense  satisfaction,  labori¬ 
ously  constructed  a  broad,  clumsy  but  use¬ 
ful  table  under  the  apple-tree,  with  benches 
around  it.  He  was  driven  by  the  table’s 
persistent  propensity  to  wobble,  to  actually 
plant  the  legs  of  all  his  furniture,  which 
resulted  in  delightful  solidity.  Next  he 
turned  his  attention  to  a  tree  house  in  the 
same  apple-tree,  and  that  kept  him  busy  all 
the  rest  of  the  summer — adding  and  alter¬ 
ing,  a  seat  here  and  a  seat  there,  steps  up 
and  steps  down  from  one  little  platform  to 
another. 

The  brick  boy  at  first  merely  piled  his 
bricks  and  unpiled  them,  a  new  structure 
every  day  as  if  they  were  blocks.  Then  he 
became  possessed  of  the  notion  that  he 
would  make  a  “furnace.”  After  a.  great 
many  trials  he  shaped  something  that  an¬ 
swered  verv  well  as  a  stove.  It  was  a 
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REAL  PLAYTHINGS 


THIS  VIEW  SHOWS  HOW  SNUGLY  THE  LITTLE  LOG 
DWELLING  FITS  INTO  ITS  RUGGED  WOODLAND  EN¬ 
VIRONMENT. 


source  of  great  pleasure  to  all  the  boys,  for 
it  stood  near  the  apple-tree  anti  they  cooked 
on  it  many  a  meal  of  potatoes,  corn,  eggs 
and  bacon. 

The  sand  boy,  after  having  expended  a 
deal  of  time  and  energy  on  sand  pies  and 
forts,  finally  settled  down  to  parks.  And 
what  with  looking-glass  lakes,  stone  steps 
and  painstaking  landscape  effects  copied 
from  certain  periodicals,  his  little  parks 
attained  quite  a  neighborhood  reputation 
before  the  summer  was  over. 


I  he  next  year  we  repeated  the  perform¬ 
ance,  but  I  added  a  common  stock  of 
cement,  sand  and  crushed  stone 

i  he  boys  began  examining  all  the  cement 
construction  going  on  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  diligently  studied  the  details  of  simple 
cement  work  described  in  our  magazines, 
and  then  they  proceeded  to  put  their  glean¬ 
ings  to  use. 

There  may  have  been  failures.  If  so,  we 
have  forgotten  them.  But  we  remember 
the  joy  over  the  first  useful  article  finished 
— a  little  water  trough  for  Spot  and  the 
puppy.  This  was  followed  by  a  bird  bath, 
handsomely  patronized  by  the  birds  during 
the  entire  summer.  We  still  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  trash-burner  made  at  that  time. 

That  was  the  last  summer  we  spent  at 
home.  We  now  go  each  year  to  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Rockies,  and  it  was  there  that  I  began 
to  realize  what  those  two  summers  of 
happy  craftsmanship  had  done  for  the  boys. 

Before  the  oldest  was  fifteen,  without 
other  help,  they  built  a  substantial  and 
picturesque  cottage.  The  living  room  is 
24  x  16  feet  with  a  big  stone  chimney;  the 
inside  of  the  fireplace  is  large  enough  to 
comfortably  seat  five  children,  and  the 
draught  is  first  rate.  One  of  the  screened 
porches — really  an  outside  living  room — is 
15  x  12  feet.  The  outside  of  the  cottage  is 
spruce  slabs  with  the  bark  left  on,  and  all 
the  lumber  came  from  a  mountain  mill. 
The  work,  though  rough,  is  all  strong,  accu¬ 
rate  and  serves  its  purpose  well.  The  boy 
who  made  the  miniature  park  has  helped 
Nature  materially  in  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  cottage,  adding  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place. 


AN  INTERESTING  FEATURE  OF  THE  BOYS'  COTTAGE  IS  ROUGH  STONE  FOR  THE  FOUNDATION  AND  CHIMNEY. 
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A  CITY  OUTDOOR  SCHOOL 


A  WINTER  “CLA'sSROOm”  IN  A  NEW  YORK  OUTDOOR 
SCHOOL. 

being  somehow  inseparable  from  a  prop¬ 
erly  conducted  education.  If  they  are  par¬ 
ents,  they  send  their  children  to  a  school 
where  practically  all  the  lessons  are  studied 
indoors.  And  they  do  this  as  a  matter  of 
course — regretting,  perhaps,  in  the  light  of 
their  own  youth,  that  such  imprisonment  is 
necessary,  but  acquiescing  in  what  custom 
has  sanctioned  for  so  long.  If  they  are 
teachers,  they  instruct  their  classes  in  the 
customary  subjects  in  the  usual  kind  of 
schoolroom,  because  that  is  part  of  the 
general  regime  and  because  they  lack  the 
initiative  or  power  to  break  through  old 
conventions  and  take  their  pupils  and  les¬ 
sons  into  the  open  air — even  supposing  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  plan  occurs  to  them. 

While  this  state  of  affairs  still  holds  in 
the  average  school,  nevertheless  there  are 
interesting  exceptions — exceptions  that  hap¬ 
pily  for  pupils  and  teachers  alike  are  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  in  number.  In  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  schools,  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  up  to  the  highest  grades,  one  finds 
here  and  there  a  kindly,  alert,  clear-thinking 
man  or  woman  who  has  had  the  good  sense 
and  the  courage  to  disregard  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  pedagogic  methods  and  consider  the 
health  and  pleasure  as  well  as  the  mental 
development  of  the  children,  and  so  ar¬ 
range  the  studies  and  working  equipment 
as  to  make  long  happy  hours  of  open-air 
activity  a  generous  part  of  the  program. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Chaires  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  private  schoolteachers  of  New 
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AN  OUTDOOR  SCHOOL  FOR 
CHILDREN  THAT  COMBINES 


WORK  AND  FUN 


THE  outdoor  school  is  sufficiently 
new  and  rare  to  be  always  a  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise ;  for  although  educat¬ 
ors  and  parents  are  beginning  at 
last  to  appreciate  the  value  of  health  and 
happiness  as  factors  in  child  training,  the 
majority  of  people  are  still  blind  to  the  great 
possibilities  that  lie  in  this  important  field. 
It  is  more  a  matter  of  habit  with  them  than 
anything  else.  Memories  of  their  own 
schooldays  deal  chiefly  with  long  hours  of 
indoor  captivity  and  enforced  study,  alter¬ 
nating  with  joyous  periods  of  freedom 
when  school  was  “out.”  They  remember, 
no  doubt,  occasional  excursions  to  the 
woods  with  the  botany  class,  or  a  few  out¬ 
door  sketching  trips  with  the  drawing 
teacher ;  but  such  green  oases  were  few  and 
far  between.  Most  of  the  time  they  were 
cooped  up  in  poorly  ventilated  schoolrooms, 
acquiring  a  round-shouldered  air  and  a  stu¬ 
dious  frown,  with  one  eye  on  the  clock  and 
the  other  on  the  lesson,  struggling  with  the 
mysteries  of  arithmetic  or  the  stern  facts 
and  dates  of  history  while  inwardly  yearn¬ 
ing  to  be  out  among  the  swaying  grasses 
and  beckoning  trees,  playing  “Indians”  or 
sailing  leaf-boats  in  the  creek. 

So  ingrained  are  these  experiences  and 
so  deep  an  impression  have  they  made  on 
most  people,  that  it  is  hardly  any  wonder 
they  cling  to  the  old  places  and  methods  as 


York  who  have  adopted  this  outdoor  study 
idea  to  a  liberal  and  successful  degree,  and 
her  methods  are  worth  observing,  for  they 
combine  work  and  fun  in  an  unusually  de¬ 
lightful  fashion. 

It  was  Miss  Chaires’  own  childhood  in 
Florida  that  first  wakened  in  her  the  long¬ 
ing  for  an  outdoor  school.  Like  most  chil¬ 
dren,  she  could  not  understand  why  she 
should  be  obliged  to  sit  indoors  on  a  sunny 
day  and  study,  when  she  might  just  as  well 
take  her  book  out  under  a  tree.  And  as  she 
grew  up  she  became  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  right  kind  of  training  for  a 
child  should  include  properly  supervised 
play  and  study  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as 
possible — in  garden  or  park,  playground  or 
meadow — whatever  spot  was  most  con¬ 
venient  and  pleasant  and  safe  for  the  little 
folk. 

The  ambition  to  start  an  outdoor  school 
for  young  children  finally  materialized,  and 
this  cheerful  organization  now  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  almost  opposite  Manhattan  Square 
and  the  Museum  of  Natural  Flistory.  As 
West  Seventy-ninth  is  a  wide,  parked,  resi¬ 
dential  street,  away  from  heavy  traffic  and 
close  to  both  Central  and  Riverside  Parks, 
it  affords  a  particularly  favorable  location 
for  a  school  of  this  character,  where  every 
available  minute  of  fine  weather  is  spent 
out  of  doors. 

In  the  morning  the  children  assemble  in 
the  big,  sunny,  well-ventilated  room  to 
learn  the  plan  for  the  day’s  work  and  play. 
If  the  weather  is  not  good  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  outdoor  classes,  they  either  study  in 
their  own  pleasant  quarters  or  go  over  to 
the  children’s  rooms  in  the  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Flistory,  where  they  can  learn  about 
the  wonderful  ways  of  animals  and  birds 
or  study  vegetables  and  mineral  forms  from 
specimens  shown  in  the  natural  habitat  or 
environment.  And  those  who  know  the 
remarkable  collections  and  facilities  of  this 
Museum  could  hardly  conceive  of  a  more 
fascinating  place  for  the  little  students  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  animate  and 
inanimate  world — except,  of  course,  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  own  great  classroom,  among  the  real¬ 
ities  themselves. 

When  the  day  is  fine  enough — as  it  is 
most  apt  to  be — the  children  pack  in  a  min¬ 
iature  express  wagon  their  supplies  of 
crayons,  blocks,  slates,  portable  black¬ 
boards,  lunch  rations  and  other  parapher¬ 
nalia,  and  march  in  groups  to  whatever  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Square  or  Park  seems  most  suit¬ 
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ed  to  the  needs  of  the  day’s  lessons.  For 
instance,  if  arithmetic  is  the  subject,  a  quiet 
spot  is  chosen  where  the  sidewalk  can  be 
used  for  a  blackboard,  and  the  class  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  work  out  its  sums  in  white  chalk 
as  joyfully  as  if  it  were  a  game.  A  live 
squirrel  frisking  around  among  the 
branches  or  cautiously  making  friends  with 
one  on  the  lawn  provides  a  much  more  in¬ 
teresting  object  lesson  than  can  be  found 
in  any  natural  history  volume,  however  in¬ 
structive.  It  is  infinitely  more  pleasant,  too, 
to  study  the  ways  of  plants  and  trees,  stones 
and  clouds,  by  watching  them  one’s  self  in 
the  open,  than  by  merely  reading  about 
them  in  books.  For  lessons,  like  bread- 
and-butter,  taste  much  nicer  out  of  doors, 
where  one  can  laugh  and  sing  and  run 
around  without  any  fear  of  the  dire  re¬ 
proofs  that  used  to  make  indoor  schooling 
so  irksome. 

Nor  is  concentration  forfeited  by  this 
freedom,  for  Miss  Chaires  finds  that  the 
work  done  in  the  park  instead  of  in  the 
schoolroom  has  for  the  children  a  certain 
spirit  of  adventure.  They  seem  to  take  an 
especial  pride  in  each  achievement,  an  eager 
interest  in  whatever  topic  is  discussed.  In 
fact,  a  spelling  bee,  a  lesson  in  natural  his¬ 
tory,  sketching  or  raffia  work  receives  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  do  the  songs  and 
games  that  are  a  part  of  the  day’s  pro¬ 
gram.  And  those  who  watch  the  happy, 
busy  little  classes  find  themselves  wonder¬ 
ing  why  all  schools,  public  and  private, 
from  kindergarten  to  high  school,  cannot 
reorganize  their  studies  on  the  same  whole¬ 
some  and  delightful  basis. 

Perhaps  before  many  years  schools  of 
this  type  will  be  as  numerous  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  Certainly  any  innovation  is 
to  be  welcomed  that  gives  our  school- 
children  a  chance  to  acquire  the  necessary 
training  and  culture  without  that  sacrifice 
of  health  and  happiness  which  has  for  some 
strange  reason  been  taken  for  granted  as 
inevitable  in  the  past.  And  when  most  of 
our  classrooms  are  out  of  doors,  whether 
in  the  “real  country”  or  in  a  city  park 
school  will  be  no  longer  synonymous  in 
youthful  minds  for  book-drudgery  and  tire¬ 
some  imprisonment.  Instead,  we  shall  find 
boys  and  girls  going  with  eager  happy  faces 
and  willing  minds  on  their  daily  voyage  of 
discovery — the  quest  of  knowledge.  And 
information  that  is  acquired  in  this  enthusi¬ 
astic  spirit  has  a  value  which  enforced 
studies  can  never  attain. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BEAUTIFUL  SCHOOLHOUSES 


THE  BISHOP’S  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS:  A  PROGRESSIVE  DE¬ 
PARTURE  FROM  TRADI¬ 
TIONAL  ARCHITECTURE 

N  the  old  classic  days  students  did  not 
go  to  schools  as  we  now  know  them, 
but  went  to  live  in  the  home  of  some 
renowned  scholar,  became  a  member 
of  his  family,  sat  at  table  with  him,  walked 
with  him  over  the  hills,  talked  with  him 
on  life,  philosophy,  the  arts  and  all  the  im¬ 
portant  questions  of  the  day.  Youths  who 
wished  to  fashion  things  with  their  hands, 
to  see  the  thought  of  their  minds  grow 
into  visible  beauty  under  their  forming  fin¬ 
gers,  went  to  live  with  master  craftsmen. 
Knowledge  in  those  days  which  produced 
work  that  is  still  the  inspiration  of  mod¬ 
ern  scholars  and  arti¬ 
sans  was  not  “tacked 
upon  the  mind”  by  a 
system  of  memorizing 
certain  unrelated  facts, 
dates,  rules  and  the¬ 
ories,  but  was  “blended 
into  its  very  substance” 
by  days  spent  during 
the  early  formative 
period  of  their  lives 
with  men  and  women 
of  culture  and  skill,  in 
an  inspiring  home  at¬ 
mosphere. 

Signs  of  the  modern 
tendency  to  revert  back 
to  this  wholesome  old- 
time  way  of  molding 


THE  EXTERIOR  COURTS  PAVED  WITH  CONCRETE,  ARE 
USED  AS  STUDY  AND  RECITATION  ROOMS,  AND  FOR 
DANCING  AND  GYMNASIUM  WORK. 

youthful  ideals  by  daily  association 
and  by  stimulating  environment  are  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  new  school  courses  and  school 
buildings  being  established  throughout  our 
country.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
acknowledgment  that  the  best  teachers  are 
men  and  women  who  live  inspiring  lives 
and  not  those  tutors  who  must  needs  refer 
the  child  to  the  biographies  of  famous  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  ideals ;  that  the  best  text  books 
are  the  environments  that  call  forth  indi¬ 
vidual  power,  guiding  rather  than  directing 
mental  and  physical  activities,  and  that  the 
best  school  buildings  are  homelike,  beauti¬ 
ful  structures,  simple,  dignified,  airy,  flood¬ 
ed  with  sunshine  and  above  all  sanitary. 

Irving  J.  Gill,  an  architect  of  San  Diego, 


THE  FAgADE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHAPEL  KEEPS  THE  NEIGHBORING  SAN  DIEGO 
MISSION  IN  REMEMBRANCE. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  BEAUTIFUL  SCHOOLHOUSES 


THE  LARGE  TILE  FIREPLACE  OF  SIMPLEST  DESIGN  IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM, 
WHERE  DRIFTWOOD  LOGS  SPARKLE  CHEERILY. 


California,  whose  progressive  methods  of 
design  and  construction  keep  critics  di¬ 
vided  into  warring  ranks  of  admirers  and 
scoffers,  has  recently  built  a  school  at  La 
Jolla  down  by  the  sea,  known  as  the 
Bishop’s  School  for  Girls,  which  embraces 
the  most  radical  theories.  Its  originality 
must  certainly  remain  unquestioned.  It  is 
of  concrete  throughout,  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof  and  sanitary,  almost  indestructible 
and  so  free  from  superfluous  ornament  that 
it  furnishes  a  new  standard  for  architec¬ 
tural  simplicity. 

In  England,  architects  are  seriously  dis¬ 
cussing  tlie  question  of  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  formulating  a  new  style 
and  are  also  sadly  concerned  over  the  "la¬ 
mentable  end  of  traditional  architecture, 
due  to  the  craze  for  reinforced  concrete." 
They  say  they  are  awaiting  the  genius 
“who  will  breathe  a  soul  into  armored  con¬ 


crete.”  There  should  be 
no  doubt  of  man’s  ability 
to  formulate  a  new  style, 
nor  should  there  be  ques¬ 
tions  of  his  ability  to  put 
vital  beauty  in  lifeless 
concrete.  Since  it  is  “the 
privilege  of  the  artist  to 
pass  the  art  of  the  ages 
through  the  crucible  of 
his  own  personality  and 
thus  produce  a  new  thing” 
the  world  is  bound  ever  to 
produce  new  styles,  for  it 
holds  many  men  of  fresh, 
vigorous,  fearless  and 
original  personality. 

This  school  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  a  new  style  is 
actually  being  formulated  in  America,  a 
style  formed  upon  a  foundation  of  classic 
simplicity  of  design  and  imperishableness 
of  construction.  The  design  is  original,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  goes  directly  back  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  line,  the  circle  and  the 
square  for  its  inspiration,  discarding  every 
architectural  device  of  every  intervening 
age.  It  takes  boldness  to  reject  every  ap¬ 
plied  ornament,  to  rely  serenely  upon  pro¬ 
portion  and  upon  masses  of  light  and  shade 
for  beauty.  But  Mr.  Gill  has  never  lacked 
in  courage  and  has  won  out  in  his  long  and 
fearless  championship  of  simplicity.  His 
houses  which  are  now  to  be  found  through¬ 
out  Southern  California  are  powerful  ob¬ 
ject  lessons.  It  is  impossible  for  one  of  his 
buildings  to  pass  unnoticed,  hence  there  has 
been  no  escaping  their  influence.  People 
who  once  ridiculed  their  unadorned  sever¬ 
ity  have  come  to  call  them  beautiful,  seeing 
something  fine  and  chaste  in 
their  simple  dignity,  something 
that  makes  their  ornamented 
neighbors  seem  cheap  and  arti¬ 
ficial. 

This  school  embodying  as  it 
does  Mr.  Gill’s  most  radical 
points  of  revolution  deserves 
detailed  attention.  The  ex¬ 
terior  depends  for  its  beauty 
upon  man’s  formal  use  of  the 
line  and  curve  (the  first  archi¬ 
tectural  principles  taken  from 
the  horizon  line  of  ocean  and 
the  arch  of  the  sky  above  it) 
and  upon  nature’s  informal 
finish  by  tracery  of  vine.  His 
buildings  are  never  complete, 
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and  should  never  be  judged,  until  after  the 
gardener  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  and 
brought  it  to  a  finish. 

With  the  exception  of  a  mosaic  of  bro¬ 
ken  glazed  tile  embedded  in  the  plaster 
around  the  openings  of  the  tower  there  is 
no  decoration  on  the  building.  Even  this 
little  band  of  delicate  color  is  a  concession, 
a  decided  departure  from  his  usual  strict 
denial  of  ornament.  But  the  brightness  of 
the  California  sky  and  the  sparkle  of  the 
ocean  so  near  seemed  to  demand  this  bit 
of  color,  as  a  sympathetic  link. 

The  interior  walls  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing  are  tinted  a  uniform  warm  gray  and 
the  ceilings  white.  The  effect  is  by  no 
means  monotonous,  for  they  have  been 
treated  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own,  that 
is,  surfaced  so  that  they  will  catch  color 
from  sky  and  garden,  from  sunrise  or  sun¬ 
set,  until  they  glow  like  opals.  Gardens 
bloom  with  reflected  beauty  upon  these 
walls  in  a  romantic,  visionary,  ever  shift¬ 
ing,  ever  charming  way.  Every  room  is 
alive,  changing  constantly  with  the  direction 
of  light.  Applied  color  seems  set,  stiff  and 
lifeless  compared  with  this  shimmering, 
sensitive,  will-o’-the-wisp  coloring. 

All  the  floors,  even  the  floor  of  the  as¬ 
sembly-hall  stage,  are  of  concrete  finished 
smoothly  and  treated  with  a  coat  of  paraffin 
applied  hot.  This  is  then  rubbed  down  and 
waxed  like  a  hardwood  floor,  making  an 
excellent  surface  for  dancing.  One  also 
that  does  not  wear  down,  is  easily  kept  in 
perfect  order,  and  is  absolutely  sanitary. 
There  are  no  cracks  nor  are  there  base¬ 
boards  to  catch  and  hold  dust  and  germs 


THE  ONLY  CONCESSION  TO  APPLIED  ORNAMENT  IS  IN 
THE  MOSAIC  OF  BROKEN  GLAZED  TILE  EMBEDDED  IN 
THE  PLASTER  AROUND  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  TOWER. 


for  they  were  coved  with  the  wall.  The 
stairs  also  are  of  concrete  made  in  one 
piece  with  the  walls.  All  woodwork  is 
flush  with  the  walls,  and  the  doors  are  of  a 
single  panel  of  wood.  Door  and  window 
frames  are  of  metal,  also  flush  with  the 
walls.  Thus  there  is  very  little  opportu¬ 
nity  for  dust  to  collect  anywhere  in  this 
building. 

Another  interesting  departure  of  this 
school  is  the  use  of  the  exterior  courts, 
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paved  with  concrete,  and  the  arcade,  as  out¬ 
door  study  and  recitation  rooms,  for  danc¬ 
ing  and  gymnasium  work.  All  the  gradua¬ 
tion  exercises,  including  the  Bishop’s  recep¬ 
tion  and  commencement  dances,  also  take 
place  in  these  large  outdoor  courts.  The 
effect  of  gaily  dressed  people  leaning  over 
the  parapets,  standing  under  the  arches  and 
strolling  over  the  lawn,  against  the  plain 
white  walls,  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
Under  the  night  sky,  lighted  with  lanterns 
and  flaming  torches,  the  color  effects  ob¬ 
tained  are  even  more  noticeable. 

The  modern  efforts  to  encourage  indi¬ 
viduality  instead  of  molding  it  along  arbi¬ 
trary  lines  is  again  shown  in  the  girls’  bed¬ 
rooms.  Every  room  is  severely  plain,  iden¬ 
tical  in  finish  and  furnishings,  in  fact 
merely  a  white  page  upon  which  each  girl 
may  express  her  individuality.  They  are 
certainly  eloquent  and  convincing  object 
lessons  to  professional  decorators,  for  they 
are  as  varied  as  the  girls  themselves.  Each 
girl  is  permitted  to  exercise  her  own  taste 
in  color,  pictures,  hangings,  decorations, 
etc.  Some  rooms  become  overcrowded, 
others  retain  their  nunlike  simplicity.  Some 
are  rich  of  color,  others  exquisitely  soft. 
If  they  ask  help  of  the  teachers  in  decorat¬ 
ing  their  rooms  they  are  advised  to  have 
few  rather  than  many  things,  one  good  pic¬ 
ture  instead  of  the  many  trifling  meaning¬ 
less  trinkets  that  make  a  room  look  cheap. 
The  refinement  of  the  general  reception 
and  dining  rooms  naturally  has  a  marked 
effect  upon  their  taste,  and  many  rooms, 
filled  at  first  with  a  foolish  jumble  of  things, 
after  a  time  are  cleared  of  all  but  the  best 
objects  and  pictures  rehung  with  better  taste. 

The  personal  supervision  of  this  building 
reminds  one  of  the  old  days  of  the  master 
builders,  when  architects  personally  direct¬ 
ed  the  workmen,  and  did  not  consider  their 
work  finished  when  the  plan  was  completed. 
Each  detail  of  this  building  was  watched 
over  with  the  zealous  care  that  makes  his 
work  set  a  standard  for  others  to  follow. 
No  definite  formula  for  mixing  concrete 
was  given  in  the  specifications,  because  a 
different  strength  was  to  be  demanded  of  it 
for  different  parts  of  the  building.  Each 
day  samples  of  concrete  were  taken  from 
the  forms  and  tested  to  various  tensile 
strains.  Samples  of  cement  were  constant¬ 
ly  being  subjected  to  severe  tests  and  the 
sand  put  through  a  laboratory  screen  that 
it  might  be  kept  strictly  to  required  meshes. 
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This  careful  supervision  of  material  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  use  smaller  portions  of  cement 
and  also  to  keep  the  reinforcing  steel  to  the 
minimum  quantity.  The  amount  saved  in 
this  building  compensated  many  times  over 
for  the  expense  and  labor  of  constant  over¬ 
seeing  and  testing.  Concrete  walls  are  usu¬ 
ally  made  far  thicker  than  needed  in  order 
to  allow  for  possible  poor  material.  There 
was  no  need  for  such  allowance  in  this 
case,  for  the  material  was  of  the  best  and 
constantly  measured  and  tested.  Such  rig¬ 
orous  insistence  on  perfect  quality  and  per¬ 
fect  workmanship  also  safeguards  the  con¬ 
struction. 

In  the  school  chapel  Mr.  Gill  has  made 
a  gracious  concession  to  the  historic  Mis¬ 
sion  spirit  of  California,  as  the  facade  of 
this  simple  little  chapel  is  intended  to  keep 
the  neighboring  old  adobe  Mission  of  San 
Diego  in  remembrance.  The  arcade  walls 
roofed  with  a  trellis  over  which  vines  will 
some  day  be  twining  has  materially  helped 
in  creating  around  this  simple  building  an 
unusually  sweet,  reverent  atmosphere.  Its 
proportions  and  lines  so  well  balanced  and 
disposed,  its  walls  so  white  and  clean,  its 
graceful  bell  tower  and  its  setting  of  green 
lawn,  palm  trees  and  rose  fences  combine 
in  making  a  most  refreshing  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  picture,  one  which  is  appreciated  to 
the  full  by  every  passerby. 

Ruskin  tells  us  that  it  is  a  noble  thing 
for  men  to  make  the  “surface  of  a  wall 
look  infinite  and  its  edge  against  the  sky 
like  a  horizon” ;  to  make  a  plain  wall  upon 
which  one  may  mark  the  play  of  passing 
light  upon  its  broad  surface  and  to  “see  by 
how  many  artifices  and  gradations  of  tint¬ 
ing  and  shadow,  time  and  storm  will  set 
their  wild  signatures  upon  it.”  Mr.  Gill 
catches  in  his  buildings  the  imperishable 
beauty  of  passing  storms,  noonday  sun¬ 
shine,  witching  moonlight  and  sensitive 
vines. 

This  is  for  America  at  least,  a  new  ideal 
of  architectural  beauty.  The  ideal  of  giving 
to  a  permanent  building  the  charm  of  a 
subtle,  ever  changing  beauty,  a  beauty  of 
mood,  of  expression  as  it  were,  like  the  play 
of  varying  emotion  on  a  friend’s  face  is  well 
established  in  some  old  countries  when  they 
have  had  to  deal  with  strong  contrasts  of 
sunshine  and  shade.  There  they  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  delicate  tones  that 
unite  these  contrasts,  the  overtones,  the 
chromatic  scale  of  lights  and  shadows. 
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FORCING  BULBS  FOR  THE 
HOLIDAYS:  BY  E.  I.  FARRING¬ 
TON 

EPTEMBER  is  the  month  to  order 
the  bulbs  for  holiday  blooming.  In¬ 
deed,  this  is  the  month  to  start 
forcing  the  freesia,  the  development 
of  which  requires  sixteen  weeks.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  expatiate  on  the  value  of 
blooming  bulbs  in  the  house.  Few  plants 
are  more  satisfactory  the  winter  through 
and  those  in  bloom  at  the  holiday  season 
make  sensible  and  acceptable  gifts.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  much  of  our  giv¬ 
ing  were  confined  to  flowers  and  potted 
plants. 

The  bulbs  which  may  be  forced  for 
Christmas  blooming  are  limited  in  number, 
however,  and  it  is  well  to  know  what  they 
are  in  order  to  avoid  disappointment.  The 
Due  van  Thols  are  the  tulips  worth  de¬ 
pending  upon  for  Christmas  blooming. 
Several  other  tulips,  including  some  of  the 
best  singles,  may  be  forced  without  diffi¬ 
culty  to  bloom  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
names  of  some  of  them  may  be  mentioned 
in  passing — Proserpine,  a  gorgeous,  car¬ 
mine  red,  which  remains  in  bloom  a  long 
time;  Yellow  Prince,  sweet  scented;  La 
Reine,  white,  and  Cottage  Maid,  pink.  The 
Due  van  Thols  grow  about  six  inches  high 
and  are  fragrant. 

Roman  hyacinths  and  paper  white  nar¬ 
cissi  are  among  the  best  of  the  holiday 
bulbs.  Both  are  easily  forced,  but  good  soil 
is  needed  for  best  results.  That  from  a 
spent  hot  bed  will  answer  very  well.  Ma¬ 
nure  water  given  while  the  bulbs  are  being 
forced  will  help  to  insure  fine  flower  spikes. 
Dwarf  foliage  and  strong  spikes  should  be 
the  grower’s  aim. ' 

The  Roman  hyacinths  look  best  when 
grown  six  or  more  in  a  pot,  the  larger  hya¬ 
cinths  with  one  bulb  to  a  pot.  The  white 
Romans  flower  from  one  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  pinks  and  blues.  The 
white  Italian  hyacinths  also  bloom  two 
weeks  later  than  the  white  Romans  and  are 
somewhat  larger.  No  harm  will  result  if 
these  bulbs  are  set  close  enough  to  touch, 
but  they  are  not  commonly  grown  so  close. 
Hyacinths  of  all  varieties  are  better  planted 
before  the  end  of  October;  if  not  wanted 
for  forcing  until  late  they  may  be  held  back, 
but  they  ought  to  be  in  soil,  at  any  rate. 

The  paper  white  narcissus  is  one  of  the 
best  holiday  bulbs  and  should  be  given  the 
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same  treatment  as  the  Roman  hyacinth,  ex¬ 
cept  that  while  the  hyacinth  bulb  is  placed 
half  an  inch  below  the  surface,  the  narcis¬ 
sus  bulb  should  go  in  an  inch  deep.  Jonquils 
are  handled  in  the  same  manner  and  cov¬ 
ered  half  an  inch.  Eight  bulbs  in  a  six- 
inch  pot  make  a  fine  show,  with  their  grace¬ 
ful  stems  and  deep  yellow  color.  They  are 
fragrant,  too. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  growing  the 
popular  and  sweet  scented  Chinese  lily,  pro¬ 
vided  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  out  of 
draughts  and  excessive  heat,  both  of  which 
cause  the  buds  to  blast.  Dry  air  is  bad 
for  this  and  all  bulbs.  Sometimes  the  very 
best  results  come  from  flowering  the  Chi¬ 
nese  lily  in  the  kitchen  window.  Chinamen 
grow  them  in  their  laundries  with  the  great¬ 
est  success,  because  of  the  moist  atmos¬ 
phere.  Though  this  variety  of  narcissus 
can  be  grown  in  pots,  the  more  common 
and  better  way  is  to  force  it  in  a  bowl  of 
water,  in  which  it  is  held  in  place  by  peb¬ 
bles.  The  paper  white  narcissus  may  be 
forced  in  the  same  manner  and  with  equal 
success.  Indeed',  this  is  a  particularly  good 
way  to  secure  a  long  succession  of  flowers. 
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Success  in  forcing  all  these  bulbs  de¬ 
pends  upon  getting  a  strong,  vigorous  root 
growth,  which  is  secured  by  keeping  them 
in  a  cool,  dark  place  until  the  roots  have 
become  well  established.  If  kept  in  light 
and  heat,  the  tops  would  start  at  the  same 
time  and  the  competition  would  be  disas¬ 
trous. 

Different  people  naturally  have  different 
methods  of  starting  their  bulbs.  A  com¬ 
mon  plan  is  to  set  them  in  a  dark  corner  of 
a  cool  cellar  and  to  cover  them  with  a  foot 
of  earth.  Some  people  dig  a  little  trench 
in  the  cellar,  set  the  pots  in  it  and  cover 
them  with  coal  ashes.  If  the  cellar  is  too 
warm  or  otherwise  not  available,  the  pots 
may  be  set  in  a  cold  frame  in  the  open 
ground.  When  the  latter  practice  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  plan  is  to  excavate  two  feet  of 
earth,  throw  in  some  ashes,  set  the  pots  on 
the  ashes  and  heap  the  ashes  over  them, 
finally  filling  in  with  soil.  This  is  easier 
than  it  sounds.  The  outdoor  plan  is  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  ground  is  well  drained  and  if 
a  covering  of  manure  or  other  litter  is 
thrown  over  the  spot  after  the  ground  has 
frozen  slightly. 

My  own  method  is  a  little  unique  and 
can  be  adopted  only  by  people  living  in  old 
farmhouses  with  Dutch  ovens.  The  oven 
in  my  house  is  large  enough  to  hold  many 
pots.  It  is  dark,  of  course,  with  the  door 
closed  and  with  the  chimney  damper  open 
is  always  cool  and  well  ventilated.  The 
bulbs  make  a  splendid  start  there  and  the 
pots  are  handled  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Most  of  the  Dutch  bulbs  require  six 
weeks  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  pot  of  bulbs  occasionally  by  dig¬ 
ging  it  up  and  knocking  out  the  ball  of 
earth.  If  it  is  full  of  roots,  it  is  ready  to 
be  forced.  Also,  if  a  number  of  shoots  are 
found  poking  their  heads  out  of  the  pot, 
that  is  evidence  enough  that  the  bulbs  are 
ready  to  come  out  of  their  seclusion.  They 
need  plenty  of  water.  A  good  plan  at  the 
start  is  to  stand  the  pot  in  water  until  the 
soil  is  well  soaked.  Watering  every  ten 
days  may  be  necessary  when  the  bulbs  are 
in  the  cellar. 

The  bulbs  grown  in  water  are  better  for 
a  short  time  in  darkness,  but  may  be  start¬ 
ed  much  more  quickly  than  those  in  soil. 
And  when  any  of  the  bulbs  are  brought 
into  the  house  it  is  not  well  to  expose  them 
directly  to  the  light.  A  wiser  plan  is  to 
keep  them  in  a  cool  and  dimly  lighted  room 
for  a  week,  while  they  are  getting  accus¬ 
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tomed  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
soil  in  the  pots  should  be  kept  moist  but  not 
wet  until  the  blossoms  come.  After  that 
no  harm  will  follow  if  water  stands  in  the 
saucers.  Frequent  applications  of  manure 
water,  say  twice  a  week,  will  help  to  make 
fine  flowers.  A  few  hours  of  direct  sun¬ 
light,  but  not  too  much,  improves  the  color 
of  the  blossoms. 

Two  months  should  be  allowed  these 
Dutch  bulbs  from  the  time  they  are  potted, 
in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  bulbs  should  not  be  pot¬ 
ted  early  in  October  and  taken  into  the 
house  at  ten-day  intervals,  thus  making  a 
long  season.  The  middle  of  October  is 
usually  set  down  as  the  correct  potting  date 
for  forcing  Dutch  bulbs  of  different  types. 

Freesias  afid  the  oxalis  —  both  Cape 
bulbs,  so  called  because  they  come  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  region — 
demand  an  entirely  different  form  of 
treatment  from  the  Dutch  bulbs.  With 
them  both  roots  and  tops  should  grow 
at  the  same  time,  for  which  reason  they 
require  neither  darkness  nor  burial.  A 
light,  cool  room,  a  room  with  a  temperature 
of  50,  is  best  for  starting  them,  and  when 
they  are  well  developed  they  may  be  taken 
tc  the  living  room  as  desired.  They  are 
easy  to  grow  if  kept  away  from  draughts 
and  excessive  heat,  both  of  which  cause 
many  failures.  They  are  delightful  when 
grown  seven  or  eight  to  a  five-inch  pot,  but 
are  not  at  all  satisfactory  when  grown 
alone.  The  bulbs  should  be  placed  just  a 
little  under  the  surface.  The  Dutch  bulbs 
cannot  be  forced  a  second  time,  but  the 
freesia  pips  may  be  shaken  out  when  the 
tops  have  dried  and  started  again  the  next 
fall. 

Oxalis  bulbs  should  be  started  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  covered  an  inch.  They  look 
best  when  seven  or  eight  are  assigned  to  a 
five-inch  pot  and  the  pots  usually  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  chains  or  placed  in  hanging 
baskets.  Certainly  that  is  the  prettiest  way 
to  grow  the  oxalis. 

The  loving  foresight  required  to  start  a 
bulb  in  August,  destined  for  a  friend’s 
Christmas  happiness,  surely  gives  the  gift 
an  especial  value.  Many  people  enjoy  going 
without  some  luxury  in  order  to  buy  a 
friend  a  coveted  article,  but  few  think  of 
starting  a  fragrant  vase  of  flowers  when 
the  world  is  full  of  flowers,  to  brighten  the 
davs  when  living  color  has  flown  from  the 
garden. 


WINTER  INDOOR  EXERCISE  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 


A  HORIZONTAL  BAR  FOR  THE 


YOUNGSTERS:  BY  WALLACE 


E.  BELCHER 


A  CRAFTSMAN  may  always  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  materi¬ 
als  shape  themselves,  under  his 
hand  and  guidance,  into  new  and 
more  beautiful  objects,  but  the  craftsman 
who  is  also  a  parent  has  the  added  pleasure 
of  building  things  that  his  children  can  en¬ 
joy  afterward  in  their  playing.  Thinking 
that  other  parents  of  busy  little  youngsters 
will  be  interested,  I  want  to  tell  them  of  a 
home-made  horizontal  bar  that  has  helped 
to  keep  our  children  out  of  mischief  on 
many  a  rainy  day,  while  they,  at  the  same 
time,  were  unconsciously  building  up  their 
bodies. 

We  have  two  very  active  children  in  our 
home,  and  during  the  stormy  winter  days, 
when  they  had  necessarily  to  stay  indoors, 
the  house  offered  them  so  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  doing  the  things  that  should  not  be 
done,  that  they  were  seemingly  never  out 
of  mischief.  While  reading  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Madam  Montessori,  we  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  value  of  directing  their 
young  activities  in  a  systematic  manner. 


TWO  HAPPY  BABIES  ON  A  STORMY  DAY. 


EXERCISE  WHICH  IS  EVIDENTLY  GOOD  FUN. 


Several  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been 
constructed  on  lines  suggested  by  the  arti¬ 
cles,  as  substitutes  for  parts  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  outfit.  The  idea  of  the  play  fence  to 
be  climbed  over  and  hung  onto  appealed  to 
us  particularly,  and  several  sketches  were 
made  of  a  section  of  fence  or  bars  more 
or  less  fixed  in  position  by  attachment  to 
the  floor  or  walls  of  the  room.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  bar  was  the  outcome  in  the  form  of 
a  movable  frame  that  could  be  used  in  the 
playroom  or  taken  outdoors,  if  desired,  be¬ 
ing  self-supporting,  and  weighing  only 
twelve  pounds.  We  have  placed  it  out  un¬ 
der  the  trees  with  the  swings  for  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  bar  is  supported  by  two  vertical  side 
pieces  through  which  holes  are  bored  at  six 
inch  intervals  so  that  the  height  of  the  bar 
may  be  adjusted  as  desired.  The  posts 
are  nailed  at  the  base  to  a  sill  four  feet 
long,  all  other  connections  being  made  with 
3/16  bolts  with  washers.  Braces  are  car¬ 
ried  down  to  the  level  of  the  floor  from 
each  side  of  each  post,  and  tied  together 
by  a  piece  across  the  sill.  Side  braces  run 
from  one  of  the  posts  to  the  end  of  the  ex- 
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A  KIND  OF  EXERCISE  THAT  TRAINS  GIRLS  TO  BE  FEAR¬ 
LESS  AS  WELL  AS  STRONG. 


tended  sill.  The  whole  frame  can  be  easily 
taken  apart  or  put  together.  The  lumber 
used  should  be  preferably  cypress  or  hard 
pine,  the  list  of  material  required  being 


as  follows : 

One  round  bar  . \l/t  in.  diam.  37  inches  long. 

Two  posts  . 1  in.  x  3  in.  38  “ 

One  sill  . 1  “  x  3  “  51  “ 

Four  braces  . 1  “  x  2  “  28  “ 

Two  “  1  “  x  2  “  20  “ 

Two  cross  ties  . 1  “  x  2  “  36  “  “ 

Two  bolts  . 3/16  in.  diam.  3  “ 

Six  “  . . .  2  “ 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  pictures  that  the 


THE  BOY  USES  THE  BAR  FREQUENTLY  OF  HIS  OWN 
ACCORD. 


size  of  the  design  will  permit  two  children 
to  play  at  the  same  time  with  plenty  of 
room.  The  bar  is  surprisingly  strong,  and 
will  permit  a  man  of  ordinary  weight  to 
swing  on  it  or  take  exercises.  Its  attrac¬ 
tiveness  to  the  children  was  increased  by 
rigging  up  a  small  swing  to  hang  from  the 
bar  in  its  highest  position.  They  use  it 
frequently  and  of  their  own  accord.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  other  craftsmen-parents  will  find 
that  the  construction  of  such  apparatus  is 
a  profitable  investment  of  their  time  and 
art. 


FREE  TREES  FOR  DENVER'S 
CITIZENS 

CCORDING  to  The  American  City, 
the  free  distribution  of  trees  to  prop¬ 
erty  owners  in  Denver,  Colorado,  has 
become  an  annual  feature  of  the  city’s 
activity,  and  this  year  the  giving  away  of 
9,000  trees  among  2,500  taxpayers  was  of 
particular  interest,  owing  to  the  efficiency 
of  distribution,  planting  and  care.  Those 
interested  left  their  names  and  addresses 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Property,  who 
thus  ascertained  at  first  hand  how  many 
trees  could  be  used  to  advantage.  Elms 
and  maples,  with  roots  properly  protected, 
were  then  delivered  to  such  citizens,  and 
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arrangements  were  made  to  keep  track  of 
the  trees  and  see  that  all  were  properly 
planted.  Those  who  failed  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  this  year  before  all  trees  were  allotted, 
will  be  given  preference  at  next  year’s  dis¬ 
tribution. 

“The  cost  of  this  municipal  generosity,” 
it  is  stated,  “is  defrayed  out  of  the  amount 
received  each  year  from  fhe  Denver  City 
Tramway  Company,  which  amount  must 
by  law  be  expended  in  improving  streets, 
boulevards  and  parkways.  Much  value  has 
been  added  to  the  tree-planting  activity  by 
a  campaign  conducted  through  The  City  of 
Denver,  official  organ  of  the  city,  giving  ad¬ 
ditional  instruction  with  regard  to  planting 
and  caring  for  the  trees.” 
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HOME  CLASSES  IN  PRACTICAL 
FARMING  AND  DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE  FOR  GROUPS  OF 
FARM  WORKERS 

Department  of  Agriculture  in  Cooperation  with 
Certain  State  Colleges  Organizing  the  Classes 
and  Making  Available  the  Textbooks,  Lectures, 
Lantern  Slides,  and  Laboratory  Equipment  for 
Conducting  Them. 

A  PLAN  whereby  ten  or  more  farm¬ 
ers  or  farm  women  can  form 
home  classes  in  agriculture  or  do¬ 
mestic  science  and  receive  the 
textbooks,  lectures,  lantern  slides,  labora¬ 
tory  and  cooking  equipment  necessary  to 
conduct  them  has  been  devised  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  Agricultural  Colleges  of  certain 
States. 

The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  make  acces¬ 
sible  at  home,  to  men  and  women  who  have 
not  the  time  or  means  to  attend  the  regular 
courses  at  the  colleges,  practical  short 
courses  in  agriculture  and  home  manage¬ 
ment  specially  adapted  to  their  districts. 
These  courses,  which  will  consist  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  lectures,  and  will  consume  five 
or  more  weeks,  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
spare  time  and  convenience  of  each  group 
of  people. 

The  courses  to  be  offered  at  first  are 
poultry  raising,  fruit  growing,  soils,  cheese 
manufacturing,  dairying,  butter  making 
and  farm  bookkeeping ;  and  for  the  women 
especially,  courses  in  the  preparation,  cook¬ 
ing  and  use  of  vegetable  and  cereal  foods. 
The  Department  will  supply  lectures  and 
lantern  slides  covering  these  subjects,  and 
the  States  which  have  agreed  to  cooperate 
in  the  plan  will  lend  to  each  group  labora¬ 
tory  and  cooking  apparatus  valued  at  $100 
and  a  reference  library.  The  textbooks 
and  lectures  will  be  made  so  complete  that 
each  group  can  safely  appoint  one  of  its 
members  as  study  leader  to  direct  the  work 
of  the  course. 

When  a  group  has  decided  to  take  up  the 
work,  the  State  which  cooperates  sends  an 
agent  with  the  Department’s  representative 
to  organize  a  sample  class  and  assist  the 
leader  whom  they  elect  in  laying  out  the 
work  and  in  showing  him  the  best  methods 
of  procedure.  The  classes  commonly  are 
held  from  8  to  12  in  the  morning  and  from 
1  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  two  or  three  days 
each  week.  The  sessions  are  not  held 


every  day,  so  that  the  members  will  have 
time  to  attend  to  their  farm  duties  in  be¬ 
tween  the  sessions,  as  well  as  before  and 
after  the  instruction  period.  The  classes 
meet  commonly  at  the  most  convenient 
farmhouse.  During  the  morning  hours, 
textbook  work  is  done.  In  the  afternoon 
laboratory  work  is  conducted,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  who  have  elected  to  take  the  domestic 
science  courses  have  practical  lessons  in 
cooking. 

As  soon  as  a  class  is  established,  the 
State  organizer  withdraws  to  start  a  class 
in  some  other  district.  The  work  there¬ 
after  is  left  in  charge  of  the  leader,  who  re¬ 
ceives  assistance  by  mail  from  the  college 
or  the  Department  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

As  there  is  no  regularly  paid  instructor, 
classes  can  be  carried  on  all  over  the  State 
as  rapidly  as  the  college  organizer  can  visit 
the  groups,  and  as  quickly  as  the  laboratory 
sets  supplied  by  the  college  become  avail¬ 
able.  The  local  leader  will  preside  during 
the  reading  of  the  lectures  and  references, 
for  which  full  texts  and  lantern  slides  are 
supplied  by  the  Department.  He  will  also 
be  responsible  for  the  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment.  Every  one  who  completes  the  course 
will  receive  a  certificate  from  the  State  col¬ 
lege. 

Not  all  of  the  States  have  yet  agreed  to 
cooperate  in  this  plan.  Last  winter  ex¬ 
periments  along  these  lines  were  carried 
out  successfully  in  Pennsylvania,  and  this 
has  stimulated  an  interest  in  the  method  in 
other  States.  In  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
classes  more  men  applied  than  could  be  ac¬ 
commodated,  and  all  of  the  twenty  men 
and  fifteen  women  who  began  the  course 
completed  it.  Pennsylvania  is  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  more  classes,  while  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Vermont  and  Florida  expect  to 
take  up  the  work.  Other  States  such  as 
Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Dela¬ 
ware  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
join  in  the  work. 

Ordinarily  a  college  in  a  State  usually 
applies  to  the  Department  seeking  its  co¬ 
operation,  when  sufficient  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  plan  in  several  communities 
where  ten  or  more  people  have  sought  the 
instruction.  For  financial  reasons,  certain 
colleges  are  not  so  able  to  engage  in  the 
work  as  are  others. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  the  new  home 
courses  with  local  leaders  and  laboratory 
equipment  over  the  ordinary  correspond- 
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ence  courses  is  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  those  who  take  the  individual  corre¬ 
spondence  course  finish  it.  Studying  in  a 
group,  with  laboratory  work  and  a  leader, 
seems  to  stimulate  the  interest  and  add  a 
social  feature  which  leads  the  members  of 
the  group  to  follow  the  work  conscien¬ 
tiously  and  complete  it.  Experiments  with 
free  correspondence  courses  show  that, 
while  many  individuals  gain  advantage  from 
them,  many  others,  because  the  material  is 
furnished  free,  do  not  feel  the  same  obli¬ 
gation  to  complete  them  as  they  do  when 
they  pay  a  substantial  sum  of  money  for 
the  instruction. 

ALS  IK  KAN 

DEMOCRACY  AND  PEACE 

OW  may  we  be  sure  that  as  a  na¬ 
tion  we  will  never  bow  our  neck 
to  such  a  yoke  as  Europe  has  fitted 
her  neck  to?  If  we  compare  the 
culture  of  our  own  land  with  that  of  the 
most  advanced  countries  of  Europe,  we 
find  that  we  are  no  more  advanced  in  art, 
in  university  progress,  in  science,  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  civic  beauty,  in  education  ;  our 
land  is  no  more  dear  to  us  than  France  to 
the  Frenchman,  or  Germany  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  no  less 
enthusiastic  over  our  flag,  no  more  aggres¬ 
sive  in  our  belief  of  the  divine  right  of  our 
country  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  and 
strongest  in  the  world.  Yet  everyone  who 
is  thinking  of  this  monstrous  battle  of  na¬ 
tions  (in  which  the  interest  of  so  many  of 
us  is  deeply  involved  through  friendship 
and  affection)  stoutly  affirms  that  such  tury 
of  warfare  could  not  be  possible  between 
America  and  any  sister  nation.  At  least, 
we  insist  that  we  would  never  send  our  men 
to  be  slaughtered  upon  such  vague,  futile, 
irreverent  pretexts  as  these  European  coun¬ 
tries  have  employed  to  destroy  the  flower 
and  beauty  of  their  land.  If  this  is  a  fact, 
if  we  firmlv  believe  that  we  are  immune 
from  such  conflict  as  this.,  then  to  amount 
to  anything  our  convictions  must  be  based 
upon  some  very  definite  and  important  rea¬ 
sons. 

In  what  way.  great  or  small,  are  we  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  five  nations  that  just  now 
have  elected  to  smite  the  heart  of  their  wo¬ 
mankind  with  death  and  disaster  ?  As  far 
as  we  can  see  into  this  intricate  problem, 
the  difference  lies  in  the  experienced  indi- 
Z'idualitx  which  comes  to  a  long  established 
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democracy  and  which  cannot  possibly  be 
inherent  in  any  other  form  of  government. 
The  whole  aim  of  a  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  mold  the  people  into  one  mind, 
dominated  absolutely  by  one  personality. 
The  better  the  German  as  a  citizen,  the 
more  blindly  and  completely  will  he  receive 
a  royal  edict,  whether  it  gives  to  him 
power  and  influence  or  takes  from  him  life. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  Russians  and 
Austrians,  in  a  less  degree  of  Englishmen, 
and  of  course  to  a  far  less  degree  of  the 
French,  who  are  the  least  anxious  to  enter 
into  the  present  conflict. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  as  a  layman  and  not 
a  student  of  social  economy,  that  the  great 
hope  for  peace  in  the  future  is  through  the 
power  of  every  democracy  to  develop  her 
citizens  as  separate  individuals.  Just  so 
long  as  a  nation  feels  that  its  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  one  appointed  by  God,  so 
long  as  the  effort  of  the  monarch  himself  is 
to  dominate  a  people,  to  have  a  government 
of  one  idea,  then  the  one  idea  must  at  times 
overwhelm  the  people  for  good  or  for  evil. 
If  it  chances  to  be  for  war,  the  people  have 
been  trained  to  succumb  as  a  body,  even  to 
welcome  the  incredible  and  devastating  con¬ 
dition  because  for  some  mysterious  national 
reason  it  may  be  good  or  inevitable.  A 
democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  its 
faults,  trains  the  people  each  one  to  think 
for  himself,  it  separates  a  nation  into  many 
atoms,  each  atom  self-centered,  intelligently 
interested  in  all  the  other  atoms,  and  so  far 
as  possible  working  in  unity  with  the  whole 
body.  I  cannot  picture  the  United  States 
going  into  a  large,  terrible,  overwhelming 
war  unless  the  people  themselves  thought 
that  war  a  good  thing  for  the  nation,  a  good 
thing  for  the  separate-  individuals  making 
up  the  nation.  No  government  policy,  no 
desire  to  extend  territory,  no  dissatisfaction 
with  the  petty  annoyances  which  are  bound 
to  come  (even  through  friendships  with 
other  nations)  could,  in  my  estimation, 
shake  America  out  of  her  stolid,  sure  be¬ 
lief  that  peace  is  the  best  thing  for  each 
man,  and  hence,  the  best  thing  for  the  na¬ 
tion.  And  nothing  short  of  an  injury  to 
the  nation,  which  would  lessen  the  welfare 
of  each  individual,  would,  it  seems  to  me. 
make  a  call  to  arms  in  this  country  at  all 
universal  or  satisfactory.  Fortunately  for 
the  country  also,  just  at  present  we  have  a 
President  who  is  thoroughly  democratic  in 
his  point  of  view.  He  is  quiet,  wise,  and 
sure.  He  is  an  individualist,  at  the  same  time 
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impersonal  in  his  judgment  of  what  is  best 
tor  us  as  a  whole.  He  is  not  a  man  who 
wishes  to  impose  his  judgment  upon  the 
people,  and  yet  is  a  man  who  would  never 
for  a  moment  sacrifice  his  judgment  to  the 
whim  of  any  person  or  party  that  wished  to 
sweep  the  country  for  personal  ambition  or 
traditional  patriotism.  He  is  truly  a  man 
of  the  people,  and  we  cannot  honor  the 
people  more  than  by  saying  this. 

It  may  be  that  such  freedom  as  our  long 
established  democracy  furnishes  to  each 
citizen  will  bring  about  a  certain  selfishness, 
a  certain  very  personal  attitude  toward 
large  questions  of  national  welfare,  but 
even  though  this  may  be  true  of  many,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  not  prove  so  with 
our  greater  men.  They  will  become  self- 
centered,  but  not  selfish ;  individualistic,  but 
not  petty.  And,  after  all,  the  point  of  view 
of  the  intelligent  individual  in  a  free  coun¬ 
try  is  very  likely  to  cover  the  point  of  view 
of  the  mass  of  his  associates;  because  in 
such  a  country  as  America  what  is  good  for 
the  most  intelligent,  the  most  considerate 
of  our  citizens,  is  mainly  good  for  the  ma¬ 
jority,  often  for  the  whole. 

Hence  we  can  easily  see  that  if  any  for¬ 
eign  power  were  to  attack  us  in  clever,  in¬ 
sidious  ways,  wishing  to  invite  reproof 
from  us,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  President,  or  his  wish,  for  that  matter, 
instantly  to  respond  by  imposing  warfare 
upon  the  nation,  sending  the  young  men  out 
by  the  thousands  to  be  slaughtered.  The 
question  would  come  before  our  legislature, 
before  our  governors,  before  our  public 
and  private  clubs ;  it  would  be  talked  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  And  if  the 
people  preferred  security,  national  advance¬ 
ment  through  their  own  effort,  peace  at 
home,  a  continuation  of  our  prosperity  and 
development,  they  certainly  would  arro¬ 
gate  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  having 
these  good  things.  In  other  words,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  me  that  any  devastating 
war  would  ever  sweep  through  this  coun¬ 
try  unless  in  some  way  the  actual  welfare 
of  the  nation  or  the  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sect  menaced.  It  would  have  to  be 
a  righteous  war  in  order  to  kindle  in  the 
hearts  of  our  democratic  young  men  a  re¬ 
solve  to  sacrifice  the  joy  and  happiness  that 
our  kind  of  a  nation  holds  for  her  people ; 
there  would  surely  have  to  be  a  greater  mo¬ 
tive  than  broadening  our  territory,  resent¬ 
ing  impertinence,  or  revenging  ourselves 
for  past  slights. 


I  wonder  very  much  if  possibly  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  peace  which  we  have  so  longed  for 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  which  France,  as 
well  as  America,  has  so  earnestly  striven 
for,  is  perhaps  only  to  be  gained  through 
the  living  sincerely  according  to  true  dem¬ 
ocratic  principles.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
this  very  war  among  the  monarchical  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  may  not  be  a  step  up  long 
and  bloody  pathways  to  the  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  will  make  war  impossible  and  re¬ 
sult  in  the  development  of  some  phase  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world? 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Frank 
Crane  of  the  New  York  Globe  that 
Europe’s  re-establishment  will  come  in  the 
form  of  a  federation  of  states.  In  other 
words,  that  we  shall  have  the  United  States 
of  Europe  as  we  have  the  United  States  of 
America — a  European  Congress  of  Na¬ 
tions.  Thus  all  the  long  preparations  for 
war  in  Europe  and  all  the  terrible  battles 
which  are  being  fought,  for  small  and  fu¬ 
tile  reasons,  would  become  civilization’s 
own  method  of  progressing  toward  a  mam¬ 
moth,  enlightened  democracy.  For  nature 
has  very  strange  ways ;  what  does  not 
please  her  she  changes  abruptly  and  cru¬ 
elly,  or  obliterates,  as  she  sees  fit,  and  her 
strength  is  great  enough  to  crush  not  only 
principalities,  but  whole  worlds  if  she  feels 
that  they  are  standing  in  the  line  of  what 
she  has  decided  to  institute  as  progress.  She 
may  not  only  move  men  but  mountains,  and 
the  geography  of  the  world  is  shifted  at  her 
beck  and  call. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  perhaps  the  greatest 
French  woman  of  her  generation,  through 
that  extraordinary  intuition  which  has  been 
part  of  her  greatness,  said  recently :  “The 
only  way  in  which  I  can  face  this  terrible 
war  is  to  believe  that  we  are  fighting  for 
eternal  peace.”  No  greater  thought  has 
been  uttered,  no  greater  hope  has  been  put 
forth  by  any  ruler,  statesman  or  peace¬ 
maker,  since  the  beginning  of  this  strug¬ 
gle.  It  is  possible  that  all  Europe  is  fight¬ 
ing  for  eternal  peace,  and  as  citizens  of  the 
greatest  present  democracy  of  the  world, 
we  can  but  believe  that  such  peace  will  only 
be  found  through  a  government  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  people,  a  government  which 
makes  for  the  individuality  of  her  citizens, 
individuality  which  cannot  exist  without 
personal  wisdom,  a  wisdom  which  will 
never  mass  itself  into  blind  acceptance  of 
orders  which  make  for  the  destruction  of 
the  welfare  of  the  land. 
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We  can  all  see  back  easily  to  the  time 
when  war  at  least  seemed  essential  to  a  na¬ 
tion  ;  there  were  no  methods  of  protection 
for  a  country  beyond  personal  combat.  The 
men  of  a  land  were  compelled  to  protect 
their  families  and  the  happiness  of  their 
families  by  their  personal  strength  and 
prowess,  and  this  being  the  case,  and  the 
purpose  being  one  born  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice,  war  at  such  times  in  our  his¬ 
tory  was  not  without  its  compensation.  It 
developed  qualities  that  were  important  in 
the  progress  of  a  race,  it  safeguarded  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  land.  But  these 
days  have  died  out  as  absolutely  as  though 
they  had  never  existed.  Today  warfare 
has  become  a  purely  mechanical  thing.  It 
is  a  question  of  science,  not  of  personal 
courage  or  prowess.  The  nation  with  the 
biggest  gun  is  the  master,  and  all  that  we 
ask  of  our  youth  is  that  they  have  the  mo¬ 
ment’s  courage  that  walks  into  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon  ;  possibly  not  even  the  courage, 
merely  the  blind  faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
their  rulers  '‘by  divine  right.”  If  we 
look  into  the  psychology  of  this  we  see  that 
we  are  doing  two  terrible  things  to  a  coun¬ 
try  when  we  put  warfare  on  a  mechanical 
basis  and  feed  our  machines  with  our  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  destroying 
the  intelligence  of  our  people  if  we  teach 
them  that  such  a  thing  is  right  or  good  ;  in 
the  second  place,  we  are  breeding,  for  what 
we  call  the  protection  of  our  nation,  the 
most  futile,  useless  type  of  humanity,  a 
type  that  need  not  have  wisdom,  or 
strength,  or  courage,  that  need  merely  live 
long  enough  and  dully  enough  not  to  run 
away  from  the  mowing  machines  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  '  How  shall  we  thrill  our  schoolchil¬ 
dren  with  patriotism,  love  of  humanity,  un¬ 
derstanding  of  physical  courage  and  spir¬ 
itual  sacrifice,  if  we  put  out  the  fires  which 
we  thus  kindle  with  high-priced,  high- 
power  explosives  to  satisfy  the  greed  and 
vanity  of  our  “kings”? 

Again,  as  I  have  said,  the  remedy  seems 
to  me  to  rest  with  the  spread  of  the  finer 
democracy.  We  must  train  our  children 
wisely  in  this  matter  of  warfare,  insist  upon 
the  fact  that  the  country  may  only  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  the  wish  of  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country;  we  must  learn  to 
recognize  the  tremendously  vital  and  in¬ 
creasing  comradeship  of  all  peoples,  we 
must  refuse  to  be  fired  into  fury  and  antag- 
onims  by  man-made  boundaries  between  hu¬ 
manity  ;  we  must  believe  that  brotherhood 
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cannot  be  restricted  by  a  nation’s  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  thus  we  will  grow  to  see  clearly 
that  men  cannot  stand  arrayed  against  their 
friends  and  comrades,  without  sacrificing 
their  right  to  progress,  their  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment  and  their  age  as  factors  in  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization. 


LET  the  armies  of  construction  go  for¬ 
ward.  As  the  bugle  call  of  the  armies 
of  destruction  resounds  through  the 
cities  of  Europe,  let  the  call  of  a  higher 
patriotism  be  heard  in  the  cities  of 
America.  Let  11s  build  up  rather  than 

destroy.  Let  us  have  vision  to  see 

beyond  the  clouds  of  the  present  into 
a  future  which  nothing  but  our  own 
blindness  can  obscure.  In  the  hardships  to 
American  industry  resulting  from  a  great 
European  conflict,  let  our  cities  act  as  the 
nation’s  balance  wheels.  If  unemployment 
threaten,  let  not  public  improvements  halt. 
The  credit  of  our  municipalities  is  sound. 
It  is  wiser  to  build  roads  than  to  open  soup 
kitchens,  and  real  patriotism  prefers  the 
laying  of  water  mains  for  the  living  to  the 
digging  of  graves  for  the  dead.  Let  the 
armies  of  construction  go  forward. — From 
The  American  City. 


CHURCH  organs  are  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  in  many  cases  certain  parts 
of  the  mechanism,  including  the 
stops,  are  imported  from  Germany.  An 
American  organ  manufacturer  whose  Ger¬ 
man  supplies  are  cut  off  by  the  war  is  going 
to  take  a  $30,000  organ  to  pieces  in  order 
that  his  workmen  here  may  learn  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  German  stops. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  the  whole  country. 
Now  is  the  time  to  fill  the  place  of  the  “for¬ 
eign-made  article”  and  hold  it. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  has  started  a  nation-wide  campaign 
to  induce  industry  in  this  country  to  jump 
to  its  opportunity  and  supply  American  con¬ 
sumers  with  some  of  the  commodities  which 
Europe  can  no  longer  send  us.  x\  confi¬ 
dential  bulletin  is  being  prepared  for 
American  manufacturers  describing  lines  of 
foreign  goods  known  to  be  cut  off  and  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  seize  the  chance  to  provide 
American-made  substitutes. 

Let  us  see  if  Yankee  enterprise  is  too 
prosperous  and  middle-aged  to  bestir  itself. 
The  possibilities  are  incalculable. — From 
The  Evening  World. 
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DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
WOOD:  BY  WILLIAM  NOYES 

AS  this  attractive  book  is  written 
from  a  practical  as  well  as  aesthetic 
standpoint,  and  is  generously  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs,  sketches 
and  scale  drawings,  it  is  worth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  who  are  interested  in  woodwork¬ 
ing.  Considerable  weight  is  lent  to  the 
pages  by  the  fact  that  the  author  is  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  Industrial  Arts  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  the  pres¬ 
ent  book  being  the  third  of  a  series  written 
by  Mr.  Noyes  upon  woods  and  their  uses. 

The  object  of  “Design  and  Construction 
in  Wood”  is  to  instruct  beginners  in  the 
skilful  handling  of  tools  and  in  the  design¬ 
ing  of  simple  objects  in  wood,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures,  which  represent  both  the  articles' 
themselves  and  the  various  stages  in  the 
process  of  their  making,  have  been  selected 
with  this  two-fold  purpose  in  mind. 

Suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  uses  of  various  native  woods — 
cypress,  whitewood,  maple,  white  pine,  ma¬ 
hogany,  chestnut,  hickory,  sweet  gum,  oak 
and  black  walnut,  several  types  of  construc¬ 
tion  being  shown,  involving  such  joints  as 
end-lap,  rubbed,  miter,  middle  cross-lap, 
doweled  butt,  and  ledge.  A  few  simple 


GROUP  OF  TRAYS  AND  VASE  DECORATED  WITH  LINE 
GROOVING  :  FROM  MR.  NOYES’  ROOK. 


A  WELL-MADE  TABORET  OF  SIMPLE  BUT  UNUSUALLY 
INTERESTING  DESIGN. 


processes  in  copper  working  are  included, 
and  various  finishes  are  described,  includ¬ 
ing  several  methods  of  staining  as  well  as 
the  use  of  such  polishes  as  oil,  wax  and 
shellac. 

Mr.  Noyes’  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
originality  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  practically  all  the  illustrations  “are 
such  as  to  invite  the  worker  to  create  his 
own  designs.”  For,  as  he  adds,  “Design 
may  begin  with  pure  imitation,  but  it  never 
ends  there.” 

In  the  chapter  on  “Wood  as  a  Medium 
of  Artistic  Expression,”  while  appreciating 
the  purely  aesthetic  possibilities  of  this 
adaptable  material,  Mr.  Noyes  lays  consid¬ 
erable  stress  on  the  need  of  practical  prin¬ 
ciples  as  a  solid  working  basis.  “The  arti¬ 
cle  to  be  made,”  he  says,  “should  be  so  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  as  to  be  structur¬ 
ally  sound.  Nothing  is  completely  beauti¬ 
ful  which  is  poorly  constructed.  The  joints 
of  a  frame  should  not  open  with  varying 
temperature  and  humidity.  A  chair  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  hold  the  weight  and 
strain  ordinarily  expected  of  chairs,  for  an 
indefinite  time,  or  as  long  as  the  wood  lasts. 
A  hundred  years  is  not  too  long  to  expect 
a  chair  to  be  of  service.  Many  last  longer. 

“The  form  of  the  article  should  frankly 
indicate  the  material :  wood  should  not  be 
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made  to  look  like  metal  or  stone.  Appro¬ 
priateness  of  shape  to  material  should  be  so 
obvious  that  there  would  be  no  mistaking 
a  wooden  candlestick  for  one  of  pottery  or 
brass.” 

As  to  the  relation  between  construction 
and  appearance,  Mr.  Noyes  continues: 
“The  structure  of  the  article  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized  or  even  emphasized,  but  not  con¬ 
tradicted.  In  wooden  structures  this  prin¬ 
ciple  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  matter  of 
joints.  Joints  may  in  many  cases  be  made 
obvious,  as  in  the  decorative  use  of  fasten¬ 
ings,  so  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the  form 
of  construction.  In  cases  where  the  joint 
is  concealed,  the  principle  stated  would  de¬ 
mand  that  there  be  no  pretense  of  a  form 
of  construction  that  does  not  exist,  as,  for 
example,  when  a  false-keyed  mortise-and- 
tenon  joint  is  stuck  on  where  the  pieces  are 
actually  doweled  together.  In  a  word,  the 
construction  should  be  honest,  and  if  it  is 
obviously  honest,  it  may  be  all  the  better.” 
( Published  by  The  Manual  Arts  Press. 
Peoria,  Illinois.  157  pages.  Well  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.50.) 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  GER¬ 
HART  HAUPTMANN 

PUS  authorized  edition  of  the  works 
of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  issued  in 
four  volumes,  contains  all  the  plays 
of  this  most  distinguished  German  dramatist 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  frag¬ 
ments  and  the  lengthy  historical  drama 
“Florian  Geyer.”  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  the 
editor,  in  his  introduction  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  history  of  Dr.  Hauptmann’s  life,  show¬ 
ing  how  the  restless  shifting  of  his  early 
vears  helped  give  him  his  masterly  knowl¬ 
edge  of  humanity ;  how  the  discontent  that 
made  him  try  a  farmer’s  life  sent  him 
to  the  lecture  room  of  Liebmann,  Eucken 
and  Haeckel,  drove  him  to  try  a  sculptor's 
career,  and  led  him  through  trial  fields  of 
poetry  and  episodic  story  writing,  tended  to 
give  him  these  acute  powers  of  observation 
and  almost  morbid  exactness  of  vision  for 
which  he  is  so  noted.  Prof.  Lewisohn 
says  that  “The  consistent  naturalism  of 
Holz  and  his  collaborator  Johannes  Schlaf 
is  the  technical  foundation  of  Hauptmann’s 
work.  He  has  long  transcended  its  narrow 
theory  and  the  shallow  positivism  on  which 
it  was  based.  It  discarded  verse  and  he 
has  written  great  verse ;  it  banished  the 
past  from  art  and  he  has  gone  to  legend 
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and  history  for  his  subjects;  it  forbade  the 
use  of  symbols  and  he  has  at  times  made 
an  approach  to  his  meaning  unnecessarily 
difficult.  But  Hauptmann  has  never  quite 
abandoned  the  practice  of  that  form  of  art 
which  resulted  from  the  theories  of  Holz.” 

Prof.  Lewisohn’s  comments  on  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  powerful  use  of  the  dialect,  upon 
his  masterly  overcoming  of  the  old  arbi¬ 
trary  traditional  structure  of  the  drama, 
and  upon  his  keen  and  sympathetic  deline¬ 
ation  of  character,  prepare  the  reader  who 
is  unacquainted  with  these  plays  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
them.  He  comments  interestingly  upon 
each  play,  its  structure,  the  motives 
prompting  its  writing,  the  date  of  its  first 
performance,  its  position  in  relation  to 
Hauptmann’s  other  dramas  and  its  claim  to 
enduring  greatness.  His  concluding  words 
are  worth  quoting  in  full: 

“Thus  Hauptmann’s  work  has  not  only 
created  a  new  technic  of  the  drama ;  it  has 
not  only  added  unforgettable  figures  to  the 
world  of  the  imagination ;  it  has  also  mir¬ 
rored  and  interpreted  the  intellectual  his- 
torv  of  its  time.  His  art  sums  up  an  epoch 
— an  epoch  full  of  knowledge  and  the  re¬ 
straints  of  knowledge,  still  prone,  so  often, 
before  the  mechanical  in  life  and  thought; 
but  throughout  all  its  immedicable  scepti¬ 
cism  full  of  strange  yearnings  and  visited  by 
flickering  dreams :  and  even  in  its  darkest 
years  and  days  still  stretching  out  hands  in 
love  of  a  farther  shore.  Once  more  the 
great  artist,  his  vision  fixed  primarily  upon 
his  art,  has  most  powerfully  interpreted 
man  to  his  own  mind.” 

(Published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New 
York.  Four  volumes.  Price  $1.50  net 
each.) 

DREAMS:  BY  HENRI  BERGSON 

N  the  olden  days  the  wise  men  who  were 
chosen  as  the  King’s  councilors  were 
men  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.  The  significance  of  dreams  was 
of  serious  import  in  the  days  of  Daniel 
and  of  Joseph,  but  since  then,  except 
among  a  few  scientists  who  sought  for  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
dreaming,  interest  in  them  has  rested 
mainly  with  the  superstitious  and  the  igno¬ 
rant.  "  A  revival  of  interest  in  this  singular 
vagary  of  the  mind  has  lately  been 
brought  about,  so  says  Edwin  E.  Slosson 
in  his  introduction  to  this  book,  by  Prof. 
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Bergson’s  new  viewpoint.  Prof.  Bergson’s 
theory  is  that  we  explore  the  unconscious 
substratum  of  our  mentality,  the  store¬ 
house  of  our  memories  by  means  of 
dreams,  that  these  memories  are  by  no 
means  inert,  but  have,  as  it  were,  a  life 
and  purpose  of  their  own  and  strive  to  rise 
into  consciousness  whenever  they  get  a 
chance,  even  into  the  semi-consciousness 
of  a  dream.  Our  memories  are  packed 
away  under  pressure  like  steam  in  a  boiler 
and  the  dream  is  their  escape  valve,  is  his 
explanation.  The  book  will  prove  of  in¬ 
terest  to  readers  curious  as  to  the  cause- 
of  dreams.  (Published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
New  York.  57  pages.  Price  60  cents  net.) 

BOOKBINDING  FOR  BEGINNERS: 
BY  FLORENCE  O.  BEAN 

HIS  book,  written,  as  a  manual  for 
use  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of 
public  and  private  schools,  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  author’s  classroom  ex¬ 
perience  as  Assistant  in  Manual  Arts 
Department  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
Every  problem  in  it  has  been  carefully 
planned  and  thoroughly  tried  out  in  the 
schoolroom.  A  list  of  supplies  showing 
the  cost  of  everything  needed  to  handle 
either  a  single  problem  or  the  entire  course 
is  given.  Accurate  working  drawings  of 
such  articles  as  booklets,  writing  pads, 
mounts,  portfolios  and  boxes  accompany 
the  simply  worded  text.  Instructions  and 
diagrams  are  also  given  for  the  sewing  and 
binding  of  books.  (Published  by  School 
Arts  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  82 
pages.  50  illustrations.  Price  $1.25.) 

EDUCATIONAL  METALCRAFT:  BY 
P.  WYLIE  DAVIDSON 

NOTHER  excellent  text  book  for 
use  in  schools  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  isolated  student,  who,  unable  to 
obtain  personal  instruction,  seeks  knowl¬ 
edge  through  the  pages  of  books.  It  con¬ 
tains  practical  instruction  upon  the  use  of 
tools,  preparation  of  metal,  soldering, 
chasing  in  gold  and  silver  jewelry,  pattern¬ 
making,  molding,  casting,  and  enameling. 
The  378  explanatory  diagrams,  outlined 
scheme  of  work,  and  glossarial  index,  give 
the  book  an  exceptional  value  to  begin¬ 
ners.  (Published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York.  227  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.40  net.) 


HANDICRAFT  IN  WOOD  AND 
METAL:  BY  JOHN  HOOPER  AND 
ALFRED  J.  SHIRLEY 

N  preparing  this  book  the  authors  have 
endeavored  to  show  the  possibilities  of 
craftwork  as  an  educational  subject 
and  to  briefly  indicate  its  cultural  aspects. 
It  is  a  valuable  collection  of  suggestions 
and  data,  deals  with  the  artistic  as  well 
as  the  constructive  side  of  handcraft  and 
is  intended  primarily  for  teachers,  as  an 
aid  to  class  instruction.  Drawing,  design, 
lettering,  materials,  early  history  of  tools 
and  their  development,  decorative  proc¬ 
esses  in  wood  and  metal  work,  first,  second 
and  third  year  models,  buildings  and 
equipment  are  some  of  the  subjects  care¬ 
fully  treated.  Over  300  drawings  in  line 
and  wash  help  to  make  the  book  of  un¬ 
usual  value  to  students.  (Published  by  B. 
Y.  Batsford,  London,  and  The  Manual 
Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Ill.  229  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $3.00.) 

HISTORY  AND  METHODS  OF  AN¬ 
CIENT  AND  MODERN  PAINTING: 
BY  JAMES  WARD 

IN  this  book,  written  mainly  for  the  use 
of  students,  the  author  treats  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  its  broadest  sense,  that  is,  any 
decorative  use  of  colors.  By  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  word,  painting  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  application  of  moist  pigments 
with  a  brush,  but  includes  the  arranging  of 
mosaics  and  the  use  of  colored  threads  in 
embroidery.  Since  the  earliest  form  of 
painting  from  which  the  art  of  picture 
painting  has  developed,  was  a  decorative 
or  ornamental  art,  he  makes  no  distinction 
between  them  in  this  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  use  of  colors  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  period. 
The  color  materials  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  times,  their  nature  and  composi¬ 
tion,  conditions  of  their  permanency  and 
their  action  on  each  other  are  treated  of  in 
simplest,  most  thorough  and  interesting 
way.  The  illustrations  add  to  the  book’s 
value,  and  give  one  a  good  impression  of 
the  art,  from  the  flat  efifects  of  the  early 
Egyptians  and  more  realistic  efforts  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  to  the  work  of  later  cen¬ 
turies.  (Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  244  pages.  Illustrated.  Price 
$2.50  net.) 
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THE  DANCE:  ITS  PLACE  IN  ART 
AND  LIFE:  BY  THE  KINNEYS 
(TROY  AND  MARGARET  WEST 
KINNEY) 

HE  craze  for  dancing  that  has  rushed 
over  our  land  like  a  whirlwind, 
sweeping  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  along  with  it  whether  or  no,  has  not 
only  set  feet  merrily  tripping,  hearts  hap¬ 
pily  beating,  tongues  ceaselessly  praising, 
but  has  set  the  pens  and  the  presses  of 
writers  and  publishers  busily  working, 
providing  books  of  the  dance  to  be  read 
while  musicians  are  resting.  Books — dia- 

gramatical  and  historical,  ponderous  and 
light,  treat  of  this  newly  popular  art  from 
every  possible  angle.  And  very  readable 
and  attractive  books  most  of  them  are,  full 
of  interesting  information  and  illustrated 
with  beautiful  pictures.  One  would  hard¬ 
ly  expect  a  book  on  the  dance  from  the 
Kinneys,  yet  they  have  recently  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  rapidly  increasing  literature 
springing  into  life  in  the  wake  of  the 
whirlwind,  one  that  is  destined  to  be  wide¬ 
ly  appreciated.  Though  they  announce  in 
the  preface  that  they  have  presented  the 
subject  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of 
pure,  optical  beauty,  they  have  covered  the 
entire  history  of  the  dance  in  doing  this. 
They  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  art,  its  theories  and  its  prac¬ 
tical  outworkings,  giving  them  also  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  ideals  and  intent.  Danc¬ 
ing  is  a  succession  of  pictures  and  unless 
one  be  fairly  familiar  with  the  technique 
of  this  art,  the  vision  becomes  confused 
with  the  intricacy  of  steps  and  loses  the 
sense  of  composition  that  runs  through  it. 
Dancing,  they  say.  should  be  enjoyed  as  a 
mural  decoration  is  enjoyed  and  their  book 
is  an  effort  to  acquaint  the  untrained  with 
some  of  the  more  subtle  beauties  appre¬ 
ciated  generally  only  by  connoisseurs. 

Beginning  with  a  chapter  on  the  dancing 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece  as  the  first 
expressions  of  primitive  emotions  and  its 
use  in  religious  rituals  they  touch  upon  its 
place  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  in  Spain,  Italy  and  the  Orient. 
Chapters  also  are  given  on  the  technique 
of  the  ballet  and  European  folk-dancing. 
One  chapter  “Social  Dancing  of  Today” 
gives  diagrams  of  the  more  popular  mod¬ 
ern  dances  and  a  series  of  illustrative  pho¬ 
tographs  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  Murray  Anderson.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  such  t'a- 
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mous  dancers  as  Isadora  Duncan,  Mile. 
Pavlowa,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  Mme.  Adeline 
Genee,  Lopoukowa  and  M.  Mikail  Mord- 
kin.  (Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  New  York.  326  pages.  176  drawings 
by  the  authors  and  334  photographs. 
Price  $3.50  net.) 

PHILOSOPHY  AS  A  SCIENCE:  BY 
DR.  PAUL  CARUS 

THIS  book  is  simply  a  synopsis  of  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  An  in¬ 
troduction  written  by  himself,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  books  and  a  descriptive  list  of 
all  his  published  articles  make  up  a  com¬ 
plete  reference  to  date  of  all  the  writings 
of  this  modern  philosopher,  (Published 
by  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  187  pages.  Price  25  cents.) 

LUMBER  AND  ITS  USES:  BY  R.  S. 
KELLOGG 

STRICTLY  technical  book  treating 
of  the  structure  of  wood,  its  break¬ 
ing  and  bending  strength,  the  basis 
for  grades,  standard  sizes  of  lumber,  sea¬ 
soning  and  preservation.  Chapters  full  of 
reliable  information  upon  paints  and  stains, 
floor  finishes,  paving  blocks,  laying  and 
finishing  hardwood  floors,  and  upon  the 
numerous  commercial  uses  of  various 
woods,  make  it  an  invaluable  reference 
book  for  students  and  for  practical  lum¬ 
bermen.  (Published  by  The  Radford 
Architectural  Co.,  Chicago.  342  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price  $1.00.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

“Architect-tonics,  the  Tales  of  Tom 
Thumtack.”  (Published  by  Wm.  T.  Com¬ 
stock  Co.,  New  York,  illustrated.  175 
pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

“The  Beginning  of  Grand  Opera  in  Chi¬ 
cago,”  by  "Karleton  Hackett.  (Published 
by  The  Laurentian  Publishers,  Chicago. 
60  pages.) 

“Something  to  Do,”  a  monthly  magazine 
for  children  edited  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey. 
This  gives  children  suggestions  for  making 
things  with  boxes,  cans,  sticks,  odds  and 
ends  of  cloth,  leather,  paper,  string,  and 
will  surely  be  welcomed  by  thousands  of 
parents  and  teachers  who  seek  a  construc¬ 
tive  rather  than  destructive  outlet  for  the 
superfluous  energies  of  youth.  (Published 
by  the  School  Arts  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 
Mass.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00  a  year,  10- 
cents  a  copyr.) 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN  SCHOOL  BU¬ 
REAU:  A  WORD  TO  PARENTS 

OR  many  years  The  Craftsman 
has  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
progress  of  education  in  America, 
with  all  its  many-sided  problems. 
We  have  realized  the  disadvantages  of  the 
old-fashioned  limited  academic  methods, 
and  the  need  of  more  efficient  all-round 
training  —  training  that  would  give  our 
young  people  not  only  book  knowledge  but 
also  healthy  bodies  and  alert  minds,  that 
would  equip  them  to  find  their  own  places 
in  life  and  do  their  share  of  the  world’s 
work  joyfully  and  well.  And  whenever 
we  have  encountered  signs  of  such  pro¬ 
gress — in  public  or  private  school  or  col¬ 
lege,  in  manual  training,  industrial  or  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  in  city,  village  or  rural 
community,  we  have  always  been  eager  to 
record  it  in  our  Magazine,  to  bring  each 
worth-while  example  before  as  many  ear- 
nest-minded  people  as  we  could  reach. 

But  we  are  not  content  to  stop  there. 
The  interest  that  has  been  shown  in  our 
work  by  both  parents  and  educators  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  has  suggest¬ 
ed  that  we  render  more  definite  service  in 
this  field.  We  therefore  decided  recently 
to  open  a  Craftsman  School  Bureau,  in  our 
Club  Room  and  Library  on  the  eleventh 
floor  of  our  New  York  home — the  Crafts¬ 
man  Building — which,  by  its  central  loca¬ 
tion,  is  particularly  convenient  for  this 
purpose.  The  plan  met  with  enthusiastic 


response,  and  has  already  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  some  of  the  best  private 
schools  of  the  East. 

The  object  of  this  Bureau  is  to  provide 
a  clearing  house  for  private  schools  of 
high  standard,  a  center  to  which  parents 
and  prospective  pupils  may  apply  for  in¬ 
formation  which  will  help  them  to  select 
the  particular  school  that  is  most  suited  in 
every  way  for  each  individual  case.  This 
may  be  done,  whenever  possible,  through 
personal  visits.  Parents  and  students  who- 
live  sufficiently  near  to  New  York  may 
drop  in  at  the  Bureau  and  talk  over  their 
plans  and  needs  with  our  advisor. 

In  many  instances,  probably,  two  or 
three  of  the  most  appropriate  schools  will 
be  suggested,  from  which  the  final  choice 
can  be  made.  Such  suggestions,  of  course, 
will  be  given  with  a  view  to  saving  our 
visitors  the  delay  and  trouble  of  many  per¬ 
sonal  investigations,  and  enabling  them  to 
gather  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  whatever  institutions  seem  most  like¬ 
ly  to  fill  the  special  requirements.  The 
school  catalogues,  descriptive  matter  and 
photographs  on  file  at  the  Bureau  will  nat¬ 
urally  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  this 
respect. 

The  various  needs  of  the  prospective  pu¬ 
pils  will  be  considered  in  detail.  While  due 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  usual  academic 
courses,  many  other  important  points  will 
be  taken  into  account — the  previous  train¬ 
ing,  health  and  individual  tastes  of  the  pu¬ 
pils,  the  personnel,  regulations  and  environ- 


CLUB  ROOM  AND  LIBRARY  IN  THE  CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING  WHERE  THE  SCHOOL  BUREAU  IS  LOCATED. 
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ment  of  the  school,  facilities  for  outdoor 
life,  manual  training  and  any  special  branch 
of  study  in  which  the  boy  or  girl  is  particu¬ 
larly  eager  for  instruction.  In  short,  the 
aim  will  be  to  help  parents  place  their 
sons  and  daughters  where  they  will  be 
most  likely  to  receive  the  sort  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  care  and  help  for  which  they  are 
looking. 

The  value  of  the  Bureau,  however,  will 
not  be  limited  to  residents  of  New  York 
and  vicinity.  It  is  expected  that  a  large 
proportion  of  its  work  will  be  conducted 
through  correspondence  with  parents  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  who  wish  to 
obtain  information  and  suggestions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  distant  schools. 

Nor  will  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  be 
of  assistance  to  parents  and  students  alone. 
The  schools  will  also  profit  by  this  cooper¬ 
ative  work.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  save 
them  unnecessary  correspondence  and  the 
answering  of  many  useless  inquiries.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  save  time,  trouble 
and  mistakes  by  calling  to  the  attention  of 
parents  schools  which  seem  suitable  for 
their  needs  and  which,  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Bureau,  they  might  easily  have 
overlooked. 

While,  as  we  have  said,  the  Craftsman 
School  Bureau  has  already  the  support  of 
some  of  the  foremost  private  schools  of  the 
Hast,  it  is  our  intention  to  proceed  slowly, 
remembering  that  it  is  better  to  place  a  few 
pupils  in  just  the  right  schools  than  to  rec¬ 
ommend  many  to  schools  that  are  not  thor¬ 
oughly  suited  to  them. 

The  organization  of  this  Bureau  has  been 
•entrusted  to  a  committee  of  representative 
school  principals,  who  will  in  turn  yield  to 
a  final  committee  selected  by  the  schools 
themselves  that  register  with  us.  Only  one 
representative  of  The  Craftsman  will  be 
on  the  committee. 

The  heads  of  the  schools  as  well  as  par¬ 
ents  who  are  interested  in  this  undertaking 
are  urged  to  express  themselves  frankly  as 
to  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  and  to  make 
frequent  suggestions  for  its  improvement, 
so  that  it  may  prove  as  efficient  as  possible 
for  all  concerned. 

The  services  of  the  Bureau,  it  may  be 
added,  are  free  to  parents  everywhere,  for 
the  intention  is  not  to  make  money  but  to 
be  helpful  in  assisting  pupils  to  be  placed 
in  the  best  and  most  suitable  schools. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  further 
information  in  regard  to  this  new  depart¬ 
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ment,  or  who  wish  suggestions  or  data  as  to 
private  schools,  are  invited  to  write  to  the 
Bureau  personally. 

EDUCATION  AND  WOR‘ 

NE  of  the  foremost  means  foi  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  good  character  is 
work,  steady  application  of  the  mind 
and  muscles  and  the  wonderful  eye,  and 
the  hardly  less  wonderful  hand,  to  the  do¬ 
ing  of  some  useful  thing.  The  boy  who 
uses  his  powers  for  some  good  end,  who 
while  growing  in  physical  strength  and 
stature,  keeps  before  his  mind  the  great 
truth  that  we  all  of  us  are  here  in  the  world 
for  service — who  weeds  the  garden,  hoes 
the  corn,  or  mows  the  grass,  milks  the 
cows  or  feeds  the  chickens,  who  does  this 
not  once  in  a  while,  but  with  careful  regu¬ 
larity  day  after  day  for  months  or  years, 
is  fitting  himself  for  higher  service,  for  true 
usefulness.  .  .  .  Ability  once  gained  to 
work  steadily,  and  the  habit  once  attained 
of  coordinating  all  the  powers  of  mind  and 
body  to  some  useful  end,  is  the  very  high¬ 
est  achievement  ever  reached  by  any  man. 
influential  or  humble,  and  denotes  all  the 
difference  between  a  wise,  useful  man  and  a 
vagabond  and  fool. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  all  our 
leading  authorities  that  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  has  been  in  danger  of 
breaking  down  at  this  point — that  the 
thousands  and  millions  who  frequent  our 
schools  and  colleges  are  too  often  imbued 
with  the  idea,  when  they  leave  the  school¬ 
room,  that  toil  with  the  hands — physical 
labor — is  beneath  them.  They  have  not 
been  trained  to  work,  to  apply  the  eye,  the 
hand,  the  muscles  and  the  judgment  to  some 
useful  purpose,  they  are  therefore  unfitted 
for  physical  toil  and  despise  it.  Too  often 
they  become  indifferent  teachers,  or  shift¬ 
less  clerks,  or  have  to  begin  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  to  learn  the  very  ABC 
of  some  occupation — and  often  failing  with 
their  undisciplined  powers  and  with  their 
feeble  efforts,  they  recruit  the  ranks  of  idle¬ 
ness  and  crime.  The  tendency  of  this  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  mind  to  neglect  of  the  hand 
in  securing  results  is  to  increase  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  the  time  and  to  unfit  many  for 
true  service.  No  work  is  degrading.  To 
do  anything  well  which  can  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  anv  human  being  is  no  dis¬ 
grace:  rather,  is  most  honorable. — From 
an  address  h\  Dr.  Franklin  Carter  at  the 
Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 
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